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COMMONWEALTH.) 



CHAFTtE I. 




ComtnonireaUh establislied— Its defective anthority. and difflni]ti»»s — Sereritlw 
Against the Royalists — Execution of Hamilton, Capel, and UoUaod— DiaeontMil 
in tin- Army— Conduct of John Lilbume — CromwelPs opeifatoB to IwIm J ■ 
His policy in tliat pntfrprine — ("nielty and rapidity of his cojiqnents — Proceed- 
ingii in Scotland — Landing of ('harles the Second — Scotland invaded — The Tic- 
tory of Dunbar — Cromwell debates with the ^am OB poioUof tlltol^gy Chartot 
mircboi into England — Th9 batUo of Worcester. 

Not miny dtyt after the death of the king, the oomnMme dedaied 
the monarchy and the houie of lord* . tbdlidicd ; and camman' 
a council of state, contiatuig of forty persons, was ap- wealth est» 
pointed to assume the government of the nntion. A blished. 
new great seal was produced, and put in commission ; 
and an oath to be laithfnl to the parhament and people was suhstituted 
in the place of the oath uf allegiance and supremacy. The name of 
the king's bench was changed to that of the upper bench. Six of the 
judges resigned their eeate ; hat nx contented to act on obtaimag a de« 
ckration fnm the peient Icgiilatare that no infiringeneift ahould bo 
mide on the fundamental kwi 

Thus a commonwealth waa eatabliahed in the place of the ancieBt 
constitution. But this waa not the acfof the people of fd^^,^ 
England, nor was it approved probably by more tlinn one- Hiuhority, and 
fifth of their number. It was the act of some lifty mem- tl'flicnItieR. 
ljer'5 who occupied the place of the five hundred assembled as the com- 
mons of England in 1640. That the nation would long submit to be 
governed by soeh a body, was not to be expected ; and to strengthen 
iu anthority, the house invited several of the expelled membcva to re- 
turn, and isnied writs to those places where their influence waa most 
poivetful, requiring new elections. By this means their number was 
raised to about one hundred and fifty. Not more than half this ntmi* 
her were regular in their attendance ; and the character of usurpation 
continued to be impressed upon the whole system. But tlic military 
chiefs by whom it had been called into existence, and on wliose capacity 
and resources it depended, justified their conduct on the plea that the 
choice was between such a guvemnient, and the aaceudancy of the pres« 

* Pari. Hi8t.iU.lfl81->im. JoaraabsfthsCoBSMiiis, Vhitdocks, S7l-i-S74, 

Ludlow, i. 246, Wh 
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byterians and royalists, with tlie return of civic proscriptions and eccle- 
siastical intolerance. 

The men who thus expressed themselves were not insensible to the 
dangers which encircled them. In adding to the number of the com- 
mons, though so cautiously done, they were hazarding the control of 
that assembly ; and the necessity of keeping nearly forty thousand men 
in arms, not only exposed them to tlie chances of insubordination from 
that quarter, but created the necessity of laying heavy burdens on the 
people. Added to this, every motion of the new government would be 
watched by hostile parties, embracing the whole of the nobility, nearly 
all the established priesthood and superior gentrj-, and certainly the 
great majority of the people. But it was now too late to be alarmed at 
difficulties. Retreat was no longer possible. To keep possession of 
the reins was the only chance of safety. 

The opposition to be expected was from tlirce quarters, the royalists — 
including the catholics of the three kingdoms, the levellers 
Severities^ in the army, and the Scots. Against the royalists, whose 
rovalists. ^ desperate feeling was well understood, it was resolved to 
l)roceed by way of intimidation. Among the prisoners 
taken in the war of the last summer, and still in confinement, was the 
duke of Hamilton, commander of the Scotch army at Preston, the 
earl of Holland, who had ])roduced an insurrection in the capital ; and 
lord Capel, Goring — earl of Norwich, and Sir John Owen, who were 
taken at the surrender of Colchester. By the ordinance passed in 
prospect of that war, all these persons became liable to prosecution on 
the charge of high treason ; and all were arraigned and condemned \ipon 
that charge in the high court of justice. 

But the parliament reserved to itself the jwwcr to suspend or miti- 
gate the 8enten(?c. In that assembly, Owen was saved 
Hollaud"ca- through the compassion of Hutchinson and Ireton. Gor- 
pel, and Ha- ing owed his life to the casting voice of the speaker, 
mihon. j3y^ ^ gingle vote turned the scale against Holland ; Capel 

and Hamilton were condemned without a division; and these three 
noblemen perished on the scaffold. This severity was meant to strike 
terror into the royalists ; and for a considerable interval it appeared 
to produce the intended effect*. 

But the trial of these unfortunate persons by the authority of the 
high court of justice, was a circumstance which did not augur well for 

• Whitelocke, 374—378. State Trials, iv. 1155— 1250. Ludlow, i. 247 
— 249. A comparison of these proccedinffs, as recorded in the juurnaU, with 
what is to be found in Clarendon, will aiTord another example of the great in- 
accuracy so frequent in that writer. Uutchinson, ii. 162 — IGi. Ludlow mentions 
the humanity of Ireton towards Owen; but, with hii wonted pronencss to such 
sint of omission, where his prejudices are concerned, says nothing of Hutchiason, 
who was the tirst to address the house in his favour. This author, who so often 
tells us of his honesty, and who, perhaps, thought himself honest, could describe 
the l>attle of Nasehy without the slightest mention of Cromwell. Ibid. i. 132. 
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thatidlwMiMe to the ftrndamentd km which hid been meng Ae ftrtt 
pledges of the new power. If the extraordinary occasion for which thel 
tribunal had been instituted was such as to justify its existence, it 
Bhould have ceased to exist as soon as its one object was accomplished. 

The claim of the accused to he trietl by their peers was, in the present 
state of things, unreasonable; but the demand to be tried bv a jiirv was 
also resisted, their 0])ponent8 having reason to gus])P( t tlmt, liy puch a 
form of proceeding, some mitigated sentence only would be obtained, 
and the infant goveroment be deprived of the protection which night be 
aflbrded by each examples. The most distinguished of these anflbren 
was oondenmed, not as duke of Haaulton, but aa earl of Cambiidge. 

The duke of Hamilton had been much occupied, as we have ween^ 
in the king's affaura, on the breaking ont of the troubles in 
Scotland. He was regarded in most quarters as a person {jt^B^pCTtmi. 
of considciiible learning and threat discriniination, and 
possessed so singular a fficilitv in avoiding any mailer nf cniHliu i likely 
to give offence, tlmt all parties appear to have viewed hww for n loner 
time with a mixture of coutidence and suspicion, which, if it exposed 
him to no violent enmities, left him without any warm MetM)|; 'finrnet, 
his biographer, has spared no peine to Yindicate hia intejjllff, bttt Ue 
•oeeeis ia not always equal to hia intenticno. The character of lotd 
Cepel wee soeh aa to place hia fitle among the moot melaocholy inci- 
denta of the civil war. Tie was a person of considerable fortune, with 
a numerous family of children, and until the beginning of this struggle 
was whollv unoonncetod with the court. From that time be put ever^' 
private feeling m subordination to the service of the kinir, and aetpiiucfl 
himself in all his duties with chivalrous integrity, LM^ncrosily, and 
courage. Cromwell spoke justly of him, when he said that conspiracy 
against the commonwealth would never be in want of a leader, dangerous 
no km from his virtuea than from hie talents, ao 1bii|^m lord Capel ahooU 
be atire. The character which he had exhiUtod llliMNIgh tilb he susteined 
in his laat hours. The earl of HoUnnd, of 4vhom enough has been 
said elsewhere, was in sucli impaired hcaltb ib.at bis life would hsfe' 
been of short continuance had it not been taken by the axe of the exe- 
cutioner. Goring earl nf Norwich is often confounded with colonel, 
afterward? Lr<M)priil and lord, Goring, of whom freijuent mention has hern 
made, and \\ ho niav be described as one of the niof^t profane, unprin- 
cipled, and dissolute men of the age, often cast aside as a di&gracc and 
a hindrance by those with whom he professed to act, but possessing 
that cayalier buoyancy and address which served as often to procure 
his leioBtatement. The earl of Norwich boie some resemblance to lord 
Goring in hia jovial habits, hut waa not chargeable with his vices, and 
had few encmiea. Of Owen, it may suffice to observe, Uuit, though 
indebted to Hutchinson and Ireton for his life, he was not the man to 
thank them for their humanity. Mrs. Hutchinson describes him aa ** n 
pillar of ingratitude." ^ 
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But if the Bpirit of the royalists was not to he represBcd without the 

. . aid of intimidation, there was hardly less need of such as- 
Discontents in . . , . , , • i /• 

the army sistancc in the case of the army. On the twentieth of 

laboursof John January in this year, the day on wliich the king's trial 
I urne. commenced, the paper intitled, '* An Agreement of the 
People," of which mention has hcenmade, was presented by Fairfax to 
tlie commons, not that the house should pass it into a law, hut that its 
being sent tlirougli the country to receive signatures, and in tliat form 
to bespeak the sentiments of the people, might be with the sanction of 
that assembly. By this time, however, even the scheme of that paper 
did not carry the work of revolution far enough to satisfy the levellers, 
and the more rigid class of republicans. Tlie former, in particular, 
were taught by their leaders, and especially by the notorious John Lil- 
burne, brother of the colonel of that name, that the instrument adverted 
to had been approved by the officers purely because they saw that it 
might be made to work for their own aggrandizement ; and his warning, 
both to the army and the nation, was, that they were about to fall under 
the power of an oligarchy, more to be dreaded than the return of mo- 
narchical or prelatical oppression. Lilburne, who was equally fond of 
talking and of ^^Titing, sent forth declamatory appeals of this nature 
without weariness and without fear, and employed himself in every way 
to render the military leaders the objects of suspicion, and to make con- 
verts in favour of the most democratic principles of government. His 
views were of the most narrow description, and his patriotism but a 
modiflcation of his vulgar selfishness ; but such was the success which 
attended his labours, and those of his various coadjutors, that the com- 
monwealth seemed to be threatened with destruction almost before con- 
scious of existence. During four months, it required the most decisive 
measures on the part of the commons, and all the promptitude and 
vigour that Fairfax and Cromwell could bring to the enterprise, to suppress 
the mutinous detachments which presented themselves in diflerent parts of 
the countr}'. It was nut diflicult to convict such a man as Lilburne of 
seditious practices ; and on that charge he was committed, with several of 
his associates, to the Tower. This was on the twenty-ninth of March ; 
and on the seventh of June, Fairfax and Cromwell attended a grand 
dinner in the metropolis, commemorative of their successes against the 
mutineers*, 

* Lilbnme had nerved ns a captain under Essex, and vr&% taken prisoner in the 
a/Tair at Brentford. In Oxford he ven» brought to trial on the cliarge of being 
funnd in arms against the king, on which occBsion he defended himself with much 
force and spirit, but would probalily havo stiffpred. Imd not ihe parliament inter- 
posed with a threat of rruliation. ' Tliii waa in 1C42. Tliiee yeani later he ex- 
changed the sword f<ir the pen, and engaged in a warm controversy with PrA'nne 
and the preshyterians in defence of lil)erty of conscience, which brought him into 
rarions troubles, and led to his writing against the parliament with as much deter- 
mination as he had once fotight in its support. In the year following, the charge! 
in which he indulged against public men, declaring, among other things, that Man- 
chester ought to lose his head, were taken up by the house of lords, and he was 
sentenced to be fined four thousand pounds, and to he confined seven years in the 
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There were circumstances which had rendered ihe necessity of these 
exertions at home a source of much perplexity and irritation. Ireland, 
if anything better tlian the name of a government was to be preserved 
there, demanded immediate attention ; and all the remaining strength 
that could be brought to the conflict would probably be required to meet 
the effort about to be made by the Scots in favour of the surviving 
Charles Stuart, whom they proclaimed king as soon as the news of his 
father's death had reached them. 

Cromwell accepted the conduct of the war in Ireland, with the office of 
lord lieutenant, and on the fifteenth of August landed near CrmnweU'iiM* 
Dublin. His army consisted of eight thousand foot, four pedition to 

III 

thousand cavalry, and a formidable train of artillery. The 
only places which then held out for the parliament were Dublin and 
Derry, the authority of Ormond l)eing acknowledged by three-fourths of 
the island. Confiding in such appearance;*, Ormond had invited Charles 
the second to join his standard. But the protcittunts of that island, 
both English and Scots, were most of them decided prcsbytcrians ; and 
the natives were catholics, animated by the most fervid intolerance, and 
their troops so poorly disciplined as to have been almost invariably 
tro<lden down or dispersed when opposed to regular troops. Charles 
naturally hesitated, and no sooner heard of Cromwell's expedition 
than he decided against making hie appearance in that country. 

The causes which produced hesitation with the young king were well 
considered by Cromwell, and appear to have regulated his jn, policy in 
policy in this enterprise. He had long cherished that re- this enier- 
sentment against the catholic religion, which, in conse- P"**- 
quence of cruelties inflicted by its professors, had become the most 
prevalent and powerful feeling of his country, and which, of late, had 
been much strengthened by the accredited reports of the Irish massacre, 
and of similar deeds perpetrated still more recently. He was persuaded 
that no confidence could be placed in the foe with whom he had to deal, 
and very little in his allies ; and he judged that, to bring the war to a 
•pccdy termination, and lhu.=i to prevent the more extensive bloodshed 
which was inevitable in case of its l>eing protracted, he should do well 
to proceed in suc h a manner as to send the terror of his name at once 
from one extrenuly of the island to the other. 

With this determination, he commenced the memorable siege of 

Drogheda. The importance attached to that town had led 

Ormond, the royalist deputy, to put it into the best po«- ^^^"} 

tnre of defence, and to garrison >t with between two and WextWd. 

three thousand of his best troops. Cromwell, instead 

Tower. Under thin sentence he petitioned the lower honse, and wrote to Cromwell 
and other*, and then threw himself upon those "honest l»lades,"the " private xol- 
dien," and the agitatorii. His release from the Tower had been obtained onlv a 
few weeks before his reconimiiment, as mentioned aliore. Walwyn and Overton 
who were committed with Lilburne in 1049, were amonfr the freethinkers of the 
times of the commonwealth. State Trials, iv. I2f»0— I-IJO, Whitelocke 391. 
Journals, April 11, May 12, Julv 18, Sept. II, Oct. 30. ' 
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of allowing himself to be detaiaed by the dilator)' process of a siege, 
cfifected a breach in the wall, and proceeded to take the place by storm. 
In two assaults he saw his veterans repelled, but the third, conducted by 
himself, was successful. His command was, that no quarter should be 
given to any who appeared in arms ; and the greater part of the gar- 
rison fell on that day, and most of those who survived were put to 
death in cold blood on the next — an atrocity sufficiently horrible, with- 
out our being obliged to believe that the massacre extended to women 
and children. Of a hundred and forty soldiers who retreated to a 
tower, and icfused to surrender, the officers, and every tenth man among 
the privates, were put to death, and the remainder sent as convicts to tht 
plantations in Barbadoes. The town of Wexford was defended by two 
thousand catholic soldiers ; but its walls were scaled without difficulty, 
and its garrison put to the sword amidst the cries of no quarter*. 

One effect of this terrible method of proceeding was to induce th< 
authorities of many towns to open their gates to the conqiierors ; and 
this war, conmienced in September, had made such progress by the 
following March, that Cromwell then returned to England, leaving the 
remains of opposition to be watched or subdued by Ireton. Much of 
this success, however, was to be attributed to the intolerance and the 
animosities which subsisted between the native catholics and the pro- 
testant royalists, the plans of both being often thwarted, and their 
exertions generally weakened, from that cause. Cromwell flattered 
himself with having acted wisely, and, upon the whole, humanely, in 
this enteqirise. But, though terror may bring speedy subjection, and 
lessen the immediate amount of blootlshed and 8\if!tering, the sub- 
mission produced by that means is not often lasting. It is to compress 
the flame, not to extinguish it. 

The secret of the cruelty, and of the rapidity, which marked the pro- 
Proceeding in ^^''^K* ®^ Cromwell in Ireland, was the necessity of 
Scotland— placing England, at as early a period as possible, in a 
l&adiog of the condition to meet the threatened hostilities from Scotland. 

With the intention of providing against danger from that 
quarter, an order had been iss\ied by the parliament in January requir- 
ing his presence in England — the negotiations between the estates at 

• Ludlow, i. 253 — 270. C«rte*8 Ormond, ii. 116, et ttq. Leland'a History of 
Ireland, iii. 349 — 3C3. Whitelocke, 41 1 — 430, Dourtm. The Mveral commiinica- 
tioua to the parliament of the •laughter at Drogheda make no mention of the death 
of any who were not found in amis ; and the silence of other authorities who had 
good meant of information on that point, and no disposition to withhold it, 
particularly Castlehaven (Memoirs. 79 — 81) is enough to excuse our scepticiaxn 
respecting it. The communication from the military chaplaiu, Hugh Peters, is 
shockingly characteristic uf the harlKirian fanaticism hy which nut a few .ibout him 
mtiKt be Hup})osed to liare been animated. Sir, the truth is, Drogheda is taken, 
33A2 of the enemy slain, and 63 of ours ; Aaton, the governor, killed, none spared ; 
we have all Ttym and Duiidalk, and are marching to Kilkenny. I come now from 
ftring thanks in the great church. We have all our army well landed. 1 am 
tours, Hugh Peters, Dublin, Sept. 15." Mr. Peters, the minister, arrired at 
Dublin; and, at the beginning of the troubles in Ireland, had a brigade against 
the rebels, and came off with honour and victory." \\ hitelockei 410, 4 1] . 
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EdinVaigh ud tlit ycuog kmg, which were condvded some months 
later, being then id progress. The terms insisted on by the Scotch 
commissioners were, that Charles should adopt the league and coveiiaBt»- 

that he should acknowledge the authority of all parliaments convened 
since the beginning of the civil war ; that he should disavow the peace 
with the Irish cathulics, and promise never to tolerate the catholic wor- 
ship; and that in all civil uffairs he should consent to govern through 
the medium of parliament, and m all ecclesiastical matters with the 
concurrence of the kirk. Charles, much to the disadvantage of bia 
afiirit heaitated to comply with tlMe term8» until he became aware of 
the More of the Scotch royaliiti under Montroie, which did not oceur 
until April. After that event, all hope of obtaining more favoorablo 
conditions vanished ; and, in compliance with the advice of those about 
him, and with the tears of his mother, the young monarch made the 
promises, and took the oatlis required from liini. He then embarked 
without delay ; and, after u voyage of &onte tcdiousness and hazards 
landed in Scotland on the twenty-third of June*. 

iiy this time Cromwell had resumed his scat in parliament, and it had 
been determined not to wait •for the attack from Scotland, sootkud in- 
but al once to invade that country. Fairfax pleaded vaM. 
icraplea of oonidenoe, aa bemg himaelf aworn to the covenant, anil 
declined the reaponaibiliti.of tfie propoeed aggreiaion. The wilii of 
Fairfax had become a violent presbyteriau and royalist, and his con« 
duct in this instance, and on similar occasions of late, is ascribed to her 
influence over him. The commandef-in-( hit f retired from this time 
into private life, scparatint: himself from all puhlic alliiirs until the 
approach of the restoration, wheu he propitiated his enemies by ap> 
peuring in favour of the king. 

The service in Scotland, declined by Fairfax, waa accepted by Crom- 

wellt* On paiaing the Tweed, the Eng^iah anny were aurpriaed to find 

the oountry «ffjHrywhei»,laid waste, and the inluibitanta fled. It Ubtf 

warda appealed Uiat proclamationa had been iaaued, which lequtred tho 

people, through the wliolc space between Berwick and Edinburgh, to 

remove or destroy their substance, and to fly nmrthward, on pain of the 

anathema of the kirk, and of losing their property and their lives. And 

lest these i)enalties should not prove sufficiently alarming, it was given 

out that Cromwell was the very Apollyon of his age, that it was his 

manner to cut oil" the right hands of all boys who were t-ix. years of age, 

* (Jiarlet affect«d to condemn tlie efibrt of Montrofe as made in oppotition to 
his authority. Balfour, iv. 94, 25. Thnrioe's Sttts Pspsn, I. 147* wUMImIm, 
494—447, pautm. 

t Whhclocke, 444'— 449. Ludlow, as usual, describes Cromwell as insincere in 
his attempt to prevail on Fairfax to comply with the wishes of the parliamont. 
But Mrs. Hutchinson, a more diicriminating and a more generous enemy, states, on. 
As anrtiortty of her bntlmid, her eonrletion toflclie eontrary. Lndlow** Mem. f. 
2G9, 270, Hutchinson, ii. 170,171. Tlie remark nf the Inst writer on theconduct of 
Fairfax is highly characteristic. But this great man was then as unmoveable by. 
his Msnis as pertinaeions in obeying Ms irin, whereby he then died to afl Ms for- 
aasrglofy, and bseaine the BMmiBnit of Us own annev wUoh mry day won OBt*' 
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to destroy all males from sixteen to sixty, and to bore the breasts of 
women with hot irons. As the consequence of these threatenings 
and reports, the country everywhere presented the aspect of a deserted 
wilderness. But, by keeping near the coast, Cromwell obtained supplies 
of provision from the fleet which accompanied him*. He discovered 
the Scottish army between Edinburgh and Lcith, but so entrenched, 
and otherwise protected, as t') preclude the possibility of successful as- 
sault. The policy adopted by their general was to avoid an engagement, 
and to exhaust the enemy by scarcity of provisions, fatigue, and sickness. 
During several weeks, this plan was acted upon with steadiness and 
eft'ect, and Cromwell began to look on his diminished ranks with some 
apprehension. On the last day in August he commenced a retreat, in the 
hope of inducing the enemy to follow him, or, failing in that respectf. 
with the intention of fixing his quarters in Dunbar. The ministers in. 
Edinburgh, impatient of the presence of an enemy eu much the object 
of their aversion, and whose total overthrow they had prophesied with 
increasing confidence from the beginning, no sooner saw the sectaries 
striking their tents, and moving southward, than they called loudly for 
an immediate abandonment of that timid and distrustful policy which 
Leslie, their general, had hitherto followed. Their influence prevailed, 
and the general received instructions according to their wishes. The 
English army did not exceed twelve thousand men ; the Scots, who now 
followed cautiously upon their rear, amounted to more than twice that 
number, but many of the latter were men who had never seen war, 
while the former, botli infantry and cavalry, consisted almost entirely of 
veteran soldiers. The Scots bad sent forward detachments to seize 
upon the passes, and to make the expected retreat of the enemy to Eng- 
land as ruinous as possible. 

Cromwell marched on the first day to Haddington ; on the second, to 
Dunbar. At this point Leslie pressed closely on the invaders, ami took 
possession of the heights of Lammermuir on the right and left ; while 
Cromwell spread his force over an open plain near Bruxmouth house — 
the two armies being still separated from each other by a formidable 
dyke. The Scots looked on the foe beneath them as snared and taken. 
During the first day, which was the sabbath, both armies remained 
motionless. On the following morning the Scots began to descend toward 
the foot of the hill. Cromwell, who till that moment had been engaged 
in prayer with the officers, watched this movement, and, regarding it 
as the token of an intention to fight, exclaimed, " The Lord has de- 
livered them into our hands." Through that day, however, the dyke 
deterred either party from making the attack ; but some hours before 
daybreak the next morning, Cromwell despatched a brigade to attempt 
the gaining of a puss between Dunbar and Berwick, which would allow 

* Whitelocke, 447 — 451. 454. " An the army marched through some towni, poor 
women fell on their kneeo, begging; that they would not burn their breasts before 
ihfy destroyed them, and children beg:ging to save their lives.*' Ibid. 
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of their fulling with advantage on tlic position of the enemy. By six 
•o'clock this object was accomplished, and Cromwell, advancing with the 
main body of his anuy, placed himself iu front of the enenty's cavalry. 
The Soots were seen in the act of coming to the chtrge» when the sun, 
hitherto obscured by « fog, suddenly hurst forth, and scattered the mist 
which had concealed the combatants in a great d^pree from each other. 
Cromwell, glancing at the breaking splendour and dispersing vapour, 
shouted, "Now let God arise, and his enemies shall be scattered." 
The charge of the Scots was made with spirit, but was met with 
80 much order and force, particularly by the infantry, that they jirosently 
bcL'au to give gro\ind ; and the Scotch infantry no sooner limkcil upon 
the rout which began among the cavalry, tiiuu u punic seized tiicm, and 
throwing away their arms, they fled in every direction. Four thousand 
Scots fell on that day, and ten thousand were made prisoners. The 
inctoty of Dunhar opened the gates of Edinburgh to the iuvaders 

During his stay in that city, Cromwell endeavoured to conquer the 
men by his powers in argument, whom he had subdued Cromwell 
by the sword. His passion for polemics, it should be re- detwtes with 
mcmbered, was older than his reputation in the field, and |,,*ntsof' 
he was now among a people w ho revered no power so much thetilogy. 
as that of acuteness in debate on a (picstion of tlieolocy. It is 
by no means just to ascribe to hypocrisy the attempt of Cromwell to 
convince those men tluit he had thought on their favourite topics as 
effectually as themselTes, and that he could reason upon them with as 
much force and readiness. In so doing, he acted in accordance with 
the spirit of his age and country, and with his own early habita and 
impressumsf. 

* Whitelocke, 456, 466. Old Pari. Hist. xix. 433—462. Carte's Letiers, i. 381. 
Balfonr> It. 07* Ladhiw, i. Sm3, 984. 

t Wlutelorko, 45f!, \r,\. Thnrinc, i. I'lR— U;3. It is not without nn < fr.)rt 
that wc can form an aciei|iirtte iili-u ot that cnlhti!tia«D) on the Mibject of religion 
which possessed the mind of Cromn-eii nuA of many with whom he aetcd. Baxttt 
npeaks of beinp^ present at a vijfoniiis iikii'miit)! lit* tu'een some paHiamcntarians and a 
tietacliment of royalista under Goring ; .ind hAiU : " I hu]t[K'ned to be next to majur 
Harrison when the flight (of Goring's party) Wgiin, and heard him, witli u loud Toios 
break fonh into the praisrs of God, with fluent expreniont, as if he bad been in n 
raptnr*** Life, Kb. i. part i. p. 64. Conoerningr the early life of Cromwell, liie 
royalist, sir Philip Warwick, writ.";: "After the rondiiioti of Oxr.nd. I had oc- 
casion to convene with Air. CroniweU'a physician, Dr. bimcutt, wiio assured me 
that for many yearn his patient was a mote splenetic man, and had fandea ahout 
the croM in the town, and that he had been callt'd up to him at midiiljjlit. ami such 
unseaAonable hourx, vt-ry many times, upon a strong fancy that lie vva.<« <iyiiig. 
The Hrst years of his manhood were spent in a dissolute course of life, in good fel* 
lowKhip, and paming, which afti'r**'ards he seemed very sorrowful for. declaring he 
was ready to make restitution unto any man who would accn»e him. or whom ho 
could acc-u«e himself to have wronged. When he was thuH civili/.. <l. fi, jtatted him^ 
tetf to mm Ais eim temper, and /tretemted unit trtat^crtM and reve/aiiotuJ" Mem. 
275. A len fenerons enemy lemarlta of him at thb time, that he assumed the 
hehavii>nr of a penitiMit. and gave hiniM'lf wholly up to the hearintj of sermons, 
reading of godly books, and to works of niortidcati'on.*' Bales, Kleuchus Motuum. 
rktsl£pw91l>. SceHaRia^fLifeorCramweIl,«-*IO. 

Si 
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The battle of Dunbar gave the victors possesBion not only of Edin- 
burgh, but of the fertile county of Fife, and of the whole country to 
the Forth. It served also to call up a powerful party in Scotland, who 
were more disposed to act with the parliament of England than to 
Buhmit to the new king. These formidable checks, however, were not 
sufficient to prevent the young prince from being crowned with mocli 
oeremoony at Scone, nor to deter him ftom entertaining the thonght of 
carrying the war Into England. 

With that view Chailea left Stirling on the laat day in July, at the 
head of a coniiderable amy aiiddenly aaaembled tor the 
wiwaJch^^^"' purpoee. This oioveinent appears to have taken Cromwell 
toward Sag- by aurprise ; and ro rapid were the marches of the king, 
that he found it possible to cross the borders, and to reach 
"Worcester, without encountering an enemy. From that point the monarch 
issued his proclamations, calling upon the nubility, gentry, and people, to 
join him ; but though the army which he brought with him amomited to 
twelve thousand men, a iew hundreda only discovered sufficient 
mcUnation or courage to ohey his summons. In the mean time, 
Cromwell arrived with a force which had increased with every day's 
march since his entrance into England, and joining his followers with 
the regiments under Lilbume, Harrison, and Lambert, was hailed with 
the loudest acclamations. The parliamentarians in the neighbourhood 
of Worcester were now much more numerous thuu the royalists, but 
several detachments were separated from the main body under Cromwell 
by the windings of the Tean and the Severn ; and it was this circum- 
stance which, on the third of September, disposed the king to give 
battle to the force commanded by Cromwell on the east hank of tho 
latter river, the bridge which had been thrown over it that morning 
having rendered it probaUe that no other opportunity for attacking 
anydirision of the enemy apart from the rest woidd occur*. 

Cromwell took possession of a rising but undulating ground called 
Redhill, the high ground at the back of which was covered with Perry- 
wood. Kidliill wiis about half a mile eubl of the citv, 
Woreetiar stretchinir over a space of nearly that extent. The king 
brought all his avuilublc force, consisting of sixteen thou- 
sand men, to the eonflict in that quarter. The first attack of the 
royalists was on the newly raised militia regiments. These troops had 
volunteered their serrioea, and during the day acquitted themselves with 
great credit, but shrunk before the forat onset, leavmg some of dieir 
guns in the hands of the enemy. Several r^ments more accustomed 
to such dangers were now brought into action, and pressed with ao 
much weight and steadiness on their opponents, that, after ^ sharp 
conflict, maintained with various success during more tluni foiir hours, 
the retreat of the royalists became general, and lu)rse and foot began to 

* Ludlow, i. 311^13. Whitdooke, 4d8— 480,, 
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seek the shelter of the city. Even there their pursuers followed thciii, 
and the struggle so long sustained in the field was renewed in the 
streets. But victory had taken the bide of the parliament ; and Charles, 
having given an example of courage worthy of the object for which 
he contended, owed his escape through the north-east gate of the city 
to the generous effort of a small body of his adherents, who, to call 
off the attention of the enemy from that quarter, made a show of resist- 
ance in another *. 

After nightfall, the king listened to his followers, who advised his 
proceeding before 'day-break, with a few trusty attend- 
ants, to Boscohel House, the concealments of which would 
afford him the best chance of safety. At Whiteladies, a 
house in the same neighbourhood, and the property of the same family, 
the king rested, after a ride of five-and-twenty miles. Before sunrise 
Charles dismissed his followers, and quitted the house, disguised as a 
woodman, having discoloured his skin, and parted with his long hair. 
By this promptitude he avoided a party of the parliament cavalry, 
who surrounded the house at an early hour, and searched all its 
apartments. From the neighbouring wood, in which he jiassed the day 
after the battle, the monarch journeyed on foot the following night to 
Madely, with the intention of casting himself upon the royalists in 
Wales, until a vcsacl might be secured to convey him to France. But 
the country was everywhere scoured by the enemy ; the passes of the 
Severn were all guarded ; and after concealing himself during the day- 
light beneath the hay in a barn, Charles returned the following night, 
weary and depressed, to Boscohel. The next day he spent in an oak tree, 
in company with colonel Careless. This tree stood near a pathway crossing 
a meadow. The meadow was surrounded by a wood ; and the tree 
having been recently cut so as to present a dense mass of foliage, it 
afforded protection to the fugitives, while, by making slight apertures, 
they watched the motions of their pursuers more than once in the course 
of the day. 

On the eighth of the month, the king joined lord Wilmot at Mosely, 
his guardians at Whiteladies having supplied him with a horse from the 
mill for that purpose, and with the roughest and most thrcndhare suit 
the house could furnish. The royal confidants in all these places 
were catholic recusants, and the day after the arrival of the king at the 
place last mentioned the house was visited by a party of soldiers, and a 
search was with difficulty prevented. From Mosely Charles proceeded 
on horseback to Bristol, disguised as servant to the daughter of colonel 
Lane, who had obtained a pass to visit her relations in that city. The 
king's next move was to the house of colonel Windham, near Sherborne, 
from which place he proceeded to Lyme, expecting to find a captain who 

* Ludlow, i. 814. Whitelocke, 482—485. Old Pari. Hist. xx. 40 — If.. Bo*, 
cobel, 14—22. 
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had been engaged under pretence of assisting a young couple in escaping 
to France, wlioac marriage he was lold had been interdicted by the merci- 
less selfishness of the lady's guardian. But the captain's wife prevailed 
on him to forego his engagement, and another venel was not to he 
ohtainod. Juliant Coningsby, accevdingly, the pretended ward, with 
Wilniot, Windham, and Charles in the dress of a servant, returned, after 
a night of alarm, and some dangers hy the way, to their former asylum. 
By this time the rumours afloat suggested that the house of colonel 
Windham was no longer a safe retreat. From the eighth of October to 
the fourteenth the king found liin jdace of refuge at Ileale, near Salis- 
bury, and from tint ])lace he ])rocceded to Skorchani, where, after being 
recognised by more than one person, he embarked in a coal vessel, 
which bore him safely tu tlic small town of Fecamp in Fiance *. 
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Thi batdea of Dunhar and Worcester gave an increased splendour to 

the fame of Cromwell. But his old acquaintance Lilburne, and the 

mixed multitude of persons who may be described as the disciples of that 

person, ■were not to bo awed into obedience by anv ereatncss 
Cwidtiot of • • . c 

Lilhiunp— ^^^^^^ tjcneral. In a few months after his commitment 

Suteof public in 1019, Lill)unic i)l)t;ii:Rtl a verdict of not guilty from a 
fodii^. jury, tolhc grcut uioi tilicution of his prosecutors. In 1652 

a new offence placed him in their power, and by a vote of purUa- 
ment he was required to pay a heavy fine, and was banished for life. In 
the following year he solicited Cromwell for permission to return, and 
receiving no answer, ventured to appear amidst his old associates. The 
sentence which banished him msde this conduct felony ; and after several 

• B'ount'^ Pntrolel. Harleian Miscellany, iv. 441. ri »fy. itotiosperlive Peview 
xiv. -Jii. Batec. Elenchas, Part ii. CJarendou Hist. vi. 61(^541. Liugard, xi., 
86«-97> 
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petitions had been presented in his favour by the apprentices in London, 
and others, he was placed a second time before a jury. During five days 
he contrived to embarrass the proceedings of the court; and when obliged 
to plead, protracted the trial to a late hour of the third day. His courage 
and dexterity increased the number and attachment of his followers, pomc 
thousundss of whom attended daily, and many with arms, for the jjurpose, 
it was rumoured, of effecting a rescue should the verdict be unfavourable. 
Pa|)er8, indeed, were circulated, which declared that Lilhune thoold not 
die until ** three Kore thontand *' men who had emhraced his true prin* 
ciplei of republican government had shown themselves ready to die 
with him : and Cromwell, who watched these proceedings with deep 
interest, considered it prudent to have some detachments of military in 
readiness to suppress disorder. 

The chief arguments of the prisoner were, that the parliament, con- 
sisting of a house of commons only, could be no court of justice, and 
accordingly had no authority to send him into banishment ; that in- 
dependent of that fact, the functions of the parliament which passed 
that sentence upon him had ceased with the death of the late king ; 
that no decree even of the most properly constructed l^udature should 
be deemed binding on the consciences of men, if unjust in itself; 
and lastly, and above all, it was contended Uiat a jury should judge 
of the law of the case brought before them, as well as of the fact, and 
flioiibl accordingly set at nought all instructions requiring them to 
convict an accused man in ;i jit nalty which they knew to bc'wnmeriled. 
The jury listened to his pleading sixteen hours on the last day, and then 
pronounced a verdict of acquittal. The reiterated shouts raised by the 
multitudes in the neighbourhood of the Old Bailey were heard in White- 
hall, at Westminster, where Cromwell was then rendent, and awaiting 
the issue of this contest ' 

But the sentence which called forth this loud esroltetion was not fol- 
lowed by the liberation of the popidar favourite. On the ground of some 
seditious aspersbns against the ruling powers, proved to have been ut- 
tered bv him during his trial, he wns remanded to the Tower, and it was 
resolved by the parliament that he should remain a prisoner during plea- 
sure. The law authorised him to demand the cause of his recommitment, 
and the open trial of that cause. But this great safeguard of personal 
liberty, for which the Eliots and Hampdens had so honourably contended^ 
was in this case put in abeyance, on the plea that the spirit of license 
fbroad made the possession of such immunities for the presoit incom* 
patible with the eiistenee of any government Even the jurymen, after 
the evil example of fonner times, were questioned on account of their 
verdict, but do not sppesr to have been subjected to any restraint or 
penalty. Their iinnnimous defence was, that they were not bound to 
conHnc their verdict, as required by the court, to the simple fact that 
the John Lilburne at the bar was the same who had been sent into 
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btnishmcnt, but that it became them (o judge of the law of the case, aa 

affirmed by the prisoner *. 

Lilburne was removed from the Tower to Jersey : he obtained his 
rclense from Elizabeth Castle in thai island in 1657, and died not long 
afterwards, ending his stormy course as a member of the society of 
Quakers. His history afibrda much iustnietion with respect to the feeling 
and character of his tiinea 

It was maintained by the prosecutors of linnime that the existing 
government promised to be a greater benefit to the country than any 
that could be substitnled in its place, and that, in consequence of its 
being so recently and so imperfectly established, it could uot be ex- 
pected to continue long, if men were left nt jicrfect libcrtj' to scatter 
their firebrands amonq the combustible material tlmt lay everywhere 
around it. In tlie case of Lilbume, this hazard, they said, was not to 
be provided against consistently with the ancient laws of the land, and 
that they were therefore at liberty to avail themselTes of those pre* 
cedents which the necessities of the late times had served to multiply 
much beyond the Irishes of wise and patriotic men. They spoke alao 
of theae irregular ezerdsea of power as in a great degree peculiar to 
newly established governments, and in fact as necessarily attendant 
upon them when introduced aa the result of a {Protracted struggle 
between powerful parties. 

Whatever may be thought of this reasoning, nothing but a real sense 
of danger could have induced manyof theleadersin thisnew 
co^uctuf the "'■^'^^ 0^ things to concur in demanding, as they did at this 
flnvernineat. time, that every man in England, above seventeen years 
Jan. leao. Qf j^gg^ should piomiae to be fiithful to the commonwealth, 
on pain of not being allowed to maintain any action at lawf. To this 
cause also we must attribute their conduct in f^ng so dangerous a per> 
manence to the high court of justice, a tribunal which, in regard to atate 
qoestions, deprived the subject of the protection secured to him by the com- 
mon law, and the most valued statutes, and placed the countrv, in effect, 
under martini Isiw. Tlie reproach of inconsistency was unavoidable in 
such ])roceciiing8, and wcnild not luive been hicurrcd by shrewd men, 
except as deemed necessary in providing against greater evils. But at 
the moment when these questionable couraea became most observable, 
the standard of Charles Stuart waa unfurled ill Scotland; and the 
royalists in En^and, small as was the eflbrt made by them when the 
crisis arrived, were more or less associated in every district of the country 
finr the purpose of assisting his enterprise — much of the secret corre- 
spondence relating to those local organizations having passed from time 
to time into the hands of the government. Colonel Andrews and captain 

• State Trials, v. 'iU7-*4AO. 
t Thbwat ths*'engagera«iit*' which gtw aoauAoflRraes to tha Presbyterian 
rovaliitts. It wa4 adomsd tn hnaiMiats protpeol of the Invasion of SoottsiMl. 
Neal, iv. 8—13; 
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BeoMD mfiend dttth, and othera were lul^ect to minor penalties, ai 
partiea wbo had been engaged in aiding and uniting theie ▼arioot bands 

of conspirators *. 

But the disaffection of the old royalists was not so diffictilt to 
suppress as that of the new. The latter included the ^'rcut majority 
of the presbyterians in both kingdoms. These parties Disaffection 
had never contcmuliited the lull of the monarchy, and utill oi the presby- 
less the fall of the covenant ; and the cavaliers themselves 
were not more opposed to taking the oath of fidelity to the existing 
goternment. Tbej relosed to observe the dsya of fasting or thanks- 
giving appointed by aothority ; nor could they be induced, as was the 
custom of the age, to read die acta of parliament from the pulpit. The 
most active of this party were known to be in communication with the 
Scots, and desirous that the plans which were frustrated by the de- 
feat at Worcester should be realised. Even Baxter denounced the inva- 
sion of Scotland, and employed his eloquence to dissuade the soldiers 
from engaging in itf- 

In attempting to curb this waywardness, the parliament proceeded 
with caution and firmness. Persons were appointed to negotiate with 
the maloontent*^ and to aasure them of flie protection of the govern- 
ment, and of the security of their preferments, on condition oif their 
agreeing to abstain from meddling with affairs of state; and with re- 
spect to those who should persist in vilifying the civil power from the 
pnll>it, it was resolved that their conduct should fall niuler the juflirTnent 
of a committee, wlio should be empowcrc<l to <!( |)i i\ e tlicui of their 
livings. As the Scots encouraged these diBorders, the parliament ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to their erring brethren in both nutions, com- 
plaining of the injustice which made the proscription of every form of 
eoeleaiastkal polity beside their own an indispensable condition of their 
friendship. They say, however, We an stall determined not to be dis- 
eoursged in our endeavonn to promote the purity of religion, ^^^^^ 
and the liberty of the commonwealth ; and for the satisfac- 
tion of our preabyterian brethren, wc declare that we will continue ail 
those ordinanoea which have been made for the promoting a reformstion 

" MiltonV State PaiM-rs. :u,p0t$im, Leieeitsi's Jonmsl,97« «y> State 
• TriaU, V. 1—42. W hitelucke, 486. 

t From Shrawibiiry. Ths mlnlttOTt prsMh mach afrBiiuit the pre»ent gorsin- 

mpiit, to rncmirnrt' tlif people to ^pdition. ajid to rivf for rhc kiri(^. Tlint on the 
day of the public last, kept in one of their churches, there was :i mock la^t kept in 
dl6 other two churches by agreement of milxUcen, and twonermons pi earlied in them 
purposely to di«ttii h the fast enjoined by authority." Whitelocke. March 1, I<i49. 
*• Letters from Cliester of the minister* in that oiunty exclaiming against the eu- 
gafft-raent, and condemning all that take it to the pit of hell." Ibid, Mandl 5. 
*' FroBi MewcasUv. Th« taking the «iigagein«iit sticlu most with tlie presbyterians, 
wIm pretend eontdenoe to oppose It, but the eaT»Hers, in policy, nibwrihe it." 
January 22, 1C40. " The cler^^y of Si-dtlainl c prn( ur»-(l strirt onii'i s from tliu 
commiutoneTB of the states fur the proaecutiug of the sectaries, and hare a grea( 
arbitrary power ia pmMsediug sgwntt ihen* and tbey are pnrgad out of ths army 
at wsUss iDsliguante.'* Whftsloeks^ Aji. I8M. 
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of religion in doctrine, worship, ami discipline, in their fidl force, and 
will uphold the same, in order to ^^iipprc5.B ]>opery, supcrstitinn, blas- 
l)hoiiiy, and all kinds of profancness. Only wc conceive ourselves 
obliged to take away all such acts and ordinances as are penal in 
matters of conscience. And because this has given so great oflence, 
we declare as in the presence of God, that by vhomioever this liberty 
•hell he abused, we will be ready to justify our displeasure against them 
by au effectual prosecution of suchoffienders V 

In the hope of soothing these infallible theologMUDS still further, it was 
resolved that the dean and chapter lands, excepting those of Christ 
clmrcli, mid of the great public schools, should be sold. The money 
obtained frum that soiirce, and from the sale of the bishops* lands in 
1G46, was applied to the augnicntation of poor livings. I'rcsbytcrian- 
ism was allowed to remain as the established ecclesiastical polity ; and 
the law relating to tithes was not to be disturbed until an equivalent, 
equally certain, should be provided in the place of them. Still, the 
sectaries were to be tolerated through tlMTnation, in the universities, and, 
under certain restrictions, within the establishment itself; and this 
grand delinquency in the bearers of the civil swnrd, allied as it was 
with preferences hostile to monarchy, was enough to keep u formidable 
number of the English covenanters in a state of avowed disnffcclion. 
It followed, US a consequence, thai ministers of the independent j)er- 
suasion were placed in greater prominence by the government than they 
would otherwise have been ; and the prcsbyterians not only saw those 
hated sectaries the poesessurs of livings in ilie church, but, what was to 
them still more irritating, raised to the chief places of trust and honour 
in the universities t> 

But the blow which humbled tbis proud aristocracy the most was the 
Kxectitign of execution of I^ve, one of their most popular preachers. It 
Lf)ve. was proved that a conspiracy had been carried on at the house 

•< "f,'— • of this divine ; that monies collected in aid of Charles Stuart, 
and of his adherents in Scotland, ha<l been laid on the table of the prisoner ; 
and that he had some ac(^uaintance with the contents of certain trea- 
sonable letters which had passed between bis associates and correspond- 
ents. His condemnation called forth numerous petitions in his fiivour ; 
the psrliament deferred execution of the sentence; and, after a while, 
transferred the matter to the judgment of Cromwell, who was then in Soot- 
land; and Cromwell, by remaining silent until the day of executiou ar- 
rived, allowed the sentence passed to take itn course. The prcsbyterians 
had never been fdlcd with so much astonishment and alarm as by this 
proceeding. Land had perished on the same block, and it was nnw 
manifest that " painful preachers *' were not- to parley with treasou any 
more than popish prelates |. 

• Pari. Bht, iii. 1924. 

I Ni-ah iv. 8—25. Ormo K Lif«! c.f Owen, 132—135. 167—107, pnsilm. 
; Sute Trial", v. 44— 2(»7. Aiilton'» Papers, 60—70. Whicdocke, 470-~17'l. 
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The muderation of the English parliament on matters of eccle- 
siastical conformity was, during the period of the commonwealth, with- 
out precedent in the history of this country. It did not State of re- 
indccd extend to a toleration of the catholic worship, nor l>?ion under 
to the open use of the episcopal liturgy. The former ex- wealth""""' 
ccptiun WHS made on the assumption that the sacrifice of 
the mass was an act of idolatry, and the latter on political, more 
than on religious grounds. The doctrines of Socinus also were de- 
scribed as blasphemy, and their early advocates in this country, 
Fry and Diddle, were subject to prosecutions, the former being ex- 
chitled from his place in parliament^ the latter imprisoned. Nor 
were the magistrates to forget that on them it devolved to check and 
punish all sorts of immorality and profaneness. But with these excep- 
tions, no man was to be molested on account of his religion. 

The majority of the established clerg)' were presbyterians. With 
these, as we have stated, were some indepenilcnt ministers, and a few of 
^ the baptist denomination. Many episcopalians retained their livings, 

the only qualification required from them being a promise of submission 
to the present government. Some gave this pledge on the ground that 
they had always been the advocates of a reformed episcopacy, others, 
from supposing that no particular form of ecclesiastical government is 
* essential to Christianity ; and a greater number, perhajis, from a wish to 

avoid sectdar inconvenience, or from l)eing little concerned alwut the 
religious diflercnces of the times. It may be added, that the most un- 
I willing conformist, though he might not read the liturgy, was allowed 

^ to make selections from it to almost any extent in the exlemiwre prayers 

which he was required to offer from the pulpit. 
I Amiil the senseless extravagance and hollow pretensions which were 

no doubt prevalent in that age, it may be questioned whether Eng- 
land has ever possessed a larger amount of conscientiousness, morality, 
and sincere piety, than dttring the brief day of her commonwealth. No 
* real piety was needed to enable a man to take up the religious ])hraseology 

I . of the times, to frequent long services, or even to take an effective part 

I in them ; but men whose lives were blameless, and who laboured with 

f much patience and self-denial for the moral and religious improvement 

of their neighbourhood, are entitled to our favourable judgment. The 
two thousand clergymen whose noble integrity taught them to relinquish 
their livings in 1660, and the tens of thousands who adhered to them 
through the long night of proscription and j>er8ecution that followed, were 
all men who had grown up amid civil war, and who, having shown wh&t 
they could accomplish under one government, were to show what they 
could endure under another. Even in this better class, there was too gc- 
neruily, as we have often remarked, a narrow spirit of intolerance, which 
makes them justly liable to censure. Wc shall have occasion also to ob- 
serve, that the character of gloom and severity, which their views of rcli» 
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glut) imparted to tbcir general maniien, was connected with attempto 
to iliscmititeiiance and suppretB many of those public indulgences and 
amuseniuuts, which, though common to the mn«s of the people in all 
countries, were regarded as leading to so much profaneness and sensual 
excess, as to render the permission of them in the instance of any govern- 
ment professing a subjection to the authority of the Christian religion 
highly criminal. 

With regard to the state of the univeraitiea during the interregnunv 
• it is in the following terms that Clarendon describee the 

'nnifsiriSl condition of Oxford at the time of the restoration :— " It 
yielded a harvest of extraordinary, good, and sound know- 
ledge in all parts of leaniitip ; mn\ nuuiy who were wickedly introduced, 
applied themselves to the study of learning, and tiic practice of virtue." 
On the contrary, nothing could be more deplorable than the state of 
Oxford when it passed at the close of the war into the hands of the 
pitabyterians, or rather of die independenta. If oat of ita eoUegea and 
haliawere in a dilapidalied and almoat deaerted atate, oecnpied by the 
mUitaxy, oonTerted mto magaainee, or rented by the townsnten. Five 
were widurat an inmate. Scarcely any evidence of the work of educa- 
tion could be seen. The long accumulated treasure of the univerai^ 
had been consumed, its debts multiplied, and ita general appearance was 
that of poverty and ruin •. 

From this review of the ecclesiastical alFairs of England under 
the commonwealth, we shall pass to notice the general 

^*^^' affiuraof Ireland and Scotland to the doae of the same 
period. In the fimner country, the victoriea of Cromwell were followed 
by the same vigorous and suoeeaaftd pmaecttlion of the war on the part 
of Ireton. In the autumn of that year« the county of Clare, and the 
-provinces of Conuaught, a£forded the royalists their only asylum; and 
those districts were suffering from pestilence antl famine. Disaster only 
seemed tn multij)ly the eatises of dissension, and to convince the con- 
federate catholics more and more that no good could follow from an 
enterprise in which heretics under the sentence of excommunication 
were allowed U> take so prominent a part. In the spring the Shannon 
.would become fordable, and then their last retreat must bSL It waa 
while the insurgents were occupied with these irritating and foreboding 
topics that commissioners arrived from the English parliament with the 
o£fer of peace on terms declared by the confedcratea to be moderate, and 
auch as shnuld be accepted. But they were controlled in their judg- 
ment by two of their leaders, Clanricarde and Castlehaven, who, faithful 
to the secret instructions of the young king, were determined at all ha- 
zards to continue the war in Ireland, until the result of llie uttetiipt 
about to be made upon England should he ascertained. The proposals 

* Cl.tundon, Uiifetti. S46. S98.8I7. 360. v, 16V. 481, 488. Oivn^ Life of 

Owen, lti!>— 187. 
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Hi peace were accordingly ngectad by a majority ; ind the catholic 
council employed itself for some months in negotiations to obtain tmc- 
coura from t1iat dij^tincrnished Kdveiiturer, the duke of Lorrain. But the 
battle of Worcester soon follow ed, and by allowing tlic parliament to 
»end reinforcements to the army in Ireland, made submission inevitable. 
What remained was an expiring effort, though the complete subjugation 
of the island did not take place before the spring of 1653. 

By the teniis of capitulation, those who laid down their anns were 
tided in transporting AtmaeWcs to enter the aervice of foreign princea, 
with the exception of indifidualawho had murdered any of the English) 
or had been engaged in the massacre of 1642 ; all such persons were 
reserved to become examples of criminal justice. The civil aufehoritiM 
were enjoined to carry on the government, and to administer justice, in all 
possible cases, according to the laws of England. But a high court of 
justice was instituted to meet cases of exception ; and the forfeitures and 
changes which took place in regard to property were such as to prevent 
tin inhtUtanta from forgetting that they were ft oonqnered people. The 
•states seized were of immense extent, and little remained which had 
not in effect been declared liable. Power was moreorer given to 
Jtbe authorities of the island, in conjunction with the parliamentary 
eommissioners, to compel suspected persons, snd laige masses of the 
people, to exchange their residence whenever snch exercises of their 
functions should be deemed expedient for the pul)!ic tranquillity. The 
catholic worship was not tolerated ; and the {)ric^ts, from being regarded 
as the chief authors of the hite massacres and rebellion, were exposed to 
severe penalties. It is certain that the country had never been so com- 
pletely subdued, though the necessitf of aerdsrag such large powers, in 
order to seeore what conquest had gained, may be doubtful. The right 
to attempt conquests, that can only be maintained by such ndeans, is 
still more questionable. In the judgment of the conquerors, the bftf- 
btrian fanaticism of the natives was such as to make all hope of per- 
manent submission vain, except as provided for by strong military force, 
and by vesting such n discretionary authority in the government as 
would probably lead to frequent acts of despotism. But these arrange- 
ments comiileted, hostilities ceased, and comparative prosperi^ returned 
to that long distracted kingdom \ 

In Scotland, the same success attended the arms of the common- 
wealth. Cronnrell, on leaving that kingdom to follow the 
army under Charles Stuart, charged general Monk to pro- ^^gm".'^' 
seeute the work which had been so prosperously commenced, 
and left him the command of eight th6usand men. Monk proceeded 
with vigour and rapidity toward an accomplishment of the object thus 
assigned to him. Stirling caatlc, which boasted of having resisted all 

* Ludtow, i. 268— 353, /lattcn. Clanricsrde's Memoirs, 1 — ")«. Carte's Onnoad, 
li. 118—154. Uland, UL 364— 987* CMUehavsa, Mem. 88. 
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the attacks of iovaden for more than six hundred years, was oWiged to 
capitulate when nssalU'd by the foe who now invested it ; and soonafter- 
\i'ardS) accident or treachery placed the whole body of tlie nobility and 
others who were entrusted with tlie government in the liands of the 
enemy. These prieouers, more than three hundred in number, were 
wtaasd in ttaembly at Ellet, and sent, along with the tpoiU of the regal 
apartments at Stirling, to London. Stirling caade was entered on the 
fourteenth of August ; the capture of the funetionaries at Eltet was on 
the twenty-eighth ; and four days later, the populous and wealthy town 
of Dundee was taken by assault. The governor had sent an insulting 
mespnge to the I'liuli^h crencrnl when called to surrender, and in revenge, 
the greater ]);\rt of tlic i^arrison were given to the sword ; many women 
and children also pcrishetl during the conflict, and in con8t (|\icnce, it 
was said, of the sanguinary orders which had been issued by Monk. 
After the fall of that town, little resistance was made ; and the com- 
monwealth, in extending iu conquests to Inverness, and to the Orkney 
and Shedand Isles, boasted of having done more tiian had been found 
possible by the ancient Romans, or by the long line of English princes. 
Measures were subsc(|ucnt1y adopted with a view to the incorporation 
of the country with England ; and those measures were prosecuted, in 
the face of much coinplnint from tlie people, and Itnid opposition from 
the clergy, but not with such despatch as to be completed when the 
usurpation of Cromwell put an end to the parliament, and to the com- 
monwealth *. 

In its proceedings^ with regard to foreign powers, the commonwealth 
TraiwMtioM o**^^''^'^ pretensioos with a dtgnt of vigour and ac- 
wUh foraign tivity unknown to our history since the better days of 
powers. Elizabeth. Among the most important of these proceed- 
' ings, "were those relating to Portugal, Sj)ain, and the 
United Provinces. Only a few weeks subsequent to the death of the 
king, the fleet which harl revolted from the parliament in the preceding 
year put to sea under the command of prince Rupert. Having com- 
mitted various depredations on the coasts of England and Ireland, the 
prince was ere long compelled to seek protection from the government 
of Portugal. The shelter afforded to the pirate in the Tagua — for 
such was the name which Blake, the English adnural, gave to the 
oligeet of his pursuit— led to a seizure of many Portuguese vessels, 
which was followed fay an anrest of the English merchants at liidMn, 
and reprisals upon their property. But the Portuguese were not long 
j„ly, iu discovering that they were unequal to the contest which 
1 '•'»-• thev Imd provoked; and after a tedious negotiation of 
twelve months, and pulnnittiug to some haughty treatment from tlic 
offended republic, they consented to repair all the injuries they bad 

• BaUbur,ir. 914, Sift. Whttelocke, 477- 481, 482. 484, 48d. Laing, i. 430, 431. 
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done, and to defray the cliarge of the hostilities which had been made 
necessary by their conduct 

The Spanish government had never manifested any sympathy with 
the misfortunes of the late king, but was likely to hKVt ^.^ 
nuieh lew with the power which now pMiesied the tu- 
preme authority. The hope, hoivcver, of finding in the new republic an 
antagonist of Portugal, and of the Statefl» disposed the ministers of 
Spain to acknowledge its authority, and to solicit its alliance. Aschani, 
■who was sent ambassador to Madrid, wns murdered, wliilc seated at 
table with a Spanish ecclesiastic, who acted as his interpreter, by a party 
of English royalists, one of whom proved to be a servant of Cotting- 
ton and Hyde, then at that place upon an embassy from Charles Stuart. 
The murder of Ascham was toward the end of May in 1C50, and in the 
Mowing December a grand audience was given to the Spanish am- 
bassador, Don Alonso, who was desirous of counteracting the efforts of 
the ambassador just then arrived from Portugal, and of securing the 
court of Madrid from the blame to which it was liable on account of the 
hte of the Bnglish rainistsr. Alonzo was conducted from his lodgings 
in the state coach, in company with the earl of Salisbury, Sir Thomas 
Mildmay, and Sir Peter Wentworlh, and followed by between thirty and 
forty gentlemen in carriages. At Whitehall the procession was received 
by troops of cavalry, and the whole road from that place to the entrance 
of the house of commons was lined with military. The lioor of the house 
was covered with a rich Bttsiaii carpet, and a little on one side from the 
centre was a chajv of stali provided for the ambassador. The attend- 
ants remained between the door and bar of the house, while the am* 
bassador advanced, and, having paid the usual respects to the si)eaker 
and the members, took his scat. His credentials, written in Latin, were 
piesented to the speaker by Sir Oliver Fleming. Don Alonzo then 
rose, and " with much gravity and rcs])ect, declared the desire his master 
had to continue the amity betwixt iKitmns ; that the murderers of 

Mr. Ascham were in close prison under a guard ; that the king hjid used 
all the ways he could to bring them to justice, being strongly opposed 
therein by the church; that he doubted not at length to succeed, and 
would do as much Uierein ss if his own son had been murdered." 
Philip was farther represented as glorymg not a little in the remem- 
brance that himself— the greatest prince in Christendom — had been the 
first to acknowledge the English parliament as the supreme power of the 
nation. But of the six men who were concerned in the assassination of 
Ascham, one fled to the house of the Venetian ambassador, and five to 
a place of sanctuary i and so strung was the popular feeling in favour 

* Whitelocke, J.'.O. 462. 454, 455. 462. 520. Tlmrloe. 131. 142. 155. Clarendon, 
vi. 140. 1 48, 149. 870. 390—305. MUton Papers, 1 1. 3d. 40, 42. 84. Pari. Ui«(. iii. 

iaU5, 13C6. 
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of the ddprite, that the gofernment at Madrid, and their alUei in Eng- 
land, deemed it ]irudent to appear content ^ntb the arreat and death of 
me offender only*. 
About tivelve montha before the death of Aacham, eix men of thfr 

same party had aaBaeunated Dorislaos, the amhassador of 
Tinwi'^eanHi English parliament at the Hague. The States, though 
of diaagree- affordiiii:; Charles and his adherents their chief asylum at 
Si^SuucT a*!Mi ^^"^^ could not do less than express their diBai)pn)bation 
the oommoji- of so gross u vicdation of the laws of civilized nations, par- 

ticularly as the deed had been perpetrated rather with a 
)»iudicd publicity than with any effort at concealment, and Charlea, in 
consequence, remoTod fkom the Hague, and took up Ida fotwe leaidenoe 
at Breda. Many cireumatanoea, however, naturaUy diepoaed the prince 
to bok ibr aid ftom the United Pravinoes. The atatca of HoUand and 
Wait Friesland, indeed, were imbued with a fixed republican fedinf, 
and were likely to regard the English coniT^inmvealth with favour; but 
a spirit more friendly to the exiled royulists prevailed in tliu States* 
General, where it was strongly supported by the young pnnce of Orange, 
who had recently married a dautrhter of the late king of England. 
AiUled to this, were the jealousies natural to the proceedings and inter- 
course of two great commercial powers. It was not, therefore, until 
the death of the prince of Orange, nearly two yeara after that of 
Cherlea the Fiiat, that the Statea-Geneial were prevailed upon to reoeive 
the ambaaiadors of the Engliah commonwealth ; and even then many 
diffioolties were interposed to gain time, until the issue of the struggle 
between Charles the Second and Cromwell should be ascertained. 

But before the decisive battle nf Worcester, the period closed to 
which the parliament had limited the mission of its envoys, and they 
returned to London, stating that the failure of their ol)ject was in con- 
sequence of the artificial delays which had been thrown its way by the 
persons with whom they bad to negotiate. Some of Uie leading men 
in the Ifuf/iSA parliament had given much attention of late to naval 
a&hmr ^ meceea which attended their arms against the king of 
Scodand^lliAlto -Mi the dishonourable treatment they had received 
from the Statee, and the protection and encouragement which had been 
aSnrded in that quarter to the roost violent of their enemies,— all served 
to beget in them a disposition to try their strength with a power which 
had for some time challenged the sovereijruty of the seas. The states 
looked on this change in the condition and temper of the English re- 
public with ^ome apprehension, and to propitiate the j)nwer which they 
had done no much to offend, they descended so far from the high ground 

* Clarendon, vi. 35^—308. 441— 440. vii. 174. Mikoii'a Tauers, 39. 42. G?. 133. 
136. WhitdoclM, 408. Thurioe, 1. 148— ISS. SOS. Bsridaa MiKclUny,iv.880w 
Faii Hut. tti. 1369. 
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which they had taken, as to send amhassadors to London to solicit that 
the negotiation might be resumed there which had terminated so ab- 
ruptly at the Hague*. 

But by this time letters of marque had beeu issued, which em- 
powered certain English merchants to indemnify them- Leiterii of 
■elves for losses alleged to have been sustained by llic ^,'^'1!!.^^^ ^a- 
depredations of vessels from the United Provinces. Nearly vigation Act. 
a hundred Dutch traders were seized; and what was Oct. 1G51. 
greatly more important, the memorable Navigation Act was passed, by 
which it was provided tlmt no goods from any quarter beyond Europe 
should l)e imjwrtcd into England, except by vessels belonging to Eng- 
land, or to English colonists ; and that no production of Europe should 
be imported except by English ships, or uhips belonging to the country 
from which it was obtained. During some time, the carrying trade of 
Europe had been performed almost entirely by the Dutch; but by this 
act a bjow was inflicted on that source of their opulence and power 
which they were never able to recover t- 

Appearances on l)oth sides besi>oke the approach of war. By the 
states a powerful fleet was prepared, for the sole purpose, it was said, 
of protecting their commerce ; by the parliament it was ^ 
demanded that the honour given to the English flag within ),„,tj. 
the limits known by the name of the narrow seas should lities. 
still be rendered to it; that the Dutch fishermen, who May> >C.i2. 
came within a certain line of the British coast, should pay the old 
tribute of the tenth herring ; and that the losses inflicted on several 
English merchants in the East Indies should be repaired. These 
matters had scarcely become points of deliberation when an irregular 
engagement took place between Blake and the famous Dutch admiral 
Van Trorap. Night parted the combatants, leaving the advantage 
on the side of the Engli»h, and each accused the other of being the 
aggressor. It is probable that the fault was to be traced to the 
impatience of Blake : it is certain the Dutch government exercised 
great forbearance at this juncture, and did every thing in their power 
to prevent a rupture. But when it became known that among the 

• Thurloe, i. 112—183, painw. 188—195. Par. Hist. iii. 1303— 1360. The 
•errants of Strickland, the English envoy at the Hague, were attacked at his door 
by cavaliers with drawn swords ; and an attempt was made to add Si. John to the 
list of HMassinated ambassadors, by breaking into his chamber. Indeed, with the 
cavaliers generally, both at home and abroad, this barbarous method of priK'^eding 
had become a topic of boasting and merriment, rather than of reprobation. Claren- 
don informs u<, that Don Lewis, the prime-minister of Spain, speaking to him of 
the aasaMination of /\Kchani, said, " I envy those gentlemen for having done so 
Boble an action. The king, his master, wanted such resolute subjects, otherwise lie 
would never have lost a kingdom, as he had done Portugal." Hist, vi, 449. And 
we have seen the terms in which Clarendon himself spoke of the assassination of 
Rainaliorough. So demoralising are the effects of civil commotion, and so 
strongly docs it tend to throw civilised men back upon the expedients of the 
savage. 

t Pari. Hist. iii. 1374. 
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conditions insisted on, was a demand that the expenses incurred by the 
parliament with a view to the protection of the commerce of England 
against the menacing preparationa of the Statca ahould be defrayed by 
that power, it was maniifeBt that no honourable peace could be at preaent 
maintained. 

The first armament sent out by the Dutch was deemed powerAil 

cn(«\^h to dismay opposition. But the elements were not 
War declared fiivoiirablc to Van Tromp as the expectations of his 
^l^l^*^ ^ countrymen. He returned with the loss of five frigates, 

and without any achievement. An attack was afterwards 
made by the English admiral Ayscue upon the convoy of a fleet of 
merchantmen under De Ruyter ; but, though conceived and executed 
-with much spirit, the attempt to break through the enemy's line fa- 
voured his escape, by separating one portion of the English squadron 
from the other. The Dutch lost thirty*siz Teasels in this action. The 
celebfated De Witte was now united with De Ruyter. Blake acce])ted 

an offer of battle from the two commanders. On the first 
Sept. 88. day the conflict rugcd until nightfall. The next morning 

the Dutch fled in the direction of Goree, where the 
diiUculiies of the navigation afforded them a retreat from the pursuit of 
their antagonist. 

This battle was fought toward the end of September. About a month 
later, Blake albwed himself to be surprised, while at 
VurTr<^ anchor, by the appearance of a fleet consisting of more 
'nov'm.'^' than twice the number of vessels then at his disposal. 

But though placed at such odds, the veteran com- 

mander could not be induced to turu his back upon the enemy. The 

battle which ensued was continued until night, when Blake found, that 

though considerable damage liad been done to his assailants, five vessels 

out of the thirty-seven under his command in tlie mornint; were lost, 

and he availed himself of tiie cover of the uiglit to escape from tlie 

probable consequences of a renewed encounter on the morrow. Van 

Tromp was the Dutch commander on this occasion ; and he afterwaids 

appeared at different points on the coast with a broom at his mast-head, 

to denote that he had swept the English from the ocean. 

But this boast was of short duration. Early in February, the English 

admirals Blake, Dean, and Monk, appeared off the island of Portland 

witli n fleet of eichtv sail, waitintr for Van Tromp and De 
Dsbat of Van o j ' ^. i 

T tm yu Kuyter, w ho were cx])cctc(l to pass that way with an ecpml 

force, and a convoy of three hundred merchantmen. On 
the eighteen th of that month the enemy made his appearance, and a 
battle commenced, which lasted three days. The result was a victory on 
the side of the English, much more decisive than had occurred during 
the war. The loss of the Dutch consisted of thirty merchant vessels, 
eleven ships of war, and two thousand seamen, besides fifteen hundred 
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taken priiooen. On the put of tlie English the sUin wai nearly at 
numerous, but the fleet, though considerably damaged, returned with 
only one vessel missing. The English parliament voted thanks to the 
admirals, and cuUectiona were made for the widowa of the seamen who 

had perished*. 

It is hardly possible to avoid observing the diflerent spirit, and the 
difierent results, of the %vailike enterprises in which this 
nation engaged after the conuucnccment of the civil war, app^rrat cImi^ 
aa oompared with ita ^»paient inaptibide finr aneh enter- nwtsr Af die 
priaea during the interval from the deceaae of EUzaheth. ^^'V'^' 
The nation of which foreignera apolce aa having become 
one of the moat puaiUanimoiia, and one of the roost incompetent to any 
critical or perilous undertaking, it suddenly found capable of afibrding 
proofs of disciplined valour, both upon the land and the deep, to which 
modem history had no parallel. It mny be safely believed that there 
was no army in Europe that rould have stuod, in equal nunibcrs, before 
the army of the English coninionweallh ; and those naval tactics, which 
it cost the United Provinces the experience of several generations to 
acquire, seem to be fully comprehended, and even surpassed, in the prac- 
ticeof aiinr brief years, by the EngUah of this period. We know not in 
what manner to account ibr thia change, without attributing it to thoee 
popular viewa of government, and atill more to tboae views of rel^on, 
which were then so commonly entertained by the soldier and the aailor, 
and which taught them to regard the contests in which they were en- 
gaged, not as maintained for their country merely, but as relating im- 
mediately to their personal rights, and their religious freedom. It was 
the novelty and the nobleness of the objects pursued which gave this 
new power and complexion to the national character. 

But when the attention and feeling of a people have been once 
atrongly directed toward auch objects, and the work of revolution baa 
commenced, it is not often an easy matter to restrain the 
apirit thus raised within those limito to which a wise F-^^^^/'f >t> 

j« • « « . • mi 1 ■ « • «. **** npiru. 

reflection would restrict it The sympathy with public 

objects, and the consciousness of power and of right, which have been 
called forth, may perform the good works assigned them, so long aa 
there remains a public enemy to imijose the necessity of union and 
activity ; but as soon as that ncccs=sity is wiihdniwn, the same qualities 
may be fixmd to ci-iKvute a fondness for extravagant theorisinc; on 
mutters of goYcrnmeiit, and may give existence to many narrow turbu- 
lent factions, each making the greatest pretension to patriotism, but 
eacb being persuaded that the good of their country is not to be secured 
except by an adoption of their own favourite achemes. *' Almoat every 

* Jranmh, JniM^ IfiBS. WUtelocke, 50S~M4, ptiuim. Ludbw, i. 349. 420. 
Pari. Hist. iii. 1398-1381. 
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man," says Mrs. Hutchinson, in relation to this period, ** was fancying 
a form of irovcrninent, and angry when his invention took not place." 
No man di(i more to foster this public spit it at one time, or to check 

it at another, than Cromwell. On more than one occasion 
Cromwel"'^ he saw in it the only means by which certain great public 

objects were to be secured ; but he became sensible after 
a while that the excess to which it had been indulged would soon ex- 
pose all the weighty result*, about which there had been so much con- 
tention, to the greatest danger. It is certain also, that in stimulating 
this feeling at one time, and in restraining it at another, he botii spuke and 
acted, in many instances, in a manner not strictly consistent with his 
real preferences, his intention being to adapt himself to the nature 
of the elements about him, and to wield them so as to accomplish the 
object^ which he then had in view, and which in his judgment were most 
likely to conduce to the public good. That he was ever in heart the advo- 
cate of a republican form of government as proper to be established in 
this countrv mav well be doubted. At the crisis of the " New Model," 
it had become necessary, if the contest was to be brought to a sjKiedy 
or successful termination, that the command of the army should not be 
left with men who were vested with that trust principally on account of 
their rank, and who were manifesting a tendenicss towards royalty, as 
the natural consequence of their nearer association with it, which was 
regarded as likely to prove fatal to the popular cause. At that time, 
Cronmell was charged with having indulged in reflections on this ill- 
judge<l preference, and on the folly of hereditary greatness generally, 
which were said to be inconsistent with a projjcr affection toward that 
mixed form of government which all parties were then pledged to support. 
But a little attention to the character and temper of the persons who 
preferred that charge will suffice to nuike it appear highly probable that 
nothing could then have been proved against Cromwell that may not be 
reconciled with the Hup]K)»iti<m of his being no mon.* a republican nt that 
time than was expedient in order to the acc(mi]»li8hment of the great po- 
pular change with respect to the command of the army which he then had 
in view. The next crisis in which his avowal of sentiments of this 
nature became marked was when the dispute began between the parlia- 
ment and the army under Fairfax. On the former occasion, he employed 
the jxipular sentiment in the army, and elsewhere, that the cause of the 
parliament might be no longer endangered from being comnnticd to the 
hands of incompetent or Imlf-hearlcd persons ; and on the latter, he 
availed himself of the same feeling to prevent such a settlement on the 
part of the two houses as would have taken from his followers that re- 
ligious liberty for which they had so successfully contended, and, perhaps, 
at no distant day, have exposed himself and others to the vengeance of 
their enemies. 

Concerning those objects, it maybe safely aflSnned, that they were not 
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more calculated to gnitily any leeliug of individual anjl»iti<m in Cromwell, 
ihtn to secure the triumph of the public cause in which he was engaged ; 
and ihtt the tone of FepublicftniBnt which he had asnuned for the sake of 
them, was Buch,in hia view, as to preclude his fiiture adheitnce to royalty^ 
undwceftain limils, is highly improbable, from the undisguised earnest- 
ness with which he afterwards negotiated to bring nhout nn agreement 
witli the king — a negotiation. It shoidd be remembered, in which he 
was too nmch of a r( j)u!>licaii to pleasr the king, and too much of a 
royalist to please the army. In short, Cromwell's opinion through life 
on these matters apjieais to have been, that all theories of government 
have their value, not from their uijsUacl excellence, but from their 
adupttttion to the character of the community that may be supposed tu 
adopt them; and in consequence, instead of concluding, with Uie small 
band of republicans at Westminster, that a form of polity was at all 
likely to be permanent in England* which certainly did not obtain the 
suffrage of nun-e than one-fifth of its people, he appears to haVe 
become anxious, as soon as such a project couid be deemed practicable, 
for some new adjustment, which might possess n better prospect of 
stability, from being more in acconlatire with the prevailing senti- 
ment. We arc not concerned to prove that (Jromwell did not know 
how to tlisscmhle. All that v.c maintain in this place is, that much 
.of his conduct which has been placed to the account of hypocrisy and 
ambition, may have been designed, while tending to promote his own 
aggrandizement, to carry into efiect those larger views of social { olicy 
by which he was assuredly distinguished from all the men of his time. 

Hence, to bring the present fragment of a parliament to fix on a time 
when its powers should cease, and when another should be 
convened on some well-considered principle of represents- ^[^*'^^^ 
tion, had loiijr Ix cn a leading object with him. In n new parliap ' 
the autumn of Kils he prc^'scd this subject on the at- 
tention of the house, and in tlie sprintr of the following year a com- 
mittee was appointed to take it into deliberation. But the battle of 
Worcester, nearly two years and a half later, was achieved before any 
thing was done,either by the committee or the parliament, on this question, 
except so far as to determine that future parliaments should consist of 
four hundred members,and that the present members should be rttumed 
in the next parliament for the places which they now represented. In 
November, 1651, it was decided by a bare majority that the present 
parlinment should cease on the third of November, 1654. Cromwell with 
(liniculiy brought tlie h(tuso to this decision ; and liis cuuduct in so doing 
was regarded as bctraviug distrust ; and the liamentary leaders, in their 
turn, discovered a similar jcaloupy ot tiiec »nuiiander-in-chief, by eflecting 
some large reiluctions in the army. In the summer of 1Cj2 Crom- 
well interposed to prevent these Tetrenchmenta from extending further 

2k2 
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than might comport with hit plans ; and the house consented to stay 

its hand for the present*. 

The crisis between that body ami Cromwell was now approaching; 

and to judge of the merits of the controversy between 
^^"H^^^^ them, the exact social position of both should be con- 
at this time sidered. The house of five hundred persons assembled as 

the commons of EngUtnd in 1640, had been greatly dimi- 
niahed hy deaths, and the withdiAvment of the royalists, when, a few 
weeks before the trial of the king, it was reduced to little more than 
fifty members by the coercion of the miUtary. No one pretended that 
the selection of jiersons then made by the officers, or the additions after- 
wards made to them by the same power, was an assembly that could 
properly be called a parliament. It was an authority existing, not as 
the effect of any expression of feeling in its favour through the country, 
but purely as the creature of the army. In many of the dcpHrtmeuts of 
government it had acquitted itself with a high degree of sagacity, assi- 
duity, and courage ; but the tenacity with which its leaders dnng to the 
power that had been committed to them, though proceedii^ probably 
from motives in which there was as much to praise as to blame, exposed 
them to suspicion, and gave an extrinsic force to the complaints that 
were directed against the weak points of their conduct by their 
enemies t. 

Cromwell, at the same time, and particularly since the battle of 
Worcester, was addressed from all quarters in language which pro- 
claimed liim a king in every thing except the name ; and his per- 
suasion that a mixed constitution, with a monarchical power, would be 

* Journals Nor. 4, 14—27. Feb. 24, Oct. 2.7. Dec. 19, 1651. Junefi. 16. 
Aug. 13, 13, 1G53. Whiteioeke. 

t Cromweir« own language to Whitelocko with respect to the conduct 
of tlie parliament should perhaps be introduced here. " Their pride," he said, 
''and ambition, and self-seeking, engrossing all places of honour and proftt 
to themselves and their Criendi; and their daily breaking forth into nc\r 
and violent parties and factions; their delays of business and designs to jjep- 
petuatc tlicniseh cs, and to continue their power in their own hands ; their 
meddling iu private matters between |Muty and party, contrary to tho insiittttion 
of iMrilamontt, and thetr !njiutIoe and partiality in thote mattert, and tbe scan- 
dalous lives of some nf thp chief nf them — these things do give too much ground 
fur people to open their mouths against them, and to dislike them. Nor can they 
be kept wiMiin the bounds of jnstiee and lav or reason, they tkemtehn hemg the 

mtpreme porrrr of the nntiMt, fin!)/'- (<> no nrrcunt to any, nor to be controu/rrl or rrgw 
taled iij nny other power ; there beinij none superior or co-ordUtaie with them.'^ White- 
ioeke admitted the general truth of this repfesentation, but knew not whero to 
look for the means of restraining those "extravagances, and inordinate powers,*' 
from whidi greater evil, he observed, would probably come than was genei-ally ap- 
jirclif ruled, — Mem. '>H. Cromwell also complained mtjch of the disinclination of 
tbe parliament to pass the long-promised act of indemnity, and it was insinuated 
that tbe reaaon was, that tbe members could then no longer enrich themselves 
by forfeitures. Another complaint against them was their alleged disposition to 
put aside the ripht of trial bv jury. I'hese were {Mpular topira, but the circum- 
itanoea of the times were suoii as to lead theviieat and moit wdtHneaaiog lo 
entertaia a difftrsnco of jodgmcttt eonosmiqg tksm. 
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tbe niMt •toptobte ind nlntarj at pi^rdnmieat ton die people 
of Englancl, wat not, we may suppoae, lets wekome, fimn poww of 
its being thus connected with dmimitancet which seemed Cmmwcii— 

to point to himself as the only person in whom tlic 

supreme power could in men a Cfi?c be vested vith character of 

anv appearance of propriety or nrifVlv. But when he go^e™- 

,- '> I ■ , ' f I mentbest 

adopted means tu ascertam the judgjuent ot the more con- adapted to the 

siderable persons about him on that point, tlic result did KngluJx 

not prove altogether gratifying. It was the advice of '"P^* 

Whitelocke, a celebrated lawyer, after a confidential and an extended con* 

venation on the snbjeet, that the old constitution should be lestored, 

with certain restricUons, and with Charles Stuart as king, hia excellency 

retaining the second place of power in the kingdom. But on this weak 

proposal it was natural to remark, that Charles Stuart could not be 

expected to foririvc the man who had been a party to the death of his 

father *. Other c infercnccs took place, in wliicli the military men 

j^enerully expressed tbrnifclves as wedded to n republic, the civilians as 

more favourable to the rcBtoration of a peerage, and of power in a single 

person — ^but always mentioning one of tbe branchea of the late king's 

ftmily as the person to be called to that power. Cromwell contented 

himsdf with saying, that a settlement with something of a monarchical 

principle in it would be much the most effectual, if it could be made to 

consist with a security for the liberties of the people as Englishmen and 

Christians f . 

With tlie officers so little di«pnpcd to favour any change in the form 
of government, it is doubtful what course CronnvcU would 

His dUBonltlM 

ultimately have adopted toward the parliament, had not ._<.n„(Vmi«Ii 

its own conduct furnished him witli much stronger rcasnnH nuh the 

for proceeding to the use of violence than he had hitherto 

been able to adduce. During the interval ftom the month of September, 

1652, to the following April, repeated conferences took place between 

the leading officers and certain members of parliament, with respect to 

tbe provi^^ions to be made, in order that a parliament might be COn* 

vened consisting of persons friendly to those liberties for which so much 

treasure had been expended, and so much blood hud bocn shed |. 

But these meetings did not prevent the adopt iun of several clauses 

by a committee of the house, which tljc (»niccrs had 

stronirlv opposed, iiai ticiihulv one, wliich, under the CI*Ui* In fc* 
. - , , , votir of the 

designation of " Neuters," would have admitted the rrubyteriaos. 
presbyterians. "We were bold to tell them," says Crom* 
well, ** that none of that judgment who had deserted this cause and in- 
terest should have any power in parliaments. We had as good deliver 
up our cause into the hands of any, as into the hands of audi as have 
dcf^rrted us. It is one thing to love another in mattera of religion, and 

• Whitelocke, 523— 52C 

t Ibid. 529. Milum Papers, 106—114* Pari UUt. Ui. 1387, 1388. 
MUton Fwpm, 109*114. 
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another so far to set him in the saddle as to command all his brethren." 
On the evening of the nineteenth of April a further conference took 
place with regard to this jxiint, and some others, about twenty incuihers 
of purlianient Iwiing present. In the end, savs Cromwell, " they told Ub they 
would take time for the consideration of those things until to-morrow, ^h^t 
they would sleep upon them, and CQi^sult vm fiends ; a^d P<H^n|[| 
one of the chief, and tnfo or three tpore^ tpld \hfj wqnM f^fi^fgiji^ 
to suspend further proceedings nhont the biU ^ I^P>%B^ntatiye 
until further conference ; and upon this ve had great Batisfa^tKll^ 
they went away late at night. The l^ext morning, while we were con- 
sidering h<nv In order that which wc were further to offer to them, word 
was brought that the house was proceeding with all speed upon the 
new representative. We could not believe that such persons could act 
so unworthily, untU a second and a third message came and informed 
us that the houpc hi^ brought the bill near to an issue, leaving out 
things which had appeared all along, and passing it upon paper, wiM^t 
engrossing, tl^lt inig^t be done wifl^ t^e f^OfS l)|jf 
statement Cn»f|^^ ni^e op ^ public occi^oii afterwards, appewin(|[ 
|o many who were present as peraoqf^ho could vouch for its fl^Ci^icy *, 

Ip fact, it was the determination of the majority of the house, on 

morning of the mcnioruble twentieth of April, to pass the 
^^kS*™ ^"^^ relating to the constitution of the new parliament in a 
VMUU form which they had privately agreed upon, and then ni- 

' ' • stantly to dissolve, and both measures they hoped to 
carril6l befbve the council of officers at Wlutdiall WQul4 l^^me awaff of 
their pTocMdiq0k Ip th^ ipanner the force of ]t(W wpul^ be giv^ to 
their plans, anf i^f f^ippt fcil^iKlvat^lheni pnlitary Tiplepc^ 1^0^14 
he rendered lees probable. But the colonels Harrison and Ingoldsby wer|^ 
in the house, and the former, despatching tlie latter with tidings tq t^ 
general, took care himself to prolnng the debate, by addressing himself 
in the language of mild and iuuul)le expostulation to the advocates of 
the mca.«;urc, pointing out the impolicy of their conduct. It was didi- 
rult to say by what n^cans CrumwcU coul^ p^fiCt ^is coif^bjj^j^^ pf 
stratagem and ^mrage in his opponent8|» • 

He suddenl| ' 1^ WHic)ian ibftp^red by « company of soldiers. 
' ^'"^ Sonie persons may hare cot^jectured, but no man knew the 
SuflhT olg'^V tU.#n*i*t: On pntering % l«b^ of 
house attended huuse^ hIs followers were told to reBmn 1^ ^ 
by »>idier.. Ciiiii»^0iiMlNI«^49^ 0f the Upper 

* lUd. Furl. Hirt. IH. 1387, 188B. 

f It should be ol»serv(<(l, that the majority of the iiiomliers niriil<> no secret of beinff 
opposed to any measure endangering " tlie conttnuHUce uf the prcfeiit parliament.'' 
They had been loch to fix even upon • distant day for a diBaolution, aware of the 
iintiiiii(=iit hazards that would follow, even under the most favourable cii rumstaiu i s : 
and now, in the eleventh hour, it was only in hope of escaping from the power oi' 
the army that they were dioposed to try the vain expi ilirnt of an alliance with th« 
more moderate presbytoHaiM. Miltou Eapeis» 106—114. Pari. Hist. iii. 13«7, 

88. Ueatb, '6.i9. 
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Ijcuchcs. He wore on tlmt dny a suit of black without ornament, and 
giuy worsted stockings He listened for some time to the discussion ; 
but as the speaker was about to put the motioD, be beckoned cdoncl 
Harrison to bim, and said in a whisper, ** Now is the time, I must do it" 

He then rose, and removing bis bat from his )iead, spoke for a short 
time to the quesUon about to be decided. As he pro- 
ceeded, he became impassioned, and began to indulge in h« fa£»uia 
violent language, charging the house with the denial of memicrs to 
justi( c, with acts of oppression, with o])cn profanity, witli 
intending their own aggrandizement at the cost of the public welfare ; 
and above all, with planning at tliis monu nl to bring in the presby- 
terians, men whom they knew, or should know, would lose nu limc in 
destroying the cause which they had so basely deserted. All this they 
had done to promote their own little interests, and in heedlessness con- 
cerning the fate of men who had endured all hardships for the state, 
fought for it, and bled for it ! 

Sir Peter Wentworth here rose, and protested against this sort of 
address, particularly as coming from a man who was indebted to that 
assembly for everything which distinmiished him. Cromwell, on hearincr 
this, darted from his place to tlic centre of the house — and, placing 
his hat upon his head, exclaimed, " Come, come, sir, I will put an end 
to your prating !" During some moments he jjussed backwards and 
forwards, deeply agitated. He tbeu stamped oo the floor, and glancing 
around bim, cried out—** You are no parliament ! I say you are no 
parliament! Bring them in, bring them in !" The door immediately 
opened, and a colonel, with about twenty soldiers, deseeded to the floor 
of the house, others being left in the lobby i^nd the stairs. Sir Harry 
Yane said, indignantly, " This is not honest ; it is gainst morality and 
common honesty." Cromwell instantly retorted — '* Sir Harry Vane ! 
Oh, sir Harry Vnuc ! The Lord deliver me from sir Harry Vane ! He 
might have prevented this; but he is a juggler, and has not cununon 
honesty himself.*' Pointing to one member, he cried, "There is a 
drunkard i" to two others, " There are whoreraasters;" and passing Ins 
eye from one to another, poured forth his censures in torrents, fui^iog 
to the guard, he comiQsnded them to clear the house. Harrison laid 
his hands on the speaker, and forced him from the chair. Algernon 
Sidney, who sat next, was thrust from his place, and the members 
generally, about eighty in number, rose, on being pressed by the n^ili« 
tary, and moved toward the door. As Cromwell saw their backs turned, 
the pobbiblc consequences of this violence appear to have tlasheil upon 
him. " It is vou," lie added, *' that have forced me to do this. I iuivc 
sought the I.,nrd day and ni«.(ht, that he would rather slay me than put 
me on the doing of this work." To alderman Allen this lauiiuHge 
seemed like that of a half repentance; and he ventured to tfuy that it 

* LcioHttr^ Joimwlr 189. * 
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was not too late even yet to retrace his steps. But the general, as 
though startled by the comment which seemed to be put upon his 
words, charged the alderman, in the same hreutli, with dishonesty in his 
oflice as treasurer of the army, and gave him to the keeping of the 
guard. When the members had disappeared, he looked upon the 
mace, and asked, **Wliat aliaU we do with this fool*s Iwuble He 
tbenovdefedittobereniOTed; ooounanded the doon to be locked ; and, 
with the ke^fi tn hk ponenion, returned to Whitehall*. 
In the tftemoon of the eame day he proceeded to the aptrtment 
■where the council of state had been accustomed to as- 
tfwowndNHr' scmble, attended by Lambert and Harrison. Most of the 
stale. members were present. Bradshaw, the lawyer who pre- 

sided at the king's trial, and whose republicanism was of 
the old Roman temperament, occupied the chair. Cromwell, on enter- 
ing, said, that if they were assembled as private persons, it was .not 
his intentioii to disturb them; but if atttSog as the council of state, he 
must remind them that their existence in fhat capacity had terminated 
with the parliament'— a body which, aa they could not but know, had 
been dissohred some hours since. Bradshaw was as little accessible to 
fear as Cromwell, and rising at the conclusion of this i^eeeh, he replied 
— " Sir, we have heard what you did at the house this morning, and be- 
fore many hours all England will know it. But, sir, you are mistaken 
to think the parliament is dissolved. No power under heaven can dis- 
solve them but themselves : therefore, take you notice of that." We do 
not learn that any reply was given to this dignified reproach. - 

The mind of Cromwell was not of a character to see any intrinnc 
yalue in the trappings of royalty, or in that kind of precedence assigned 
to man before man, which is moie tiie result of accident 
miuidered!^^ than of pemud merit ; and there were occasions on which 
he could speak of such thin^^s as of little significance^ 
except in the view of small minds. But he knew that the influence of 
such distinctions and pageantries on the imagination and the sympathies 
of the Knirliph people was much too considerable to be slighted with 
impunity — so much so, that without a mixed form of government, by 
which something of this civic parade and ceremony might be consistently 
restored, the country must long continue a scene of extended suffering and 
frequent convulsion. The demoeiaoy of the army and the parliament, he 
knew, was not sostsined bjf l2ia leelings of the oimmunity, and greatly 
needed the contioul of otliHr elements of power. Be was, also, we may 
beUeve, no less pennsded, that in recalling the exilediamily, there would 
be a much greater prospect of hazard than advantage, both to leading 
men, and to the nation. Nor was he less satisfied that it would Ix? in vain 
to hope that the present parliament, or the more piesby terian body pro- 

* mitelocke, 529. Ludlow, ii. 18—21. Barton's Olary, iii. 56. 98, 99. 300. 
Pari. Hist. iii. 1S8I, 1382. 1386. ferfsM Foliticiaii, I«fl^ I6I>. Leiositsr's JraN 
Ml, 140. 
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virlcd to succeed it, would be found sufficiently unprejudiced and united 
to bring about such a settlement as was demanded ])y the character of 
the community w hen viewed at large : — and least of all were tin y likely 
to agree in placing himself in that position, in which he fi It pnnic one 
person should he placed, and to wliicli he supposcl (anil wlio c;ui br sur- 
prised at his indulging such a thought?) that no living nun had a 
claim preferable to hia own. It was neither tbe delays, therefore, nor 
the imperfectMms in the domettic policy of the ** ttatesmen *' at West- 
minater, though to much dwelt upon by Cromwell, that conetitnted 
their great ianlt in his view, but tfie fact that they were not a body of 
men to retrace their steps in the manner now described ; and rather 
than trust to them, or to the still less manageable body about to succeed 
them, he seized the reins of the state into his own hands. No Bobcrnian 
will donbt that he intended to guide them for the good of the community, 
and with a more equal and comprehensive regard to its interests than 
could be expected from any other quarter. Nor can it well be doubted 
that he looked forward to an establishment of the supremacy of the 
law, in the plaee of the power of the awoid. Bnt the pomt of most weight 
in connexion with the judgment to be formed with respect to the eon- 
doct of Cromwell at thia criaia, ia one that muat alwajrs remain in a 
great degree uncertain, viz., — the extent in which his regard for the 
pnbHc good was alloyed by admixtures of personal ambition. It is 
true, that concluding the end proposed by him to have been the most 
cencrous and patriotic that could have been entertained, the question 
still remains — Was he justified in resorting to such measures, even for 
such an object? With reu'ard to this question, however, we will only 
say, that there are so many |)oint8 of moment relating to it to be con- 
sidered, that the man who betrays a disposition to dismiss it in a very 
summary manner, aa one of small moral diflBculty, needs not give any 
farther proof of his own incompetency to decide upon it either wisely or 
jusdy 

* In formine: our judgment of the condnrt nnd cliaractor of Cromwell, it Miould 
be rsmemberad that history has hardly aoother man of whom so much has beea 
^tten, mod so small a portioo of it by a friendly hand. The royalists, the pres- 
hytcrians, and the rcpiildicans, had only one passion ntronfffer thnii their hntred of 
each other, and that was their hatred of Cromwell- Vet tn nuthurs belonging to 
one or the other of these parties are we indtbted for nearly all we know concern* 
iii^ Croniwell ; nor even to our own time has nny writer been found puuessing the 
information and the fearless imiwrtiality rcqtiiiiite to subject the testimony of these 
passionate, and often most unprincipled witneKxex, to fair scrutiny and abat^ 
menu The nearest approach to this has been made in an article ou the life of Croin- 
well, fn the twen^-fifth volume of the Qoarterly Kertew, attrfbnied to Dr. 
Smithey— a singular quarter, it may be thought, fn wliieh to find remnrkahle can- 
d(mr on such a subject. We thall dte a passage or two, by way of protection. 
** Hit good sense and good natnre wonld have ud him to govern equitably, and 
mercifully, to promote literature, to cherish the arts, and to pour wine and oil into 
the wounds of the imtiun. \N'heu he shed blood, it was never for the appetite of 
blood ; such actions were airomitted by him against :i ^mhkI nature, not In indulgence 
of a depraved one. — lie would have govem«?d constitiitionHlly, milHIv, men ifiilly, 
liberally, if he could have followed the impulses of his own heart, uiiii the wishes 
of his better mind : self-preservation compelled him to a severe and suspidoilB 
system; andbecaossliewMSBUiiirper, hebeoamr^of iM«es8ity,»despou" 
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Chavtbr I. 

Cromwell cmivenes the Little P.TrlinmPi)t — It« character and proceedings — Hos- 
tility called foriU by il» 3Ieahurej> — li* l)i^sulution — Cromwell Lord Protector — 
Tlie Instrument of Oovernmont — Cromwell's second Parlianu'nt— Ittpro<»'f'<iiiifjs 
iinfrieJidly to hira — It is dissolved — Unsettled state of the Country— Conspi- 
racies of the Hepublicans and Hoyulists — Third Parliament— Members excluded 
by the Council — Cromwell urjfed to assume the title of Kinjj — It is opposed by 
the Council of Officer! — Hwiution of Cromnrell — Conference reepeoing 
Cromwell tnolhiM to accept, Irat finally rejects thedtle^L pper Houiie restored — 
Introduction of the exihuied Members to ihc Mouse of Cotumnnh — Ilosiility of 
the Coiumuns to tiie Upper House and the Protector — Cromwell diatulves the 
Parliement^-Contiuet of Oromwell in thmt ptooeedinge toward th« great Birtioi 
of the age considered — Chararier of Cromwell's (iuvcrnraent — Institution of 
Maji>r-(ieuer<il.s — Li'((iblative Power of the }*n»iei-t»)r ami Council (picstioned — 
Difficult situation of Cromwell — TmiiMti tioiis with Foreign Powers — United 
IVovinces — Portugal, execution of Pantaleon — France and Spain, their relative 
pu>iiiou— Kichelieu and Mazarine — Project to assassinate Cromwell — HisTronty 
with France — Ills |)eremp{ory l.tingu.ifie to the Frrmh (»overnment — Compli- 
mentary Deputation to Louie— and Victory of Dunkirk — Keye of Iluukirk 
preaeated to ibm Pivtaetor— DedTne of the Spanish Power in the Nether* 
lande. 

CilOiiwBLL knew hk countrymen too well not to be aware that bis 
Cramwell con- <^B<^^i^d<^"cy wonld be of tto long continuance, unlesa sane- 
vent^ the tioiud by the appearance of a parUamcntary authority, 
i'umlwit ^ ^^^^ assembled a imrliamcnt in the manner re- 

iiuired by tlic ancient constitution, or acconliiifr to any one 
of tbc scbcincs recently proposed, would have been to brini: the scveiul 
parties in the cnuntry into such inuncdiate contlict as Uiust have ren- 
dered it impossible to say what shape aflairs would ere long ussuiac. 
Cramwell must have leen hi* own deatniction as not among the least 
pvobable coniequeneea of tuch a measure. The course adopted Is not 
to be understood without bearing in mind the religious character of the 
amy. This course was, to form a delibemtive assembly, which should 
consist of about a hundred and fifty persnns, who were to be chosen by 
Cromwell and his council, from an extended list of names, procured for 
the purpose from the different religious communities', or churches, 
throughout the couutry, chiefly of the independent ur baptist de- 
nomination«<. 

Ou the Iburlli of July one hundred and twenty of the persons thus 
chosen assembled. Cromwell vested them with the supreme power, 
which they were to exercise dttring fifteen months. At the ezpiratioD 
of that tarm th^ were to resign their place to others ; but their sue- 
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cessors were to he chosen by themselves. The instrument which con- 
vened these peixais Nvus signed and scaled by the general and the 
ufBcera, who promised obedience to the uew power which they had 
themtelm created. The parties ooDttituting this " Little Parliament," 
as it was called, came from difierent parts of the three kingdoms, ** as 
near as might be^ proportionable to their payments towards the public 
charge." Ctomwell assured them, in his speech, that very many papers 
had been received from the churches of God throughout the nation, 
highly approving of what hud been done, and concluded by saying, " I 
beseech you, have a care of the whole flock ; and if the poorest Chris- 
tian, the mobt aii^'iakc :i Christian, should desire to live peaceably under 
you, let him be pioiecicd *." 

When the new legislature assembled, ita tiist proceeding was to im- 
plore the Divine influence upon its deliberations; which character and 
was done without the assistance of a cUupUdu, some of proceedingo. 
the members, who had been accustomed to such exercises, ^^^^ 
being called upon to lead the devotions of their colleagues, by present- 
ing a series of extempore addresi^es to the Deity. In this manner the 
business of the house commenced from day to day. Such conduct may 
be thought to corrnljoratc the assertion that this jmrliament was com- 
posed almost entirely of tlic must illiterate fanatics. But to deduce 
such an inference Irom thai circumstance would be to betray a very im- 
perfect acquaintance with the state of society then existing in England. 
Whitelocke, speaking of that assembly, observes : — *' It was much 
• wonder^ at by some, that these gendemen, many of them being per- 
sons of fortune and knowledge, would take upon them the supreme 
authority of the nation at this summons, and from diose hands." But 
the ** many persons of fortune and knowledge " adverted to, no doubt 
saw that their refusing to act when thus called upon, would not faci* 
litnte tlic convening of a more constitutional or desirable hody of pcrs<ins ; 
and that in times when the spirit of revolution or of faction is at work, 
the man must abandon all liojie of serving his country, who will only 
attempt it in such a manner, and iu such connexions as may be alto- 
gether agreeable to him t< 

• Pari. Hist. iii. 1300—1480. 

f Wbitdocke, 632. 534. Exact Relation, 19. It was in this parliament that a 
leatder-iener, nuned, in the quaint faihfon of the arc, Pniae>Ood Barebnne. had a 

ji!ai r. from wliom It acquired the desigiiatiuii of Barebone's jiarlianu'iit. Hut ou 
looking to (he list of menil»er» (Purl. Hist. iii. 140? — 1409.) who »Kt in this }*arlia- 
ment, It will R|>pair that there ia not another quaint name amoufif them— that our 

present house of peers ronld hardly furnish a less puritanical nuMieiu laturc. That 
the puritauB often pHvo sci ipniral and iih'al names to their chilili oii, itot agreeuble tu 
our iiotioniof good taste. i>i certain : Imt no man. m Iiosc hatred to that people has 
not !>ecome a mnst hliudin^ passion, will believe that the following names occurr<-d 
ou a single jury : — " Accrplcd Trevor. Redeemed Conipton. Fuinl-nul lUnvit. 
Muke-f^c" llenton. Good-rt-u-ard Smart. Sianti-/uiit-on-/tit/h Stringer. Earth 
Adams. CaUed Lower. Ktlf-sm Pimple. ReUttM Spelmau. Bt-fai^ut Joiner. 
fVjN/<'&«f«Rolie«t». FSffki-th,></ijod./ij/tt-<././Mlh White. MMt'/ruU Fowler, hojpt- 
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There was, in fact, coiisidcrable wisdom, and a laige amount of public 
virtue in Cromweirs first parliament. Their great error consisted in 
plncintr a degree of confuk'ticc ii\ the integrity of the power from which 
they had received their appoiiUineut, to which it was not entitled. 
The objects to which they applied llicniselvos were those great public 
refurms which had been so much insisted on in the petitions of llie 
army party for some years past. Among these objects the most prominent 
related to some new arrangement with regard to tithes, and to church 
property generaUy; and to some material reforms with respect to the 
law and its administration. On the former subjeet it was voted, that 
the right of advowsons should cease, and that every parish should choose 
its own minister ; and on the question of tithes, though the report of a 
committee described them as the " legal property " of their possessors, 
the house decided against tlmt clause of the report by a majority of fifty- 
sLx to fifty-four. In the dcpartnu'iit of the law, nothing less than a new 
code was contemplated, which, m a saigle volume, was to be of more 
utility to the comnumweakh than the existing lihrsries of statutes and 
precedents ; and the court of chancery, the abuses of which seem to 
have been cS the most extended and iniquitous description, was dedared 
to he an evil that should be forthwith abolished. 
Bytheseproceedings the little parliament arrayed against itself that large 

j)ortion of the aristocracy and the wealthy who were in- 
^2*4'*^ 1. tcTTsfcd in the church prnpcrtv ; and nearly the whole of 
its neatures. ^^^^ classes of the cunnnunity whose hostility the most 

established govermncnt would not have provoked without 
danger — the clergy and the lawyers ; and when its proposals to reform 
the church and the law were followed by others which tended to a 
feductbn of the army, it exposed itself to opposition in the only quarter 
firom which it could hope to derive support. And these bold measures 
seem to have been carried on with a determination which msde even 
the interference of Cromwell without effect. The general chaige against 

/br Bending. Graceful Harding. JVecp-not Billing. Meek Brewer." This list first 
mnde its appearance in 1707» 'n a book of Travels over England, tlien published hy 
the Rev.James Brome, and like many other good &torIcs, is so good, that ilio.se w riters 
who have found most pleasure in telling it liave been the least disposed to inquiro 
about its trnth. Bnt it happens that the person who farntshed Brone with fhli llafe 
orClii istiaii names on one j;iry,furni»hed him with the f« 



<llowinfr list of proper m 
upon auollier : — King, Trince, Duke, Marquis, Enrl, Baron, Pope, Cardinalf 
Bfdiop, Ix>rd, Knight. Abliot, Denn, Archdeacon. Ki^qiiire, Friar, Monfc, Gent1«* 
man. Priest, Deacon, Yeoman." It •will, perlinps, he thought that our reverend 
traveller might have employed his time bettor tliaii in collecting inventions of this 
description, nt-arly a Inindred years after tlie tilings are said to have happened. 
Brome's Travcls,'&G. 27l>. With respect to Bareboue. it is added, that he had two 
brothers, the first of t» horn was called Ckriit'Came-iiitihfhe'Worfd-tO'Bnve Barebone ; 
and till' %ei tmi[,lf-Cht u! hii(l-iift-iliril-thM-hiulsl-}>een-dojnned Barebone.which last was 
abbreviated in common speeclt into Damned Barebone. But this accouutf which 
savoura mtieh mors of the profanity of the caralicr than of the •xtrn> ngance of tbe 
puritnn. is fir*t given by (irnnccr (Biographical History r-f Euj^l ind) from hcarMy^ 
and the authocity of that writer is something of the late&t on such a matter. 
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thb pailiHDent wn, thtt it meditated nothing kis than «n OTcrdifow of 

the church, together with the destruction of the rights of property, and 
of the liberties of Englishmen. In these calumnies, put into eircuhUion 
by interested men, Cromwell, and those who acted with hhn, were base 
cnouijh to join, la vain did the reforming members endeavour to 
assist the recollection of their opponents by reminding them that the 
vote against tithes was always nu-iint to be accompanied by another in 
favour of an equivalent ; and that the object avowed in the proposed 
refonn of the law was to simplify and sectue the ij|^Gb|j^f property, and 
not to impair them: the cry contintted->to touch the matfiir of tithes 
was to endanger the existence of religion ; and the pretended improve* 
ments in the law could only serve to loosen all the foundations of 
property, and to Inring in a Jewish bondage in the place of English 
liberty. 

These accusations — just such as the wisest dealing with these ques- 
tions has generally called forth from selfish men — were 
echoed in the house by the partibaus of Cromwell, who, '••^'••*1»*I*"« 
though a minority only, prevailed on the speaker to accompany them, 
and to restore the mace, as the instrument by means of which they 
had been vested with their power, hack to the huida of the lord general. 
Cromwell denied being acquainted w ith this proceedinguntil it was over. 
But lie was at least a party to it after the fact, as the mcmhcrs who re- 
mained after the speaker had withdrawn were disturbed in their delibera- 
tions by a pnrtyof soldiers, and oblitjcd to leave, a proceeding 
that could iiardly have taken place without the knowledge 
of the lord general. Harrison, w ho had heen an cflicient instrument in 
the hands of Cromwell ni most of his proceedings, now became hostUc 
to him ; but a paper in which the seceding members of the parliament 
signified the sunender of their power to Um, received« as the effect of 
much influence exerted for the purpose, about eighty signatures; nor 
did the proceeding, heartily welcome in many quartexBy call forth any 
material expression of dissatisfaction anywhere *. 

Only four days after the diaaoltttion of this parliament, Cromwell 

was installed, with much ceremonv, in Westminster Hall, 

as lord-protcctor of the commonwealth of England, Scot- ]ord-protector 

land, and Ireland, and of the dominions thereto belonging; — the iiistru* 

and a i)aper, intitled an Instrument of Governnicnt, was "••"•^^fgO" 
. . vsmnwit* 

read to him, which he swore to observe. This paper pro- ' 

• Journals, m/'i jM/ ra. GoddardH Diary, 1 — U. Exact itdatioii of the Pro- 
eeediii)rH of the Parliament which began July 4, Old Paii Hilt. XX. 184, «f 

$eq. New Pari, Hist. iii. 1406, el neq. ; 1434, et nrq. Baxter, whone prejudice 
against tectariet naturally tinged all his notices of Cromwell, nays, with much ap- 
pearance of truth, of his conduct toward this parliament, that it " made him loathed 
by men of underatandi^g and linoerity." Life, Lib. i. Part i. p. 70. Baxter's nc- 
ronnt, howerer, of the proeeedings or the parliament, elected, as lie says, hy the 
"seitaririns through the country," is incorreit in Ncvfial material points ; nor is it 
true, a» suted by him« andaome other writers, that (Jromweii put the members upon 
those obuoxioua nrassoras which hastened their faU. 
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Yidedtliftt tM iiii{»Kiii«lcgiilative lathoiiij vHooid be vietted hi th6 pro- 
teetor and s paxliament ; the Utter to be called eTery three yewn, upon a 
)»lan the same in eflect with that set fotth in the triennial bill, and all 
persons possessing real or personal property to the value of two hundred 
]>()unds were entitled t»i vote at elections — catholics, and those who had 
borne arms against the parliament since 1G41, excejited. It provided 
further, thai the name of the pro».<>ctor should he used in all processes 
of law and government, in the manner in which the name of the king 
had been heretofore used ; that he should be the fountain of all honour 
and miffi^Ntf i Ani that, until the meeting of a new parliament, he 
ahoiiiM ltt|H^ pdi^ money for the public defence, and to publish 

such oMlittanoeB iuf^^ht bi deemed necessary to the safety and welfare 
of the nation. Btii it was also (declared in this docament that all bills 
passed by the parliament should become laws at the expiration of 
twenty days, with or without .the consent of the protector; that the 
office of that jKMson should he elective on his decease — the right of 
election being vested in the members of the council ; that the protector 
should not have the power of war and peace, nor the conunand of the 
forces, without the concorrcucc of his council and of parliament ; that 
the members the cotmcil, who might not be fewer than thirteen, nor 
more than twenty, should he removed for misconduct only, and not 
widurat a vote to that effect by a joint committee from the council and 
the parliament; that the appointment of the great officers of state should 
be. with the parliament; and that in case of war, the representatives of 
the nation should l)c immediately assembled. The paper further recom- 
mended that some less exceptionable provision should be made for the 
maiiitciiiuire of the clcrLV, in the place of tithes; and contained, of 
course, the r.sual clause on lihei ty of c«him ience *. 

The parliament chosen according to this instrument consisted of four 
Second parlta> ^""'^'"^^ members, in which number was a considerable 
nient,— its body of prcsbvterians, and some active republicans. These 
hostile to ^ parties, though much at issue with each other, were soon 
Cracnwell. found to be united in their opposition to the new power, 

Sspt* S. hich now became known under the revived name of the 
conft. Several articles of the instrument by virtue of which they had 
beeti convened were made the -ubject of debate, and one motion affecting 
the authority of the ])rotector was lo?it. At this point Cromwell ititer- 
fered. He reminded the house, that wlnle the minor articles of that 
paper might he left open to discussion and niodiiication, there were four 
of its provisions which must he regarded as unalterable. These pro- 
visions were, that the govemmeut should be by a single jierson, in dis- 
tinction from a commonwealth ; that this person should possess the 
command of the militia, with the concurrence of the parliament when 

« Pari Ui»t. iii. 1410-1426. 
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sitting ; that no paHUment Bhould be perpetual ; and that liberty of 
conscience should be granted to aU men eondacting ihemaelfes as 
peaceable subjects of the state. This oommunication was ihade in the 
painted chamber; and when the members returned to the house, a guard 

was found at the door, ^vho required tlicir signatures to a paper binding 
them to silence on the above articles. One-fourth of the members de- 
clined resuming their seats upon such terms. 

But though many of thcrit!;id republicans withdrew, the presbytcrians 
remained; and a majority of the three hundred who continued to as- 
semble proved to be the enemies of Cromwell. Tt w;is voted, indeed, 
that the governmeut should be by a single person and a parliament, and 
that Cromwell shoaH be that person, ft was also required that all 
members .before tsJcing their seats should sign an approval of the fimr 
Aindamental articles of the instrument of government. But having thus 
seemed to do of their own authority, what had been forced upon them by 
the authority of another, they began a debate which embraced an examina- 
tion of all the remaining articles in the new scheme of government. They 
voted the protectorate elective, by n niajority of two hundred against 
sixty. They not only declared ajjainst all power in the protector 
and his council to issue ordinimccs dnrintr the intervals between the 
sessions of parliament, but suspended several which had i)een recently 
published agreeably to the authority which the instrument had given to 
the chief magistrate for that period; and they so far lunited the 
native voice of the protector on all bills affecting the ibnr ftittda- 
mental proportions of the new constitution, as to make it evident that 
their object was to enfeeble the functionary at the head of the govern- 
ment, 80 as to place themselves in a position to depose him with safety 
whenever the convenient season should arrive. 

In this manner did the opposition majority occupy the attention of 
the house from September to January. Dnrincr all this time nothing 
effectual was done toward aiding tiie reveiuie, though reminded often by 
the government that the last assessment was exhausted, and that on them 
the functionaries of the state now wholly rested for the necessary supplies. 
The effect of these long debates on the instrument whieh had been pre- 
pared the councU of officers, and which Cromwell had sworn to 
observe, was, that its forty-two articles were increased to sixty. In this 
shape it was intitled" the Act of Settlement," and was po moulded with 
regard to the j)o\ver of the parliament in the matter of supplies, as to 
enable that ])ody to ])crpetuate its sittings to any extent, consistent with 
a re-election at the close of every tliree years ; and by concentrating iu 
itself, without interruption, nearly the whole power of the state, it 
might render tlie single person nominally at its head so insignificant^ as 
to become the object of general contempt. As though aware of the 
palpable nature of the conspiracy which had been thua formed against 
the power of the proteolor, it was eairied, and by one hundred and seren 
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against ninety-five, that tliis bill should become law w ithout being pre- 
sented to liim for liia approval. But the authors of this blow against 
the power of the protector, either from shame or fear, soon repented of 
wliat they had done, and rescinded their vote on the following day. 
Nor was this the only instance in which their rashness exposed them 
to the mortification of retracing their steps. 

It is not diflScult to conceive the feeling with which their tedious and 
unfriendly proceedings were regarded by the bold and ardent spirit of 
Cromwell. Nearly five months had passed since this parliament as- 
sembled, and not a single bill had it presented to him for his assent — as 
though it had been determined that the semblance of a superior and re- 
cognised.'power which such a process might carry with it, should not be per- 
mitted until the one act had passed which was to reduce that power to an 
idle pageant. Indeed, the protector was not favoured with the slightest 
communication from the house througli the wliole of that period. Since 
the dissolution of the last parliament, the government had conducted its 
foreign affairs with vigour and success, and its domestic administration 
had been characterised by assiduity and mildness; but to this time the 
present parliament had refused it the power to raise the smallest sum 
toward defraying the public expense ; and the discussions which had 
taken place on that subject had only tended to show that the oppositiou 
])arty had resolved to vote their money bills, when the absolute necessity 
fur doing so should arrive, by little and little, so as to perpetuate the 
necessity of their own sitting. 

What Cromwell had predicted as the consequence of opening the 
Parliament national reprcsenUition to the presbytcrians when he dis- 
dissoived. i^ersed the long parliament now happened. The majority 
of the present members were of that persuasion ; and had 
they known how to conduct such an enterprise with success, would have 
made it evident that they were much more disposed to recall Charles 
Stuart, than to become good subjects even of the most modified com- 
monwealth. Wearied by these delays, and regarding these signs of 
disaffection as an ungenerous return for the confidence which he had 
exercised, Cromwell summoned the parliament before him on the ear- 
liest day that the letter of the instrument would allow ; and, in a long 
speech, adverted to most of the particulars in their conduct, of which 
mention has been made, expressing his regret especially that to favour- 
able an opjwrtunity to establish a government equally removed from 

the extremes of monarchy on the one hand, and of democracy on the 
other," had not been more wisely improved. He then concluded with 
saying, " I think it my duty to tell you, that it is not for the profit of 
these nations for you to continue here any longer ; and therefore declare 
that I do dissolve this parliament*." 

* O.iddard's Diarv. pp. 19— 1 U. Pari. Hist. iii. 1428— 14C0. Journals. Lud- 
low, ii. 64—59. C4— C7. VVhitelockc, fi82— 599, f.miim. 
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CrumA'cll added on that uccubiou, that uftcr he had ttutedto the huusc 
what parts of the inttniinetit were open to discutrion, and 
wbftt were to be considered as unalterable, it did not, as ^ "^^^jf''^ 
he conceived, belong to him to interfere with their debates, ooantry. 

protracted as they were; but while they were occupied 
with disputes respecting the abstract principles of government, he had 
been employed in detecting the cunspiracich ot" the royalists and the level- 
lers throughout the country ; uiid tin so, he couUl dcnioustrate, had be- 
come so c-VtciiLled and forniittaidi! ihruugh the bupini. ;K:^b of tl»e proper 
guaiUians of the people, as to mcnuce, not only thoi»u nice niutteia of dif> 
ierence about which they hod been so long disputing, hut the very exist- 
ence of a pQ^mlar government. 

Nor was there any cximigeration in this statement. The feeling of 
disCsHltent at the time of the di^sulutio1l of tliis parliament was more 
violent than had been exhibited since the death of the king; and all 
parties looked to the expected full of the usurper for the accomplishment 
of their particular object?. In the mean time, Cromwell \\as not igno- 
rant of the strange comblnatiuiH ihut were formed against him — the ana- 
baptist bemg courted by the pi esbytcrian, and the commonwealth's man 
having become the ally of the cavalier, in their solicitude to effect the 
overihrow of the one man whom they regarded as their common enemy. 
Nothing less formidable than that veteran army, the great body of whidi 
Cromwell still retained in undoubted allegiance to him, and the direction 
of it by his own promptitude and energy, could have saved his govern- 
ment from being overpowered at this juncture. But his resources proved 
sufficient to bafHe the euinbined enmities of his opponents. 

The conspiracies now afoot, extended from Scotland through the 
greater part of England, but were crushed in nearly all Contpir«cy «f 
places before they ootdd break forth into aeti(m» Colonel the rspub- 
Orerton persuaded himself that three thousand df the ^''^ 
army in Scotland would be found ready to join him in seiifaig fhe perton 
of Monk, and marching into England ; and Hmison, Ciumr, Okey, 
Aiured, Lawson, and Hacker, are mentioned as officers who attended 
meetings for similar objects in England, and with them the names of 
Henry Martin, Haselrig, and Lord Grey of Groby arc associated. Crom- 
well, apprised of the jiroccedings of these persons, caused them to be 
seized at the iitiiug season; and the men, deprived of their leaders, 
remained quiet *. 

Overton was in communication with ChfticB the Second ; and iSbb 
leading royslista, both on the continent and in England, Qg^^^y^, 
were looking forward to the month of March in this year Uts. 

for a general rising, parlicolarly in Yorkshire, Shropshire^ 
Nottinghamshire, Devon, and Wilts. Lord Wilmot, now earl of .Rn» 

• Whltdadie, 000-4103: TlinrW* Suts Fspecs, iU. ». 4«. 65. 75. M7. 185. 
107. S17* 300 ; IU. U7, 118. Ludlow, if. 19, 74. 
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cheater, came over to England in disguise ; and the king, in company 
witli Ormoud, removed frtim Paris to Middleburg, in Hnlland, tliat lie 
might be in readiness to embark for Hull, fhrmld his atfairs assume 
a promising aspect. But Rochester, after a feeble attempt in York- 
shire, made his escape to Holland. His colleague, sir Joseph Wag- 
ttafl^ marched into Salisbury with not more than two hundred men, 
during the assizeB, seized die two judges in their beds, and bringing 
them into the market-plaoe, gave orders that they ahould be imme- 
diately hanged. His followers were ehodced by the insane barbaric 
of their leader, and obliged him to allow the prisoners to return to 
their ]nd^ina?'. WncxstnfT waf defeated at South Molton. None of 
the republican conspirators were brovight to trial. Of the insurgent 
royalists, a few were executed ; hut the inferior offenders were sent to the 
plantations, or suffered mitigated penalties 

Tht ability and success with which these conspiracies were traced and 
counteracted, gave an apparent atabili^ to the government of the pro- 
tector at the moment when its fall had been widdy and confidently 
expected. The parliament at ita dissolution had not voted him the 
smallest supply, nor even empowered him to collect the ordinary revenue. 
Cromwell turned, of necessity, to the power in that respect which the 
instrument of government had Lnvon to him, and proceeded to levy as- 
sessments, and to collect the revenue, with the assistance of his council. 
His demands, contrary to what was given out by his enemies, proved to 
be moderate, and were generally complied with ; but cases of resistance 
occurred, and these dangerous examples were not suppressed without 
resorting to acts of intimidation and Tiolence, which, should they become 
frequent, could not fiul, ere long, of proving &tal to bia power f . Having 
made it evident during a period of eighteen months that he could sus- 
tain the whole power of the government, and raise the necessary sup- 
plies, without the assistance of parliament, the protector appears to 
have concluded that the tiuu' had come in which it would be prudent 
and safe to coiv. rno another assembly under that name. 

But as the elections proceeded, it became manifest that the feeling of 
Tliird arlia disaffection to the existing government had rather increased 
ment assem- than diminished since the last appeal of this sort had been 
. , made to the people. Every ei^edient was tried to in- 
Sept. 17, 16M. flyence these local contests in fttvour of the rulmg power. 
The clauses of the instrument w hich precluded so large a number of 
the discontented from appiaring either as candidates or electors, were 
strictly enforced ; the more violent republicans were many nf them put 
under restraint, particularly Vane and Ludlow ; and military parade 
and authority were obtruded in many of the districts where the elec- 

• WMtdoolce, Hi. I8S. 907. SfiO-828. 804. InOow, IL VM** Slat« Trials, T« 

767—791. Hutchinson, ii. 212. Wliitelocke, 
f Goddard, 166^168, Ludlow, U. 80— 02. 
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tkmt were conteled. But these precaatioiM ftiled, in « mftjority of 
inilracet, to secure the olijcct intended hy them*. 

It was determined, however, that a aevere lenitiny shoold he inati- 
lotid with regard to the anooeaainl candidates. Care waa ^^^i^ 
taken to obtain the beat ir formation respecting these men ; jected bf tb« 
and nearly a hundred — a fourth of the number elected — council, 
were declared by the protector and his council to be ineligible on 
account of their political or their moral disqualifications. In his speech 
to the body which remained, Cromwell reminded them of the war in 
which the country was engaged with Spain, and of the enmity wliich 
that power had so long manifested against every thing protestant and 
English. He spoke of Charles Stuart as soliciting aid in every direction 
in the hope of being ahle once more to raise his standard in the land s 
and described the partisana of the exiled pretender, including cavatiers 
and papists, aa joined with levellers and fifth-monarchy men, in a 
common league of hostility apunst every existing authori^f* 

The first question that engncred the attention of the house, was one of 
no little delicacy and importance ; it related to the authority of the 
council to judi^r- witli respect to the qualifications of members of par- 
liament. It was not difficult to show that this power was derived from 
a provision for the purpose in the instrument of government ; and upon 
a division which toolc place with regard to the propriety of what had 
been done on that authority, it became certain that at present the court 
could command a majority. The debate, however, on this subject waa 
conducted with much warmth; and the passions of several of the more 
dissatisfied members betrayed them into the weakness of publicly with- 
drawing from tlieir colleagues. There was also a remonstrance pub- 
lished by the parties excluded, in which they spoke with fearlessness 
and indignation of the course that had been pursued toward them. 
Cromwell allowed it to pass unnoticed |. 

Tlie earlier proceedings of ^s assembly were highly favourable to 
the objecta which the protector in bta speech had aubmitted to 
ita oonrideration. Provisions were made for the greater safety of the 
person of the chief magistrate ; the war wiA Spain was to be jm^ 
aecuted ; the family of Stuart was solemnly renounced ; and the sum 
of four hundred thousand pounds was voted for the use of the govern- 
ment. But some months passed, and the house was still in debate Y^tik 
respect to the sources from wliich the sum voted should be raised. 
I In the mean time, a question which Hiad long occupied the 

* Jiid, it. 114—193. Ludlow's aceoont of the proceediogt of tlio govenunent 
at diis jnncture is to pasHtonate as to retpifTO that H should be noritti with cau- 
tion. Thit writer, who liad been a party to the coercion of the civil power by the 
sword, as perfomied by colonel Pride, has no forbearance toward tbos« who subso* 
qnentiy followed his example. 

f Pari. Hist. iii. 1434—1459. Ludlow, ii. 124. Thnrlos^ t. 260. S17> <f Mf* 

1 WMtelocke, 640—643. FarU Hist, ill 1484—1487. 
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thoughts of Cromwell, became a matter of discussion in that rb- 
Cromwell is semMy, iiiid su])ject of deep and various interest with 
urged to a«- the scvcriil parties throughout the nation. This question 
'f M^g.* respect to the rctitoratioa of monarchy in the person 

of the protector, and also of tbe '* otber house of par- 
liamoit ' It happened tbet a plot againat the life of Cromwdl ivas at 
this time detected; and one member leoommended that the houae 
ahoiild pveient an address to his highneM»' ezpreasing its solicitude for 
his safetjr* and gratitude for his preservation. This speaker was fol- 
lowed by another, who Bai<l, ** That which the gentleman has moved 
will do very well for your direction as to the first part of your speech ; 
but I would have something else added, which, in my opinion, would 
tend very nmch to the preservation of his highness and us, and to the 
quieting of all the designs of our enemies,— it is, that his highness 
wottld be pleased to take upon him the goTerament aeocnrding to the 
ancient constitution, so that the hopes of our enemies* plots would 
be at an end. Both our liberties and peace, and the preservation 
and privilege of hh highness, wottld be founded on an old and sure 
foundation.'* The last speaker was Mr. Ash, who is described as a 
*• grave and well-experienced person." Aftes a short, hut passionate 
dispute, it was concluded, that the matter should be seriously debated^ 
and a day appointed 

Whitclocke, who, w ith most of the lawyers, was favourable to the 
proposed change, shrunk, with his usual timidity, from the responsibOify 
of introducing a motion on the subj^t. Sir Christopher Ride, not long 
iinee mayor of London, was less scrupulous ; but he had no sooner 
risen to propose reading a paper, described as tending to the settlement 
of the country, than several of the militnr)- officers, suspecting the pur- 
port of the document, forced him from his place near the 8j)eaker down 
to the bar of the house. His friends rose in lus defence, and, notwith- 
standing the violent conduct of his opponents, the paper was read. 
It was intitled A Humble Address and Remonstrance of the knights, 
burgesses, and citizens assembled in Budiament;*' — ^it denounced the 
military government, which, by the aid of ita delegated cfaiefb under the 
name of major*generals, luul extended its oppressions to every part of 
the country ; and strongly urged that the protector should assume a 
higher title, and become the head of a government, to be mansged w ith 
the advice of two houses of parliament, according to ancient precedent. 
After much opposition fro^u the officers generally, and from some lead- 
ing persons besides, the substance of this paper was adopted. In its 
ultimate shape it was designated '* the humble petition and advice 1." 

While these discussions were going on, Cromwell remained silent. 

* Burton'i Diarv, i. 363—360. 

t Whilslocke, CGd, 660. TImrloe, v. 74. 78« Barton. Hi. 160. Ludlov, U. 
M. Hilt. iU.l4Mi 1491. 
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But he could not be ignorant that the favour with which he was 

BuppoBcd to rccnrd the projected change had excited strong displeasure 

in the bosoms of some of his best friends and nearest rcla- • j 
• A It IB opposed 

aoni. Among the dncf mucoiitenU were Desborough, by the council 
who had nuinried his sister ; Fleetwood* who wu the hue- « oAesn. 
bend of hie daughter ; and general Lambert, whose military talents, in- 
ferior only to those of Cromwell, Had been hitherto employed vigorously 
in his service, though not without the expectation, it is thought, of suc- 
ceeding himself to the protectorate. In a council of the ofTicerp, the 
projK)8ed return to the old constitution was condemned in the stroutrest 
terms, and a deputation, consisting of a lnnidre<l, presented themselvea 
to Cromwell, for the purpose of expressing iheir fixed disapprobation of 
such a proceeding. 

The protector reminded the body before him that, when they pre- 
sented die instmment of government to him, not long sinoe, they also 
presented him with the title of king. That tide was a small matter, 
for which he folt no real concern Ihen, and as little now ; but while his 
own mind was the same, it was evident the minds of others had changed. 
What had prwluced thi? chancre he should not pretend to understand. lie 
complained that his lite had been tliat of a drudge to the army, calling 
parliament?, and dissolving them after its fashion, and at its bidding. 
In conclusion, he remarked, " It is time to come to a settlement, and to 
lay aside arbitrary proceedings so nnacceptaUe to the natkm. By the 
proceedings of this parliament, yon see th^ stsnd in need of a check or 
balancing power. By their judicial power, ihey fall upon life and mem- 
ber, and doth the injtrumcnt enable me to control it ?" The republican 
violence of some of the officers was" quieted" by this speech, and it was 
afterwards found thit many of them had "fallen from the rest*." 

That Cromwell regarded the assumption of the new title as likely to 
conduce to the tranquillity and prosperity of the countrj, 
provided the array party, on which he still almost entirely {f^^^Ji" ^'^ 
depended, could be brought to a^i prove of the measure, is 
not to be doubted. But it was the fashion of the age to judge of great 
pablio prindples by ihe course of affairs relating to them. It was not 
until brought to the scaffold, that Charlea the First could persuade him- 
self that the enemies of a cause so sacred as that of royalty would be 
allowed to prevail against him ; and had these men, on whom Cromwell 
depended most for support, been something like unanimous in recom- 
mending his taking the title of kine, he would have spoken of that 
course as one toward which the finger of Providence manifestly pointed. 
But the disunion of his adhoente created perydexity, and, as in many 
aimilar instances, led him to discourse about a question of principle 
and conscience, while in foct the matter before him was nothing more 

• Burton, i. 382— 38d. Thurloe, 93, IM. lOi. 
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than a queition of ciieamataneeB and jioliejr* tn bia reply* aeeoidiiiKly^ 
to thote who had tendered him thia diatmction, while he did not heftitate 
to express his entire approval of the new, or rather of the old constitution, 
he declared that " he did not find it in his duty to God and the countljf*' 

to accept the charge of the government under the new title. 

The parliament ])rnfessed to bo dissatislied with this answer; and a 

^ , conaniUee was appointed to confer with his highness upon 

C onference on , ,. ' , -^^ e>, n ■ j 

the subject. subject. On mcetmg the committee, Cromwell said 

he iviahed ita membera to aay whether, supposing the office 

of pirotector and aovere%n to be in effect the aame, it waa really deait^ 

able to offind the prejodicea of tnany worthy fteraona for a mere name. 

He also wished to know in what manner they would show that the intro- 
duction of such a title would not be a defection from the cause to which 
they were pledged, and wliich God had so signally owned. The Scrip- 
tures, indeed, were in favour of a government by " kingship," but it waa 
not less certain that rJo<l hud of late made his band visible against it. 
The answers returned to these questions were such as Cromwell himself 
would have given had he been at liberty to expreaa hia aincere judgment 
oonceming them. It waa admitted that in hia caae the title of Udg 
would be little more than a name, but it would be, when poaaeaaed by 
him, as it had always been in Eng^h hiatory, a name of great import 
and authority, tending to balance and harmonise the mixed elements of 
government which characterised the old conptitntion. With regard to 
defection from the cause in which tin- ojilc of England had embarked, 
that people had not taken arms against royalty, but against certain abuses 
connected with it ; and had it been otherwise, there was as much de- 
fection in appointing a single peraon at all, as in giving that petaon fail 
proper name. 

The aubatance of thia conference waa publiahed; and Cromwell em- 
ployed himself during some weeka in endeaTonring to as- 
diiMsio««>''^" certain the real state of opinion on the point, particularly 
cept,— but in those quarters to which he was obliged to look for his 
principal support. It appeared that the cause of the old 
constitution lost nothing in the country generally by the 
discussions which were thus excited respecting it; and it was at 
length pretty generally understood that the protector had decided on 
aaattining the much-diaputed name. But the moat formidable r^ub- 
licana in the council of officera were not to be moved by argument or 
entreaty. The current, indeed, which waa aetting in towarda monarehy^ 
onlyaemd to give more ardour to their oppoaidon, and Fleetwood^ 
Desborough, and Lambert, waited on Cromwell, to assure him that, 
ahould he comply with the overture that had been made to him, their 
own names must be among those of the officers who would instantly 
withdraw from any parlicipatiun in his proceedings. Cromwell now 
began to hesitate anew ; a more resolute opposition waa manifeBted__in 
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the house, and after nearly two months had hpcn occupied with this 
agitating qiie5-ti*in, tlic puitcctor sent for the parliament to Whiteballf 
and delivered his tinal negative to the j)ropo8al*. 

The royahsts dreaded nothing 80 much as his cuunng to an opputite 
decbion ; and that band of military bashaws under the name of repub- 
licans, whom he suffered to draw him from his own better judgment on 
this matter, were ere long to have their reward f. This settlement of 
the quesUon was followed by Cromwell's Becond inanguratioii as lord 
protector^— a ceremony which vied with the splendour of a coronation ; 
nor was his establishment much inferior in magnificence to those which 
had distinguished tlie ])fi1arcs of England whon orcupied by her princes. 

But though the name of protector was nul to heci)me lust in that of 
king, it was a part of the new plan of government now 
adopted, that the upper house should he in some sort re- tou«e^e^ * 
stored. According to this new instrument, the office of atored. 
protector was not to be hereditary, but the individual pos- 
sessing it was empowered to name his snccessor. The representatives 
of the people were dedaied to have the sole power of judging with re- 
spect to disputed elections; the persons qualified to sit in the "other 
house," as it was called, were restricted to those nominated by the chief 
magistrate, and approved by the two houses. The jurisdiction of the 
upper house was carefully liiuited, and tlu' usage of voting by proxy 
was hholislied. The provibions made with respect to the appointment 
of the great oflicers ot slate, and liberty of conscience, were in substance 
the same with those of the former instrument |. 

When the two houses met, the ceremony observed bore a near re- 
semblance to the regal custom. Cromwell took his place beneath a 
superb canopy in the upper houses and received the two houses together 

• Barton, i. 397—116. Goddard, 140—192. Mercurius Politicus, No. 335. 
Pari. Hist. iii. 1491 — lr.02. 

f " It wa« cunddently b«lieved that upon tome addresses be bad formerly made 
to tome principal nobtemen of the kiiif^dom, and tome friendly expostulatumi ho ' 
had by himself, or tlirom h M ti.e frien»l with them, why they woii'd hnve no ac- 
qiiuintaiKe with him, the answer Irutu them severally was, that if ho would make 
himself king, they should wMf know what they had to du, but they knew nothing 
of the ohedit'nre they were to pay to a protector, and that these returns first dis- 
posed him to that ambition. They who at that time exercised their thoughts with 
aaoet Ragacity, looked upon that refiinal of lu^ as nn immediate act of Almigh^Qod 
towards the king's restoration ; and many of the soberest men m the nation eon- 
flnwed, af^er the king's retnm, that their defected spirits were wonderfiilly raised bv 
tlmt infatuation of his." Chu tiirion, vii. 201. 204. At this juncture, the well- 
known tract was published, intitied, Killing no Murder." It was claimed after 
the Restoration by colonel Silas Titus, a pre&yterian royalist, bat appears to have 
been the work of rolonel Sexby. The purport of the tract is to stimulate the dis- 
affected to the murder of Cromwell, Ketting forth liiat act as the greatest lienefit 
that any man could possiblv render to his country. It is a production characterised 
by great fince of irony and much detenninatiom. Thurloe^ vL 660. This Sexby 
had set on foot a plot by which one Sinderoombe was to have assassinated Crona- 

f.nme time l>L'forc. T}ie project cost Sindercombs hit life^— fha only 
wealth-mau who eoffered capitally under Cromwell. ^ 

t I^nbt.Ui.l508-lftU. 
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•s'MoTds, and gentlemen the house of commons.'* Having spoken 
vith more hrevity dMn vas his custom 'on such occasions, he called 
upon the lQrd>fceeper to address tliem. Sixty persons were summoned 

as peers, and about fifty attmdcd ; but nearly the whole of these were 
individuals \vho8e patents were either confeired for the occasion, or of 

recent origin *. 

The lower house was no sooner assembled, than it seized upon the 
clause in the new instrument which g.ivc it authority to 
me^b*** j^^K*^ disputed elections, and iutcrpretiiig it as having a 
stored to the retrospective, as well as a prospective bearing, it was im- 
lowsr home, mediately voted that the hundred memhers who had been 
excluded by order of the council, should be invited to their 
places. The large body of persons thus introduced, consisted of indi- 
viduals whose original disaffection to the government had been much 
exasperated by their recent f»cn?e of ill-treatment. 

It must have been seen by Cromwell, from the moment this use was 

„ .... . made of the instrument, that nothinir friendly could sub- 
Ilostilitv of . ■ . 

the commons sist between his authority and such a house of commons ; 
hot^and^h Considered it pnident for a whQe to conceal his 

proiMtor. * * resentment, and to allow liiU scope to the passions of his 

opponents. It soon became evident that tiie destruction 
of the new house of peers was the great object of the opposition party 
in the commons. They professed themsetves at a loss to understand the 
propriety of granting any precedence to a body which had derived its 
existence from themfsclvc?, the representatives of the people, and, as 
such, the source ot all legiplativp power. Cromwidl reasoned with them 
on this point, and spoke of the coufusiou and ruin which must soon 
come on all thdr petty interests, if thb spirit of determined partisanship 
were not placed under some restraint. But he reasoned b vain. All 
sulgeeta were forgotten in tiie zeal with which tbe majority applied 
themselves to discussions relating to the title of the new senate, and 
the rights that should belong to it. In Fhort, a plan was c^edily set 
on foot to procure nn abolition, not only of the iijjper house, but of the 
protectorate ; and so boldly was this point canvassed by certain members 
of the commons and oflicers of the army, that a petition in its favour 
was known to be handed about in the metropolis to obtain signatures. 
Cromwell had much to fear at this moment from the royalists, and 

atill more from the heavy arrears due to the army both in 
diwd^ tbe Bngland and Ireland. But no time was to be lost. With- 
pariiamait. out intimating his purpose to any man, he suddenly sent 

for the commons, reminded ihcm of the hostile temper they 
had manifested, and of the intrigues m which they wore many of them 
engaged; and having pronounced tlic words, I do dissolve tliie parlia- 



Noble*! MeiBoirs of the Trotectoral Fiimily, i. 370. 
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ment,'* he added, " let God judge between m^ax^d you Thue ended 
the iMt effort made by* Cromwell to reatoK the conatitatioii of hia 
countiy. Hia oj^nenta trusted thAt the diseoliition of 
thia his third parliament wouM render him odiooa, and e^wdUn ^ 
haaten hia fall: nor did they spare any pftlns to forward relation to the 
the accomplishment of their own prciHctions. But in all parties of his. 
their ])!xths of conspirlicy their a(lvcr«arv met thcni, and ^ 
proved himself powerful enough to put down this many- 
headed opposition. * 

It ia not poasible that a correct judgment should he formed with 
reapect to the conduct of Cromwell in these proceedings, without a 
careful attention to the character of the great partiea into which the 
country waa at that time divided — the roynliHts, the prcsbyterians, and 
the repuhlicans. The ascertained ohject of each of thefe parties waa 
the eetahlishraent of their respective Bchcmo?, all of which, either es- 
sentially or from circumstances, were so many sclienics of tyranny. 
Opposed to them all was Cromwell, wiiU tliat portion of the army 
which confided in him; and he opposed thcni separately and conjointly, 
80 as to prevent the ascendency of any one of them. His argument 
waa, that the majority of the adherenta to Ae exiled Stuarta were in no 
temper to he very conaiderate of the Hhertiea of the ooontiy, either civil 
or religious, if once possessed of the power to thniat them aside ; that 
the preabyterians in general, were disposed to set up an ecclesiastical 
tyranny, not at all Icss-inimical to real liberty of conscience than that 
which had been exercised by Laud and his coadjutors ; ntid tiiat the 
republicans, being so small a portion of the commiinitv, if they might 
possess the power or the inclination to grant some degree of religious 
ireedoro, certainly could not retain their place for a month as the ruling 

* Bnrton. ii. 371—464. Pari. Hfst. tff. 1533—16*27. Cramw«11 lost no tfme In 

assembling the officers ; and liavinp stated to tliem. at much leiij:;tli, the rt ;iM)n« of 
hi« condact, prevailed on them to profeft» anew their ndherence to him. lie also 
ordered tlie ancst of Tiirions parties Implieated In the matter of the late petitions, 
and In ntVirr projecis of cons;iirncy npftinst }iim. RcptiMirnns and Toynltistn w ere 
equally confident that the hour for rrah'm'ng their loiig>cherislted hopes liad arrived, 
and each expected to profit the Icnovn or suspected machinations of the other. 
Hie rising* of the royalistc were to take place in all the extremities of the kingdom, 
and in the metropolis itself, at the same time, bnt were delayed nntil the expected 
appearance of Charles Stuart vith tlie troops assembled at i?iiis!(p!s. Bniges, and 
Ottend, should furnish them with a rallying point. Having dissolved the parlia- 
ment, Cromwell found himself at liberty to ael with hHi nsaal promptitude upon 
the secret information which he possessed with regard to all these irovementd. Ho 
determined aI?o that some aeverity should now be exercifod to prev^-nt the re- 
cimenre of stich attempt!. Dr. Hen-it, an episcopal clergyman, v >i'> > ad been 
exceedingly active in these proceedings, and Kir Henry l^lingshy, who had been 
a party to every royalist plot for some years past, were roniTrmned hy a verdict of 
the liieli court of justice, and exf<ti;i (i ( t, T<'ntr Hill. J<ilin Murdimnt, brother 
to the earl of Peterlwrough, a youth only twenty years of age, was acqaitted, 
diie6y through the herde exertieiis of hie wifr, a young lady of great hcaoty and 
spirit, whom he had recently married. Othcn who were Impllcatodi and had been 
put under arrest, were atiared. 
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party, without resorting to the wretched mockery of calling the iron 
nile of a military oligarchy by the specious name of a commonwealth. 
He accordingly maintained, and with much plausibility, that the sal- 
vation of the country depended on preventing the complete success of 
any one of the parties mentiuaed, and his difiicult effort in consequence 
Wit, to balance them against each other, until the time should come 
when an amalgamation might be safely attempted. His experiments in 
legard to ]||rliaments tended more and more to facilitate a settlement 
founded on principles of rational compromise ; but the effect of them 
all was to make it evident that the enmities of the several factions 
were not in his time sufficiently controlled by reason and humanity, 
to allow the coimfry to share in the prosperity and greatness which 
it might otherwise have derived from his larger and more equitable 
policy. 

It is to these circumstances mainly, that we must look tor the source 

of those acts of despotism which are of such frequent oc- 
^^■"^H^ cmrenoe in the g«»vemme&t of England durii^ the pio- 
m»S!'*'^ tectorate. Cromwell» like moat men who seize upon a 

power to whieh they were not bom, became a tyrant in 
•ttpport d hia authority, rather than to gratify his inclination, or to 
humour his caprice. When his parliaments withheld supplies, he ex- 
torted them by the sword, on the authority of a piece of parchment 
called the instrument of government ; and whpn the conspiracies of 
the republicans, and the preparations for the nsin^ of the royalists had 
spread alarm in the spring of 1655, he did not hesituLe to place many of 
the leading nobility and gentry under axreat, until they should find bail 
for fhehr peaceable conduct*. It waa at that juncture, also, that aa 
ordinanoe waa published which declared every royaliat posaeiBing an 
eatate of one hundred pounds a year, or personal property to the amount 
of fifteen hundred pounds, liable to a demand of eveiy tenth penny from 
his income in support of the government t- 

That this decimation, as it was called, might be collected, at least 

from the more wealthy and notorious partisans of the 
In^totkmof exiled family, the country was divided into ten or more 
mgwugino. ^g^f^^^g^ ^i^jj q{ which an officer was placed under 

the name of a major-general, who, as commander of the 
militia in those parts, was required to employ himself in suppressing 
tumults, and in securing obedience to tlie government }. The sufferers 
in consequence of this proceeding were the episcqwUan royalists only, 
uuk they naturally complained that the exaction was contrary to the act 

* About the same time an ordinance %va.<i published which prohlUtaA the publi* 
SRtion of any iitwi|mpsr without the permission of the gorenuusnt} and the 
Siflht weekly newspapers which previogslj existed were isdiioed to two. 

t Tburloe, iv. 2U8. 216. 218. 

I OM FarL ^t. n. Ml, ctf My. 
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of oblivion, which Cromwell himself had been most forward to procure, 
and that it made the consequence of the late insurrection fill upon 
those who had not been in any way partiefs to it. It was replied, that 
an act of oblivion passed in such circumstances must always be uuder- 
■tood n CHTying an implied ttidKtiion tkmg mlk it; uid thtt this cob* 
ditioik had been viokled in the pretent caae by eubaequent oontpiracy 
and insurrection; that to impose a burden on the wbole ^bmmunity 
which had been made neceaaary by the ungrateful and relen^ss hostility 
of the party to which that act referred, would be to extend !ne injustice 
of which they w^ere themselves com])laining ; and that so far was it 
from being the wish of the government to punish the innocent, in 
common with tlie guilty, that, " if there was yet any person who had 
been of that party, but who could say with truth that he was wholly free 
from the late design, and show by actions previous to the insurrection, 
m diaclalming of the tenonr of hia fbormer life and convenatioD ; or, if 
any, being now aeniible of hia error, should give demonstration to that 
cfibe^ the government would mudi more esteem their reformation, than 
deabe their prqodiee or harm." 

The powers, however, with which these major-generals were armed* 
though committed in most instances to individuals in whose discretion 
Cromwell placed his greatest confidence, were necessarily so despotic, 
that they could not fail of leading to many acts of severe oppression ; 
and the great object of Cromwell in convening his third parliament in 
the following year, was to obtain such assistance through that medium, 
aa might enable him topresenre trauquillity at home, and to maintain H 
vigorous policy abroad, without resorting to snch ** arbitrary proceedings, 
so nnaoceptable to the nation." It required neither patriotism nor hu* 
manity to be anxious for such a change, since no sagacious man conld 
expect to govern the English people long by expedients of such a cha- 
racter. But the men who acted with ('nmiwcll assumed, not only that 
the expenses incurred during the late wars had been made necessary by 
the temper and conduct of the royaUsts, but that a moiety of those 
expenses had never been borne by that party, and that it would 
fherefofe be well, aa a matter of justice, and, from the state of public 
affiura at the moment, expedient aa a matter of policy, to hasard the 
exasperated feeling which such a [iroceeding would spread among the 
royalists, rather than call forth that increase of disaffection elsewhere^ 
which would as certainly follow from a more equal distribution of the 
public burdens. The royalists, of course, denied the points assumed 
in this statemeut, and complained loudly of the conduct pursued 
towards them ♦. 

* TheM patUcukrs appear in two lioenied newipapen, The Public JnteOI- 
ffsncer/' and the **MeccDritu Politicns,** In the nontn of December, 1656, and 
January, 166C. See also Thurloe. iv. 8n. 156. 160, 161. 216. The paper wliich 
Cromwell put forth in vindication of this measure was intitled, A Declaration 
■howiiigtha B ss i s M of ths Iho sis diiig isf the QovernsBWStfgrsiqiriiigthsBBaBy 
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It was during tlic year in which this arbitran* system was adopted, 
Legislative ^^^^^ ^ merchant named Coney became conspicuous, by 
power of the refusing to pay the usual duties on goods imported. He 
tioned. objected to the inBtniment of government, in virtue of 
which the demand wu made* on the gnmnd that it waa 
not an act of parliameot By the comroiaaionm of the customs. Coney 
was sentenced to pay a fine of five hnndred pounds; and, lefonng to 
make that nayraent, he was sent to prison. He then applied for his writ 
of hahcd^orpuSy ami engaged on his behalf Muynard, Twisden, and 
Windham, three of the mosit eminent counsel of the dny. By these 
learned men it was maintained, that according to those ancient laws, for 
•which the long parliament in its early days had so strenuously con- 
tended, the duties of tonnage and poundage, in common with other 
taxes* couU not be levied widiout the sanction of an act of parliament ; 
and as the instrument of government was not an authority of that 
nature, all claims to the public revenue founded upon it must he invalid. 
But Coney*8 defenders well knew the weakness of such reasoning as 
applied to the present disordered state of affairs. Had Cromwell allowed 
it to prev ail, the proper consequence would have been the assembling of 
a parliament upon the principles of the ancient constitution, and the first 
act of that parliament would have been one for the restoration of the 
king. After the first day of this argument, the protector sent Maynard 
and hia colleagues to the Tower, on the charge of having promulgated 
opinions subversive of the government of the country ; but they were 
aoon releued, and Coney was prevailed with to be silent*. 

This proceeding, however, led the lord chief justice Rolle to express 
himself with so much distrust of the lcii;ielntivc power assumed by the 
protector and his council, that he was (lisMjiss( rl, and liis place supplied 
by Glyn. Newdigatc and Sharpc, two of the judges, shared in the 
scruples of the chief justice, and refusing on that trround to administer 
the new onlinance of treason, were likewise removed. Wbilelockc and 
WiddringtoD also stated their objections to the proposed eserdae of this 
power for the purpose of accomplishing some material lelbrms in 
chancery, and ceased, in consequence, to be keepers of the seal. The 
two last were provided for in another department of the government. 
With such exoeptiona as these, in political cases, the general admi- 

Of the Common weakli. on occ;ision of tlie Inte Insurrrciinn and Kcbellion." Judg- 
ing Of the conduct of thone itatrapi, vrho, upon the reaftoning of thii document, were 
loetted thronf^ the eonntrv, hy their proceedingt in reference to devdaiid the 

J>oet. nnd t\ie pions mid tolerant Jeremy Taylor, we shotild indeed Ruppose their 
anjruBge to be what Uaxter imputed to certain of them noma year* before — ''What 
were tlie lordu of Kiif^Iand (nit \VilIinm the Coitquenir's coloncis, tr the liarnns btit 
hi^ m:ij.>r<« ? " Lifr, lilt. i. part i. p. fil. See the iiiiiinitou* case of Oerebnd, in 
Thurlue, iv. \P,4. Cromwell, on receiving a jK-lilion fmm him, ordered htl relrue. 
T*ylor wat confined in Cheptow ( jiS'tle nearly six moiiil ^. I.udlow paints theie 
najoni in the darltett colours, ii. I2d» ISC j aud in the next parliament, their oon* 
4uci wM the Kipic of kmd comi>1ain(. 
• Whildocke, «74. Lpaiow, ii. 00-82. 
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nUtration of jailice during the protectonte was tuffercd to proeecd 
with regaUrity, and proved taUtfactmry to the eommunity — indeed, the 
incidenta just mentbned evince the independent spirit of the judg^ 

who were universally distinguished for their learning and integrity*. 

While the restless condition of the country, and Cromwell's high con- 
ceptions of the position whicli it should occupy in the view 
ot other nations, made a large expend iture necessary, his his ntualion* 
own hahits, though hefitling llic ciiiet nmgistratc of a great 
people, were marked hy econuiuy, and his best attention given to 
augment the resources and prosperity of the nation. But his supre> 
macy was to be maintained in the midst of powerful factions, in all of 
whom there waa a proud feding which could ill brook that a man who 
had been lately tA one of themselves, and whose pretensions even to 
gentle blood were not deemed unquestionable, should be in effect their 
king, "Whatever high rpialitics he might possess, this defect was 
enough — and would so have proved had it been joined to a conduct les^s 
faulty — to form an insuperable obstacle to the allegiance which he 
claimed ; and ruling, in consequence, in the midst of enemies, he of 
necessity ruled by means of intimidation, which sometimes broke through 
the most valued securitiea both of property and of penonil freedom* 

Had not the pride of ancient lineage, and of institutiona which had 
grown with it, been much stronger in the English people ^. 
than any feeling of vanity, they would, like our Gallic .ci?onswhh 
neighbours at a later period, have forgotten the humble foreign pon-em 
origin, and even the faults of their chief, in their admira- TiiipBi"^ 
tion of the genius which conferred upon their country a 
far higher name among the nations of Europe than had hitherto be- 
longed to it. One of the first objects of Cromwell when he became 
possessed of the supreme power was, to favoor the pacific overtures of 
the United Provtncea. Negodationa were accordingly commenced at 
Westminater, in the course of which it was agreed that the sovereignty 
claimed by the English flag should be ceded to it ; that the enemiea 
of the English government should be excluded from tlic territoriea of 
the States ; that a treaty of mutual defence should be formed between 
the two republics ; that the isle of Poleron fehould be given up ; that 
the sum of eighty-five thousand pounds sliould be ]mid to the East India 
Company, beside three hundred and sixty tliousand juninds to other 
parties, as compensations for losses sustained by England, and English 
merchants in the East; and (m the part of the States of Holland, 
though not on the part of the Statea General, it was promised that the 
prcMit prince of OraBge» the son of the eldest daughter of Charles the 
first, who waa then only three years old, should never be raised to the 

* WMteloelie, 60t«~606. Ths gnat tcerst of hia goranuBeat, says WslmMHl, 
wa-o. " to xuit the periion to tlie smploymsBi, nftt Um soiplsytasttc to lbs yenon,** 
Memoirs, UO.^odtlard, 170> 
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tniBt of gtadtholdery or captain-generals or be made gOTemor of any 
tovra or fortress ♦. 

In the treaty between Portugal and the long parliament, the latter 
Portugal. insisted that the expenses occasioned to the English 

government, by the ilidter affiirded to the nepliewa of the 
late long in the Tagns, ahould be defrayed by the conrt of liiabon. With 
lihese terms the Porti^eie government at length complied, but the 
nqiociations were not concluded until the power of the parliament had 
passed into the hands of Cromwell and his council. The protector 
inherited tile nntional aversion to Spain ; and the alliance with Por- 
tugal, which was acceptable to Cromwell from its tendency to humble 
that power, was of the highest importance to the Portuguese, depending 
as they did, in a great degree, on their commercial prosperity, (or the 
preaerration of their newly acquired independence f . 
It happened only a hw weeks befoie the signing of this tiea^, that 
Don Pantaleon Sk, the brother €f the Portuguese ambas* 
^n^Panu^'^ sador, proceeded with some twenty attendants to the house 
IfftB gi, of a gentleman named Gerarc^ with whom he had some dis- 
agreement, and killed a person whom he found there, sup- 
posing him to be the individual with whom he had lately been in dis- 
pute. Having, as he believed, accomplished his purpose, the assassin 
fled to the house of his brother. But the house of the ambussudor, 
thoo^ aoeoiding to the law of nations» a sort of sanctuary, afforded 
him no protection. The offenders were committed to Newgate j and 
Bon Pantaleon was executed on the morning of the day on which the 
trea^ between England and Portugal was definitively signed^. Not 
long afterwards, a treaty of commerce and friendship was concluded 
between this country and Sweden, the queen Christina being then upon 
the throne. 

But the great powers of the continent were France and Spain, whose 
mutual jealousies had long taught them to employ all pos- 
Frtnce and sible means for the purpose if enlisting the subordinate 
nSalirepo^- States of Europe in their quanels. During this period the 
tUms. provinces of the Netherlands continued to be the great 

object of contention between them. In England, ndther 
power had seen much cither to hope or fear, since the accession of 
the house of Stuart. But a marked change took place in this respect 
after the commencement of tiie cununonwculth ; and the ascendency of 
Cromwell as lord protector — seen aa he was by the cabinets of Europe 
in the bold uutlnie of his character from a distance — only promised to 
give more unity and effect to the energies of the republic. Spain in 

* Dumont's Corps Diplomatlqas Univsnd, ton. vL FSrtis U. 74i «f «|. 
Thurloe, i. 570, ei teg. it 9— 197» paum. 
t Ibid. Trait6 xsiii. Kennet, iii. ISO. WUtdocke. pa$tm 
t BcalsTijata^T,4n-4I9,wh«eilioIaw,or tills case is tn 
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particular might well dread hostility from that quarter, not only as it 
would probably aTfcct her territories in the NethcrlandB, but still more 
on account of her commerce, and her posEefisioiiii in the new world; nor 
, eoald her statetmen a? oid Metng, that though the pride of their countrj 
had Dot diminMhcd, her power had been for lome generatiooa upon the 
decline. Firaiioe, at the lame time, though more populona than 9pmt 
and possessing great advantage in geographical poaition, was so weakened 
by internal division and disorder, Uiat the acquisitions made by her 
prowess abroad, seemed fated to pass successively from her hands, as 
the natural effect of the spirit a[ faction which distracted and enfeebled 
every thinij:; at home. 

Thecfirdinal Richelieu, who was the great ruler of France during the 
progress of the civil wars in England, did much lo break 
the force of the evils which weakened that country, but at M^ine.""* 
the tame time to lay the foundation of others more finmida- 
ble to the peace of Enrop^ and nltimately to the proapenty of France 
itself. It was his policy to attach the noblea of France to Peris, and, 
involving them in extravagance by that means, at once to destroy their 
power in the provinces, and their independence at court. In this manner 
the history of France was made to be little more than the history of 
its capital, and the effect of this policy has been visible to our own time 
in the affairs of that country. The age of Richelieu was succeeded by 
the minority ot Louis the Fourteenth, and the uncertain ascendency of 
the cardinal Masarin. The latter of these great eeckiriaatica] statesmen 
waa an Italian by birth, and both were of that country by education. 
In the Italian school they had become adepts in all the winding 
sttbtletiea of state policy, imd had learnt to regard aH means as good in 
proportion as they might be employed with success — nor in general 
were the ends which tliey proposed more consonant with a due regaid 
to moral coneidcratioriB than the expedients adopted to secure them. 
Their great aim was to establish the despotism of the throne, as the 
only remedy that could be provided against the commotions, civil and 
religious, which had so long afflicted the country; and toward tliat 
object they proceeded without appearing to suspect that the remedy 
might some day become a greater evil than the diseaae. 

Masarin, whose caution partook more of timidity than that of Riclw- 
lieu, no sooner heard of Cromwell'a aieendency as lord protector, than 
he employed every art to secure an alliance with him« Richelieu had 
died in the plenitude of his power ; but his decease, and the tender 
age ot" the sovereign, had favoured the return of the old disorders; 
and Mazarin, in consequence, deemed his footing so insecure, aud the 
power of the English commonwealth so formidable, that it was a 
saying current in Paris — ** That the cardinal had less fear of the devil 
than of OHver Cromwell V* 

•KsnasCiflW. W<l«aod,l«0. 
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That litB deference to Cromwell was the homage fear soon beean^ 

manifest in the sanction which he gave to a conspiracy 
^wkw^pMu aga»"8t the life of the protector, Mazariu had been taught 
ties to B plot by the court of the exilcti family to look upoti tlu' deatli of 
CrMwroll"*'* Cromwell as nn event wliich, in the present state of par- 
ties ill Eiit^laiul, must necessarily lead to tlieir restoration ; 
and nis own acquaintance with the character of Charles Stuurt led hiin 
to see in that occurrence the exchange of a vigorous for an effeminate 
policy on the part of the English government. In the hope of being 
thus freed firom the hazards of hostility in that quarter, Mazarin in- 
structed De Baas, the French ambassador, to become a party to this 
iniquitous project. Cromwell, ^ith his usual vigilance, soon became 
aware of the design, and confronted De Baas with one of the conspira- 
tors. Haviiisr thus convicted the ambassador, Cromwell was satisfied 
with commanding him, in a tone of alunuiug indignation, never again 
to ni)pear in England in u capacity the high functions of which he had 
disgraced by connecting them with the guilt of the traitor aud the assas- 
tui. The magnanimity of the protector on this occanon was exerdsed 
at some risk, but was not altogether lost upon his generation *. 
The treaty which he ultimately fonned with France was not ugned 
before the autumn of 1655. Calais was an old possession 
FnSSoa.**'^ of the English crown, and Spain, among other things, prof- 
fered her assistance to the protector in recovering it. But 
Cromwell's personal dislike to Spain ; his expectation of making rich 
conquests in the West Indies and South America; and the offer of 
the French to put him in possession of Mardyke and Dunkirk, on con- 
dition of his assisting in the capture of those towns, disposed him to 
side with Flrance. It wss also agreed that compensation should be made 
for certain iiguries done to the commerce of England, and thai twenty 
persons to be named ahould be excluded from the territories of Fkance, 
among whom were the sons of the late king f. 

But the spring of 1G57 arrived, and Mazarin, having succeeded 
in deterring Cromwell from uniting himself with Spain, 
^I^^J^^^^. devised excvises to delay the promised siege of Mardyke 
language to and Dunkirk. But the protector then wrote to say, that 
mvtrm^t. ^ ^ to bc pttt off with •* words for children,*' 
and to command that in case of any further procrastination, 

• Tlnirloe, it. '248, 249. 209—455, pauim. State Trials, 7. 513—518. The prin- 
dpal ambassador frum the court of Fntn« e at this tbno was Bordeaux, but Ds.Bsai 
was also empowered to act in that rapai ity. 

f St. Priest, Ilisitoirc dcs TraUt!-, i. liv. iv. c. ii. Trait6 !/• On tlie jiart nf tliis 
treaty relating to the king** sons, Ludlow remarks, (ii. 1U7} — Such is the mys- 
tery, or tether knavery of those govemments that are frameil to support an ari>i- 
trary pnwer. that they will not scruple to sacrifice the best friends and nearest re- 
Utions wlien they stand in the way of their designs as though the zeal of repuh- 
licanism had never heen known to pot the |nivats affectionii in nbeynnce, and to 
sacrifict^ individuHls unjnMly lo the supposed interests of the majority. This guilt, 
however, is both more frequent, aud more grievouS| iu arbitrary guveraments. 
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his "men might be put in a posture to be returned to him, and to 
be emploved to better purpose*." Some months before, the English 
fleet, appointed to iissisi ni the siege, had landed six thousand cliosen 
infantry at Boidognc. Loiiis nuide a journey to that place that he 
might review the troops whose exploits had made theni^ so celebrated ; 
and with the insincerity usual on such occasions, returned a compliment 
which CromweU aent to him* hf denonniiiatiiig the man whom he loathed 
aa an odious usurper, the most enviable prince of his age. 

The peremptory language of Cromwell having put an end to the pro- 
rrastinating policy of the French minister, the siege of 
Dunkirk was commenced. At the same time, Louis.and ;,rv"!i4"ta"ion 
the cardiiiiil removed to Calais ; and the protector seized from Cromw«U 
the opportunity to send lord Faurnnhor]t^ with a splendid I^'"* 
rotitiuc to congratulate the young king on his iitar approach to the 
Englibh shore. The deputation was received with the greatest ceremony, 
both by the prince and the minister. . In the public audiences given 
to Fauconberg» Louis appeared uncovered ; and indulged in much talk 
with him in private. Masarin came from his apartment to meet the 
Bnglish envoy; and on hia departure attended him to his carriage— >a 
mark of respect* it was observed, which he had never ahown to his 
sovereign t. 

Twelve days after the siege of Dunkirk lu\d l)een entered upon, the 
Spanish army, under don John of Ati«5tria and the ])riiicc 
of Cond^, advanced to the relief of the place. The IVench 
general hesitated whether to raise the si^ or risk an en- ilunkfrk. ' *"* 
gagcment. The English strongly recommended the latter, 
and a regular battle took place, partly on the downa and partly on the 
samls to the north of the town. The left wing of the besiegers con- 
sisted principally of the English, who seemed to exult in the opportunity 
of measuring their strength with the Spaniard — the hereditary foe of their 
country — and that upon a foreign soil, and in the presence of the veteran 
troops of France, commande<l by Tnrennc, the greatest of her generals. 
Their conduct proved that the reports of their disciplined valour which 
had gone ftvA were nowise exaggerated. The immortal six thousand { 
—such was the name which they acquired — not only carried every 
tiling before them, ih the face of an obstinate resistance, but, after their 
manner at Naseby and Marslon*moor, having chased one wing of the 
enemy from the field, they returned upon the flank of the other, and 
of the main body, and made the victory complete. Tn the regiment of 
Lockhart, the English commander, there was scarcely an officer without 
a wound at the close of the day, and many were killed. The duke of 
York fought on the side of the Spaniards at Duukuk with much 

* Thurloe, vi. 490, Aug. 91. 

t Ibid. Ti. 338. 33?. vit. 151. 158. Wdwood, 1 18, 1 IS. 
X Sir WnUam Tsnpb's Moioin, Fart Ui. IM. 
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courage, and defrayed that sympathy with the Fnc;1i?h charnrtcr, 
which, -with ail his faults, never forsook him, by applauding the bravery 
and masterly conduct of his countrymeu who were on that day arrayed 
against him 

. Not many days later Dunkirk was surrendered to ibe French, and 
the manhal duke of Crequi, nephew to Manriu, was tent 
Keys of Dun- g^^^^ ^ present the keys to Cromwell, es to the 

kirk DKMuted .. — ,. , ,, ., * 

to CronwdL greatest captem on earth. Una waa done m the midat of 
great pac^eantry in the banqueting house. It waa ob- 
senrtl, however, that Cromwell, having looked significantly at the super- 
scription of the letter sent him by the French king, placed it in his 
pocket unopened. The marshal afterwards exj)rcsscd his surprise and 
.displeasure at this proceeding, and inquired of Eccretary Thurloe what 
^ could Iwre led to it. Thurloe replied that he supposed the protector 
muat have expected the French king to addreaa him aa ** our dear 
brother/' and not by hiaatate title merely, aa had been done in the 
siij^crscription. It is said, that when the ambassador reported thia to 
Louis, he exclaimed — " Shall I call such a fellow my brother ? ** 
*' Ay, call him your falhery^ rejoined Mazarin, ** if so you can get of 
him what you desire.'' In the end, another letter waa aent bearing 
the fraternal style of address f-. 

The fall of Dunkirk was followed In' that of Winoxbery, Fumes, 
^ ^, Dixmude, Ypres, Gravcliues, Oudenarde, and Menin. 

SpinUh Dower 'throughout thia campaign the Eogliih and IVench con- 
in thaMiidMv* tinned to act in harmony, and other enterpriaea were after- 
waxdt in contemplation when the career of Cromwell 
reached its close. 

The maritime power of England during the pvoteetorato partook of 

the general vigour of thr trovemment. An expedition, in- 
pfu'^.fT* deed, sent out iigainst St. Domingo, and other Spanish 
England possessions in thoise parts, proved a failure, and from 
w! ! ri?i!inr !i n causes Bomc of which should have been foreseen ; but 

the disappointment in that case was somewhat compen- 
latedby the unezpeeted conquest of the island of Jamaica, a more valuable 
acquiaition to England than a footing in the South American continent 
would have been. An attempt waa aubaequentfy made by a fleet under 
the admhrals Blake and Montagu to capture the convoy bearing the 
naual anpply of the precious metals from America to Spain. After 
cruising some time, it was ascertained that the enemy had ])a88cd, and 
arrived safe within the ^arbour of Cadiz ; but another Spanish fleet from 

* Ludlow, !i. lOB, lOf). This writer Kays the Frplisli ^nfTored mo<;t from a 
Mltyof cavaliers under the duke of York, "who galieti ilum Irom a Miid hill," 
bat adds, that when dislodged from that position, their bravery was isferisrlO that 
of the Spaniards. Thurloe, vii. 156. Clarendon, vii. 280—284. 

t Diary of Dr. Henrj' Samiwon. Sloan MS& No. 4460, p. Si. IlHirloe, vii. 
m. Chuini«n»TiL,ii<i'M«w«. Wdwoo4,119»114. 
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Hmnnali, lurdly lew wealthy, fell into the hands of the JEngliih. 
The silver taken was conveyed in waggons from Portsmoath to Lon- 

(Ion, and lodged in the Tower. Blake slso appeared before Ijeghoni, 

and exacted sixty thousand pounds from the grand-duke of TuBcany, aa 
the penalty of having allowed prince Rupert to sell his prizes in that 
port, and obliged some English vessels to leave it, which were, in 
consequence, taken by the Dutch. From I>eghorn the English admiral 
sailed to Algiers, and extorted an engagement from the Dey that no 
further violenee slundd be offered to the persons or property of English- 
men. Blake neit appeared before Tunis. The go? emor of that place 
.deBed his power, asking if he could look on the castles of Goletta and 
Port Ferino, and regard the enemy possessing them as likely to fiul in 
the means of defence? The veteran admiral immediately opened hii/^, 
fire on those fortresses, and not only laid them in ruins, but destroyed 
nine ships of war in the hfirbonr. The report of this achievement soon 
flew to Tripoli, and disposed the government to comply at once with the 
terms which Blake had been instructed to prescribe. 



Cravtbr II. 

Cromwell's interference on hehnlf nf the pffsmitpd Vaudois — Their snfTenngv— 
Effect of CromweU's remonKtranccK— c'-itate of Heliffioua Toleration during tbs 
ProCfletorstCH-Imtitiition of the Triers— Their Office—General Remit of their 
Labours — InrrpRso of Relipious Sects — Rise of tJie Quakers — Georpp Fnx— 
James Nayler — Ranters, Mu^nletoiiians, Fifth-monarchy-men. Unitarians, Juhu 
Biddle — State of the Presbyterians — The Independents — National ConventiOD of 
that Body at the Savoy — Cromwell nieditatet ancmbUiig aooUier Parliament-* 
Dwih of bit Daughter, Lady Claypde— Hla lUnsw— Pss A ' sad CSbaracter. 

■ No part of CromwelTs prc^cecdings with regard to foreign powenwasmoif 
acceptable to liis countrv, or afforded more certain evidence 
of the awe wliicli his nRmo had inspired throughout Europe, i„terfer«]ce 
thuii his conduct in relution to the persecuted prote&tantB in in behalf of Uie 
the valleys of Piedmont Those sufferers, known by the C",^^ 
name of the Vaodois, were* descended from the ancient 
Waldenses, who^ long befbre the age of lAther, had distingnishcd them- 
advea hy ihe afoval of opinions on theology and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, in substance the same with those which have since become known 
under the name of protestantism. The Vaudois wcrf at this time 
the subjects of the duke of Savoy, an intolerant catholic. It has been 
stated, indeed, by some catholic writers, that the protestants of the 
valleys were the aggressors. Tliey are said to have treated the religious 
practices of th^ catholic neighbours with derision and insult, and to 

2m2 
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have extended their settlements and their worship beyond the limits 
w hicli ancient cu£tom had prescribed to them. But as the government, 
and the majority of the people subject to it, weie catholtcs, the fint part 
of this aceustttion mutt he aUowed to be extremely improhftble; and 
though the aeoond ia laid to have been eatabllahed by a civiKan deputed 
to make inquiry concerning it on the part of the sovereigHi no great 
credit can he given to dedeiona obtained in auch circnmatances by the 
atrong aflrniiist the weak. 

But under such pretexts, the people of a considerable district were 
informed on the twcTity-fifih of Januan\ 1G55, that after 
TWr^sufltep- ^jj^gg jayg ^jjgy must quit ^iien native valleys, on pain of 

Gonfiseation and death, or abandon thtar religion, and con* 
form themeelvea to the catholic worahip. Thii mandate, iaraed in the 
depth of winter, waa enfineed without regard to the infirmitiea of age or 

the tenderness of infancy. The exiles withdrew from the prohibited 
district to the south side of the river Pelice* but lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood of the settlements which this proscription did not at present 
reach. Such of the Vaudois as were not involved in this sentence 
sympathised with their sufrcving brethren ; and the feeling of resent- 
ment in both parties was described as requiring that troops of soldiers 
ahould he quartered upon them. But the places allotled to the mili- 
tary weio aoon deserted by the people, and the ohtrudera becime 
ateitened for the means of aubaiatence. The nwthoda adopted to 
obtain the requisite supplies were so violent, that the people* flew to 
means of defence^ and in the first conflict had the advantage. But 
their nnlanght conrngc was ere long subdued by the disciplined force 
brought against thcni. Tlie scenes of carnage and iniquity which 
ensued are too revolting for description. Churches were given to the 
iiames, with all who had fled to them for safety. Whole families were 
alanghtend together. Men, and women, and children, were hunted 
down upon the rodcs and heighta like beaata of prey, and aa in sport 
The peiaona of the snfibrers were often vblated before they were put 
to the sword, and compassion was alike denkd to the feebleness of 
age, and the infant in the won\b ♦. 

When alM)ut three hundred persons had thus cruelly perished in 
the valley of Lucerne, the neighbouring protestants, particularly those 

• 

• Sea MOTluid** History of the Charchea in the Vallejn of Piedmont. Leper. 
HUtoire del Kglises Vaudoi.«cs. These writers not nnlv (Icscrl!).' tlic rnii-lties 
mentioned in the text, but, after the fashion of the Book of Martyra, have cet them 
forth by the aid of the engraver. Musarin had the effrontery to nurt tluM the 
whole affair consisted in the rising of the ptNipU- against the military, which cost 
some fifty of them their lives, " without any other cruelty exercii«ed u|Km there, 
iiuh'ss, ' he adds, ♦» they were those which tliey exercised themselves, /»r tkeg eom- 
muud a ku^firut timet u>er$e erme/tieM upm tkt etaAoHa. This it ihe Ime mailer of 
/ac/.''— Thurlo^ iii. 696. A fibrieator who wonld succeed in hit vocation, should 
keep his fictions so iHrwitUnthabottadtofprolMbailyas 10 gtfsthmMSBediBnse 
of being believed. 
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of Geneva, interposed in luud reprobation of the outrage ; and the check 
thus given to die demon of intolennce wu followed by the interfer- 
enee of CromweUy who was blbniied of tbeie birboritiet a few weeks 
after their eommeDccnieiiC. ** The sofierings of those poor people," he 
said»**lay as nesr, or rather nrarcr to his heart, than if it had oonoemed 
the nearent relstions he had in the world Modand, under secretary 
to Thurloc, was despntched on tlicir bflmlf to the court of Turin ; and 
Milton was employed to atklrcss letters on the gubjcct to the duke of 
Skvov, to the States (icueral, to the protrstunt cHutons of bwitzerland, 
and to the kings of Sweden, Denmark, and i' rance. 

The conduct of the duke of Saroy was attributed to the influence of 
his mother, who waa a daughter of Henry the feurth, and 
sater to the reigning king of France. Cromwell wrote ^-'^"^ ' ^^^'^ ' 
to Louis and Masarin, staUng that one condition of the fi^Mrfilrawt. ' 
treaty dien in progress hetween him and France must 
he, a redreaa of the wrongs inflicted by the duke of Savoy on his 
protestant subjects. It happcnc»l that some French troop*? iiad been 
})crmittcd to assist the Savoy authorities in the work of destroying, or 
at least of keeping down, the heretics of the valleys. Louis aftirnied 
that this liad been done without his authority, and having expressed 
regret that his soldiers should have been so employed, he professed 
to regard the conduct of the duke of Savoy, who waa an independent 
soveieign, aa altogether beyond his control f* In answer to this 
evasive policy, Cromwell reminded the king of what he might readily 
accomplish in this case, and of what was eipected from him; and 
Louis BO far complied, that the duke became concerned to make some 
milder arrangement with his injured people, without waiting for that 
general conterence of ambassadors on the subject which the iuflueace 
of the ])rolector would soon have brought about. 

Had that conference taken place, proposals more favourable than were 
- now accepted by .the soffinreis would probably have been eitorted in 
their behalf : but having signified their accqitance of the adjustment 
offered them, the interference of the protestant statea waa withdrawn. 
Cromwell ordered that collections should be made fbr the relief of the 
Vaudois in the churches throughout England, and nearly for^ thou- 
sand pounds, thus contributed, were transmitted to them in several 
payments. 

It mupt be confessed, however, that the protector knew not how to 
extend that liberty to culliolics, \Nhich he so sternly de- 

Stats of i"o 

manded from them in favour of protestants. He not only ji^j^ j^ip. 
prohibited die exerdae of their worship, but concurred in ration during 
excluding them from all placca of public trust, and in de- ^j^^f^^^''^ 
priving them of their elective franchise. Even prelacy 

• Morland, p. 330. f Thurloe, lii. 53<n 917. ft 
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and the liturgy profcribed. The law, however, as it related to 
worship according to Uie book of Common Prayer, was not strictly en- 
forced. There were instances in which that worship was openly and 

'regularly performed, even in the heart of the capital, without mulestation. 
The ruler who would have asserted the religious rights of the Quaker, 
the Socinian, and even of the Jew, will not be supposed to have had any 
strong objection of a religious nature to the toleration of a lituri^y, or 
of an episcopalian clergy. The poliiicul disail'cction manifested by that 
class of persons was regarded, ut ter many experiments, as an evil which 
no lenient treatment was likely to subdue ; and their continual plottings 
to escape from the control of the existing goremment, only serred to 
place them in more rigorooa subjection to it. 

• It is to the insurrection and aiaassination plots, which were too 
frequently encouraged by this party during the protectorate, that we 
must ascribe the appearance of an ordinance in 1656, which went to 
exclude the episcopalian clergy iVoni ull fellowships and livings, and 
even from being employed as chaplains, schoulmasters, or jirivate tutors. 
The issuing of such a law, merely as an instrument of terror, is not to 
he vindicated ; its general euforcemeut would have been a most cruel 
persecution. But that it should be so enforced was never intended. 
In the midst of the alarm excited by its publication, archbishop Usher 
presented himself to Cromwell as the advocate of his suffering brethren, 
and, without much difficulty, obtained a promise tliat the ordinance 
should be withdrawn, or at least that it should not be ])ut in execution, 
except in the case of such clergymen as became political offenders. 
The latter course of proceeding was })referred by the council, and the 
practice of those divines who had been accustomed to conduct public 
worship according to the forms of the late hierarchy remained undis- 
turbed*. 

No part of Cromwell's policy, with regard to religion, gave so much 
InttitutioD of ^ episcopalian royalists as hie appointment of 

the triers— Certain commissioners to examine candidates for ordination. * 
tiisir oflks. jt^^ penons were called triers. In the first instance, 
fhiy constituted one assembly only, and were about forty In number, 

♦ •Itii certain," says bishop KeniMC,"tliat the protector was for liberty, and the 
ntmost latitude to all parlie-". so far as ronsiste<1 with the peace and dafety of his 
person and government ; and even the prt-jiidice he bad against the episcopal party 
was more for their being royalists than for UmIf being of the g<M«l old cbiirch. 
Dr. Gunning, afterwards bishop of £ly, k«pt a oonvmuide in London, in as open 
a manner as the dltssBters did after the toleration, and so did several other epis- 
copal divines."— Complete History of England, iii. i' j:^ Neal. iv. 72. Hi. 124, \2ri. 
Harris's Life of Cromwell, 37—45. Baxter's Life, »G, 87« Wbitelocke, 614. Dr. 
Bates, whole Mai is a royalist is suffieiently known, remarks — ** The proteeter 
indulged the use of the Common Pnypr in fainilies, anrl i'ti private conventicles; 
and though the condition of the church of England was Uni melancholy, yet it can- 
BOt be denied, that they had a great deal more favour and indolgenee than tnuU r 
the parliament ; which would never have been intemipted, had they not insulted 
the protector, and forfeited their liberty by their seditious practices and plottings 

agsimt Us penoa aad govmnsnti" 
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a fourth part being laymen. One object of the protector mu to provide 
that the admission of prrsons to church Hvings should not rest entirely 
with the pr! sbyterians, and the commission accordingly included eeverHl 
independents, und some baptists. These functionaries were to require 
from the candidates submission tu the existing goveniment, as well as 
to judge of their mioisterial qualiBcatiom. The 6nt iustructious, is- 
■ued in the spring of 1654, supplied ecucely any definite rale to guids 
these eiaminent and aflivded a dangerone latitode to jMeion and 
caprice*. But an oidinance puhliehed in the antunm of that year set 
forth the evils to he corrected ; and appointed a commission for nch 
county, which was to consist of ten clergymen and several laymen, five 
of whom might call before them any minister or schoolmaster rcjiutc d 
ignorant, insuHicicnt, negligent, or scandalous. The lay commissioners 
proceeded upon oath, und to convict an accused party of ignorance or 
insufficiency rcquucU liie judgment ul live laymen, and oi the same 
numher c£ mtniaten. Moat of flie ptaeticea mentioned in thii ordinanoe 
aa to he accounted leandaloua, were nich aa called for correctum on the 
ground of puhlic decency ; hut among the things so described was^ any 
publishing of disaffection to the present government 1^ conTemtion, 
preaching, writing, or otherwise ; frequent playing at cards ; profiining 
the sabbath ; the encouragement of Whitsun-alcs, wakes, morrice- 
danccs, nuiypolcs, and stage-plays; the frequent use of the Common 
prayer ; an<l all reviling of the strict profession of godliness t. 

Ncal states that no instance has been produced of a minister rejected 
by these authoritiot, without being first convicted of im- 
morality, of obnoxious sentiments on the Socinian or PeUp S^t iSr 1?*^ 
gian controversies, or of disobedient conduct toward the haan* * 
government If this statement he only somewhat nesr the 
truth, it is manifest that the commissioners must have made a very dis- 
creet and moderate use of the powera intrusted to them. Hiat they 
threw open the cliurrlj to a race of men the most itrnorant and incom- 
petent that ever entered it, as their enemies atlirined, may well be 
doubted from the fact, that at the restoration, when the disposition to 
such exercises of power was not wauting, there were no expulsions on 
such grounds. Persons who were eonsctentiously opposed to the con- 
Ibrmity which the government required from them» whedier their oh- 
jections referred to the theological or political creed which had now 
become the test of orthodoxy, natuiaUy complained of the persecution 
to which their scruples exposed them. But the right of the state to 
prcaeribe the terms of admiiaion to offices in the state ehurch wee not 

* The onljr instraction of Um ordinance on tlie qnaliBfiitioM U> be rsquirsd was 
iStuA ibfi penon admfttsd dKwU be approved, fiir die gnus of God la Um, his 
holy and unblanieable convSfSltlon, ax also for hit luunrMffS Slid UttsranCf^ sUs 
and fit to preM:b the gusMl,'* SeolNtl M\», 279* 

. t Ibid. m-s4n. 
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denied by the parties adverted to, and if that right be once admitted, it 
is difficult to separate its exercise, even in the most orderly and tran- 
quil times, from the ap]icarancc of injustice. The historian of the 
puritans has stated, and with evident truth, that the commissioners 
were a greater terror to fanatics and visionaries, than to any class of the 
regular clergy *. The unbiassed testimony of Baxter is to the same 
eflfect f. 

• Ik was the greater toleratiim of reUgiom notions and uiagea dttring 
the ascendency of Cromwell which contributed to make 

rdl^ions sects. I*'**^ memorable in the history of religious opi- 
nion. All those varieties of theological speculation and 

sentiment, which had been so often condemned in ecclosiasticnl history 
under the name of heresy, then seemed to spring vip anew, like the 
sproutiugs from seed wliicli hiul lain dormant in a wintry soil. The 
republics of Greece and Ilonic embraced no principle of government 
which was not broached, discussed, and propagated, among us in that 
age ; and there waa hndly a aublimity or a weakncea in thoae con- 
ceptions of our holy religion which had apning from the difwnified 
character and condition of the species in preceding centuries, that did 
not tiien seem to break forth as with the vigotir and freshness of 
novelty. It is a spurious philosophy which stumbles at these things, 
and which shows itself capable of jiardoning tlie weakness of humanity 
on any matter rather than upon religion^ where, assuredly, it is most 
of all entitled to nur indulgence. 

Among the sects which became notorious at this time were the dis- 

dpiea of George Fox, who were toon known by the name 
QuL'e»^ of Quakers. Fox waa bom in humble circumttancet, but 
NotfrnoTFos. received a retigioua education, which appears to have 

powerfully affected his feelings and imagination, and made 
him remarkable for a strictness of life which he believed to be enjoined 
by Cliristianity. Having so far surrendered himself to the giudance of 
illuminations or impresaious, which he judged to be from heaven, as to 

* Ne«l, Iv. 92—103. Orme's Life of Oweu, 154. 

f " Becaune tliw aBsemblie of trier!< is most lu-avily accused and rcproaclied by 
some men, I nliall speak the truth I'f them, and suppose iny word will be ukeii, 
because mo^t of i}iem look me for one of their boldest adversarie-s. The tnitli is, 
though their authority waa null, and though aome ovVr.ngid and OT-er-buaj; iudcpeii- 
deiitti mmooff ihon wars too Mwre si^slnst all that Amintans, and too particular 
in iiniiiirinp for evidence* of »anctification in those whom tliry tx.iminfiK and some- 
what t'>o lax in admitting unlearned and erroneous men, who favoured anii-airnii- 
nianisni or anabaptism ; yet> to give them their due, they did abundatue of ^ood 
to the church. Tliey Raved many ft congrc^tion from ignorant, unpofUy. rlrtniken 
teachers, that sort of men who intended no more in the ministry llian t<» say a 
sermon, as readers say their common prayers on a Sunday, and all the rest of the 
week go with the pci^e to the alebouae, and harden them in ain ; and tliat sort of 
liraidieni, who either jrrtttthtd iftainat h holy life, or preached a« men who were 
never ncqiiainted with it ; these they UMi;illy icjcctKi ; and in ilu'ir stead admitted 
of any that were aeriuiui iveacliers, and lived a godly life^ of w!^uU. tokcaUe ojpiaioa 
soever tbey were.**— Life and Timei, Libb L part i. p. 79 ''^ 
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relinquish his daily cmployraent, that of a country shoemaker; and 
having wandered for some time from place to place, "without any ap- 
parent object, Fox began to abstain from public worship, and to teach 
that the service most acceptable to God was of a nature to be performed 
without the assistance of a regular ministry', the inward teaching of the 
Spirit, to be realised by a process of mental abstraction, being, accord- 
ing to him, the great prerequisite to the highest degree of knowledge, 
feeling, and enjoyment in religion *. 

In ecclesiastical history, the extravagant opinions which have ob- 
tained the greatest notoriety will be found to have resulted, in most 
instances, and by no unnatural process, from the prevalence of doctrines 
of an opposite complexion, extremes producing extremes. Fox lived 
in an age when the spirit of religion was not unfrequently lost amidst 
the zeal and contention of parties with respect to the l)est means of 
preserving and diffusing it ; and his humane contemplative mind dis- 
posed him to believe that no part of the ecclesiastical machinery, about 
which there had been such bitter disputes and hot wars, formed any 
really necessary appendage to Christianity. By declaring Christ to be 
the only priest under the gospel, and by expounding Christianity as op- 
posed to an ecclesiastical establishment in any form, Fox seems to have 
concluded that he was ]K)inting to the means by which his generation 
might be saved from one main source of the animosities and unhap- 
piness he bo deeply and justly deplored. 

Fox avowed and practised most of the peculiarities which at present 
distinguish his accredited followers ; and delivered himself on those 
matters as one taught " by the divine light of Christ." His first at- 
tempt to correct the clergy, while discharging their duty in the pulpit, 
wag at Nottingham, in 1649, and was followed by some harsh treatment 
from the magistrates ; the second was at Mansfield, where tlie people 
thrust him into the stocks, and, after inflicting considerable injury on 
his person, drove him from the town. In such treatment. Fox and 
his converts saw only the recurrence of evils which had been endured 
by greater apostles l)efore them — the errors of the times l)eing hardly 
less removed, in their view, from the religion of the gospel, than were 
the Judaism or the heathenism against which Peter and Paul were 
commissioned to deliver their protest. 

In the following year, preachers of this class, of both sexes, became 
numerous ; and the name of Quaker was first given to them by one 
Bennct, a magistrate in Derby, whom George Fox exhorted, bidding 
him tremble at the word of the Lord. Their usual exhortation was, that 
men should not attend to hireling priests, but should follow the light 

• " lie fa.^ted mncli, and walked often nbroad in Rolitarj* place*, tnkinf; Inn Bible 
with him ; and then nat in hollon- trees and lonemmie plarei* until night came on ; 
and frequently in the night walked monrnfully aljoiit, being surrounded with many 
•.orniws in the limes of these firM workings of the Lord in hini." — iffwelTs His- 
t<»ry of th« (Jhribtiiin Pe«'|»le called Quakers, i. 10 — 20. A Journal of the Life, 
Travelit, iJufferiugH, and Christian Experieoces of George Vvx. 
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wilihm timn, confiding in that light as proceeding from the Holy Spirit, 
and as the appointed interpreter of the sense of Scripture. Scanda- 
lised by the alxise of holidnys, and bv the superstitious importance 
attached to religious ceremonies, they iirocccded far toward an entire 
proscription of all such institutes, looking more to the light of the Holy 
Spirit within them than to external regulations and observances of any 
kind. If what is reported concerning some of the eerly Qbakers he 
trae, there certainly did occur inatances of indecorum, which called for 
interpoaition and reetraint. 

During the protectorate^ theae people had their eepamte ataemhliea, 
both in the capital and the country, where In numbers attended. 
But their spirit was not to be confiued within such limits. The churches 
to which the highest authorities of the state were accustomed to resort, 
and the house of parliament itself, were s nnetimes selected by ])crsonB 
of tliis class ai liic places in which it behoved them to give expression 
to^ their sentiments. On one occu^iiou, a female forced her way into 
thie houae of commons, irith a trencher in her hand, and breaking it in 
pieoea before the membera, ezdaimed, ** So ehall ye be broken." One 
man, hamg lolicited the aid of Cromwell on behalf of hia snflRmng 
brethren without effect, removed his cap from his head, and tearmg it 
into sever:'.! parts, cried out, " So shall thy government be torn Iknm 
thee and thine house." Another, whose proceedincrs, however, were 
disowned by the body, professed to have been taught by inspiration that 
he should kill all the members of parliament; and he appeared, ac 
cordingly, at the door of the house with a drawn sword in his hiuid. 
Several persons were wounded before this madman could be dis- 
armed*. 

But the firet place among the mote Tiiionary members of this sect is 
due to Jamea Nayler, though hia conduct alao waa in n 
ames ay er. degree peculiar to himself, and must not be viewed 

as implicating the body at large. This man ha4 been nine years a 
aoldier in the army of the parliament, when, in 1()51, he became a 
convert to quakerism. He persuaded him?clf tliat he wap, in some 
peculiar manner, the dwelling-place of the second j>ersuii in the trinity; 
and adiruied that lie had raised Dorcas Erbury from the dead, two days 
after the spirit had left the body. While in prison at Exeter, he allowed 
himself ta be addressed in the roost eitraordinary language, as ** the 
Everlasting Son, the Prince of Peace, the Fairest among Ten Thousand.'* 
On entering Glastonbury, Wella, and other places, he aj>peared with 
Dorcaa Erbury, and other females, going before him, and spreading their 
garments in the way. On his approach to Bristol, his fellow-believeis 
not only hailed him with loud "hosannas," but announced his coming 
as that of the holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Israel.*' iiia imjviBon- 

* Peon't Works, i. 864. ci te^, Foiff Journal. Seweli. Wiutelocke, Bee 30. 
Jan*S. 
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ment in that place ■edned only to aggravate tlie dehukm. Hia Mowera* 
contiiting mostly of women, regeided him more as an incarnatioD of the 
DiTinity than aa a man. They sat continually at his feet, singing 
hymns to his praise, which abounded in the loftiest and most affectionate 
exprrp«>ion8 applied in the Psalms and the Prnphfts to tho Mc?«iHli. 

i lii se things hapjiencd in U35G, and the parliament then assembled 
resolved to call this delinquent before them. Durint; ten duvs the case 
of poor Nayler was the subject of debate ; and a vote tu put the " blas- 
phemer ** to death waa hiat hy a diviaion of ninety-six against eighty- 
two. At length, instead of consigning the unhappy man to aueh 
treatment aa might have restored hia understanding, a sentence waa 
passed upon him, so revolting, as to have been worthy of the court of high 
commission, or of the atar^hamber, in their worst days. This severi^» 
too, thn hnnso was pleased to exercise on itp own authority, in prcferonce 
to proceeding by bill, which would have made it necessary to obtain the 
assent of the protector, Ci<iin\v( 11, who would not have concurred in 
such a measure, did not fuU to icnund the angry theulogiuns at West- 
minster, that he was in much doubt with regard to their right to con- 
vert themselves, after this manner, into an independent court of judical 
tnre. It ahooM be added, however, that though some extravagancies of 
this sort certainly belong to the early history of the Quakers, the seet 
waa always conspicuous for its strict integrity and morality, including 
many truly devout and sober minded people, and has long since been 
known among nn as doing special honour to Christianity by the abuud* 
ance of its good works. 

There was a sect, known during the same period of excitement, by the 
name of Ranters. These persons also, w ere distinguitihed Rant*™ 
by their pretensions to the power of working miracles. Jdin and Muggl** 
Robins, a notorious personage among them, sometimes ^usns- 
apoke of himself aa the Almighty, sometimes aa being Adam raised 
Dram a sle^ of nearly six thousand years, and laid claim to ail sorts ai 
power over the living and the dead. These powers, however, were not 
sufficient to prevent his being sent to the new bridewell, where he was 
visited by Reeve and ^fiiggleton, two enthusiasts pf the same descrip- 
tion, who admonished him to desist from his vocation in future, on ]min 
of eternal condenuiation. So little dis})osed were these ne^^ aposiles to 
tolerate rivals, thai they not only laid a binular tutcrdict uu one John 
Tawney, who had set himself np aa the Lixrd*a high priest, but wrote 
to the same eflfect to many of the leading prcsbyterian and independent 
ministers. Robins, in the character of another Moses, waa to conduct 
one hundred and finrty-four thousand converts to Jerusalem, and 
Tawney was to have been his Aaron. In the malady of all these pre- 
tenders the same symptoms were observable. They indulged in the 
proudest asaomptious, under the gaib of humility ; and though their 
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ultimate object wu the happiness of the worthy, tho freedom with 
which they pronounced their anathemas on all who opposed them, 
afforded sufficient proof that tliey were not strangers to the intiucnce of 
mulevolcnt passions. With all their incoherence, too, there A\as a 
degree uf cunuing which rarely forsook them. It is uot surpribiug that 
some of ihem imbibed the •ati&oniiiii hemy— miintaining that tlie 
liberty secured, to believers by Cbrist is s liberty to live in sin; but 
oi those who entertained that doctrine, or, more firoperly, speculations 
tending to it, very few were found to act as though tlie creed attributed 
to them was really believed by them. It required nothing more than 
the limited shrewdness necessary to the success of their plans to prevent 
their becoming practical antinomians *. 

But more considerable, and of s-omewliat longer duration than the 
♦ sects founded hy these persons, was the fraternity known 

diywu^' hy the name of the fifQi*monarchy-men— so called, because 
they maintained, from the pruphccies of Daniel, that the 
fifth universal monarchy, to succeed the M of the Roman empire^ 
which was the fourth, was to be a monarchy given into the hands of the 
saints of the Most High, under which all the forms of violence and 
suffering hitherto attendant on the governments of this world were to 
cease. But it was maintained that the setting up of this new 8])ccic8 of 
government was to be accomplishid l»y the assibtance of the sword, and 
it was deemed proper that the usual worldly expedients should be em- 
ployed for the purpose of securing partisans to this great enterprise. 

The leader of tlus sect in 1657 was one Venner, a wine-cooper but 
in that year a sort of coalition was formed between these fanatics and 
some of the discontented commonwealth's men in the army, and mea* 
sures were taken to commence a general attack upon the government. 
In its manifesto, this parly declared Cromwell to have become an apos- 
tate from the time t>f dissolving the little parlianient, and proposed to 
place the govcrnujent of the country in the luiiids of a sanhedrim of 
such men as were convened in that assembly — men who should acknow- 
ledge the Bible and its Author as tlie only authority superior to them- 
selves, and who would be careful to deduce all their laws from the Scrip- 
tures alone. But in this conspiracy, though much was done upon the ordU- 
nar>' grounds of prudence to ensure success, more was left to be supplied 
by that supernatural power which was expected to influence the hearts 
of multitudes, as soon ns the standard of the new kincrdom bhould he 
unfurled. Cromwell was not ignorant of these proceedings, and by 
seizing some uf the leaders at their place of rendezvous, frustrated all 
their magnUicent designs f. 

* Mu^i?leton'a ActR of the Witiieuei, 21— 77* 

t Thorlor, vi IB:, ri srq. Publto IntsUigSDCSf , Afrfl, f wwt. Stsiidsid Sst 
fjp. Kenuet, iii. uin wfora. 
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While Cromwell't Bnt parliament was sitting, JoKn Biddle, the 
reputed father of Unitarianism in England, published a 

catechism, in which he denied the existence of the trinity, The Unitari- 

Alls* 

hy rejecting the divinity of the Son and of Uie Holy Spirit. johnBiddte. " 

He also denied tlie omniscience, omnipresence, and im- 
mutability of the divine iKiture, niTirming that the Deity existed in 
bodily shape, and was subject to human passions, the lunpnacrc of 
Scripture in these rcHpecIs being to be understood literally, and not 
figuratively. The proceedings commenced against the author by the 
parliament were interrupted by its dissolution ; but the presbyterians 
in the dty commenced a prosecation of the offender upon the statute 
of blasphemy, passed during the period of their ascendency in 1648. 
fiiddie, according to that statute, was liable to capital punishment; 
Cromwell not only procured that the pcnulty should be commuted for 
banishment, liut iillowcd the exile one liundred crowtis a-ycnr for his 
maintenance. He was sent to tiic Star Castle in St Mnn,'s, one of the 
Scilly Islands, and rcmaiiicd there three years, when the protector 
allowed him to be discharged *. 

It waa manifestly the wish of Cromwell to deal equitably with the 
different religious parties, and to promote among them a State of the 
spirit of foibearance. He endeavoured to moderate the pmbytsria*. 
zeal of the presbyterians against false opinions, and denied to that party 
the secular power by which they were desirous of enforcing their church 
censures ; but he allowed them, notwithstanding the frequent indications 
of their pride and disafTection, to retain nearly the whole of the ecclesi- 
sstical revenues of the country in their hands. They conducted the 
different parts of public worship, and their ordination services, according 
to their own directory ; their provincial meetbga and class meetings 
were regularly convened, and each county had its monthly meetings ef 
ministers and elders, for the purpose of religious conference or dis- 
cussion. By some arrogant men the meetings for fraternal conference 
were avoided, because independents and baptists were frequently found 
in them; but the general effect of those different nssociations in softening 
the animosities of party, was becoming more and more manifest Itetorc 
the death of Cromwell. It should be added that, with all their intole- 
rance, the diligence of the prcsbyterian ministers in preaclijng, in rate 
chising the young, and in looking to the general prosperity of the charge 
. oommitted to tbttni was such as entiUdHiem to high praitef. 

* Jimnuili, Oet.D«e. Jan. 1664-5, paitim. Bmxtei's Life, 197— 1M. Toulmtn't 

Life of Biddle. 

t Baxter*! Life, 147 — 149, 1(>7 et teq, Neal, himself a presbyterian, remarks 
that nothing amid dispose hii predeceason to friendship toward Cnunweir* 
government, "lo long St their disciplino wai diaaraiod of Ittoonrcivo powsr." 
Uiat. iv. 73—80. 
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From the independents the protector eelected aeTeral dWines to be 

*.„ near his person : and oiherB to fill important stations in 

Itie indepen- , ... ™, . . , , , 

dents. tne universities. This party is said to navc regarded 

MeeungattlM Cronnvcll as tliclr head; but it has been justly remarked 

that he >vus " no more theirs than as he was averse to 

church power, and for a universal toleration.'* Soon after the civil war, 

the indepciulciits began to extend their churches from the metropolis to 

the various parts of the country. It was a little before the death of 

Cnnnwell that a meeting of minitterB and delegates from the churchei 

of this denomination was convened for the purpose of preparing a 

general declaration of the faith, and of the princi])lcs of ecclesiasticBl 

polity, by which thoy were distinguished. About a hundred ministers 

were present : the declaration of faith difTcred in words only from that 

of the assemblv of divines at Westminster, This drclaration, it was 

carefully stated, was not to become a matter " of imposition upon anv,'* 

but to be used simply for the purpose of expressing what was genciully 

believed by the party from which it proceeded. What the cflfect of 

these proceedings would have been, had the life of^ the protector been 

prolonged, or had his liberal policy towaid religious parties been pcrpe- 

taated, we can only conjecture. The Savcy assembly, though its dele« 

gates were summoned before the deadk of CromweU, did not meet until 

after that event •. 

I We have before said that Cromwell's habits were characterised by 
economy, so far as appeared to him consistent with a due 
y™™ , , resard to the safety and credit of the nation ; and it is a 
aMeniiiiing proof of the Bcruplcs he felt on the point of making a 
large use of the power which he possessed to raise money, 
BB that notwithstanding his economy at home, and the suc- 

cess of his policy abroad, his embarrassmento wei« constantly returning; 
and the pressure of financial difhculty, which had led him to eoBYena 
three parliaments, disposed Itiin in the spring of 1658 to contemplate 
assembling a fourth. On that subject a committee was appointed to 
deliberate, and to moke their rejwrt. When it is remembered that the 
last two parliaments had been abruptly dissolved, at the moment when 
their unfriendly proceedings with regard to the protector had so far 
multiplied the dangers around him as to make the course which he 
adopted necessary to his preservation, it may naturally be asked with 
what hope could he look fiiimiil to the meeting of any other assembly 



* Savoy JQedarAtion. It may be stated here that the word « inde|)endent'* ap- 
pears to have iMWome the de«fpn«tion of thin party, from ths manner in which the 

term was iisrd iti a'Latin uork upoii tlieir jiriin iplrj*, published hy RnMnwn their 
founder unrnv fifly years before this lime, in wliich every separate body of chria- 
tian.i is declared to be a aimplete cbnrdi, reeeiiiiw its uitbority imnedmldy from 
Christ himself, and BttlwistiDf in coutcqnence MepemdmUjf (fitdtpendetUer) tS all 
other churchen." 
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of tliftt aAtan? It muit be borne in mind, that wben tbe last borne of 
eommoilt met, afler Cromwell had giTen bii negatiTe to tbe proposi- 
tion respecting the title of king, forty members, moft confided in by the 
protector, had been called to peats in the upper hnucp, and one hundred 
members were introduecd who had been excluded Ity Cronnvell and his 
council, and who might tlierefore be rcgarde<l as liia personal enemies. 
Another election could liardly have returned a house bo unfavourable ; 
cipecially as the penetration and vigour wttb which Cromwell had bafiled 
all the hoatile projects formed against him; the success which attended' 
the English arms in Flanders, and upon the seas) the importance 
attached to the friendship of England bj the king of Frsnce, and by all 
the continental powers ; the dismay spread by these occurrences among 
the enemies of the i)rotector, and the greater admiration of hii rart 
endowments called forth among his friends ; and withal the natural 
anxiety of a majority in every ])arty to sec their long-disordered country 
placed once more under the protection of law and of regular govern- 
ments—all these circumstances made it by no means impossible that a 
parliament might be assembled which should not prove unwilling to act 
with the present chief magistrate, and e? entuallj to leoogplM him aa 
the first of a new line of princes*. 

But this experiment was not to be made. In the summer of 1658, 
Cromwell lost his eldest and favourite daughter, the lady Elizabeth 
Claypole ; and her suffisriDgs and death affected him exceedingly. 
During her illness he was constantly with her, and for 
many days uhi^tiiined almost entirely from poljlic busi- ^y^ciaypole 
ness t- His own constitution at tbe same time aQbrded 
signs of rapid decay. But this was not before the midsummer of the 
present year, for during the previous six months he had shown as great 
energy as at any period of his life, and on the recent marriage of his 
youngeat daughter to the eldest son of the eail of Warwick, his 
disposition to gaiety exceeded that of any person present on the 
occasion t* But it has been justly said, that the man who essays to. 

* Tlinr1oe» vin, 71~.176, patmm, Bum«t says (Own Times, tiook i.) that had 

the jirotector *' lived^itt tlic ncTt winter, ax tlie delwitPR were tn have heew broTijiht 
on agnin, lui it wan ^eiierHliy tliuught he would have accepted of the otier of the 
erown.^ Godwin, iv. uti M^O. 
f Thurloe.vii. 177- 

1 The rnynlist writers say ftiat lady Claypole's death was hastened hy the conduct 
of lier fatlicr. in allowiiip ihe life iif Dr. Ile^^ an episcopaliun clorf^yinan impli- 
cated ia one of the royalist conspiracies} to i^^iken away. But it is certain that 
she spoke with gratitude and dehfifht of the detection of diat ron«})iracy, as haTinfr, 
in all prohability, Kavrtl " the natiim from l)l<)od, and hrr family from ruin." Tliiir- 
Irte, vii. 171. It is further said, that liuriiig the furious di«tracti(in> of lier <!is- 
eaee." lady Claypole upbraided her fatlier, uho watched her suffering.", so n-nderly, 
with liis crimes, and that the sudden decline of Cromweirs own health resulted in 
a great deprec from that circtimstance. It is not inu>os.sible that her extreme 
8ulfer:iit:s may liavL' ltd her to Utter some suth exjiressions : hut Clarenilon states 
that " nobody was near enough t» hear them ;" and what was thus left to oonjec- 
taie oumoi be thenghk worthy of any ersdit, esp»:ially if it he nnsmbeied tihat wt 
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win a l<inc;tlom, and to rule it when won, hns a very 'diflerent task 
before luia iVuni tlmt which devolves upon the imlividuul who is born to 
sovereignty. Tiic labours oi Cromwell, both in council and in the field, 
were such, that though only in his rixtieth year, he may be said to 
have Uved through many livei before that year arrived. . 

His first indisposition was lirom an attack of the gout, which, at hi* 
request, his physicians altemptcd to disperse, but much, it 
^MtL »• •»»PPO««^ to his injury. This was followed by a tertian 
* ague of a severe description. CromwcHV first impression 

with regard to the issue of this malady was unfiivuuruhle ; but he soon 
recovered his snniiiiine tone of feolinir, and assured tliose about him that 
he knew God liad heard his prayers, and tho!>e ollered by others for him, 
and that he should be restored again to do good service for his countr)'. 
He is said to have inquired of Doctor Godwin, the divine who attended 
him,whether the doctrine might be safely confided in which declared that 
a mind once in a state of grace can never finally fall from it. The preacher 
answered without hesitation in the affirmative, and Cnmnvell rejoined — 
*• Then T am safe, for 1 am sure I was oncc in a state of grace." This 
inquiry seems to indicate a consciousness oi religious declension ; but, 
at the same time, is a sulhcient proftfof the sincerity with which Cromwell 
held those religious opinions wliich jt was his practice to avow *. It has 
been said that Dr. Oven was in attendance as one of theoourt chstplaina 
on that occasion, and as this statement is certainly incorrect, we natu- 
rtilly look with great suspicion on the absurd speeches which the same 
writers have put into the mouth of those who were really present f, 

Cromwell's confidence of life at length gave way before the stronger 
HItdesdu fvmpfoms of liis malady; and he was overheard the night 
previous to his death in presenting the followinj: ])raver to 
the Aliiiiulity ; — " Lord, I am a jioiir lonlish creature ; this jieople would 
have me live ; they think it will be best for them, and that it will re- 
dound much to thy glory. All the stir is about this. Others woidd fain 
have me die. Lord, pardon them, and pardon thy fiwKsh people; fiirgive 

learn from (M.irendon, ns well as from other sourceF, that it was one of the ninrked 
feature! of CromweU'K character, that he " ni^ver made the l^st thnw of Temone** 
for hit Mtkmi,— and he ceruinly made no such show of it, as was thought t*f his 
enemies to he propoHioned to his crimes. Clarendon describes Fanconberjf; as em- 
bitterinii^ iho latter days of Cromwell by a secret leamng to the cause of the royal- 
ists ; but compare tliis a nisatinn with Fauconbcr^s letter in TliurliH-, vii. .375. 
Nor doet it appear that CrornwellteuieGautimii against the hired or the fanatjoal 
atttitlnt wen eonneetad with an]^mi«iderable MRng of disquietude. Snch feel- 
ing n*>ic exclu(!ed by his high nrttural courape, and by the light in which — 
wbeiher imm enlarged patriotism, or fanatical illusion— it U certain that he was 
accustomed lu view his actions. 

Difthop Kennet (iii. 208) obtained this anecdote from a pnson who receirdl it 
from the lips of Dr. Godwin ; but we fiave no such authority for the mixture of 
po;>tjry and b]a^])il(>Iny which is put into the mouth of Godwin and }iis companion by 
perenil other writen. Bates, 234, 235. Thurloe, vii. 3^5. 304. Ludiowi ii. 160— 
IM> 

t OnM^s Ufa of OwsD, 842. 
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their sins, and do not fomke Uiem ; but love» and bless them, and give 

them rest ; and bring them to a cungistency, and give me rest, for Jeeiis 
Christ's sake, tawhoui, with tliec and thy Holy Spirit be glory nnd ]irai8C 
for evermore. And now, Lord, forgive me the sins of this htile foolish 
prayer of mine. I am a conqueror and more than a conq\icror, throngh 
Jesu8 Christ who strengtlieneth me*." Major Butler, who committed 
this prayer to writing as he listened to it, states, that after this the pro- 
tector became resdeas and insensible, and continued in that state until 
three o*dock in the w^iemoon of the following day, when he expired. 

Thus died Oliver * person whose name must ever hold a 

high place among^ tiMie of extraordinary men. Of hie „. . 
cnaracter it is not a little ditticult to form a just esti- 
mate, so blended were bis good and evil quulities, so various and peculiar 
were the circumstances in which tliey were (]oveloj)e(l, and so long have 
they l)ocn presented to us in the language of t xuL^geration, sometimes as 
employed by his friends, or by persons inclined to dw^ell upon the won- 
derful, but more frequently as resorted to by prejudiced or ill4nifanned 
minds hostile to his memoiy. ' 

Cromwell was lineally descended from the family of Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Essex, and prime minister to Hemy VIIL In the seventeenth 
year of his age we find him entered at a gentleman commoner of Sidney 
Sussex college, Cambridge. Four years later be married the eldest 
daughter of sir John Bouchier; and if we except the short time during 
which he represented the borough of Huntingdon, his native to^vn, in 
the parliament of 1628, the interval from his twentieth to his fortieth 
year waa given to the duties of private life in that place, at St. Ives, 
and in the Isle of Ely. In the last two places he was employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits. During the whole of that period, his conduct in his 
family relations, appears to have been, as it alwajrs continued to be, 
highly exemplary and affectionate. The stories circulated concerning 
-his early profligacy, though not without some foundation, were in a 
much greater degree the invention of his enemies, or mistakes resulting 
from a niisconccption of some puritanical modes of expression in whicli 
be was accustomed to indulge with regard to tbc sinlulness of his past 
life. In literature, to which he never made th,e slightest pretension, his 
attainment were not so contempUble, probably, aa those of many who 
affected to sneer at his deficiencies in that respect According to 
Waller the poet, who was his kinsman, he possessed a sound acquaint- 
ance with the historians of Greece and Rome: and we learn from 
Whirelocke that he was capable of holding a discoune in Latin with the 
Swedish ambassador. 

But there were times when he emplo - wl language to obscure rather 
than to express his meaniiig ; and others, in which bis expressions were 
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not wanting in clearness, but wlien they 'did not convey his real 
opinions. As he rose towards his ultimate supremacy, temptations to 
avail himself of such artifices multiplied ; and when he deemed the 
end to be accomplished important, the principle necessary to resist the 
use of such means too frequently failed him — his jwlicy in such cases 
being, to appear as though pushed forward by the parties whom he had 
been at much pains to win over to his views. No pressure of circum 
stances can justify an act of insincerity ; but in estimating the charac 
ter of Cromwell, it is necessary to consider the position in which 
he was placed, and the temptations to which he was exposed. Men 
actively engaged in public life, and taking the lead of political parties, 
are too apt to bring themselves to believe, even iu quiet times, that the 
success of their party is necessary to the well-being of the state, and 
that the loss of their power would he the greatest calamity to their 
country ; in a revolutionary period, when every political passion is 
excited to the highest degree, this tendency must be increased in a 
manner of which we, w ho live under a regular 'government, can have 
little conception. That Cromwell was really animated by those strong 
religious feelings which appeared at times to govern him, has not only 
been admitted by his enemies, but is obvious from the general com- 
plexion of his life ; and men liable to the impulses of ardent feeling, 
whether having respect to religion or to other matters, have too fre- 
quently persuaded themselves that means, which they would otherwise 
have regarded as highly questionable, are both expedient and law ful 
considered in relation to the end which they propose to accomplish by 
them*. If, then, we condemn the insincerity to which Cromwell fre- 
quently descended, the manner in which he made use of parties and 
then deserted them, Iiis severity toward the English royalists, his 

* Dr. Harris ha» C()llecu>d a Herics of hiHtorical textimonies on the oM siilijoct of 
Cromwell's hypocrisy, iii. 93 — 103. Tlie declamation from Cowley, and from the 
tract entitled Killing no Murder, he might have omitted, nn of Bmall value. Nor 
do vrc atuch much more credit to the invectives of Lord Iloliis. The anecdote 
from Burnet, on the nuthoriiy of sir Ilarbottle Orimstone, is deserving of more 
attention, but is so imperfect as lo leave the degree of insinrerity proved hy it un- 
certain. The narrative respecting Cromwell's conduct toward cornet Joyce sets 
forth base dealing, but is liable to stisplcion as being anonymous, and *tiH more 
on account of the improbabilities, and gross misstatements, which are coniainc-d in 
it, though mixed up with particuhini having the appearance of truth. Cromwell, fur 
example, is made to belie himself in parliament at n timtt when it is ceitain ho had 
retired from it to the army. The last witness adduced is Lndlow — a man whose 
cold nature, and narrow views, expoxt'd him to great misconception with respect 
to the character of Cromwell, and led him, as an offended republican, to attribute 
the actions of his opponent to insincerity, more frequently and in a greater degree 
than was warranted by circumstances. " Some writers," says Dr. Lingard," have 
maintained that Cromwell dissembled in religion as well as in politics ; — this sup- 
position is contradicted by the uniform tenor of his life."'— xi. 3C2. The truth is, 
his religions fervour generally came to the aid of his political objects, making 
them appear as the bi<!ding5of Providence — and this dangerous habit of mind, to 
which he was himself subject, he could promote in others of a similar temperament 
BO as to produce great effects. 
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pttticipfttioii in the death of the king, and hu eonduct in Iieland* 
we are boand to coDBider the temptatkmi to which the circomttanoee 

io which he was placed exposed him, and the tendeney of the pecuU- 
arities in his religious opinions and natural temperament, and thai 
to reflect how many men there have been who, ia ft similu: potitioll» 
would have preserved an unblemished character. 

The policy of Cromwell during the last ten years of his life wag 
twofold — to prevent any one of the leading parties from becoming so far 
predominant as to be capable of oppressing the rest ; and to bring them 
all — ^uaing his own language — to a combtency," or, in other woidi, 
to a aettlement on the baau of mutual oonceiaion*. That no hand hut 
his own oould poiaibly conduct affiura to this isaue was a conWction which 
the course of events naturally forced upon him ; and as it became move 
and more evident that there was no room to hope for such a settlement 
without recognising: a monarchical power^ Cromwell laid claim to that 
power as properly his own. 

This was his ambition — a passion which we do not iind existing 
in him in' a degree to lie ccnsijred, until after the period when his 
attempt to place Citarles I. on the throne exposed his own life to 
imminent hassrd. At that ptnnt be might have lesigned Ins com- 
mission, and have lefuaed to imbrue his hands in the blood of Us 
sovereign. But, in so doing, he would have left the army under no 
efficient control ; Charles and the Presbyterians would prohahly have 
joined hands with success against it; and then the impeachments which 
the Presbyterian leaders had prepared against their great antagonist 
before he withdrew from the capital to the army, would no doubt have 
been resorted to for his destruction. Croniwell could not be insen- 
sible to these dangers, and he accordingly resolved not to rcliiuiuish the 
security to be derived from the army ; and as tliat body iiad determined 
- on the death of the king, he endeavoured to leoondle hhnsdf to that 
proceeding by giving the grestest weight to the aigumeats employed 
in its favour — arguments which not only satisBed most of those who were 
parties to the deed, but led numy of them to glory in it as the mostmeii* 
torious action of their lives. I n Cromwell , enough of human infirmity wiU 
remain, even in this view, to prefer a large demand on our candour and 
forbearance; but, a fuSr atteniiun being given to such considerations, 
the individual before us will be a very different person from the Cromwell 
commonly exhibited in our literature. 

On the quahlicutiuna of Cromwell to sustain the high office to which 
he aspired, it has been said with much truth, though in a tone of 

* Ludlow's one idea was, " That the aatloa should be governed by its own con- 
stnt." Cranwsll mjilM, <* I an as nndh for foremnunt by oontwnt •§ any man ; 
but where shall we find that consent? Amongst the Prolatira). Presbyterian, 
Independent, Anabaptist, or lievelling parties — Mem. ii. 1 1 7. To this question 
Ludlow had no satlsftdory answCT to retunif snd it pointed toadiAealty wMsh 
ovsririidiiMd his ownpsrty sssson as thsy bflfsa to dnl widiit. 

2 N 2. 
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eloquence that will perhaps be roganled as pni taking somewhat c)f 
exaggeration, that he " possessed in an eminent degree, that niasciilinc 
and full-grown robustness of mind, that equally diffused intellectual 
liealth, which, if our national partiality does not mislead ui, has 
pecnlittily duneterised the gmt men of England. Never was any 
nder ao oonapicaously bom for sovereignty. The cup wbich has in* 
tozieated almost all othera aobered him. Hia spirit, restless from ito 
huoyancy in a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as soon 
as it had reached the level congenial to it. He had nothing in 
common with that large class of men who distinguished themselves in 
lower posts, and whose incapacity becomes obvious as soon as the public 
voice has summoned them to take the lead. Hiipiilly as his fortunes grew, 
his mind expanded more rapidly slill. lutf^ignificant as a private 
citi;;en, he was a great general, — he was a still greater prince. By the 
crafesnoD even of his enemies, he exhibited in his demeanour the simple 
and natural nobleness of a man neither ashamed of hia origin, nor vain 
of his elevation^— of a man who had found his proper place in society, 
and who felt secutu that he was competent to fill it Eaty, even to 
familiarity, where hia own dignity was concerned ; he was punctilious 
only for his country — and prepared to risk the chances of war tO aveoge 
the death of a private Englishman. 

•* No sovereign ever carried to the throne so large a portion of the 
best qualities of the middle order — so strong a sympathy with the 
feelings and interest of his people. He was sometimes driven to arbi- 
traty meaaures, but he had a high, stout, honest English heart. Hence 
it waa that he loved to sunound his throne with such men as Hale and 
Blake. Hence it was that he allowed so Isrge a ahare of political 
liberty to his subjects, and that even when an opposition dangerous to 
his power and to his person, almost compelled him to govern by the 
sword, he was still anxious to leave a germ from which, at a more 
favourable season, free institutions might spring. We firmly believe, 
that had not his second parliament commenced its debutes bv disputing 
his title, his government would have been as mild at home, as it was 
energetic and able abroad. His adminiatration waa glorkms, but with 
no vulgar glory. It was not one of those periods of overstrsined and 
convulsive ezertiOBs which necessarily produce debility and languor. 
It was natural, healthy, temperate. Heplaeed England at the head 
of the Proteatant interest, and in the first rank of Christian powers. 
He taught every nation to value her friendship and to dread her enmity. 
But he did not squander her resources in a vain attempt to invest her 
with that supreuuicy wliich no power, in the modern system of Kurojic, 
can safely affect, or can long retain*.'' We may add, that among his 
opponents ip the field were many who had acquired celebrity in the 
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Swedish and German "wetb. But their followers became as stubble 
to his sword. No self-taught warrior ever rose so high above his con- 
temporaries. Napoleon liinisclf was not more in advance of his age, 
though receiving in his youth the best mihtary education that his times 
afforded. 



Chapter III. 

Accession of lUchnrd ;is I'lotfotor— Difficulties of his sitnntion— A I'.irlinment — 
Its proccedioga— Divided •tate of the Army— Disegre^inent J»etw*eii ilie Army 
and the Paritanimt— nurHammt diitwlvedl— The lonf ParliMnmi r(H>BlI«d— 

Con»i)iraries And Riniii^s of thp Royalists — Disptitr^ rprirwi-tl liciwecn tlie Army 
and the Parliament — The Harlianieiit preventeJ Irom a>M'n)iiling by the military 
— Policy of Oenerat Monk — i'erplfxiiies of the cnmmittee of safety — Recall of 
the lon>r Parliament — Monk arrivt;«iii London — lit employed against the city 
_Declare>i in in favour — The excluded members restored — ^Proceedings in Par- 
liament—Conference between Monk and Sir John Granville eonrerning the 
mKMration of the King—Condition attached to the King's proini»«t->MeetiJig 
of the Convention Partiamentr—The Restoration— Refleeuons—BeCrospcct con- 
cern in the state of Manners, thoRerenue^ the Army, Comnicree> Arls» and 
Literature. 

Wbsn men denounced Cromwell as an usurper, the eubstuice of his 
defence was, that, to relinquish the reins of government, must be to 
allow them to pass into the hands of men who would not fail to use them 
BO as to frustrate their own purposes, and to place the lives and fortunes 

of the individuals who had distinguished themselves as leaders in the 
])opular ciiu^Q at the mercy of the exiled Stuartn. How far the state of 
parties in the conntrv' was such as to justify this view of its affairs will 
appear in part from the contents of the prcacni chapter. 

Cromwdl left two sons, lUchard and Henry ; the latter was at that 
time lord deputy of Ireland ; the former was litde known Aocewion of 
beyond the neighbourhood in which he resigned himself Ridwri. 
to the pursuits and gratifications of a private station. Henry, though 
young, had acquitted himself with much credit, both as a soldier, and 
in the high civil trust connniUed to liim — his administration in Ire- 
land being ciiaracterieed by a rict^rec of wisdom and mildness which 
promised to heal the wounds of that suffcrinc: country. Whether 
from policy, or from thmliiiig meanly of hia abilities, Cromwell had 
shown little attention to Richard previous to naming him on his death- 
bed as the second lord protector. He sueeeeded, however, to that dig- 
nity without opposition, and many addresses of oondolence and eongra- 
tulation were presented to him. 

But the army soon showed signs of discontent. Richard was not 
a soldier ; and it was not to such persons that he was ptfltj^^ttw of 
naturally disposed to look as advisers. At the same the new * 
time, tlie arrears due to the army were heavy; the tree- I'rotector, 
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■ury was exhausted ; and the general demands upon the government 
greatly exceeded the ordinary revenue. Richard saw uo means of pro- 
viding for those dunu except hy anembling a parliament, and lie 
piobably regarded an aaaemblj of that nature aa the pfrpper equipoise to be 
placed againat the coundl of (^cera, who, during the laat ten years^ had 
been accuatomed to look on the civil power as an authority properly 
belonging to themaelveB} or at least aa a trust to be received from their 
hands, and to be exercised in accordance with their wishes. Fleetwood, 
the brutlu r-in-law of Richard, had discovered l)otli cupacity and courage 
in the field, but rarely failed to betray he^itution and weakness in council, 
and wae often misled by men of more shrewdness but loss integrity than 
bimaelf. It was the policy of tucb men at this jnncture to foment in 
Fleetwood a jealouay of Richard and of the civil power, in oider that the 
army, by being placed under hia command, might be secured in a state 
of independence, and become an instrument which, through his medium, 
it wotild not be difficult to guide according to their pleasure. 

The first proceeding with a view to this object was to present a 
petition to the new protector, which required that no officer ghould be 
obliged to resign his commission without a decision to that effect by a 
court-martial; and that the ptiwcr of conferring commissions in tlic 
army should be entrusted to some person whose services had placed his 
fidelity to the public cause beyond suspicion. Richard, who could not 
fail to see the design of the petitioners* replied, that in the hope of 
satisfying them on auch matters, he had given the command of 
, the forcea to general Fleetwood; but he was not pr^ared to go 
^^ftirther— the resignation of his power with regard to the army, which 
waa now sought from him, being contrary to one of the most explicit 
provisions in " the petition and advice." This display of moderation and 
firmness served for a short time to check the presumption of the dis- 
affected; but throughout the army in England, the majority, both 
officers and privates, appear to have pariicipatcd in the feeling which 
the petition had expressed. The legimenta in Scotland and Ireland 
were retained for the present in better allegiance*. 

Such waa the temper of the army in England when Richard issued 
parb'ament, ^ writs to convene a parliament. By these writs, 
. June 27. many of the smaller boroughs which had been passed 
•vivcr by Ccimwell in favour of the counties and larger townn, were 
required to send members — the smaller constituencies beinc;: rcL^arded 
as most accessible to court influence ; and a large proportion ot mem- 
bers pledged to the support of the government were returned from those 
places. Such also was the character of the members returned for Ire- 
land and Scotland, the course of proceeding in those nationa being alto- 
gether subject to the direction of the military. Upon the whde, the 

* ThntHTiiaO«*Ml. LudlowyU. 169-17A. 
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court obtained a small majority. Opposed to it was a party of repub- 
lican!, not more t1»n fifty in number, but formidable aa oonaiating 
moatly of eloquent and praetiaed diaputants. Tbe membera diatinct 
from these two daasea formed a tbiid party, under the name of 
*' moderatea" — persona wbo wiahed to be considered aa undecided with 
respect to some of the great questions at issue, but who generally favoured 
tlie schemes of the royalists, and were Hifficicntly powerful to clog every 
proceeding which it suited their purpose to delay. The upper house, 
convened as a p:irt of Cromw ell's last parliament, was re-assembled. 

After long and passionate debates in the commons on llic authority that 
should be attached to the instrument called "the petition itsproceed- 
and advice concerning the fact of Richard's nomination to ing"* 
succeed hia ftther, and the expediency or justice of allowing any sort of 
negative voice on bills to a single penon ; tbe utmoat that the court could 
extort in favour of the protector was, that a bill should be brought in to 
recognise his title, but with the understanding that no power should be 
concctjcd to him inconsistent with the liberties of the people. A similar 
fate awaited the question respcctintr tlie authority to be recognised in the 
upper house. Not more than halt the mcmlxsrs of the commons obeyed 
the sumniuus of tlie protector to meet him in the house of lords at the 
upeniug of the parliament. The republicans spoke of a protector and 
an upper house aa including ^e germ of the old aystem of tyranny ; the 
Toyatists joined with them in affirming that the power to convene sudi 
an assembly had been granted personally to the late protector, and 
not to devolve by inheritance upon his successors; and many of tbe 
same party further maintained that the members for Scotland and 
Ireland should not be allowed to vote on that question, partly on the 
pretence that tlie matter did not affect their interests, and partly on 
account of the alleged illegality of their election. In the end, the other 
house was denied any claim.s of peerage, or negative voice, but was 
allowed to exist as a body to be convened, in whole or in part, at the 
pleasure of the protector, and with which the commons would not be 
unwilling to confer on the ** business" of tbe state. 

From iheae diacuasiona relating to the great principles of the future 
government, tbe opposition members proceeded to subject the conduct of 
tiie late administration to a rigorous scrutiny. They dwelt upon the 
fact that the revenue had been raised to double its former amount with- 
out being equal to the expenditure, and u])on various acta which they 
denouticeil as prodia;al or dibhiuieat, us illegal or oppressive. Thurloe, 
the ficii taiy of state, was threatened with an impeachment, and alarm 
was spread among the military by the tone of the speeches wliicU 
referred to the conduct of the uuijor-generals, and by the commencement 
of proceedings against Boteler, one of their number. Among the 
petitiona presented to the house vraa one which atated that aeventy per- 
■ons apprehended as engaged in the insuirection at Salisbury two 
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yean before, comprehending divines, officen, and geutlon^ea, had been 
Bold to the planters in Barbadocs for go many pounds of sugar, each 
"according to their working faculties," niid were there treated in all 
respects more as beasts of burden than as human beings*. 

The ultimate object of the parties w ho gave so much prominence to 
topics of this nature could not Ije at once ascertained, in consequence of 
the diiagr«ementB which were known to aubutt amoog them, notwith- 
standing all these appearances of concord. Bnt one thing was unques- 
tionable, — such a course could not have sprung from any good feeling 
toward the government of the protector; and it manifested a resolute 
hostili^ against the supremacy lately possessed by the army. 

From the decease of Oliver, this body had been divided into two 
Divided state factions. Beside the faction ulreiidy nicntioned — which 
offhearmy. hoped to accomplish its object by intluencing the jealousy 
of Fleetwood, and which, from the place of its meeting, was called 
the party of Wallingford-hoube — there was a second, wluch met at , 
Whitehall, the residence of the protector, and whose design was to sup- 
port the pretensions of Richard with respect both to (he parliament and 
the army. But a third party now made its appearance, consisting 
mosdy of pexsona holding inferior commissions, who oh^ed the secret 
influence of Lambert. This party fiilly agreed with the party of Walling- 
ford-house in regarding the parliament as engaged in a covert war against 
military influence, but consisted, for the most part, ofmeu who were pre- 
pared to oppose the measures of the *' statesmen" with less scruple. 

By this last body a general council of officers was established, in 
bisBgreemeat^ which it was voted that the command of the army should 
between the ' be entrusted lo some person in whom the men who Iwd 
*"'l«^tl^ bled for the cause of their country, and who were lesdy to 
brave any further hasard in defence of that cause, might 
place confidence ; and it was also required .'that every oflicer should 
dedare his approval of the recent conduct of the army, and particularly of 
the proceedings against the late Charles Stuart, or resign his commission. 
The commons came to a vote that meetings of this nature should not 
take place without the consent of the protector and the parliament ; but 
the other house did not concur in this peremptory method of proceeding, 
some deeming it imprudent, and others because it was a measure 
aiTeGting tfieir character as miKtaiy leaders. It was, however, agreed 
that the command of the aWny should reside in the three estates, |,the 
eierdse of that power being intrusted to the chief magistrate. 

This measure was sufficiently dedsive to place the army and the par- 
Fkriiunent liR"«cnt fiilly at issue. The officers called upon Richard 
dissolved, without delay to dissolve tlic two houses, apprising him 
April 22. ^|^( if should not be at once performed by his 

« Pari. Hist. iii. ]r)»0-l54i Luilow,a. 1«6->16B. Thuiloe^ vli. 608-647. 
Barton's Diary, iii., iv., pumtm^ 
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aiitlioritjy an appetl would be made to the aword, in wbicb caae the 
aucoestor of Cromwell would find himself witboot either parliament or 
army to lean upon. Richard, listening to theae treacherous promiaea of 
support from the army, dissolved the parliament. With that act hit pro- 
tectorate virtually closed *. 

Suddenly deserted hy his new friendp, he saw them exerdae the 
supremacy they had n irained by calling bark that ves'tltro Tlielong 
of a parliament which Oliver had expelleti, and which, as parliament 
being a mere fragment of the parliament assentbled in '•*^« 
1640, bad acquired the name of the ** rump.*' The officers pledged 
themselves to support this assembly. But it was soon discovered that 
even this small knot of senators, though kept carefully select by a 
rigorous exclusion of the prcsbyterians who had been expelled by 
colonel Pride in 1 648, and though about to bless the country with a 
constitution of a strictly republican complexion, were by no means 
disposed to suffer the exi}*tencc of authority in the military inde- 
]U'ndent ot tlicmsclves. The army, not only in England, but in 
iScolland, Ircliuul, and Flandcn*, fcut in its professions of allegiance 
to this new power with grott apparent unanimity. But when the per- 
sons assembled at Westminster, and dignified by the name of the Par- 
liament of England, though never a hundred in number, began to 
require that all officers should take out new commissions from the 
house, and to introduce important changes in the governing power of 
the army, manifestly with the intention of placing it in dependence on 
the anthoiity of the state, it mow became obvious that Ute old conten* 
tions were nhnwt to \yt renewedf. 

The pHi li:itiient, assembled early in May, bad proceeded thut* far by the 
second wa^k in June, when the secret procceiinigs of the Q,„gpira, i>« 
royalists diverted the attention of both parties from the iind riniitK oi 
matters about to come into dispite between them. Charles ^ f^y^i^ 
Stuart received more general assurance of attachment to his cause from 
all parts of the country at this juncture than at any former period, and the 
most active exertions were made by himself and ]w partisans to faci- 
litate his successful appearance in England. But the measures of the 
pnrtv were betrayed, as they had been in some j#evious insfmucs, by 
Sir Richard Willi?, a member of the secret council known among the 
initiated under the name of the" knot;" and as the day fixed for the 
rising appr< ached, tiie frequent arre&ts, and other precautious on the 
part of the government, convinced the royalirta that their plam were 
discovered. In every direction, the insurgents vrere either pret'cnted 
from meeting at their places of rendezvous, or were sufiered to assemble 
only that they might be encircled by their enemies, and counteracted 

• Ludlow, ii, 1G9— 178. Burton, iv. 448—484. 

f LiiHlow,ii. 179-314, S4S, USS, SSI. Psri. Hiat.iil« IHB^loQO. ^Vh{te• 
"ludta, 978—963. Joumali, May, Jnne. July, p«M>m, 
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irith the more speed end certainty. The riring in Chesliire was attended 
with a transient appearance of success, but melted away on the 
approach of Lambert. Charles and the Duke of York received inteUi- 
gcnce of these disasters in time to prevent their embsrkation*. 

The army and the parliament having hcen thus occupied in providing 
against conspirncy and insurrection durinti; somewhat more 
miewedlbe- ^^^^ nionihs, returned to the cpiC8tion atVcctiiitr the 

tweea the future government of the country. The officers prescntrd 
|w 5?LI!!|m r^* * peiitiou in which they required that Fleetwood should be 
declared commander-innshief, without the limitations at- 
tached to that office by the late vote of the house concerning it; that 
Lambert should be created major-genera], as a fitting reward for ,his 
recent serrices ; and that no officer should be deprived of his com- 
mission without the concurrence of a court-martial. It also urged that 
the future government should be in a house of representatives, and 
another honco of a more permanent character. ITazlerig, with his 
ub>ual asperity, endeavoured to rouse the passions of his colleagues 
against the petitioners, and he succeeded in bringing a niajority to 
declare that compliance with the peiiiion wuh needless, and would be 
attended with much expense and danger. In these proceedings the house 
was supported by the army in Scotland under Monk, by that in Ireland 
under Ludlow, and by a considerable portion of the force in England : 
thus encouraged, Hszlerig and his adherents summoned Fleetwood to 
resign his ofBce, and to become one of seven members who should be 
vested with the chief command of the army, while Lambert, and the 
colonels DesborouL'h, Barrow, Clarke, Beny, Cobbet, and Kelsey, were 
deprived of their comujissions f. 

Early next morning the immediate neighbourhood of the house was 

^. ^ occupied by a body of military, pledged to protect the 
prevented by parliament ; but Lambert and his followers took possession 
the miUtary of the Streets leading to St Stephen's, to prevent the as- 
[yj'^ *^"*"* sembling of the members, and havfaig stopped the carriage 
of the speaker, and conducted him back to Whitehall, left 
him there with an intimation that he would do well to return home. 
The rival detachments of militar}' shrunk, as the crisis approached, from 
shedding the blood of each other. The first act of the council of officers 
on resuming their sujircmacy was, to declare all the measures of the 
late parliament obnoxio\is to them void, and a Conmiittce of Safety 
was appointed to exercise the supreme power of the nation^. 

But at this point a man interposed whose subtle influence was 

• C1.ucn<lon Paprr^.iil. 514—585,043. Pari. Hist. iii. 1560, 1561. Old Pari. 
Hi&t. xxiii. 107. Lu.llow, ii. 215— 218, 220— 225. Whitelocke, 682— 684. Skin- 
ncr'a Life of General Monk, lO?-" 

f Pari. Hint. iU. 1561^1508. Ludlow, it. 227—296, 240, 248— 848— White- 
locke, 085, 686. 
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thrown into the scale of the vanquished memberf, and ultimately into 
that of the exiled Stuurts. This waa general Monk, Policy of Ge* 
whom we have had frequent ocearion to mention as "•■•H'oiik. 
oommander of the amy in Scotland. When he began his march 
^ toward England, his letters encouraged the adherents of the parliament 
in their declared opposition to a military government. But he at the 
same time called God to witness that the asserting of a commonwealth 
was the only intent of his heart. There were parts of his conduct, 
however, thnt did tint accord with such professions. He was in conse- 
quence gU8j)ectcd by a few dijcernincc nn ii ainoni^ all ]iartics: — the 
royalists cherishing tlio irnprrp^ion of his secret conversion to llicir cause, 
but not without some uusgiving; while the partisans of a civil common- 
wealth were toomucih pleased with his declarations, not to allow their hopes 
to prevail greatly over ibeir fears. Ptu-tly on this account, and partly in 
consequence of the perplezing diversity of opinion eonceming puUic 
affairs which was known to prevail in England, Monk was obliged to act 
in relation to all such matters in connexion w ith two military councils, the 

* one consisting of comniis!«ioned officers w ithout excp])tion, the Other of a 

selection fron^ those who heltl tlir r;uik of colonel, made on the principle 
of their longer standing. LaniV ert f .niTlied at the head of a superior force 
to meet this mysterious and dangerous peri^oii ; hut Monk, whose jealousy 
of that officer was probably the mainspring of his conduct at this juncture, 
reduced his rival to a state of inactivity at Newcastle, by sending a deputa- 

' tion to the council in London, and contrived to protract the negotiation 
thus commenced, until hia arrangements to obtain a large aupply of money 
from Scotland were completed, and the treasure had come to hia handf. 

In the mean tiiiiC the people in the metropolis, and particularly the 
apprentices, demanded that a free parliament should be Perpkxitiea of 
assembled, and the general exhortation was to pay no tl>e committee 
taxes until imposed by that autliority. Open frays took 

\ place between the military and the populace, in w hich blood w as shed, and 

grave conferences ensued between the city authorities and the officers. 
The committee of safety saw danger on every side. One member ven- 
tored to suggest that condidons of restoration should be sent to Charles 
Stuart. But it was rejoined, that however fair the promises of Charles 
Stuart might be, it was not to be expected that be could so far control his 
resentment as to prove faithful to them, and that ample excuse for infi- 
delity in that respect would be too surely afforded by the interference 
of parliament. The discussinn of a variety of expedients, ended in 
a resolution to convene a new ]);u liiunent in theensuinir month \. 
But the private soldiers now began to manifest considerable syin- 



* Ludlow, ii. 242. Wbitdocke, 6^ 
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pAthy with the citiieni» and irith tlie avowed objects of general Monk. 
Th« long par. ^ ^ of&etn vho had been dnmissed by the 

]iHmentfe- pavty at Wallingford-houie, as persons not sufficiently 

called. favourable to the independence of the military, placed 

themselvCB at the head of the men who evinced this dipposition to 
forsake their former leaders ; and so rapidly did this feeling diffuse 
itself, that a large body proceeded from their place of rendezvous in 
Lincoln Viun Fields, to the house of Lenthcl, the speaker, whicli was in 
that neighbourhood, and saluted him with three volleys of musketry, in 
token of respect to him as the head of the parliament, and, in consequence, 
of the army. Two days later the rump parliament was restored, amidst 
every demonstration of joy on the part of the soldiery. Fleetwood, con- 
founded by a course of affairs which his narrow vision had not suffered 
him to foresee, wept aloud, coni])lriincd that Ofd had forsnVeTi liim, and 
cast himself at the feet of the speaker to resign his commission*. 

The members renewed tlieir abjuration of royalty in stronger terms 
than ever, and having commanded Lambert, and several officers who 
had distinguished themselves in support of his plans, to retire to their 
houses, sent private instructions to the local magbtrates to put them 
under arrest Meanwhile, Fairfax, die late loid-general, who had now 
become a setlous royalist, joined himself to Monk at York, and much 
conference took place between them on the beet means of restoring the 
exiled family. Monk still advised delay. UeweU knew, that neither 
the officers, nor the men under their command, were prepared to con- 
cur in such a measure; and he so far concealed ]m FcntimptUs subse- 
quent to his removal from York, as to allow u U-ttcr to be written by his 
military council in his name, declaring that the admission of the mem- 
bers to pailiamVnt, who had been excluded in 1648, would be dangerous, 
and that monarchy couM not be again established. He saw enough, 
Jmwever, in the towns through which he passed to assure him that both 
those measures were much desired by the mass of the people, and that 
the only impediment in the way of his object was the uncertainty which 
seemed to mark the opinions and temper of the soldieryf. 

On his arrival in London he received the thanks of the hou?c for bis 
Monk arrirn services ; in return he 8])oke of those services in slight 
la London. terms, but ventured to sucrgcst to the body before him the 
course it would do well to pursue. There was much in the state of Scot- 
land and Ireland to require its attentkm, and great precaution should be 
exercised in the present position of aflaira against cavaliers on the one 
hand, and fanatics on the other). To the new oath of abjuration he 
made objection, not because he disagreed with those who proposed it- 
he had given sufficient proof to the contrary, or would give more if re- 

• M'hitelock, Guii. Lu.ilow, :m. r»rl. Hint. Ui. 1571. 
+ Rkitiiier, 175—217. LihII.hv, ii. 828— J 
i rvl Uisu iii. 1676— ld77. 
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qiNved— but became there weie otfaen liable to the laane lequintion 
who had beeo paned overt and becauie the ezactkm ot mch pledget, 
eieqpt in very ingeat caeca, waa an evil that ahould on many accounta 

be avoided. 

The republicans could hardly have listened to these excuses without 
suspicion, but they betrayed their appreheneions by their !>, ..nii it.ywl 
conduct more than by their language. The citizens, not RK»n»&i the 
satisfied with the mockery of u uauunul representation, 
exbibited in the preient parliament, called more earnestly than ever 
for another convened aoeording to the fandamental lawe; and they 
refilled to pay their aiaeeenienta nntil thia demand ehould be com« 
plied with. Monk received a command to aneit eome ten or twelve 
of the moat oo;isiderable among them ; and also to remove some chaina, 
gates, and portcullises, in order that the populace might be less capable 
of defending themselves should they proceed to open revolt. But the 
temper displayed by the people, and the obstinacy with which his 
superiors reiterated their commands, led Monk to suspcot that the em- 
ployment imposed on him was inleudcd to render hnn unpopular, ami 
to prepare the way to hie being deprived of hia authority. The aoldieri, 
who had peifonned the tervicea aeeigncd them amidst the groana and 
hiiiei of the people, thared in the dieiatialiMtion of their gefieral; and a 
petition was suddenly presented to the house by the officers, which 
prayed that all persons who had been excluded by violence from their 
teats in that assembly, might be allowed to resume them prqiaratory 

^ to its dissolution, nn l to the calling of a nesv parliament. 

Monk now saw tiiut the moment had arrived in which to proceed 
one step further toward his ultimate object. He pre- Declares in its 
aented himself to the common council, and declared his favour. 
wiUingncet to employ the face under hie command in aupport of their 

* objecta. The citixens, who aieailed him the day before with every 
expression of discontent, now recmved him with the loudest acclamatione, 

« and bonfires and the ringing of bdls proclaimed the delight with which 
they witnessed the end of the rump parliament, and of what the com* 
monwealth men had been used to describe as " the good old cause*." 

With the restoration of the secluded members, the Presbyterians 
resumed their ascendency in the house. No reflecting ^, , . . 
man could look on that proceeding without perceiving that nieinl>er» 
the days of English republicanism were numbered. But 
so far waa the army from meaning to finrward such a reanlt, that Monk 
still regarded it aa incumbent on him to profess publicly and privately, 
to royalists and anti-royalists, and often with oatha and imprecations, 
that lie viewed the tranquillity of the couutry as dependent on the 
establishment of a commonwealth in the atate, and of a moderate pres- 

* Skinner, »S— 870. Lingaid, si. 42iU424. 
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byterijmism in tlie cluirch. The cavaliers were perfectly l)ewiWered as 
tliey compnrcd the actions of this arch-hypocrite with his professions. 

But the jjreshyteriiin majority at Westminster proceeded to annul 
Proceedings in ^^^^ obnoxious decisions of the house since tlieir own 
parliament. exclusion from its deUberations, and to introduce changes in 
the church and the state, and in the army and navy, with a freedom 
vUch betrayed no misgiving with regard to the contiiiuance of their 
power. Monk was declared eommander^ia'Chief of the army in the three 
nationi. Many preabyteriana, and episoopalian royaliats, were rdeaaed 
from prison ; prcsbytcrianism was deelared to be the established religion, 
and it was ordered that the league and covenant should be posted up in 
all churches. When tlie rpiestion of convcnine; a new parliament came 
to he considered, it was urged by many ihut tlu upper house should be 
allowed to assemble, in order that m inijiurtant a nioasurc, l)y receiving the 
sanction of that body, might possess greater authority. But that course of 
proceeding was strongly opposed by the commander-in-chief, who stated 
that the army had been brought to aignify ita aesenttothe restoration 
of the excluded members with the greatest difficulty, and that nothing 
could retain it in subordination, if the house which daimed to be re- 
garded as a house of peers, should he suffered to meet; and, in fact, it 
demanded all his vigilance and address, as we may readily suppose, to 
lull the suspicions of a republican army, and to keep it in a state of 
acquiescence during the progress of measures so manifestly hostile to its 
intentions*. 

It was not until the long parliament was dissolved, and the writs were 
Monk confers i**^ ^ convene another, that Monk could be induced 
xrith Sir John to renew the conference on the snl^ect of the king*s r«- 
GraTu iiic con- ^tontion wluch he had prematurely commenced durinx the 

corning the , ^ ... , ^. t ^% . 

restoration of '^^^ royalist msiirrection. In the course of the interview 
the king. which now took place between him and Sir John Gran- 
ville, he made no secret of his earnest wish to see Charles XL upon the 
throne, or of hia own readiness to employ himself in hrin^inc about 
so desirable an event. His reward he left to the gratitude or the 
judf^ment of liis sovereign. There were points, iiowevcr, on which he 
ventured to offer his advice. Hia recommendations were such as did 
honour to his understanding, and did we not know that he was little 
influenced by such oooaiderationi, we might speak of them aa creditable 
to his sense of justice snd humanity. He advised that the arreara to the 
anny should he pnmiptly recognised and paid; that all aaleo of pro- 
perty during the late trouV)h.'s should be confirmed; that a promisee of 
indemnity should he published, fr<im which verv few offenders, if any, 
should be excepted; and that liberty of conscience ahould become a 
law of the land. 

* Lndlew,!!. 363— 369. Pari. Hut. iil mi, Sliioner, 271—289. 
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Charles, who knew not until now whether to Kgard Monk ai a 
wavering friend or a fonniclablc enemy, was transported j^^^fyi 
,with joy on rcccivint: this communication from the lijis of dition atudied 
his messenger, and would at once have returned a simjde ^yj^,^"^* 
and decided affirmative to ail these proposals. But there 
were men about lam who had been too long accustomed to tlie artifices 
of diplomacy, particularly Hyde ; and in consequence of the ioflueaca 
exerted in that quarter the royal pramiMs on the impartaat points 
juat atated were made to be binding no further than aa they ahould 
he approved by the wisdom of parliament— a momentous conditioOy 
which was no doubt foreseen as rendering the word of the king just as 
nugatory as might suit the policy or the resentment of the court at a 
future day*. 

On the Iwenty-fourtii ot April Lambert was commiited a second time 
to the Tower. He had recently escaped from confinement Meeting of 
in that place, and resolved to make one deaperateeffinrt to the conventioa 
restore the power of the armyt But his foUowera proved ^ pwUsiosnit. 
to be few, diapirited, and treacheroua, and the attempt only aerved to 

^ ahow that the aoldiery aawell as the people had become weary of 
change. The citizens mocked the major-general with expressions of 
exultation as they saw him reconducted to his prison. On the following 
day the new parliament assembled. The trreat majority of its members 
were eitlicr cavaliers or presbytcrians, the latter being much the most 
numerous i and had they acted with a moderate share of concert and 

> discernment, an influence might have been exerted by them on the 
approaching revolution, which would have made thehr name memorable 
among the henefactora of their country. Aa the commona proceeded in 
the usual prdiminaiy huaineaa, the peera— firat the preabyteriana, and 
then the raemhera of that body geneiilly— -began to aaaemble of their 
own accord. 

Monk chose to avail himself, even to the last, of his powera of dia« 
^ simulation. Granville was instructed to deliver the royal 

letters to him in the presence of others, so as to cause it to duplicity of 
he believed that the lord-general himself was ignorant of Monk, 
their contents until they were opened. The packet presented was sealed 
with the royal arms, and contained, letters addreaaed to the two hooaea, 
the army, the navy, and the common council of London. In theae 
letters — ^known in hiafeoiy irom their contenta, under the name of tKia 
Declaration from Breda,— Charlea gave the royal promise on the foiir 
pointa which had been suggested to him by the lord-general, but 
accompanied with the condition which made them void except as 
approved by the wisdom of parliament. 

* Skian«r, 293—311. ClarendoD, Uiat. tu. 443— 44d. 451, 4o4. Papers, iii. 700 
—751. 
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The liDUse roreived the overtures of the monnvch in ft fit of enthusiasm, 
Thtr Bwioni- '^"^^ proccttici.1 w ithout delay to declare that the ancient 
^on. laws and government, by king, lords, and commons, should 

be restored. So intoxicating was the delight with which the majority 
looked to the return of old inttitotioiM snd of regular goTenunent, 
tbot Prynne nod Hale apfiear to have ttood almoat alone, in reoom- 
mendiiig Hhat Mme more definite settlement of the great questions 
which had been the occasion of so much convulsion and turning should 
be attempted before the king^s return. Monk contended that delay, and, 
above all, the discusKion of such topics, vrould be fraught with incon- 
ceivable damper ; and possessed effrontery enough to affirm, that, as the 
king had no force to brintr with him, it would be aa easy to treat with him 
on such matters after his arrival as before. This ])olicy called forth the 
loud applause of the cavaliers, and no effort to brmg reason back to the 
helm could be made with the least prospect of sneeess. Charles landed 
at Dover on the twenty^fifth of May, and made hia entrance into London 
firar days later, amid loud acclamatbns and endless pageantries, much 
Maembling those whicb had been attendant on the entrance of Crom- 
well into the same city after the battle of Woioeater not many yeara 
before*. 



9 

The roost instroctiTe period in English history is the interval irom 
Rfflfctionii ^ 1660. Its various oocunences, however, are found 

to suggest, very different lessons according to the political 

bias of the ])cr5on8 who make them an object of attention. Individuals 
accustomed to look with apprehension on the more popular forms of 
government, appeal wiih an air of triumph to the irregularities and 
sufferings of ihoee twenty years, as setting forth the frightful evils 
which must ever follow when the people are allowed to interfere in 
any material degree with the machinery of government. The popu- 
lace, they say, always liable to be carried away in such chrcumstances 
by a contagious love of change, and k thirst of spoliation ; and un- 
checked by any adequate view of the great maxims of social policy, 
or by any true sense of justice and honour, naturally proceed from one 
e.\travagance to another, until, having surrounded themselves with every 
kind of disorder, they, of necessity, prepare the uay for the government 
of the sworil, to be set up by the first adventurer who happens to be- 
come iwwerful enough to control the suciu) chaos, and to secure the 
obedience of a distracted community by the comparative order of his 
own arbitraiy administration. Thus the vast amount of good connected 
almoat invariably with long-established institutions is destroyed, in an 

• Skiuner, 318, «/ ttg. Purl. UiiU iv. 1—47. Whii«locks> 700— 7(Mi 
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attempt to remove certain imaller evils Mid to be connoted with them, 
and society, after a long interval of confusion and suffering, falls back 
into a condition exposing it to far greater evils than the alleged griev- 
ances which were the cause or the pretext of so much commotion. The 
lesson deduced from the whole, accordingly, by these reaBoners, is, that 
the politician should be concerned above all things to maiutaai a vigorous 
tthedkupon popular ftdiBgaiidpKtenao«» if he ii0ddtftf»iaeiMjftaBi 
MiMcIiy, and fimn miltlafy dMpodm, ftillowmg m ite Mo* 

Bm^ on Ae olihtt band, there ere pevaoae who lee dietnctioae, tad 
qucftiont of great moral import^ In ceiee of Uue nature, which are 
•Btucfyoferlooked in such general repreMntetione. We regard the 
great occurrences of this period, say these parties, as tending rather to 
show that popular disaffection and violence have their origin inainly in 
the imprudence and excess chargeable on the men whose dipposition 
leads them to act upon the principles of arbitrary goverunient ; and as 
teaching, moreover, that to withhold from a people capable of attaching 
e proper nine to the prindplee of libetty, the ntionel enoont of frie> 
dom which thef aeek, nntil menilntly obl^^ to concede it, k noi onlj 
to deprive oonccMion of dl grtoe, bat to nialietlM peopk leneible of their 
power to eitort nore, and to fill them with impicione whieh moat dis- 
pose them to exercise that power, in order to protect themselves against 
the new feeling of resentment which the successful prosecution of their 
claims is known to have produced. Thus, the liberties secured in the 
early days of the Lons^ Parliament, as they were in no respect greater 
than the people of England were qualified to use with safety and advan- 
tage, were such as an enlightmed and virtuous patriotism might well have 
demenM; but thqr were libertiea wrung from the grasp of a monardi 
who betrayed the aliongett inclination to idee opon them egpan at the 
fiiit (avonrable moment; and all hope of amicable adjuitmentbemg dine 
at an end, the strog|^ became one Ibr maateiy more than for accommo- 
dati<m ; and to the power from whose proceedings the contest derived that 
dangerous character must the evil which ensued be imputed. Tims we 
see in these results, that not to concede in time i« to create the necessity 
for further concession ; that in enlightened communities the great security 
against popular violence is to abstain from acts tending to justify popular 
indignation ; and that itia aa vain aaitiattnjttattoeipectthatmenahonid 
act with sobriety, when we have been condncting ounehea towaid them in 
a manner which conld haid!^ fiul to goad them into eiceos. 

We do not deny, continue these persons, that the evila and dangers 
of dvilwar are necessarily great in all conceivable circomslances. The 
more degraded the condition of subjects may be, the more would they 
be justified, so far as their wrongs arc concerned, in rising up against 
the power of their rulers ; hut nothing can be more affecting to the 
good man than the issue in all ages of insurrections depending on suf- 
ferers of that description. Even where the parties meditating a revolt 

3o 
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oMfbt ol ckM ia alitttereoiiaitetiiidbettirliiftt^ 
ntay qiMlkM to lie ifatwmimrt, Mm il Ma Ve ieOmA widi oef^ 
tdnty dwt to rnwt to that ttimM remedy would be wise; but whero 
tlio proipMt i# nccetB is decided, and the tuffering likely to be altend* 
ant on the itnigi^ ie much lest than the certain evils which it is in* 
tended to remove, tuch a course is not only justifiable, but must carry 
with it the sanction of whatever is humane in the designs of social 
policy, or in the injunctions of relicrion. Hence, when the adherents of 
the Long Parliament looked abroad upon tiic nations, and extended their 
▼iew to past timeB» they saw that, if popular ineabovdiiialioB Ind diiti 
itilliiHMiid% deifetim M diiii ki tane eC ft e n e i i d i, and tiiej V** 
emie ^tnm M tlMt die ptant in eor UMoiy Had anrhred mbmt il 
bahoved Ama to aeek an increaae of tlie bappineae ef llMir eoontqr by 
placing the power of the indiyktiial ar the Ibw uder e greetar restraint 
from that of the many. Nor were even the worst consequences of this 
magnanimous feeling such aa to make.the entarpriae whidi it origiDated 
a proper subject for regret. 

It is true, contrary to tlieir designs, and even to their most distant 
apprehensions, many of the early parliamentarians lived to see the mo«' 
sarchy and the constitution itaelf swept wholly away, and the nation^ 
jbvakeB iato Ibelioiia^ fidl under the power 9t tte aword. Bat H waa m 

lenggoTcmed by eneh meana. It bad aeen tlie pnadplea of popular 
government carried to such extremes aa eOQld aot but discredit them 
vrith the unreflecting, and it seemed in consequence to have returned at 
the Restoration to the most frivolous superstition in regard to its ancient 
institutions. Nevertheless the people had grown prodigiously within 
the last twenty years in political knowledge ; and, having exercised the 
vigour of their intellect on all the great questioas of social right during 
that penod, they might bave been regarded by any aober mmd, ena at 
that juaetme^ aa prepared to aaaert dieir claim to a ajaton of ntioDal 
Uherlywithiiiodflfatienaiideifcet^atitoveiydialantda;. ItiatoPyiii, 
and Hampden, and didr coadjutors, much mora than to tte men who 
became eenepicuous some forty yean later, that we owe the Revehitaon of 
16^8. The seeds of knowledge being once widely sown among a people, 
they may partake of a steady growth, notwithstanding the temporary 
ascendancies of arbitrary power, or of something nearly resembling 
aiiarciiy — such varied movements and irregularities in connexion with 
governments, being not unfrequently a part of the discipline by which 
oonmanitiee, like mdindnala, are taught to fix ibdr approbation on 
thoae maxima of oondvetwhieh experieneehaa ahown tobemoatfiimr- 
able to dieir tranqoillity and general ndfioe, from being best adapted 
to their particular temperament and dmeter* An enlightened people, 
animated by a love of liberty, may e^erience apparent fiuturea in their 
efibrta to obtain it, but their fidhvea are each in eppeaianee only, die 
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diluter of to-day being no oOier thin ft mietmuy p w Ma i liM ty lo dM 
foeoen of to-monow. Thew oteillfttknn of pivtiet and piindflei 
aboond in our oim hntorr* but our ooqtm upon the whflte hat ben 
one of ileady advancPTncnt 

Such are the d liferent lights in which the great Ctmteit during 
the reiarn of Charles I. has been viewed by the two 
leading parties in England for some generations past. ^^^^ 
Those who regard that struggle as assuming its more ob- PaHiaimnta- 
jectiunable character, not so much from any love of change q^iIiImil 
and iiMiHatioB incidentta the people, aa ftom the want of 
tindy and ■mieablefiODoeMMna on Oe part of didVTidefB, tie natorany 
di ip ot e d to look witii ibibearaaoe on a good deal in the temper aft 
nannen of ^ par^ deoned to have been leaaftin tte wiong. It ia not 
to be doubled that the parliamentarians, particularly such as served in 
the army, were remarkable for the sobriety and regularity of their eon- 
duct. Profanity, dnmkenness, debauchery of every description, may be 
said to have been \niknown among them to a degree unparalleled in 
history ; nor did they allow themselves to participate in any of those 
games or amusements which are the favourite relaxations of the people 
in most countries. Hone-racing, bear-baiting, the sport of the cock-pit, 
and the lepiewntationaof the theatre, all iveie eoBdemned. Inalead of 
giving their leiaare to aoch tliinga, tbey aooght their enjoymenti in n» 
Ugiona neetiDga, and in diMntHiona on pointo of theology or etvfl govern* 
ment; and when ancb points were the matters eontMded fer, whether 
by means of argument or of the sword, it became manifart that the 
roundhead, while despising the sensual riot of the cavalier, had a region 
of his own, where, in liis turn, he became susceptible of the highest 
degree of excitement. As the difficulty of acquiring and maintaining 
this ascendancy of the mental over the physical sympathies of human 
nature must have been great, it was natural that it should be viewed 
with mBO feeling of pride ; and it ia not aurprising that thdr enemies, 
obliged to aeknowledge th^ freedom flnm the vieea of the appetitia, 
ahould accuse them of being much greater oflendera than themselves in 
everything relating to the vices of the miikl. 

According to the cavalier, those habits of profiane swearing, of drun- 
kenness, and of sensual excess in all respects, by which not a few of his 
party studied ti) testify their abhorrence of all puritan grimace, and to 
proclaim their \uuli)ubtcd attachment to the church and the king, were 
only the vices of men — but spiritual pride, hypocrisy, rebellion, and 
tyranny, these were the vhses of devils, and these were Ae chosen pas- 
■ions ifhsM enemies. Nor ia it tojbe donbtod that the nligiottB excite- 
ments of the period ealled forth a considerable portion of the sort of 
pride which is compounded, hn varioua degrees, of iknatidsm and repub- 
licanism ; and that on the side of the parliamentarians this feeling 
produced nearly Ae same effects with those observable among the 
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royalisto as tha oonuqnenee of the pride of bigh^bom atsociatioa, die* 
poMng each party to look down QpoB the other with superUtive -aeoni, 
and in moat cases to abstain, as far as was possible, from all connexions 

and trnnsactions with encli other, whether by marriages or otherwise. 
Concerning tiic charge of insincerity it is more difficult to speak, inas- 
much as, from its connexion with strong religious impressions, it would 
often be least suspected in the case of those persons who were most in- 
fluenced by it. The suppression of all amuaementa eonaid«ied aa tend* 
ing to produce diaaoluteneaa among the populace, waa a great objeet 
with the presbyteriana, and led to leme impdlitie nUttimnoea with po- 
pidar ftelii^. It waa no uncommon thing to see playen conducted 
t)yoiigh tlic streets of the metropolis in their theatrical costume, having 
been seized by the police while in the act of atnitting their hour away 
upon the stage. 

We have had occasion to note tlie manner in which the presby- 

Reremiet royalists obtained supplies of money during 

the period of the civil war. When that contest waa de- 
cided, four souroea remained from which aide of thia nature were de- 
rived — the customs, the excise, the monthly a weaa me nta, and the ettatea 
of pditical delinqoenta. Hm two fimner bianchca ot levenue were 
farmed in 1659 atekren hundred thousand pouadt a-year, and with the 
monthly assessments made an income of somewhat more than two 
millions. The church lands and the estates of delinquents were rarely 
sold at more than ten-years' purchase. Alwut two hundred thousand 
pounds a-year arc supposed to have been obtained from these sources. 
During Richard's protectorate, the expenditure was declared to be above 
two milIio& two bundled thonaand ponndak the menue lUling short 
more three hundred thooaand of that amount. 

In 1652 the army of the commonwealth waa not kai than fifty thou* 
The arm ^''^"^^^ aubsequently reduced the number nearly 

one-halfy but was obliged, on occaaiona, to increaae it 
again. The general pay of the foot soldiers was a shilling a-day, the 
cavalry, as of a superior order, and liable to greater expense, received 
two shillings and si.xpence. When the army consisted of forty thou- 
aand, which was the case iu 1648, its pay was estimated at eighty 
thooaand pounds a-month. Beside the regular force in the pay of the 
goremment, there were the Tolunteer corps, in every county, under the 
name of the militia. At the tune of the battle of Woioeater, the militia 
appears to have been neatly aa numcroaa aa the ataading anny, and 
both together are said to have numbered about eighty thousand men. 

Commerce, which made considerable prggrtw durii^ the early part 
C mm wu, reign of Charles I. experienced some check from 

the civil war, but assumed an importance under the com- 
monwcalih unknown in our previous history. This arose, princi- 
pally, from the war carried on by the English republic with the Dutch, 
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tad finm the new Mvigfttkm-ltw*. FamiHea of preteoHon and long- 
MaadiiiK bcgn to diicd tho tlleiitioii of thdr tont to ooiiiaieice» Mui 
rach punuita bectme more reputable from that time ia England tlian m 
any oif the old monarchical states ia Europe. The chartered companiei, 

haTing derived iheir exclusive privileges from an exercise of the prero- 
gative, >vhich had often called forth the complaints of parliament, found 
their power of monopoly tlius assigned to them of small value at this 
juncture, and the free cumpetitiun which sprung up proved a great 
benefit to the community at large. 

The fine arts obtained bat mall patronage during this period. Cbarlea 
I. -p ou em tA oouidorabte tMie in anbiltctufet Aimituie, pietiiica> 
and muaie, and bad tbe eucnmitaacea of hb leign 
•liiided bimtbe meant and the opportiiniliea of beitowing * 
encouiagenent on such pursuits, great advances would, no doubt, 
have been made in them. Bnt the causes which prevented the indul- 
gence of such tastes on the part of the monarch, tended to prevent the 
formation of them on the part of his people. Both were called to en- 
gage in a struggle for existence, and both deemed it necessary that all 
matters having respect only to the luxury aud ornament of life sliouid 
bt pitccd for t wbUt fai tbejtnot. So fiv waa thia epirit ctrritd nndor 
tbe ootHMiMvttltby tbtt aooitof tbe foyal pdtoea wcie put up to ttlet 
tnd ntt t fow of the pictnnt tnd cnrioattiei wbicb btd been collected 
by the king, with much taste and judgment, and at great expenie, irera 
■old to foreigncra. It is hardly possible that an Eiq^iohintn ahoold glance 
at this barbarian conduct on the part of men possessing the supreme 
power in his country less than two centuries ago, and not blush at the 
remembrance. It is in vain to say that these things were the baubles 
of royalty, and that this reason, beside the necessities of the government, 
concurred to make the disposal of them desirable, — since nothing could 
be a gicnier Ubel mi lepabfican inalttutioni» or a more manifest untrutb, 
than todaacribe diem ti repugntnt to the aplendonrof national edificea, 
er to tbe meat eottly tdomment of them by tbe tid of tbe.fine trts. 

But the Ming wbicb consented to these acta of rude spoliation was 
not that of the nation, nor is it the only point to be considered in 
the character of the faction upon which this disgrace is certainly 
chargeable. In rec^ard to the great interests of the community, their 
views were large and generous, and to the nature of the (lucstions with 
which they were chiefly occupied, and to the earnestness and talent 
which they brought to Uie discussion of them, we have to attribute a 
marked improvement in tbe cbtrtoter of our lilenture. 

In tbe literary diarader of tbe wurka^on theology wbicb belong to 
tiua period, tbe taste of tbe preaent age will find little to 
admire, and often much with which to be offended. But 
notwithstanding the tedious scholastic form in which divines continued 
to tieat of th«> subjects within their pionnce, tnd the ^[equent oonfuaion 
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■ad obwofitf ' of tlioiiglil obierTtble itt duir lengdMMd aa4 pmi- 
ibetieil mdIbiiom, an incNMbig muteiy of the language mtj ht per- 
oeifod even in auch worka, paiticularly in the smaller contfonreraial 
piecea of the ag^ which were generally characterised by a natural 
directncBB and eamestneBB suited to the immediate occasion. Baxter is 
a favourable 8i)ecin»en of this class of writers. We do not advert to the 
eloquence of bishop Taylor, because his style, in whatever age^ he had 
lived, would have been more that of the man than of hia times. 

The fault mentioned as belonging to the tfieokgieal IHcntimef tUi 
period attachea, in a great degree, to its proae literature generally. We 
find, fat enmple, both in lin. Hutchinaon and in Chvendon, a crowd 
#dioiighta pieaaed together into one long aentence, which an anther 
of a later period, with leaa power, but more skilled in the art of com* 
potttion, would have separated into small lucid apportionments, and by 
giving completenws to the parts, and presenting them in siiccession, 
would have communicated the whole more clearly, and with a much 
less demand on the reader's power of attention. But such indications 
of the adaptation of hterature to the capacity of the many, belong to a 
period when it has become more an ol:gect of general atlentioB than wm 
the caae in England previooa to the Beatoiation. Wiitera of the deaa 
above mentioned were mttob more gratified than inoonvenienoed hj a 
atyle whieh allowed of their dealing with thought in masses rather Hban 
in detaU. They addreaaed themaeltea to a United olaaa, and it ia evident 
that they anticipated something of the same calm pon er in their readers, 
which they had themselves found so much pleasure in putting forth. 
They moved the more slowly, in consequence of moving at every step 
amidst sucli a procession of ideas ; but iliis Btatcly march comported well 
with the expansion and vigour of their understanding. Such writers arc 
fine examplea of the majeatic oompaaa of onr language in that age, hot 
the beat apedmena of ila lucid eneigy, and bounding c ap a taiti ea, will 
be fimnd in the amaller piecea called finth bj the poHtietl atrifta of the 
hour— prodnetiona in wUch (be writera evidently intend to atate their 
caae with a clearness not to be mistaken, and with a force not to be 
resisted, ^udlow, though a soldier rather than an author, has leas, per- 
haps, of the fault so observable in Clarendon, than any other coneider- 
able writer whose mind was formed during the period of the civil war. 

But notwithstanding the frequent obscurity, from the cause mentioned, 
in the works of that period, and the weariness, in consequence, which is 
10 often ftit in readfag them, they nearly all eyinoe a lingular degree of 
freedom from thoae pedantie alluaiona and atudied coneeiti by which the 
literature of the age of EUsabedi and Jamea had been ao greedy die* 
figured. In tbia later period, every man waa constrained to be more or 
leaa in earnest in regard to the great inlereata which were then at atake, 
and those who partook of this feeling so far as to express themselves on 
each matten in the aeaate or 6om the preaa, had neither time nor indi- 
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tiadoB to iadnlgB in afifectations of ipeech ; nor 'would tbif iMve f/mnd 
either auditor* or readen had it been their taste to purme such a course. 
The matters of which men spoke and wrote were nearly all such as 
had become the subject of fierce and wide debate, and to their success 
in taking up such qucstiuus, it was necessary they should possess a 
iouud acqwawttnco wUb Umdi, and be capable of exhibiting them in 
a nnplei ebmui OMrgetic shape, to aa at once to aeat genonl 
a p yi jwiMMm . Our taHguma^ aocotdioglyy bad nmrer affinded vaA 
apeoimens of oratorical and aifwneBtatiTe efficieiicy aa vera prodnoad 
during this period. Every man was anxious to undantand the gnat 
points at issue, both in regard to religion, and general policy, and 
not less anxious to make converts to his views ; and in this manner 
both the mind and the language of the country liccame tasked to the 
uttermost. It is true a violence of temper was tlms produced, which 
must have been unfavourable to a cultivation uf the milder graces of 
JitanAure; but tha IntaUectaal ftoottioa aequxad diadpline and force. 
Tb« atoqweiiee of atrong paitiaan fealiag will crer demand-HM in tbe 
caae ofa Dasleaad a Milloii— dM loftieat ftrma of apeecb in wbicb to 
expreaa Uaelf; and our language, in conaequenca^ began to diaplaf 
new freedom, oopkiusness, and power. 

Cowley the poet flourished during this period, and died in 1667. 
Charles II., on hearing of his decease, said that England had not 
a better man ; and the testimony of contemporaries to his character 
is uniformly favourable, notwithstanding his known attachment to the 
court, and the spirit of faction which continued to prevail to the end of 
bia daya. Ha baa been deaeribed aa tbe laat, or nearly the last, iu our 
old mioA ot metaphysical poet O ' m itMra in wbom tbeie were atronger 
indicatiena of padantoy tban of tbe inapiration proper totbeir arl,iuid 
wbo often appear to have mistaken versea for poetry, and aingolaiity for 
excellence. They]were less faacinated by great thougbta, or teodemcaa of 
feeling, than a show of learning, and the exercise of a subtle ingenuity 
in overlaying a subject with allusions of that nature, so as to suggest 
the conclusion that they had estimated tlie conipass and vigour of their 
genius according to the remoteness from which they could bring their 
illustrations, and the adroitness with which they could insulate and orna- 
ment the parts of a subject, though at tbehanurd of preventing the im- 
preMion tbat migbt bare been made bj tbe wbole. They indulged 
msiA in the peiaonification of tbe paaiiona ; but the genenl efieet of 
tbofar worln in to piodnoe leflactun ratber din emotion, tbenr atre^gtb 
cenaiating in an occasional acn t e n eaa and playftdneas of imagination, 
much more than in ibroe or padioa of sentiment. Cowley was dia- 
Unguished from his predecesaors by more of the latter quality, by greater 
sprightliness when the subject was of a nature to demand it, and by a 
more frequent command of those thoughts which strike at once l)y their 
grandeur or theii propiie^. In hie verai^cation he saw beauties which 
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hk raidan have not o(Ua been able to diieofflr; and hiidktion, though 

ideeted hy a mind enriched with much general knowledge and discern- 
ment, is often singularly inappropriate. Suckling and Cleveland were 
contemporaries and imitators of Cowley, but did not diaturb hia aove- 
reignty as the fashionable poet of his day. 

Denham was three years older than Cowley, and hiB elegy on the 
death of that writer was his last performance. Hia " Cooper's Hill,'* 
on which hk fiune principally reata, waa publiihed in 1648. Iti rabject, 
whieh WM in m gictt degree » aofdtjf in Mr litantae, crnhnM • 
deMriptkm natand a cM Wt y, ekvalid hy hiatorieil allHiona, md 
ifAeefeioBa on human character. Pope oommenda the strength and 
majesty of this author, and he ia genenUy regarded as one of the fathera 
of English poetry. His versification, in its smoothness, vigour, and 
harmony, makes a near approach to that which has been since made 
iimiliar to us by the pen of Dryden, and his succesfiors. 

Waller, who was contemporary with Cowley and Denham, survived 
them both. He ia entitled to much of the pniw haotonidon Denham* 
But though he diacoTon aeuniler independence of the old modeb, end 
even mote refoiement, haa worica have ttttle of that compwiaed power of 
ezpfeaiion which characterised the Coop>r*a HiB. Hie Adings ncfer 
ooar into sublimity, and rarely melt into tenderness, but are of that gay, 
equal, elegant description, ^vhicli pervaded those higher classes of the 
community with ^vhom the poet passed his days. The polished dress, 
however, in whicii he clothed conceptions little removed from common- 
place, possessed the charm of novelty iu his own age, and must be 
allowed to secure the name of Waller a conapicuoua place in the iiistory 
of Engliah litendnio. 

Concerning the genina of MiUon» and the dignity conftmd hy him 
on Ua native toqgne, and on the mind of hia countiy, there ia now Ittde 
need to expatiate. Ciitica who know not how to pardon hia repohB- 
caniam, have in general extended their enmity to the dnraeter of the 
man, and the productions of the author. But when every hit wnoB Mion 
shall have been made with r^ard to the imperfections of his temper and 
his writings, the ex(%llence which remains will be found to place him so 
far above his assailants, as to render their puny efforts to lower his pre- 
tensions a matter more calculated to amuse than irritate the friends of 
hia memory. Hia attainnMnta aa a claaatcal scholar were extensive 
and pnlbnnd. In Latin compoaitiett he had aearoeiy a rival. Every 
Snropean kngvage poeaeaaing a Uteratoie toreeonnnend it waa known 
to him ; and Ibw divinca possessed the same intimate acqaanitaMe with 
the Hebrew scriptures and idl Babbinical learning. In^ations of these 
various acquisitions break \»pon mb in almost every page of his works, 
imparting to his style a grace, a comprehensiveness, and a wonderful 
power, which must be perceived and felt in the greatest degree by 
thot)^ who have atudied him the most. It ia true, in hia prose worka 
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we an never allowed to foigei UmI it is liie proee of o poeli nd iobib 
critiee, wliom the elaw never detttned to Iw poeli, a0eet to fegift that 

the author's taste with regard to the style proper to performances of that 
nature should have been so defective and erroneous. But the man yrho 
can rear! the Areopagitica, or the Iconoctastes, and not feel a strange 
awe prcxluced within him by the surpassing greatness of the spirit which 
has been in converse with his own, so as to be charmed out of all wish 
that the author had spoken otherwise than he has done, must be a per- 
Boa iueapahla olajmpaiUusing with great eloqeeMOind lelfy argusimt. 
His atjiOf indhwd^ in diose works is Ml to be leoonMBeiidod as a nodd* 
On dM oontiary, an attoHpt to imitoto it mst balnj n want of Jo^g* 
neat tncompatiUe with loal eicellence in anything. K is a mrt of 
OMtume, which, lilce that assumed by Jeremy Taylor, must always be 
peculiar to the individual, and can never hpcome the hadpe of a class. 
Modes of expression and illustration which with such men have all 
the freshness and vigour of nature, become cold and feeble, or, at best, 
inflated by an artiticial warmth, when produced by the mechanic process 
of the imitator. 

In bb poetry, die mind of Hilton is firand open to all tbe beenlias 
and snUindties of natnie, and seems to peurtray wUh equal troth tbe 
good and evil of tbe rational nniverM— the beevena abovo» and bdl 
beneatb. UmI npon a tbene so difficult and so comprehenaivet and 
prosecuted to so great an extent, he should sometimes fail, was perhaps 
inevitahle. But if something less than one-third of the Paradise Lost 
\k excepted, the remainder may be safely declared to consist of such 
poetry as the world had never before seen. In his happier moments, 
his descriptions of physical existence are the most perfect supplied by 
human language ; but it ia when employed in exhibiting the moral 
energies of tbe peiliBet er Ibe ftDent tbaft be rises most above oH wbo 



pieceoeti nun* 

Hsirington's Ooeansi, a work dedgned to set forth the hnage of n 

perfect repablie» ia the production of a man of genius, but its style ia 
deficient in ease, and moves heavily. That of Hobbes, the philo- 
sopher of Malmsbury, who wrote at the same time, is remarkahle for its 
perspicuity and correctness, and no doubt contributed to the measure of 
success which attended his ill-directed labours. The great design of 
this author was to recommend the establishment of a civil despotism, 
and, in the course of tbe reasoniog to fdiich be resorted in support of 
this object, be Ibnnd it e i p edien t to swrificetM principles both of in» 
ligion and menJit y se ttin g Artb die Ibmer ns aslbing meio dnu an 
instramcnt to be need at pteasora by tbe nagistrale^ and the latter 
as a science treating of distinctions between right and wrong, which in 
reality had no existence. Into these vicious absurdities this writer had 
been led, in part by the circumatances of the times, but still more by a 
vain love of eooentriei^ and parad o i. Duiiog OMre than one generation 
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the urcht buBiness of English ecclcsiaBtice seemed to be to write against 
Hobbiam, not indeed from any strong opjwwtion to his slavish principles 
in politics, bo much as from alarm on account of his hostility to the 
received opinions upon religion and the duties of life. It has been 
frequently adverted to as renutrluible, that llobbes, with so different 
m object ia ffew. umm&H m ^ iumdaHkm «f bit mwMiig, Hhe 
^my povliMi nMh it lite by |<obIw tbrt k, the espial n^te of 
•^niMiia ofttttof ■■luNu Put of theM ni^ilii he iDoiitMneda vuit 
be mmsdered, in «fi«r Hm iIm nmmim my bo plooed undar 
jprotection of a regdbr government ; and as such a surrender is neces- 
sary to the existence of government, so a strictly passive obedience to 
government when estaiiliahfid is no leas nwoiOinf}!, if it is to (qpeote foUy 
to the end proposed. 

From the principles of such a writer it ii pleasing to pass to thme 
of Clarendon, much as that historian and statesman had to learn even 
to Ae «mI of bis onov* 1^ bovo bad occasion to luitioe his gradual 

eaiiy life, and bave remaifced on one very general impBrfwilwu of bis 
style. Bat the tendency of his grt mA, if aoipstod wMi tfao writings 
of HMm, is bigUy ibvoorable to seBgion and freedom ; and the know- 
ledge of human nature, and the powers of description evinced by bin 
ill those delineations of character which are so frequent in bis volumes, 
roust always make his name prominent in the history of our national 
literature. His literan,' merit, however, is not the only light in which he 
must be viewed. As an historian he is to be read with caution on all 
oeeanona, partknlai^ wlmi w p ortiog mtiters -wliidi bo most have 
Isml tan oOiot; ond k rftooid bo iwoMolnni tbot Ae prgudioBi 
o^bieb dttpow bin to frtqimi^io Mftm nod mppm^or tod* tbe 
lOOBtrary, in matters of iacU are nonr mam uAm wilb tfan vboi 
employed in colouring his elabormto portndtoict of tbe Inidnig wn^ 
and of the great parties of his times. 

Harvey, whose discovery with respect to the circulation of the blood 
-effected so great a revolution in medical science, died in 1657. He was 
4mudi encouraged in his experiments and studies by Charles the First. 
Bat it wnmarked that no pbysaciaa in Europe, who had reached forty 
jttn of oge wboo IlMMf *■ Hmmmf wm nde public, wbnown to 
oiiftit Hiinantiifari^iftbioraiwidODbMO^bMMdNdbi^ 
psMlNeondfioUNnl^. So goMnl in tbt ftm of fmgodiie om w 
matters of tbe most pfictical notan^ and so liable is it to TuQwuii fini 
bqpoMi ottbopoof nnovalote o oaMM periodof UloS 
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Chapter I. 

AldffMMl ftom A« Lofdt and Commoni to the King »t WhitehaU— Charaei«r af 

th« King, and of the Council — Prooeedingt in Parliament— Punish meut uf D«> 
linquenta, Act of Indemnity, the Regicides — Sir Harry Vane and General 
Lambert — Adjustment of Property — Settlement of the Reyenue— -Pfriw iilUg 
the Army — Kodetiastical Affairs — Poiiqr'of the Court — Negotiations between 
tlte Presbyterians and the Bishopa — Debate in the Commons — the Kim^** 
Dedaratkn. 

CuARLKs made his public entry into London on the twenty-ninth ofMtfi 
and the saioe day received addreasea iirom the two hauaea Addresses 

^ atfl of Miwihmrti'i dwt if t ammam hftm to the kinc at 
IftilnilllDOiiwHano Thfi kraoMT irf thn fmmt nmm WUmML 
nA jvdkioiM, if iMtt » mM llM iM of lidii«, 

though it did not ftil to deicribe ** the Great King ! and Dread Sove- 
nign !" aa the Mngth and ftay of the tnbea of the people, and tin 

restorer of the collapsed honour* of these nations." But Griraatoiie, 
who had distinguished himself in the Long Parliament during the 
early part of its history, spoke in a higher strain, so aa to remind us 
forcibly of the mixture uf conceit and extravagance in which the 
courtiers of Jamea the First were accuatomed to indulge on auch occa- 

tui flloqiwBce of the ■pteiw, Mt4dMlilf» he nUiuimi, nwdd ait 
lM«fMl to^W4iMteg0iQf tedl^tywUahd■PBlfl« vsfm hm, 

Theaubatance of the address was, that the43(miiict of his raajeskj, 
41m tohool of affliction,*' had been auch aa to entitle him to hi|^ 
honoTiTB than those of a Roman triumph, and to a more splendid crown 
than the piety of the ancient church had awarded to its army of martyrs. 
In conclusion, the monarch was entreated to fet up his tlirone in the 
hearts of his people ^ and, as he was deservedly "the king of hearts," there 
to receive from his people " a ewwn of hearts." Sir, continued the orator, 
^ tUi amm ta*h tfevie mtiSkM rnUnn prt^ertics:; U it « imt 
^nwOf it n a i«t 9tmm,uid it ia « laMfaig cnmu$^ it k ivMt 
GIVW1I, ior it it ywfand wiA ntlmig liot Ihi WMOMot |iiajiia nd 
praises ; it is a flatoivWD, ftr it ii set upon your nyal head by Him wIm 
only hath the power of hearts, the King of kings ; aai it ta • lasting 
crown ; your majesty can never wear it out, for tht looftryon uttt tins 
crown, the better will it be for the wearing.'* 
But a new genentivo now about to appear in connexion with 
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public affatnj'and one little dnpoied to edniire fitr-fetched nonsenec of 
tbit desciiptioii. It naj be eone alQiwiiient for such langoige, that it 
was employed on this occasioii ill urging upon the king the propriety of 
expressing his royal assent to the Petition of Riglit. The commons, 
that they might present that valuable enactment to the approval of the 
monarch in their first audience, iiad been careful to confirm it by a] dia- 
tinct reaolutioa in the prenoaa part of iJie day*. In fact, there was 
moch leas inaiBoeri^ in the language above died than may be at fiist 
8iip|Kiaed»— so ezmnrtgaat wen the cnooniwns on the firtnes of Ibe 
monaich that were dfadated tlnoiii^ the kingdom by those who had 
been most actiie in preparing the way for his restoration. Many fvUy 
believed the reports of this nature, and aided in giving them currency 
accordingly ; and those who were better informed, were disposed to look 
upon the future, under the influence of their hopes, rather than of 
their fenrs. 

Charles was now in his thirtieth year, and it soou became manifest 
Chsnctar of that bia chatsder was of audi n complexion, and so tbo> 
thaUsf. roughly ftnned, as to aliiid ODsU pNttise of the fid^ 
so genendly ezpeetod from Us acceaaion to the throne of his sncestors. 

In consequence of the unsettled cirenmolanecs of his eaily file, his edtt- 
cation had been imperfectly conducted, and he never discovered the 
slightest disposition to supply its deficiencies by study or readmg. But 
his judgment was naturally good, his manners were pleasing, and his 
appearance, on the whole, dignified nud agreeable. An intimate ac- 
quaintance with all the varieties of life, which he had acquired during 
his exile, enabled him to adapt his notices of persons to their particu- 
lar tastes or eo n ditkm, wilk so nracb felidty aa to iasdnate all who 
•ppiosdied binu But the indbridnsls m whom this mode of sddieas 
served to noae much hope, woe not long in diacovcring that the same 
apparently msrlced tone of recognition had been conferred on mohi* 
tudes besidea, end, ezpectstion bdng followed by disappointoMnt, nd- 
miration of his majesty's condescension and cordiality, soon gave place 
to distrust of his sincerity. It must be added, also, that the suspicion, 
in this case, proved, in the issue, to be much more justifiable than the 
confidence which had preceded it. The duplicity of Charles II. in- 
dulged with less necessity than in Uie case of his father, and with more 
discernment than in the esse of bis grandlktber^ was deeply fixed and 
bsbitnsi; tboagbtitduwldbefemaibedttbat itwssnotsooompsniedin 
bis instanee wiUi the sggwvation of bi^ leUgioos prdendon. With 
regard to rel^ion, the new monarch, so Isr ss he may be said to ba?e 
had any formed opinion on the subject, was a catholic, partly, we may 
believe, from a disgust of protestantism, na it had been forced upon him 
vhilein Scotland ^ but principally from the greater convenieiice of the 

* ParLiiiftUiv.54— 68. 
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rivil creed to om lo imptfeiiiit of thought, isd io completelj governed 
by a love of omc, tnd an appetite for pleemre. On that tiihieett eo 
irell AS on every other, his concluakmi were the result of tempermment 

and circumstances, influenced in some degree by a faculty of observa- 
tion, which was restless and acute rather than disciplined or compre- 
hensive. In politics, it whm Ins fixed sentiment that the king whose 
ministers are liable to be controlled and impeached by a parliament, can 
he such in name only. The government, accordingly, to which he would 
have had ell odien oonfonnad, was the splendid and Inznrions de^otism 
exhibited at that time in SVanee; and it is wdl known that his fitqnent 
observation in fovour of the cadidlie religion was, Ihat no other systeni 
tended so certainly to secure an unreserved obedience to the priest, and, 
as the consequence, an absolute subjection to the magistrate. But the 
setting up of such a government in England, if nt all possible, was an 
object which no ])rince could have realised except by means of severe 
and protracted self-denial, aided by the highest order of talent. 
Charles, accordingly, was content to govern, in the main, constitutionally, 
not that he preferred it, hnt that it was Che eonrsa wldeh imposed the 
least trouble. Business, or exertion of any kind apart from his pkaauvei^ 
was his ahhonenee. Pew things weie more agreeable to hnn than to 
sauiter from pkee to place, without any apparent object. He was an 
almost incessant talker, and exceedingly fond of anecdotes, which he 
drew with ease [from a tenacious memory, and related with effect. In 
this last propensity he indulged, influenced by early association, with 
more frequency tlian became a king, and sometimes with "broad allu- 
sions," which shocked |the little sense of decency retained among the 
persons generally about him. In the spirit of the i^picurean sect, he 
legalated exercise and the pleasnies of the table, with e view to other 
pkasares; hnt in theehoice of his misticsaes, in his ooodoet toward 
them, and in the manner in which he suiliBred them to conduct them- 
selves toward him, we have the picture of mere sexual attachment, with 
scsrody the least indication of those sentiments whidi often confer upon 
it a species of grace and dignity even in such connexions. His fuvouritc 
women were known to be no more faithful to him than he was to them ; 
and so insensible did he become, through long habit, to the value of an 
apparent regard to propriety in such matters, that he could leave the 
i^artments of his nustresses to kueel at the altar, and was in no way 
disturbed hy its being known that persons who obtained his £&vour were 
generally indebted for it to the infinenoe of femdea who stood in such 
relation^p to hnn. It may, we think, he safely affirmed, that Chailcs 
II. had noftiih in the chastity of women, or in virtue of any kind among 
men. Human nature was, in his view, amass of selfishnesa. All wIm 
were about him were believed to be governed by feelings of that nature, 
varying much, it may be, in their modifications, but alike in their sub- 
Stance. Hence he never felt the weight of an obligation, and was 
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bcgu iriih dke fint nigbt of his arriyal in its capital ; and nmAf all 
iviilen agree, with bishop Barnet, in speaking of " the mad nmge of 
pleasure** to which he abandoned himself imraediatclr on his accession, 
as the main cauf^eof those embflrrassments and disgraces which attended 
him to the close of his reign. We Hometimes hear, indeed, of the 
"good nature** of this monarch; but we suspect that his clemency 
toward his enemies often proceeded from the same cause with his 
neglect of hn fnend»--« coDiciiHmMia Oat to pofioo a diflbrait 
coiina muld ici^uiiv finadioi^lit, and oocaaioa ntosiaity fof omrtioii* 
tluB nail whose gnat eoneem ia to dwdl at ^aaa w31 aolsepC of paaoa 
on almost any teima. Ohailai was too ahrewd a penoii not to kiioir 
that it it wise to oondliate enemies, when you are not prepared to meur 
Ae cxpenditnrc of time and effort necessary to watch their movements, 
and to provide against them. As some extenuation of his degrading views 
concerning human nature, and of the kind of life to which he surren- 
dered himself, we are requirwi to bear in mind his experience of the 
aelfishneta of mankind during his exile, and the peculiar circumstances 
af Ua titnatioii at tht Reatnntkn, whm ha heoame tht afejaet of ao 
mwh hitoested adidatian on the one hand, and the wltne« of ao mneh 
lov cvating and oontenlion between lival pMiea on the ether* Bnt Mr 
would not be diffiodt to show that the picture which thus passed heAaw 
the view of ^ numaieh, both during his exile and afler his lealon* 
tion, was not more remarkable as disclosinL'' tlie less honourable points 
of human nature, than m demonstrating its susceptibility of the highest 
sentiments both of virtue and religion. The better class of his ad- 
mirers had manifestly concluded that the discipline of his early days 
must have taught him wisdom, and their bitter disappointment was, in 
ihifing a polished, defer, light-hearted senanalii^ and a noeher at all 
pre tension to piety or principle, in the phee of the detont, imdUgent* 
and magnanimoaa prince who had been piewnt to the e^ of dieir IM 
imag^natkm. In short, unless we elevate the politeness, and the facility 
of temper, which distinguished this " great king and dread sovereign,** 
into the rank of virtues, tlie only quality of that nature we can 
attribiite to him was his affection for his children and for others re- 
lated to him by the lies of blood. We hesitate to speak of his kindness 
toward his mistresses as entitled to such a designation, though, aa 

evinced by Um in hk aoUeitode ihr their Attun eonlbit on his death- 
hod, it mnot be icgarded aa having some conaeiionwitfi gratitode and 
dirintetfeatedneaa 

* Burnet's History of liis own Time, i. 93, 94. Oxford. Second edition. 
ChAracter of Charles II. by the Marquis of Halifax. Rereshy's Msnoirs, audi 
Pepys* Diary, poMtim, The foUowinr diarsctsr of this Sftonarcb it from a note on 
Burnet, by Speaker Onulow : — Chanes had* neither conscience, religion, honour, 

or juiticf'j and lie doi s iii>t seem tn linvi- had even tlic ft-cUngs of them. He had 

no oa» truly puWs^sim, as snoh, ia the whole eonns of his rsigot AU hs ossat 
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From thece observation! on the character of the king, the reader 
will in Bome degree anticipate the complexion of the future 
government, and the general course of affairs. The selac- coandl. 
lion of persons to constitute the new council was attributed to the 
policy of Clarendon, who became its leader, and lord-chancellor. His 
immediate associates were the duke of Ormond, the earl of Southampton, 
sir Eilward Nicholas, and lord Colepepper, all of whom had long been 
the companions or confidants of the king, and were bound to each other 
by their sufferings in the same cause. 

The character of Nicholas and of Southampton and Colepepper have 
already come under review. Ormond was a chivalrous royalist ; not dis- 
posed to promote any alarming inroad on the constitution, and as little 
capable of any strong or steady effort in its favour, when the danger which 
threatened it proceeded from the throne. He was an accomplished 
courtier, distinguished by a graceful person, ready wit, and great cheer- 
fulness of temper. By his general observance of the forms of religion, 
and his conduct during his long connexion with the affairs of Ireland, 
he acquired the reputation of being sincerely attached to the protestant 
interest. Though his abilities were not of a commanding description, be 
was capable of efficient public service. His principal fault was in hia 
too great devotion to the will of the king, which led him to act, in some 
instances, in opposition to his own better judgment and more honour- 
able feelings. On the whole, few men in the age of Charles II. pos- 
sessed so large an amoimt of public virtue, and still fewer were exposed 
to the influence of the corruption of the timet with so little injury. 

Concerning the lord-chancellor himself, it is not easy to speak cor- 
rectly and with fairness, without doing so at much length. His excel- 
lencies and defects were never so well known as at present, and those 
who regard his faults as outweighed by his virtues, must acknowledge 
the former to liave been many and considerable. Nothing could be more 
solemn than his professions with regard to points of morality, and 
scarcely anything more uncertain than his strict adherence to its laws in 
the management of any matter connected with his prejudices. His 
reUgion is matter of frequent, and, in appearance, of very devout allu- 
sion ; but in practice, it is found to consist of little more than a hatred 
of sects, indulged, very often, at the manifest cost of truth and justice. 
Such was his extraordinary self-complacency, that practices which he 
would have denounced aa unpardonable, if resorted to by an opponent, 

ftnd BOiigbt, finr which he tumbled and tossed frnTn side to side, from one minifter 
to another, and for which he wai a)Otintially cheating his people, was to enjoy a 
lasy, thoaffhtlsM ease, in the constant debauchery of amours, and in the pleasures 
of wit and laughter, with the most worthleiui, vicious, abandoned set of men that 
even that age afforded, and who often made him the subject of their jokes and mirth, 
sometimes to his fare. He was comipted in France, and had all the pleasantry 
and vices of his grnndfather, Henry the Fourth, but not one of his virtues. Charltti 
made the times here to be profligate ; and, instead of ministers spoiling him, be 
spoiled most of his ministers, and did not love those whom he could not spoil." 
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are minutely detcribed, when occurring in his own ciie, aa ao much 
virtuous example. With regard to patriotism, it must not be said 
that he was destitute of it, but it is certain that the loyalty which 
took possession of his mind on the approach of the civil war, was such 
as to leave but a very subordinate space to its influence. His conduct 
toward the protestant nonconformists, as we shall have occasion to show, 
was a lamentable exhibition of insincerity and cruelty, such as men rarely 
evince, except when under the influence of that species of fanaticium 
which fails to distinguish between an opponent and an enemy, and 
which throws so much illusion about the end, as to call off* attention 
from the moral character of the means employed to attain it. 

With the persons already named as included in the new council. 
Clarendon procured the appointment of others whose elevation was 
viewed with less satisfaction by the old royalists. They made no com- 
plaint on seeing Monk raised to that dignity, as duke of Albemarle ; 
with Clarges, his kinsman ; and Morrice, who had been his confidant 
in the critical negociations which preceded the return of the king. 
There was little, indeed, in the character of these persons to make 
them formidable competitors. Monk, profound dissembler as he had 
. been, 'proved to be a person of no great sagacity in general afiairs. 
It was matter of perplexity to him that Morrice should not have 
been deemed competent to the office of secretary of state, seeing that 
he could speak French and write short-hand. Clarges became a 
frequent speaker in the commons, and, as his favourite topic was 
economy in the public expenditure, he acquired some popularity ; but he 
was one of that class of patriots w ho discover greater aptitude to enrich 
tliemselves, than to regulate the afl'airs of a nation. The new council, 
however, was not accessible to such persons only. The expectant 
cavaliers saw a diflerent class of men in the earl of Manchester and 
lord Say ; in Annesley, created earl of Anglesey ; in Denzil Mollis, 
BOW lord HoUis ; and in sir Ashley Cooper, now lord Ashley, more 
Imown by his subsequent title as earl of Shaftsbury ; all of whom had 
the same honour conferred upon them. 

Manchester, it will be remembered, drew his sword on the side of the 
parliament, but took no part in public affairs aAer the passing of the 
■elf-denying ordinance. He was a presbyterian, and had been active in 
• promoting the restoration of the monarchy, confiding in the assurances of 
his episcopalian allies when they declared themselves anxious to see the 
questions which had separated the well-meaning of different parties from 
each other amicably settled. The views of lord Say, who had shared 
in the dissatisfaction felt by Manchester, and withdrawn himself from 
public life many years since, were of the same moderate complexion. 
Anglesey was an expert lawyer, well versed in questions relative to the 
constitution ; but, according to Burnet, was a public functionary always 
ready to sell his services to the highest bidder, and, from becoming the 
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tool, lived to find hiniMlf the contempt, of aU ptrtiei. Hdllw had been 
tbe leader of the presbyteriana in the Long Parliament, until the criaia 
^'hich tunied the acale in favomr of the independenta. He then left 
England, and b ecame one of the most reatleaa and violent upponcnts 
of the existing gorernment until the Restoration. Shaftesbury liad 
been ilevotcd successively to the king, the parliament, and the protector, 
and, in the prospect of Churles Stuart's return, was among the earliest 
to pay his liuinai,'P to the rising sun. HeVas a pcrstin wliosc abilities 
were suiUcicnt to ha\e rendered him powerful, ha<l his character |M)8- 
■eaied the requisite weight and stability. The accuracy with which he 
formed his judgment coacerniiig the charaeteia of the penona about 
him was the frequent aatoniahment of thoae who knew him. Hia 
powers in debate were of a high order, and he waa capable of ^eviaing 
bold and shrewd evpedicnta in almost any posture of affairs. But the 
spirit with which his plans were conceived, soon fidtered aa they came 
to be acted upon ; and his want of tliat des^ce of perseverance which is 
so commonly necessary to succe»5J, was not more to his disadvantage tluiii 
his want of the fixed principle whicli is so requisite to giiin the confi- 
dence of mankind. Accordingly, he was one of those persons wlio arc 
more to be feared in public afiaira on account of what they impede or 
apoil, than in cootequence of any poaitive or eitenaive evil whidi they 
are likely to aceompliah. The diatinetion conferred on him at thia 
time, was the effect, in part, of hia friendship with Monk, and in part of 
his relation to Southamptcm, whoae niece he had married. Hia personal 
qualities, however, were such as could not fail to make him ctniuently 
ntrree!i1>le at the court of Charles II., where great talents were but too 
fie(|ucntly devoted to the advancement of petty interests, and the. 
gratification ot" mean passions. 

Clarendon, it is said, persuaded the king that his ease and security 
would be materially conaulted by admitting the peraona above men- 
tioned to hia eouncila; and it ia certain that if there waa any daqger to 
be avoided by auch a coune of proceeding, the only evil to beftared 
. from it waa lomefbeling of jealousy among the less considerate cavaliera. 
There was no room to doubt the complete subserviency of Anglesey and 
Shaftcsbnrv. Manchester, always moderate, had become much more 
so with advancing age, and by the experience of recent events. Say, if 
more fixed in his political views than Manchester, and of a less 
yielding temper, was a person who had rendered himself so obnoxious 
to the royalists during tlie early part of the struggle between Charles I. 
and the parliament, as to make it highly inexpedient that he ahould 
commit himadf atrongly in oppoaition to that party in the new poaition 
of affiura, and fiis conduct, in fact, for aome time past, had afforded a 
BufHcicnt pledge of his moderate policy in future. Hollis, governed by 
animoai^ againat the memory of Cromwell, and a dislike to sectariea 
and repttblacani, waa prepared to aubmit to not a little arbitrary power 
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in tn oppotite dheetion. In this spirit, be aitnred the kmg, yvhen 
addresBing him Rt Breda in behalf of the parliament and people of 
England, that he was " the light of their eyes, the breath of their nostrils, 
their delight, and all their hope*.*' But moderate as were the efforts 
which Buch persona were likely to make in favour of cood crovemmcnt, 
it was deemed expedient that a secret cal)inct shmild be formed, con- 
Bistinc: of persons known to be most devoted to the will of the kine, with 
whom it should rest to entertain and shape all public measures iu the 
fint instance, discouraging the introduction of any matter at the meetings 
of the eoon^ which had not been subject to their previous scrutiny, 
and reducing the sanction obtained from that quarter to litde more 
than a matter of form. The ** secret committee,** which, under the 
notion of attending *'to foreign affairs," was permitted, in this maQner, 
to regulate all public questions, consisted of lord Clarendon, the marquis 
of Ormond, the earl of Southampton, the duke of Albemarle, and the 
two secretaries of state, Nicholas and Morrice f- 

The parliament now assembled hud been convened witliout the aid of 
the king's wit, and to provide against the inconvenience which might 
arise from that infonnsltty, the lords and commons passed a bill which 
declared the last parliament dissolved, and the two houses now sitting 
to be the parliament of England. This act recdved the royal assent, 
and was confirmed by another in the parliament which was assembled 
in the following year. This preliminary matter being settled, the atten- 
tion of the two houses was called to others in the adjustment of which 
the different partien throng^h the kin!j;doni were dccj)ly interested. 

Charles, m his declaration from Breda, put forth as expressing 
Bill of in- intentions should he be restored fo the throne, had 

demnity— pu- pledged himself to pardon all offenders during the late 
ddi^^a^tt! ••^K only who should be' excepted 

by parliament In pursuance of this decUration, a pro- 
damatioa was issued a few days after his landing, which called upon 
the judges of the late king to surrender themselves within a given 
time, on pain of being excluded fi-om tiie proposed indemnity. The 
manner in which the (luestion of these exceptions was discussed in both 
houses, particularly in the lords, l^ctrayed the influence of much per- 
sonal feeling. The nvmiber ot th. se who should forfeit life and estate 
was limited by the commons to seven. They aftenvards ]>roceeded from 
the case of those who sat in judgment on the late king, to others who 
werelesa immediat ely concerned in that transaction ; and twenty ])crsons 
weic named on this ground to suffier various penalties short of death. 
In eondusion, it was determined that no favour should he extended to 
such of the regicides as hsd not surrendered themselves. But the peen 

• Burnet, i. 04—99. Pari. Hist., iv. 3«. Cluvndon'a Life, and Ralphs 
History of England durintj the Rvignt of Charles ILand JaiDM H. I 
t Coniiniutioli of diA Life of Clarondon, 9, 4* 12—10. 24—87. 
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deieribed theie proeefldingi on iht ptft of the eommoni m a nwpkced 
demeDcy, and, lutving sobered more than the lower bome dming the 
Ute dlMiden, they Memed to liave resolved on ohtniiiing a more ample 
revenge. Thus they would not only have condemned the regicides whe 

had not Burrcndercd thi-nisf Ives, but would have aspiijned to the same 
fate the nineteen who had done so confiding in the promise of mercy 
held out in the royal proclamation, that prnmise being explained by 
their lor(l>'hip«« as meanin'j; nothing more than tlio justice of a fair 
trial. Beyond ail this, it was agreed that capital punishment should 
he inflicted on efery man who had sat in judgment on a loytUet an 
any conrt of justice. They excepted also five persons by namei though 
. not regicides, and, to crown this whole, proposed to the relatives of 
Hamilton, Holland, Capel, and Derby, peers who had been executed 
during the commonwealth, that they should each name a culprit in a 
list presented to them, whose blood should be shed as some compensation 
for the mvirdcr of their lamented kinsmen. In three instances out of 
the four a man was named, and the execution folli;vved. 

The common?, however, continued to evince more humanity, imd a 
wiser sense of justice. Still, the compromise, which, ailer the space of 
three months^ was agreed upon, left fifty-one persons amcemed in the 
king*8 death to receive triaL It made paitiil exceptions in the case ol 
fir HanyVane and colonel Lambcft; and limited the sentence against 
Haslerig, hnd Monson, and some others, to the loes of their estates and 
perpetual imprisonment ; declaring others, twenty of whom were named, 
incapable of holding any office civil or ecclesiastical. The commmis 
saved the rcirici'lrs who luul obeyed the proclamation, and thus rescued 
the monarch from the cliari^e of perfidy to wliich the peers, with Cla- 
rendon at their head, would have exposed him*. 

Judgment of death was'passcd on the regicides without any exception. 
Of the ten who were selected to suffer death as traitors, 
six only had signed the warrant wUeh hrooght the king ^fe^^gicldes?^ 
to the Uock. These were Scot, Hairison, Scroop, Caraw,' 
Clements, and Jones. With these were Hugh Peters, the anny chap- 
lain, whose fiinatic eloquence had called aloud for judgment on the 
Barrabas at Windsor;'* Cooke, who had acted as solicitor-general 
at the trial ; and, what is more diflicult to justify, Axtel and Ilackcr, 
the olTicors who were appointed to act as giumls over the captive 
monarch. The sentence of the law against these persons, sufficiently 
barbarous in itself, was carried into effect with a studied cruelty, the 
description ol" which would be revolting to our readers. The sutferers 
met tiieir &te without dismay, andj'instead of conftssing themselves the 
greatest of criminals, boasted of the part which Acy had taken agahuit 
the kte king as the most honourable action of their lives f. 

* Pari, liist., (iu. 71. 73. 80. «8. 91. IMj. ClaretKion s Life, it. 120—134. 
t Howtll*k Stile Trials, t. 1 S90« tt $tq, 
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Nothing, however, was more natural than that these persons should 
be regarded with liorror bv ftll who held the notions still widely enter- 
tained concerning the sacicdncss of royalty. They were spoken of ac- 
cordinu'ly as monsters — who had not scrupled to subject the Lord's 
anumted to the axe of the executioner! But this doctrine, iu the view 
of the regicides, was a superstitious dream, and a dretm which bad 
heen suffered to impose on mtnldnd for ages in a manner fatal to 
their freedom and happiness. Justice, as they believed, bad diiected its 
shafts too long againat $be mean and the defenceless. By some strange 
perverBlou of its principles, the most powerful of ita adTenariea had 
long formed a sheltered class, the cmventional pretences set up in 
support of crime in that quarter being allowed to divert both reason 
and humanity from forniing a just estimate of its enormity. But the 
time had come in wliich to tell otrcnding mortals, as from the high 
places of the earth, thai licnceforth tlicre shall be nothing in the most 
exalted station to shield delinquents from the terrors of retribution. 
The king, according to their creed, was the grand author of the blood- 
abed with which the land waa stained, and the policy wbidi crushes the 
minor culprit, but allowa Ae chief tran^preasor to go fiee, they ngected 
with apparent scorn, as opposed to the clear principles of justice^ and to 
the most obvioua injunctions of religion. If wrong iu these views, 
they were wrong, as some of them maintained, from a mysterious ne- 
cessity, and not from choice, inasmucli as they had sought the pro- 
mised guidance of Heaven by means of earnest ])rayer, and the more 
they sought, were only the more confirmed in the rectitude of the 
course which they had pursued ; while others appealed, with no less 
confidence, to the adcnowledged principles of republicaniaai, as afibfd- 
ing an ample vindication of tbe|r proceedinga. 

But the opinions of the cavaliera, in rdation to the conduct of the 
principal actors in that memorable scene, were <tf a widely-different 
complexion. It could not be denied that the man who would destroy the 
freedom of a nation, may be a much greater offender than the party who 
shouUl compass the death of a sovereign ; and that this destruction being 
brought about by the sovereign, while sworn above all men to act as the 
conservator of the good destroyed, was a circumstance only tending to 
impart the atrongest possible aggravation to such delinquency. But the 
royalists denied the charge against the late king which thia reasoning 
assnroed ; and even admitting that the time may have come in which an 
awful lesson of the kind mentioned was required, they demanded) and 
with much reason, whether Charles the First, with all ftis supposed 
faults, waa really the prince that should have been chosen for such a 
purpose. They also denied, and in the strongest terms, that the 
umhorily assunicd by the king's judges was that of the nation, and de- 
nouticcil the wliule of the proceedings against h\n\ as opposed, in their 
form as well us iu tlieir issue, to both law and justice. The majority. 
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indeed, were in no mood to entertain dispMUonate argument on this 

Bubject, but were carried away by a species of fanaticism similar to 
that which had misled their opponents, Rffirming loudly and constantly 
that the favour of Heaven could not re«t upon the nation to long as the 
late king's blood shouhl be \inavcngcd. 

Pusseased with this spirit, many oi the ruyalibts were far from being 
BRtwfied with the instances of severity which they had witneited. 
They lamented that amoi^ those who were tbtis punished, that master 
culprit who had pronounced sentence sgainst his sovereign was not 
ionnd, nor the still greater offender who had **both killed and taken 
possession*" The grave, accordingly, was violated, that these signal 
tnui^eressors niiglit not ^^h()lly escape the punishment due to their 
erimes. The Iwdics of liradshaw, Cromwell, and Ireton, taken 
from their tomha and drawn upon hurdles to Tyburn, were there kvis- 
pcnded on a gallows from niornlDg to evening; their heads were after- 
wards severed and fixed over the gateway of Westminster hall, and 
thev hodws were thrown into a hole prepared for their reception near the 
place of this edifying spectacle*. 

Not to resume this unpleasant sulject, we may here mention the late 
of the other regiddes, and of several obnoxious persons who wae placed 
under arrest though not chargeable \\ \(\\ that crime. The commons in 
the new pfirliament looked with nnu h Icj^s ]>ity thfin their i)rc(lccc?sor8 
cm lire condition of tiiese unhappy men ; but the resentment of the lords 
was considerably abated. Three of the accused persons whose names 
had not been attached to the fatal warrant, were sentenced to perpetual 
impriaonmeut, and were drawn from the place of their confinement to 
Tyhum and back again, fiatened upon hurdles, with halters about their 
nedcs ; and thdv sentepce required that this degrading exhibition should 
be renewed every year. These persons were Robert Wallop, sir Henry 
Mildmay, and lord Mcnton ; and an attempt was made by the lower 
house to obtain the execution of the nineteen who had surrendered 
themselves on the faith of the king*8 proclamation. Charles, however, 
from feelings of humanity, or from learning that the bdklncss and 
general demeanour of those who were executed had awakened aii un- 
expected sympathy in their favour, discouraged the proceeding, and 
the only additional blood shed was that of sir Harry Vanef. 

* Sereral other bodies were remored from Wetlminater Alifiey to the chnrch- 
y«rd. Among these were the mother of Cromwell, Pyin, Way the historian of the 
JjOng PHrliumeiit, and 'r\i.'i.ss and Matsliall, wlio wt-re leaidiiig men in the Anscmbiy 
of divines. Kfba the remains of admiral Blalta were thus dialiouoiu«d* Kenneth 
R^., 9«7- Pepyi' Diaiy, 1. 78— 1>8. See the ease of the regiddes ar^ed in Lnd- 
low, iii. :?23— 37G. 

t JuuriiaU of Lords and Commons. Burnet, i. I(i3, 1C4. Howell's Slate Trials, 
V. 971— 1301. Vane was the founder of a religious sect, called Veaiite or Sedten, 
from their profession as beini? merely seekers nfter truth. And no one can read two 
pages of his *' Mystery of Gwiliaos" without perceiving that if the writer lias found 
the truth, he has a singularly-confused mode of making hib discoveries linown. 
But witli all bis nysticiwi bt appears to bave been a sincerely deront man, and, 
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The charge preferrtd Bgainet Vane was tbttt of Ugh treiMD, and ita 
overt act was said to be bis taking part in Oe gorernment 
■^d^tcSSo- which had expelled the king, and seized on Iiis authority, 
nd lAmbert It was obvious that this was no more than might have been 
■ndrir Bmj p^Q^gj against a large numherof persons. In tnith, the 
spirit of this offence, if such it niay be called, pertained to 
every man in the kintrflnni who hnd actively adhered to the cause of ihe 
Long Parliament. Vane pleuded a btatutc of Henry the Seventh, wliich 
justified obedience to a government existing, tliuugh fdling the place of 
a government regarded as having a better title to exbt* But bis oppo- 
nents urged against him that the existing government* in the gsbo 
whicb the statute supposed, was presumed to be a government in the 
hands of a king, a circumstance which was wanting in the case uudes 
consideration. It was even affirmed that Charles the Second had been 
king in fact, as well as in right, from the moment in which his father 
ceaBed to exist. All this, according to sir Edward Coke, and other 
great law authorities, is unwarrantable assumption, it being clear that 
the king who has right, but who is not in possession of the sovereign 
power, is not the king intended by the statute of treasons. But a 
doctrine which placed the life and property of every man in the 
kingdom who bad taken part with the Isto parliament at the metcy of 
the crown was too monstrous to be gmenlly enforced. It was dictoted, 
in this instance, partly in a spirit of revenge, and partly from *fear. 
Vane had contributed more than any other person now living; to the 
death, of Strafford. To bis energy and capacity the parliament was 
mainly indebted for the name which it acquired soon after the death 
of the king ; and on his trial, instead of copying the submissive tone 
of Land)crt, wlio crouched before a court of justice us he had never 
done in the field, he boldly vindicated his conduct, maintaining that 
he bad done nothing to make bim justly dependent on the clemency of 
any power on earth. Charles was much displeased with this conduct, 
and, writing immediately to Clarendon, observed, '*he is too dangerous 
a man to let live, if we can honestly put him out of the way.*' Lambert 
was spared, as to his life, in accordance .with a promise to that effect 
which the king had made to the convention parliament, and his remain- 
ing days were spent as a prisoner in the island of Guernsey, where ha 

as inrnetfanM bapficm, Is fimnd to rMWin Qfion ^« speeolative partii of relffffon 

with n. •n-pakiip^is foreign t'n his general rliarartcr. It was liis f iVdui itc ninxirn, 
and there CAimot be a sounder one, that " the province of the nihgijiti^te in this world 
and man*! iodjt not his conscience or ths oonoerns of et»rniiy.*' jHialbroevith 
vbiub Vane capomuisd this doctrine attracted the admiratioii of Milton, 

*' To know; 

Both Kpfritaal power and cirll, what each imcaiui, 

Wlirit <!(>ver8 each, thou hant learned, which fevhSTSdODS: 

The bt»und« of either sword to thee we owe: 

Thmfon on ttiy firm hand Religion leans 

la ysSBS» and nciMiii thss her alnest son.** 
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died a Catholic at an advanced a^e. The security of the royal tvord had 
extended to Vane no less th;iu to Lambert ; but the scruples of the 
mouiircli concerning the "liouesity" of putting the former to death 
were 8u<jn removed, and sentence of deatli, though nianitir^tly at va- 
riance both with the letter and spirit of our laws, wuti curried into 
effect, as tl^ most adviiable method of putting an dnuaioiu penon 
'•out of the way." 

Vane luffiend on Tower Hill, exlyhiting that atrength of reli- 
gioua feeling and unshaken integrity which had marked hia puhUe lift. 
At tlic place of execution he would haTe addreaaed the populace, hut 
tbia it had been deemed important to prevent, and a novel expedient 
was resorted to for the ptirpose. He had no sooner begun to speak, 
than a signal was i?ivcn, and the sound of drums broke forth, m as to 
render his voiec inaudible. lie then bowed respect iully to the crowd, 
and met Ins late *' with so much composedness, tiiat it was generally 
thought the government had lost more than it had gained by his death*." 

During the late troublea, the property of the kingdom had passed, 
along with ita power, conaidcrably into other handa. In 
all timea of revolution, the persona enridMd by the ^^^"o^^^!* 
change have heea regarded by ita authors as partiea dis- 
posed, £rom considerations of interest, to do what they may toward giving 
it permanence. Charles endeavoured to break the force of this diffi- 
culty in hh declaration from Breda, in whicli he stated that all ques- 
tions concerniiijiif grants or purchases of property, amidst "so many and 
great revolutions," should be determined in parliament, which could 
best provide for the just satisfaction of all who were concerned." But this 
was a matter with which, in the isauej neither the lorda nor the eommona 
were allowed materially to interfere. It waa reaerved by the court to ita 
own discretion, and aa the court policy in Una particular nceiTed ita 
complexion almost entirely from die mind of Clarendon, it was soon ma« 
nifeat that in £ngland churchmen were almost the only parties whose 
expectations of restitution were not to end in disappointment. By this 
course of proceeding the chancellor ejtposed himself to much odium 

* Howdl's State Trials, vi. 119. Blackstone, book ir. r. 6. Ilume hta observed 

on the proceedint^ againgt Vnne, tliat " the roiirt, considering^ more tlip trent-rnl 
opinion of his Hciive guilt in liiu l<fginiiing and prosecution uf the ciril vvurs, 
tliailihe acta of treason char^^ed against him, took adrantage of the letter of the 
law, and brought him in guilty." Xl is not awy to extract any portion of ronsiKtent 
nieaninf^ from thfii slnpfnlar Rtatem«nt. Mr. Phillips, in his work intitled " StAte 
Trials Ri'vif wfil," rein;irk> on tlii^ jiassn^o : — Iluw ilic lotiit i iiiild take advan- 
tage of thejetter of the law without considering the article! of treason charged, it 
is not easy to undcntand, dnee the artlelei which form tha diarga nraat ba Amadad 
on the words of the law. But the principal defect in the passage referred to is, 
lliat it represents ilie case of sir Harry Vane as htricily within the letter of the 
hiw of treason, which i.i a most erroneous opinion ; for there is scarcely any caaa 
among the State Trials so miidi "nt uf the strict and plain ietter of the law ; and 
after the remarks of Mr. Justice i'uiiter, which have been before mentioned, it will 
bethought not to be within the tpirit or peimcip/K af the law*'— I 
Burnet, u 163, 1C4. Rawdon IV^an, 166. 
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in oppoote qmrten. The cavalien became indignant that their auito 
were so much diacovraged; vhile such of the opposite party «a hap- 
pened to be in possession of property belonging to the crown, or to 
ecclesiastical corporation?, were equally loud in their complaints on find- 
ing themselves expelled without delny or compensation. Clarendon 
appears to have concluded that to entertain the average class of pre- 
tensions set up by the royalists, would have been to open sources of 
litigation so numerous and foamidable, aa must hazard the peace of 
the kingdom ; and, without much ccnaidevation about the claima of 
gratitttde» he aatiafied himadf that, inaamueh aa the king had leaa to 
feat from the anger of the royaliata than from that of their opponents, 
it became him to choose the more convenient, or the more snfe side of 
the alternative before him. AVith regard to llic projicrty of tlie cliurch 
and of the crown, the chancellor could be more decisive with less room 
for apprehension, and in those respects his inclination disposed him to 
make full use of his power. The influence of personal feeling had led 
to so much intrigue and animosity iu the proceedings of the two 
houses during the disdumfliui coneemtng the punishment of the rcgi- 
cides and their acoompUcea, as to place it beyond doubt, that to 
have left the decision of questiona concerning property to that authority, 
would not have been to subserve the ends either of peace or justice. 
We may charge Clarendon with selfishness and ambition, enriched as 
he was bv the emolument? of his office, and hy the sum of 20,000/. 
and the manor of Corubury iu Oxfordshire as presents from the king ; 
and we may charge the monarch w ith want of gratitude toward his 
old friends, and with want of iidcliiy both toward them and others ; 
but it is not easy to fix, on the whole, upon that wiser course which, 
in idation to auch questiona, it would have been well to have puraued 
in the ciicumatancea of the timea. Indeed it ia evident from a debate 
whidi took place in the commona on the deventh of July, about aiz 
weeks after tiie return of the king, that so far as the church and crown 
lands were concerned, the council and the royal commissioners acted in 
accordance with the sentiments of that house; while the bill entitled 
" An Act for tlie confirniation of judicial proceedings," did much to 
sanction their general policy. Land was rarely sold during the Com> 
monvealth at a higher rate than ten years' purchase*. 

' * Clarendon's Life, 17, 18. 20—38. 134. 184—180. Sect. 12, Cnr. II. c. 17. 
Pari. Hist. ir. 80, 81. Kenn«t Rep. 312. Burnet, i. 188. Burnet sayn, the suras 
ralM'd in llie way of fiiuw on the rcnoM iup of church K-aj«i'S " rose to ahout a million 
and a lialf," and complains heavily that a laive portion of the irregidar (rain which 
Uiiw aeenied to the prriate* was not wiiliholMii Anom tbcm for the purpose of 
aiding smnll living* ; and for once even Swift conceives that the hishop " judges 
right." The hiithop adds, that in some sees ** forty or fifty thousand pounds were 
raised and applied to enrich the bishop's families — a pattern to all the lower dig- 
nitaries. In this the lord chancellor « as heavily rliartrod ris nmre the friend of 
the lii!<liops than of the church." — ibiJ. See ulsy Life of Calamy, i. S.'i, from which 
it apprarn that Hacket, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, expended SO^OMI. 
derived from this sonrce, in repairing bis cathodral. A few particnlar ponooa 
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The ftttcntion of pnrliaTncnt was soon called to the subject of the 
revenue. The duties of tonnage and poundage were voted 
to the king for life, with a continuance, until the following [^^ reve*uue° . 
August, of the excise. With these grants, designed to 
meet the current expenses of the government, a bill was connectctl 
which proposed to raise, in the form of a property tax, a sufficient sum 
to pay the arrears of the army, preparatory to its being disbanded. 
This bill was not so productive as its framers had exi)ected, and some 
additional expedients of the same description were found necessary in 
order to secure the required amoimt. The convention parliament con- 
cluded its labours in this way by settling upon the crown 'the whole 
income frt)m the excise,' amounting at that time to considerably more 
than 200,000/. annually, and in recommending that measures should 
be taken to raise the fixed revenue of the king to the unprecedented 
sum of 1,200,000/. a year. It should be added, however, that the 
parliament not only left the method of filling up of this scheme in 
great part to their successors, but that the sums actually voted by 
them did not exceed the exigencies of the crisis. In more than one in- 
stance also, this subservient house of commons venttired to remind the 
king, that in voting money bills without insisting on a confirmation of 
their liberties, or a redress of grievances, they were departing from the 
" old way" of English parliaments, and that they did so purely in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary trust which they rej^sed in his majesty's 
fidelity and goo<l intentions*. It should be remembered also, that the 
settlement of the excise upon the crown was in exchange for a removal 
of the feudal burdens under the name of wardship, and was one half 
for lijc and the other in perpetuity. 

The disbanding of the army was committed to the management of 
twelve commissioners, six from the upper and six from the ^ 
lower house. Care was taken that the men and officers (unded. 
should all receive their full arrears, with the gratuity of a 
week's i»ay as a token of goodwill from their king. High praises were 
also bestowed upon ihem by the monarch, the chancellor, and the two 
houses, who spoke of them as a body of men unrivalled in their courage, 
discipline, and good conduct. As the day for disbanding approached, 
regiments and dctaehments were assembled separately in different parts 
of the country, and nearly thirty thousand soldiers, brought together 
amidst the excitements and disorders of civil war, and accustomed many 
of them during twice seven years to the unsettled habits of a soldier's 
life, were so little corrupted as to be seen dispers^ing peaceably, and re- 
suming their place in the community, with the sobriety of a village 

ampng the royalists wpre restored to tlie possession of the lands of which they hnd 
been deprived during the war or the rummonwealtb, but the great body of the 
cavaliers found no such redress. 

• Par). Hist. iv. V2-0i. 117—119. 146-149. Ralp. i. ubi tttpra. 
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troop returned to their daily occupation from the divertiscment of a 
holiday exercise. Assuredly the army of the English commonwealth 
iwub bucli, in more senses than one, us Europe had never Been. Gra- 
tifying as it would have been to the king, and to his brother James, 
to have retained such an instrument at their disposal, it required little 
sagacity to percmve that, consisting of such men, it was a weapon whose 
edge w as more 'likely to be turned against any irregular exercise of the 
power of the crown, than to he employed in its favour, so soon as the pre- 
sent Hush of popular feeling should he found to suhsidc. The select force 
retained under the name of guards did ivtt exceed five thousand men*. 
We have seen that many of the late controversies, though di^cidcd in 
the end by the sword, were commenced in the ])uli>it, and 
that all of them were greatly influenced from iliat quarter* 
The preshyterians, who supplanted the episcopalians both 
in the senate and the church, no sooner saw the power whic^ they had 
thus acquired pass into the hands of the independents and their kindred 
sectaries, than they hecame, with few exceptions, the secret or avowed 
adherents of the exiled family. They were not altogether insensible to 
the danger of a restoration, btit its probable results were viewed as 
greatly in their favour. They looked Nvith confidence to their numbers, 
to their separation from the extreme proceedings of the independents, 
to their services in connexion with the rcstdratinn, to the pledges of 
friendship and of an amicable adjustment ol all diiicrences which had 
been proffered ' them from all quarters by their old opponents the 
royalists ; and, above all, to the language of the king in the document 
addressed to die nation from Breda, in which his majes^ professed 
to lament the " pussion and uncharitableness '* so widely engendered 
by leli^OUS differences, and, in the hope of composing Buch disagree* 
ments, promised " a liberty to tender consciences," declaring that no 
one should in future " be disquieted, or called in question, for dilTer- 
cnces of opinion iu matters of religion, not found to disturb the peace 
of the kingdom." 

But the act which restored the king restored the laws, both civil 
PolUijr of tha and ecclesiastical, to the state in which they were at the com- 
meneenumt of the war. The hierarchy accordingly was re- 
established ; and the whole of the matters imposed in the book of com- 
mon prayer, and to which so much exception had been taken,— as 
kneding at the sacrament, the surplice, and the use of the cross in 

• Claremion's Life, ii. 18—20. 137. Pari. Hist. iv. 115, 116, 145. The discus- 
■kmanthe militia bill appears to have railed forth a tone of free obaerx'stion iu 
the commonB. One member said^ "that whoever brought in martial law deserved 
to be made the fir»t example of it.'* Morrire. in Biipporting the reduction of the 
military force, recommended liy his kinsman the duke of Albemarle, said, "that 
(niopovder was made of the same ingriMlienta that caused an earthquake j aud that 
■s long «i the soldiery oontiimed thira woaM be a perpetual trsnnlfais hi tho na- 
tion, that tliojr won ioooosbtent with the hi^hiMS of any kingdom.**— 'Ralph 

1. 20; 21. j 
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baptism, became again legal, and might be enforced by the proper 
authorities. Au opportunity, however, appears to Imvc occurred of 
TiKiking such alterations in the discipline of the clmrch, as would no 
doubt have satisfied the majnritv of tlte nonconformipts, by adopting a 
mudiiicatiun of epi»copacy, according to the model proposed by arch- 
bishop Usher in 1641, and by revising the liturgy in such a manner as 
to exclude from it those parts which were deemed ohjectionahle, without 
omitting anything that could be justly viewed as necessary to the order 
and eflBciency of the established worship. Had this been done, the ad- 
vantaui vould have been gained of admitting many within the pale of 
the church who were excluded from it so long as these alterations were 
rejcrtc'l, tlioiuih if i? evitlcnt that no alterations could he made in the u;o- 
verniucnt of the churcii, still less in its ritual, that would not still iiave 
left a large l)0(ly of the peoj)le exclu(lc<l from it. Tlie mujuriiy of the 
prelates, however, manifested the most ilecidcd opposition to the adop- 
tion of this plan, and Clarendon gave strength to that oppositiOB by 
his own concurrence with it It was urged by the less moderate of the 
bishops that all objections to an ecclesiaatiGal administration in a single 
person must be opposed to a civil government ao constituted, and in 
consequence be hostile to monarchy. It was not peiodved by those 
who made use of this aigument that it could have no force except as 
applied to an absolute monarchy, tho sort of episcopacy to which the 
presbytcrians were now willing to submit l>eing the government of a 
bishop joined with tliat of an ecclesiastical senate or council, a polity 
which would only iiavc nuide the constitution of the church much more 
accordant with that which had obtained in the state. Another mode 
suggested was that of excepting the officiating clergy of the presby- 
terian denomination from the necessity of* conforming on the points 
olSgectionsble to them. But this arrangement, while it would have 
satisfied the more moderate presbyterians, woidd probably have been 
very unacceptable to those episcopalians who happened to reside in the 
parishes where such clergymen officiated, and, in the di-^sf^nsions arising 
from this cause, the party calling for the observance of the dis|)ut€d 
forms, and the i)arty omitting them, would avail themselves equally of 
the plea of conscience. The jud^ent formed concerning tliis balance 
of evils was widdy diffofciit in the case of the two parties, and has 
continued to our own time — ^the nonconfofmists and their advocates 
affirming^ that the court and bishops were pledged, by the decla- 
ration from Breda, and the many circumstances connected with it, either 
to dispense with some vi the obnoxious ceremonies, or to leave (hem thui 
optional; while their opponents maintain that this conclusion is not 
strictly warranted by the farts of the case, if fully and fairly ronsidcred. 

Strong as were the objections on the part of Clarendon and most of 
the bishops to all proposals of this nature, it was agreed not to give ex- 
pression to them before the convenient season. In the mean time the 
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eoune of tSSun vat such m to juatiiy the ftan of the nonconfoniiiBti. 
Baxter; writing widiin three months of the Reatoration, atatea, ** Before 
this time many hundred worthy miniBtera were displaced^ and cast out 
of their charges, because they were in sequestration where others had 
been cast out by the parliament. Our earnest dceire had been, that all 
such should be cast out as wcrr \u any benefice belonging formerly to a 
man who was not grossly in»utlicicnt or debauched, but that all who 
succeeded such as thetse scandalous ones, should hold their places. 
These wishes were vaiu, and all the old ones restored.*'* But, while the 
presbyteriana were thua made to fear that their entire ezpulaioii Irom 
the ehttreh waa not far distant, they were heguiled daring some time 
with assnrancea that a reasonable aooommodation waa intended. Ten 
of their principal minislera were flattered with the honorary diatinction 
of royal chaplains. Baxter, who was of this number, ventured to re- 
mind the king that the strength of the late usurpation had arisen mainly 
from its ])rotection and 'cncournijenient of devout men, without regard 
to trivial differences ; and observed that nothing could tend so n)uch to 
revive the credit of the past as ihe adoption of a less liberal jwlicy on 
the part of his majesty's government. Charles, in return, professed to 
be mneh pleased that the preabyterian eteigy were willing to eonform to 
a mode of eceleaiaatieal government, which, while it modi6ed the form 
of einacopacy, retained ita essence. Nor waa he less gratified to learn, 
that, while di^ olgected to some things in the established liturgy, they 
were not enemies to litmgies in general. His determination accordingly 
was to bring the two parties together, by encouraging this friendly 
temper on both sides. It is probable that the king expressed himself 
sincerely when he thus spoke : we know that the persons to whom his 
language was addressed regarded it in that light, and shed tears of joy 
as they listenedf. 

* Life and Times, part H. 241. This indiscriminate expnbion of the citTgy did 
not proceed without oppoiitioii. The king said to a demiuaion from the comnons 
praying for a confirmation of theee prneeedin|;s that **lfe had promised them (the 

preabyteriana) at Breda th« conliniiaiu e in their living^* ;" wlirreupm thevfaid that 
the amimons might potsihly be tempted not to pass the bill intended for the en> 
largpment of his rovcnoe, if his majesty wa||i fanmr the oenfirmation of the prea- 
byterian nnnistem ; to whom the kin^: answered — 'That if hehbd not wherewith to 
subsist tn-o days, lie would trust God Almighty's providence rather than break his 
word.' — Itawdoii Pkpers, ):i7, ISA. This was in February, 1061. ThseomsflU 
talk some three months eailier was, that The book of common prayer and the 
surplice were to he used in eetliedrala, hnt left indifferent elsewhere.*' — Ihid. 128. 
Similar clianpes to thoae nu'iuionfd liy Baxu-r took place with rt'gard to the fel- 
lowships in the univcrvities. In August, 1660* Pepys writes, '* 1 met Mr. Crew, 
snd dined with hin, where there dtiicd one If r. Hloteman, an Oxford mm, who 
spoke very much against the height of the now old i lrr':y, for piittinp out mnnv of 
the religious fellows of colleges, and inveighed againot tlu-ni for Ik iiig dniuk.^'-« 
Diary, i. 72. " Saw the bishops all in their habits in lleiiry the Seventh's chepd t 
hut, Lord ! at their going out, how people did, moat of them, look ii;>on them as 
strange creaiurt-*, juid few with any kind of love or respect." — Ibid. Oct. 4, CoUieri 
iL 872. 

f BasterV lafe* pp- 230, 231 
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With ft view to the acGomplbhinent of this abject, Chaikt nqvired 

Baxter and his friends to tupply t ttatement of the . , 
changes which they deenuMl necessary in the matter of hetw^^n tlia 
church icovcrnment, observing that the nettlement of that pnstbyi*- 
point would do much to diniiniiih other dithculties. The b^J^J^^ 
ministers consented \ but required that a paper, stating 
what might be cooeeded, ftbould be at the lame time prepared by the 
bishopi. Charles acknowledged the propriety of thia request, and pro- 
mtaed that it should, be complied with. The pftper prepared by the 
preabyterians recognised the separate office of die bialu^ bat woold 
have lendered their juriadictioa dependent, in aome important particu- 
lars, on the concurrence of a presbytery. It was also urtjcd tliat some 
respect should be shown for the scruples of conscientious men, in usint; 
the hook of common j)raycr ; and several matters were mentioned, as 
kneeling at tiie sacrament, and bowing at the nume of Jesus, as usages 
which should be abolished, or at leust not strictly enforced. The docu- 
ment» on the whole, evinced a diapotition on the part of ita] anthoit 
to make large ooneesaiona lor the lake of peaoe. On being admitted 
to the royal pratence* the miniatcra eipceted to leam the eitent to 
which the prelates were prqwred to proceed in the same cooiae ; but 
to their surprise the biahopa were not present, nor did any oommnni* 
cation from them appear. Some time afterwards, a paper, meant as 
a reply to that furnished by the ministers, was produced ; but its only 
use was to show that no concessions of the description necessary to 
bring about any union of parties were to be expected from the court*. 

Thia policy, however, was not without its dangers. The convention 
parliament was atiU aittiug; and in the conmona aome ^^^^^^ 
warm debates had occuned on thia atttgeet. Piynne had tbeeomsM^ 
not scrupled to admonish the hooae that it became them, — kintc't de- 
while buay in disbanding the army, to be careful not to jJ^^iJ^"* 
create a necessity for bringing it together again by the 
excess of their religious intolerance. So impassioned was the dehate 
that the house sat in committee an hour after it became dark ; the novel 
attempt of introducing candles was resorted to ; twice they were blown 
out ; ** but the third time they *were preserved, though with great 
diiMdert." 

In thia state of public fteling the knig again interfered in the ofBct^ 
of moderator ; and published a declaration which purported to aupply a 
mode of a^joating the differences between the two parties. This docu- 
ment was not issued until it had been considerably modified by the 
presbyterian divines, and their friends in the cabinet In ^ 
its amended form it contained important concessions. In 
the place of investing the bishops alone with the functions of church^ 



* Baxter's Life, 23I-2a8. 



f Pari. Hist. iv. 70,80. 
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goveranient, it rtiied tbe inferior deigy, from being mere teachers, to 

the poBfiCssion of some share in matters of juriidiction, on the plan of 
archbishop Usher'a episcopacy. It also granted tome indulgence to 

conscientious men, with respect to subscriptions, ceremnnie?, nn<l the 
oath of canonical obedience. Reynolds, a leading nonconformist, was 
80 far Batisficd Avith these proposals, that he accepted the bishopric 
No?emb«r ^vhich had been offered to him ; Calamy ^vas on the eve 
of doing the ^unic j and even Baxter declined that honour, 
less from conacientioas olgectioni than upon other grounds*. ' 

But it waa not auffifaent that the king should have made up hia mind 
aa to the course which he intended to pursue. Charles always needed 
the perseverance necessary to realise his plans, when they were not of 
a kind to obtain the cordial support of the persons who were in most 
frequent intercourse with him. It soon became evident that the issuing 
of this declaration had been assented tr>, ]);irtly from necessity, and 
partly as an expedient to gain time. When liie friends of the presby- 
terians, with judge Hale as their leader, brought in a bill to convert the 
king's declaration into law, to their surprise the ministers of the crown 
appeared aa its most detennined opponents, and it was lost by a 
Dec 29 majority of twenty-eight in a house of three hundred and 
forty, A few weeks later the tonvention parliament was 

diasolvedf. 



CilAPTBa 11. . 

• 

Ne«r Parliameat — lu proceedings— Venner's Insurrection — Savoy Conference— 
, Froceedini^ In tbe Hou»e« of Convocation — Act of Uniformity — ^The A< t enforced 
—Conduct of the Noni-onformist Clergy considered — Independents and Quakers 
— Englich CathoJioi — Change of the national lentiinent ia relation to the EMa- 
bltvhed Church— Its CausM — Charles meditates a suspensfon of the Act of 
Uniformity — Hii Declaration conceniiiij; the DiapenKing Power — Opposed by 
the Clergy and the ParUament — Couventicle Act — Fire-mile Act — Proceedings 
in S<-othind and Ireland — Growth of diaoonten^Necetsities of tbe Govern* 
mont — ElTect of the vices of the court on the ultimnte lilirrty of tlir nation — 
' Tlie Kings marriage — Scheme to make him independent of Parliameats — Sale 
of Dankiik. 

If the loyalty of the convention parliament was e-xcc>sivo, (liat feeling was 
New parlia- witliin the bounds of moderat ion in the i)arlian)ent 

ment. assembled about four months after ils dissolution. The 

* nietro)K)lis, indeed, and some other places, returned nien 

who were known to be sturdy parliamentarians, disposed to look with 

• Pari Hist. iv. 131-14!. Baxter'* Life^ 260, «i teq. Life of Calamy, i. 55, r^fi. 

t Pari. R{«t. It. 141, 142, 152-IS4. Chirmdon describes the presb'yterians as 
contending " v itli their usual confidence" for the settlcmt nt of tln-ir discipline by 

mipretne auiluirity, ac^oniing to the covenant," a statement singularly at Tariaoos 
with tnith ; and speaks of tiieir wish tosee tb« kii^s dedaration bsoonslnr, as 
an artifice dceigoMl to kei^ the drardi <* without a settlaaMnt.*' 
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jealooay on the ptnde and autlioritf *nnmed liy the Uthopa^. But with 
the exception of ehout fifty penoni who might soTnctimes expreie a 
doubt ooneeroing the inlalKbility of the court, the whole house of 
commons was so managed as to be at the ready disposal of the chnn- 
cellor. Never were tlie nnalists so completely ascendant as at this 
moment, and their proslrutc foes were not alioweU to be without a due 
sense of their low estate. 

A\ 0 huvc adverted to the elFort made by the new house of comniuns 
to introduce further exceptions into the bill of indemnity, and hare teen 
a eheck impoaed on ita aanguinary temper by the greater 
humanity of the king. With this maniftatation of en- l^^J*"^ 
mity to the ronndheads, wae coupled a Tote of 00,0001. to 
be diatributed among the more needy cavaliers, — a sum regarded by 
those persons as a sorry return for t1 ( losses and. service. It was car- 
ried also, and bv more than two-tliiids of the commons, that the solemn 
league and covenant — a compact which tlie king had sworn tiiree 
several times to observe — should be Inirnt by the common hangnum. it 
wua further declared, that there is no legislative power in either lords or 
commons, nor in both emijointly, without the king ; that the command 
of the forces pertains, beyond doubt, to the crown, and that no parlia* 
ment can posaibly possess the right to levy war against the king, either 
oflennve or defensive I The statute of treason waa rendered more com- 
prehensive ; the bishops were restored to their seatH as spiritual peers ; 
and, on the pretext of former excesses, the rii^ht of petitioning on the 
part of the subject was almost destroyed. It was also required that 
every member shoidd partake of the sacrament according to the form of 
the church. of England, on i)aiu of exclusion t. 

Nor was this desecration of a religious ordinance sufficient for the 
purpose intended. It was made imperative, by means of corporation 
the •* Corporation Act,'* that all persons through the king- Act. 
dom holding any civil o£Bee should declare the oath con- 

* ** The great talk of the town is the strange election that the dtv of London 

made yesterday for parliament-men — viz,, Fowke, Love, Jonr«i. And ( Tliomyisou) — 
men who so far from b«iiiff episcopal, are thought to l>e anabaptists ; and chosen 
■with a great deal of zeal, in spite of the other party that thought themselves so 
strong, calling o!it In the Hall, ' No hiHhops ! No lord hishojis !' It dn make the 
people ft'ar it may come ta worse, by being an example to the country to do the 
sane. And iudead the bishops are so Ugh, that very fev do leva them." 
PepvB, i. 98. 

+ Journals Lordrt ami Commons. It was the avowed policy of Clarendim to 
bring all things back to their position in Hj40, or, in his own language, to pull up 

all those principles of sedition and rebellion the roots, which had been the 
ground of the infamous rebellion fn the Long Parliament." Life, vhi ntpra, Mae- 

diarmid. ii. 'A'lR — " Rol,'ct Pcpy , t..'(l im- how basely things had I ■ i ti carried in par- 
liament by the young men, who did labour to oppose all things that were pnipubed 
by serious men» that they are the most profane, swearing feuows be ever heard in 

hi<< life, which makes him think they ivill --;>oi! all. and hrimr thiiij-s ititn a «ar 
aj^aiii, if they can." Pepys, i. 113. Among tiie good things expecte<l troin this 
parliament in some quarters was a measure to '•'vacate the acts for taking away 
the Tliph C'nmriii<-s!. Ml Court and Star Chamber." Rawdon Paper^y 174i Sat DO 
such attempt wan made. 13 Car, II. stat. 2, c. i., lb Car. II. c. 6. 
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ccrning the league and covenant to be no longer binding, and profess an 
abhorrence of the traitorous position which affirmed the right of the 
subject to make war, under any pretence whatsoever, against the king. 
Formidable as was the strength of the royalists in llie present parlia- 
ment, most uf the buroughs in every part of the kingdom were known 
to be in a great measure under the influence of the presbyterians. 
Should there be any reaction in public feding* the opposition of that 
body waa not to be slighted, and this last measure, by fordng upon them 
the neeessity of resigning their civil trusts, or of holding them nt the 
manifest cost of their morel conaistency, was meant to annihilate their 
power in the state, vrhile other measures were in progress aa means of 
accomplishing their complete expulsion from the church*. 

But affairs did not take this course without aid derived from sham 
fiumours of plots, nor without some appearance of restlessness and 
Venn'?*^' disaffection, which tlie government contrived to magnify 
surreouNu usual expedients. The god-send of this sort was 

Jm, IWI. an insurreclbn of about fifty or sixty fanatica belonging 
to the aect of the fifth-monarehy-4uen, who had a place of meeting in 
Cdeman-street, and acted under the direction of thar old leader, a 
iriae-oooper, named Venner. The misguided man 8p<»ke of certain vic- 
tory and universal sovereignty, as the honour that Christ would not fail 
to bestow on the little band still faitljful to Him as the only King of 
nations. The first onset of the insurgents was upon the trained bands, in 
the neighbourhood of St, Paul's ; and having paraded the streets, bran- 
dishing their weapons, and uttering the most extravagant language, they 
withdrew toward evening to the concealment of a wood near Hampstcad. 
The apirit of the insurgents had been vrrougbt up to ita lull he^ht 
of fteniy at their place of meeting in the aftonoon of the firat Sunday 
in January, and hy the iolbwing Wednesday nearly the whole of thoae 
who had not fallen by the weapons of the militaiy, were apprehended 
and committed to prison. From their prisons, ihsf were most of them 
« conducted soon afterwards to the gallows. Every one must have known 
that the presbyterians were as little disposed to contide in the service 
of such men as the royalists ; nor was it found possible to show that 
they knew anything of the various seditious projects which their enemies 
imputed to them. The degree of credit, however, which was given to 
such ruiuouTS, and the fteqnent arreats of suspected persons made 
under the pretence of them, served to diffuse a general filing of inae- 
curi^t and &vouied the adoption of those arbitrary meaaures in idation 
to the atate and the church which merit the history of ihia juncture t. 

In October of the past ye«r, Sharpe, who aelcdsa sbltcftor a^uinit tbs r»gl- 

cWcs, writes — ** All the iireslivterimu in liOJidon are left out of the lonimisnion of 
ari-riv ; and the awonl being placed in trusty Iiands throughout this kingdom, there 
will be little fcsr but all other tbliigs will be settled with eeeurlty*" Rswdon 
Paoera, 120. 

f " Mr. Davii told us the particular examiuatiou cf these fanati^ues tliat are 
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As the attempt to give the dedaration of the Idng on ecdeaiaitical 
affain the force and pcrmaneoce of law had not been sue- 
cessful in the convention parliament, there waa no room conitr- 
to hope that it might be broached with any advantage in Muwh 26* 

the new house of commoni. Still, the presbyteriana clung 
to it as their last plank, and urged that the conference of which it 
spoke, for the purpose of revising the liturgy, might take place without 
delay. It was at lencth agreed that thirteen prelates and eleven non- 
conformists should assetnbie fur this object. Sheldon, the bishop of 
London, commenced by observing, that aa the meeting had been con- 
vened at the request of the ministers, it devolved on them to state the 
alterations which they were desirous to see adopted : and it waa faftiber 
required that these should be delivered in writing, and the whole of them 
at the same time. Many objections were made to this suspicious and 
unequal method of proceeding. Baxter, however, prevailed on hia 
brethren to comply with it. 

It would fatigue tlui riader weic we to attempt a detailed account of 
the fruitless discussions wliich took place, and which kept all things in 
abeyance until the time to which the conference had been limited waa 
drawing to its close. The presbyterians, however, employed them- 
selves with much care in preparing a revised liturgy, which fbey sent 
in with a petition expressing an earnest desire of concord. The bishops 
were to have sent in two papers in return, one saying how much of the 
liturgy objected to they would alter, and the other how many of the 
matters proposed by the presbyterians they would adopt, and stating 
the reasons why they rejected the remainder; instead of this, the paper 
which they some time ufler sent in contained their reasons against all 
the alterations proposed with only a few trifling exceptions. To this 
paper the presbyterians sent in a reply, wUeh waa prepared by Baxter. 
But the time limited for the continuance of the oon^enoe waa ahnoat 
expired, and the preabyterians pressed for, and at length obtained, a per* 
sonal meeting for the purpose of discussing the disputed points : this, ' 
as was to be expected, proved equally unsatisfiustory. The bishops 
listened to all that the presbyterians were desirous of saying, but offered 
nothing in reply, nor was it found possible, by any exercise of ingenuity, 
to drasv them into a discussion. 

It is now well known that the liturgy, and other papers, pre- 
pared by the nonconformists, passed from their hands into those of 
parties who possessed both tho inclination and the power to prevent the 
proposed compromise, and who gave die prelates theur instructions with 
regard to the mode in which ih^ ahould proceed. By the court, par* 

taken ; and in «horc it i» this — the»e fanatiquea that routed all thu train-bandatlMy 
met with, put (he king's lifeguards to the run, killed about twenty men, brake 
throuKli Hm city>gatM twice, and all thid in the day-time, when all the city waa 
in arnw — are not in aU above tbirty-oae, whereas we did believe tbem to be five 
httttdml.*' Pepysi 1. 160. 

20 
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ticttlarly by Clarendon, they vere taught to argae that the Idng'a com- 
mission merely authoriaed sQch alterations aa should, upon coulerepice, 
be deemed necessary ; and, as their lordships were not of opinion that 
the changes required by their opponents were necessary, it followed tlmt 
they were not proper to be introduced. In the end it was agreed that 
a discussion should he conducted by three persons of either party, in 
the presence t)f their respective friends. The question to be deter- 
mined was — the lawfuhic^s ul conipelUiig men to encage in certain 
services as parts of divine worbiiip while believing tlieiu to he unac- 
ceptable and displeasing to the Deity. - That both parties should end 
where- they began was to haye been expected, and was the reauk which 
accorded with the policy of the court. 

Thus ended the proceeding known in onr history by the name of the 
" Savoy conference." The [)apcrs supplied by the nonconformists on 
that occasion were juinted soon afterward?, and circulated through the 
kingdom. By this means the presbytoriaus in general were satisfied 
_ . with regard to the manner in which their ministers liad 
acquitted themselves ; and were enabled to look forward, 
without much danger of mistake, to. the probable course of public 
affiiirs*. 

The two houses of convocation were assembled a short time before 
„ ... the conclusion of this conference. During the sitting of 

Proc««ding.5 in . i • , , 

tb« htiuBfs of the convention parliament these Clencal assemblies were 

convocation, dispensed with, ])artly in consequence of the irregularity 

which marked all the proceedings of that interval, and 

partly, perhaps, from some distrust of the clas-s of persons who would 

then Ixavc been deputed to represent the ecclesiastical constitution, and 

* Baxter's Life and Times, ^Ori — 304. " History of Nonconfnrmfty, aji it wns 
Argued and i^tatcd by Cotnmisaiuners on >H>th »uiv« in Clarendon, Burnetj 

and Parker. Clarendon, in his attmnpt to justify hia conduct in ihh matter, ob- 
spn-cs. *'Ttis an luflmppy policy, and always unhappily .npplictl, to imagine that 
that class of men can he ret-ovcreii and reconciled by partial concessions, or grant- 
ing letH than thejr demand. .\n(l if all wore granted, they would liuve more to biIe, 
•omeflrbat at a aociurity for the enjoyment of vhat is granted, that aball preterva 
their power, and diake the whole frame of the government. Their faction tr their 
religion. Nor arc tlmsc comhinati»n.s ever enteri-d iiitu ujxin re:il or sti1i>t-.ntial 
motives of contcicnce, liow errona>us soever, bat oouMtt of many i^lutinoui ma- 
tertali of will and huraonr, folly and knavery, and ambition and B9aUce» which malte 
men diiii: in*»'paraMy top^eiher, till tl ry liavt* sntisfartion in aU lllrir pretences, or 
/»// t/ietf are aitoluttit/ bruken and iuiniut'<l, irhuh tnaij alu ayu be Htore ranly done than 
ihe tikrr.*' (Life* ii.> 87ft— S81.) Mik h might, no doubt, be adduced to give soma 
appearance of truth to reasoning of this sort, but who d<te8 not we that, carried to 
this extent, it is precisely that which has led to all the atrocities in the history of 
persecution. Clarendon mentions two inHtances of this alleged "want of ingenuity 
and integrity " on the part of the presbyteriamu The one it, that Calamy pn^ 
miaed, on certidn conditions, to recommend to hfs brethren the reading of the 
Common Prayer, and did tlio contmry. Dui it should luivc }<ccn aihlod that tVio 
conditioni on which tbi« promiae was made were uui complied with. Betide which, 
the charge mtt on ruty tuspidoui anthority, and Is not only falsified by the known 
•intentions (-r ralamv at this juncture, hut rendered highly imprnhaMc by the f.irt 
that it was alter this lime that (lie lord-diancellor invited this same Air. Calamy 
toaUdupik. 
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to deliberate concerning its interests. Since that period, some hundreds 
of the preahyteriim clergy had been expelled from their livings, and 
further to secure the strict orthodoxy both of tiie upper and the lower 
honM, it was now ruolved that no peraoD ahoiild be admitted to a aaaft 
in either, who had not received episcopal of dinatbn, and it wa> contrived 
ftlao that many ihonld be excluded who had been aet. apart to Uieir 
fUnetioiiB \yy a bishop, hut who were known *to be nnftiendlj to the 
course which the ruling clei^ were disposed to pursue. The cunvnca- 
tion was mad6 acquainted, soon after its meeting, with the result of the 
Savoy conference, and, in conformity with a Puirj?r?tion from the mo- 
narch, proceeded to revise the Book of Common Prayer. Not less than 
six hundred alterati(»ns were introduced, but nearly every point objected 
to by the nonconformists was left untouched. The general effect, in- 
deed, was, that the terms of nonconformity became more objectionable 
than ever*. 

The prooeedingB in the-' Savoy conference, and the labonn of the 

convocation, were followed by the memorable act of uni- ^ 
fonnity. This act made it imperative on all clergymen formitjr. 
to profess their " unfeigned assent and consent " to every- 
thing prescribed itj the amenrh-d Book of Common Prayer ; rmd re- 
quired all residents in universities, schoolmasters, and private tutors, 
to promise conformity to its directions, to express their abhorrence of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and tlicir faith in the now fashion- 
able doctrine of passive obedience. This bill did not aasmne its ulti- 
mate shape without opposition, but the attempt made to modify some 
of its provisions only served to bring its more obnoziouB features into 
greater prominence, and to make it evident that its authon intended, 
when it should become law, to put the worst constmction upon its 
language, and to enforce it to the uttermost. It was urged by a few 
Roher men, that the Book of Common Prayer was a volume including 
topics of great variety and importaijce; that mnny might be sufficieritly 
satisfied with it to u?e it, and to use it with reverence, who could not in 
honesty express an unqualified approval of everything it contained ; and 
that this kind of difficult was most likely to occur in the case of men 
accustomed to reflection cm religious subjects, and most conscientious in 
the performance of religious duties. But arguments of this description 
were lost on the impassioned theologians of the lower house, ** who acted 
upon all occasions more like the representatives of the clergy than of the 
people, making the chureh their first consideration, the king only the 
second ; so that all concern for the liberty of the subject was, in a 
manner, devoured by their zeal for the sanctuary f '* 

Nothing could be more disingenuous than the manner in which the 
parties implicated in these proceedings endeavoured to reconcile their 

* N(>a1, iv. c. Ti. CoUiar, ii. 886/ 887. Baxter, if6» anpra. Burnet, 1 179—188. 

t Ralph, i. 46, 47. 
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conduct the language of the king; in his dcclatRtion from Breda. 
That docuineut promised uu iiidulgcnce to tender consciences, but the 
word " tender** mm now exfklained m meaning a mittaken conacience, 
finmdto be luiGeplable of better impretiion by means of better inatnic- 
tum. Hence it was not an indulgence to be extended to tboee who 
might continue to require it, however blamckBs their general temper 
and conduct* but a measure of forbearance on which none were to cal- 
culate, etpecially among the clerg}', after a short season of trial ! Tliese 
men must have known that the words of the declaration were not under- 
stood bv the nation in any such sense. 

The act of uniformity obtained the royal assent on the nineteenth of 
May, and it waa agreed tiiat it should come into force 
Th^ce throughout the kingdom on the twenty-fourth of tbo fol- 
lowing Ai^st. When the appointed day arrived about 
two thousand clergymen were ejected from their livings. They were 
most of thera needy men, with dependent families, but cast themselves 
on the care of Providence rather than part with the approval of their 
conscience. Ti»e day chosen for this exercise of power waa the feast 
of St. Bartholomew — a season already memorable in the annals of 
ecclesiastical intolerance. The more valuable part of the tithes for the 
year became due at Michaelmas, and by removing the incumbeuis on 
fhe twenty'^fourih oi Auguat, the punislunent of deprivation waa fol* 
lowed, in many cases, with the pressure of immediate want— the deigy 
who succeeded their qected brethren being empowered by this means to 
reap where othera had sown. 

In some respects the severity of these proceedings 'was without a 
Condaetof the P*''*^^^^! in tlic history of Enj^lish protestantism. On the 
xionconfurmist accession of Elizabeth, many catholic priests were de- 
dlnr^ P^ived of their livings, but all were provided for by the 

government, though known to be its enemies. The same 
was the case with the episcopalian clergy during the late changes ; a 
fifth of their fonner income waa secured to them, even amidst the 
danger and license of such iix^gular times. But it was the deteimi^ 
nation of Clarendon to know neither presbyterians nor independeau in 
any other character than as " promoters of the rebellion," and as having 
" no better title to their lives than the king's mercy." In their pleading 
for " liberty of conscience." he spoke of seeing nothing more than the 
natural effect of their ** impudence " and " malice," and ^the proof 
that more severity was required in the government. 

If wc look at the conduct of the ejected clergy of 1662 without pre« 
judice, whether we agree with them or not in the ojanions that led to 
the scruples by which they were induced to resign their livings, we can- 
not but see that the course which they pursued waa that of honest and 
conscientious men. Many who had talun the oath required by the 
League and Covenant shrunk with a feeling higldy honourable to them 
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from the profession now demanded of them, fcarincr le^t it might invoke 
them in tlie guilt of perjury. Many ol)je( tf d to the oath of passive 
obedience; while others regarded the coudurt of the ruling clergy in 
matting ao many ceremoniea of human invention to be necessary parts 
of tlie wofafaip of the Deity, as exhibiting a course of proceeding which 
might lacilitatc the intoodnction of the greatest corraption into Chris- 
tianity. The plea of Hampden was not against the amount of the sum 
demanded under the name of ship-money, but gainst the principle on 
which it was exacted. Neither was the great objection of the more 
enlightened aup.ng the nonconformi-ts to the eomparativelv-trivial mat- 
ters of wearing a surplice, or kneeling at a sacrament, !mt to (he 
principle of im|)08ition, which, if conceded heedlessly, might, aa they 
thought, lead to mischiefs without end. On the whole, the example of 
the nonconibnniat clergy did honour to their religious profession in a 
Gomipt age; while by their writings, and by instituting acadenriesjn 
different parts of the country, ^ey contributed much to preserve the 
spark of true religion and patriotism, and to form not a few of the minda 
which became conspicuous in public affairs at a later period. 

The independents and the qiiakcrs, unlike the presbyterians, were 
l^rechulcrl l)y their pnnriples from dcsirincr any pnrt in 
the honours or ehu.luincnt^ of the established chi'irch, :ind ^nJ«P««»«)«»»to 
were further disimguisljcd 1 roni that class nf clinstitins i 
by their willingness to concede the siniple toleration which they implored 
in their own ikvour to every clasa of their fellow-subjects conducting 
themselvea as peaceable membera of society. In -the scheme of the 
presbyterians the catholic and the socinian were classed among the '*in- 
iolerablcs." By their scruples in this respect they exposed themselvea 
to tho loss of the favour with which the king seemed disposed to regard 
them, the object of Cliarles being not so much to serve the presby- 
terians, as to introduce a toleration snfllciently comprehensive to em- 
brace the catholics. This course appears to have been chosen by the 
monarch as more in accordance than any other with his own pledge, 
and with hia preference on such matters ; and as holding forth the 
greatest promise of ease to himself, and of prosperity to the nation. 
But the different policy of the chancellor and his firiends prevailed, and 
they were not slow to embarrass the course of the presbyterians by dwell* 
ing with much artifice on the exceptions which marred the simplicity of 
their own scheme of toleration. In reply, the presbyterians could only 
say thtit, should it be resolved to tolerate the parfies 1o whom their 
exceptions referred, it was not their intention to make am' protest against 
it, but they must be excused from being parties to such a measure*. 

The quakcrs were the gieat sufferers at this period, their zeal ex- 
posing them, in a greater degree than that of other Eect8,to the aeverity 

• Bsxtm^Iire^psrtU.4Sili K«nst.B«g.m Clawndoa's llft^ g. 87>»t9<. 
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of the law, and the TOalcvolcnt passions of the times. They reminded 
the parliament that a people whose religious tenets prohibited the use 
of arms could not l)e justly regarded as the enemies of peace. But it 
was in vain to appeal cither to the reason or the humanity of their op- 
ponenti* The priaons in di£EiBieiit parts of the kingdom were crowded 
with sufferers of this dass, who often implored the clemency of the loDg, 
but with little efiect. Fox prepared a paper, from which it appeared 
that more than three thousand of his fbUowers wore imprisoned within 
a few months after the Restoration*. 

In the second year of this reign an attempt was made hy the catholics 
to obtain the free exercise of their worBhip. They pro- 
Ifag^ih estho* fegggd ^ renunciation of all secular allegiance to ilie pope, 
and dwelt much on their laic services in the royal cause. 
But, when some time had been occupied in deliberatiouts on this ques- 
tion, the claims of the Jesuits were introduced, and the zeal of the party 
who insisted on the admisnon of 'that%der to, the benefit of the pro- 
posed toleration was sncih as to firostrate the whole scfaone. In psrli^- 
ment their only supporters were the duke of York and the catholic 
pern. They commonly spoke, indeed, of the king, and of persons pos- 
sessing the highest influence, as being with them, but this talk only 
served to make them suspected in every direction b^yqnd their own 
limited circle f. » 

But while the national feeling against Catholicism, so strongly niani- 
Change of nof ^^^^^ since the accession of Elizabeth, remained unaltered, 
tional sentf- it is ObnouB that a material change had taken place in the 
Uott' ti' th^^^ general sentiment with regard to the eatablished choidi. 
astaUished ^® persons constituting the present house of commons 
dniveh. were chosen from the same rank with those of the two 
fimner reigns, and a large number of them from the same families — but 
how different in their temper and proceedings ! The p<jpular leaders, 
from the accession of James the First to the meeting of the Long 
Parliament, were all attached to the established church, and so were 
their followers. But they were ever ready to check its slightest advance 
toward encroachment on the civil constitution, aud they were far from 
being insensible to its imperfectioDS and abosesw But nothing could be 
more indiacrimhiate than the devotion in ihia respect of the English 
house of eommohs assembled in 1661. With these persons, neither the 
liberties of the subject, nor the prerogatives of the crown, were of any 
moment, if compared with measures which they were inclinetl to regard 
as necessary to the safety and splendour of the established church. 
That hatred of popery, which had breathed out m the speeches of Coke, 
and Pym, and Rudyard was retained ; hut to this hereditary feeling 
waa added a hxed abhorrence of all sects^ aud such an attachment to 

• F<n'« Journal, 582. Noal, Iv. S8ti 8». SM. Fad. HiMt Iv. »3. SM. 
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the church as not only conYertod her defonnitiei into beauties, bat 
taught men to make a aacrifioe of their cItiI freedom to ahnost auy ex- 
tent for her sake. 

In ezpUnation of this great moral revolution, it may be remarked 
that, until the comroencementf)f the civil war, the puritans cnuims 
were chiefly known as a devout and injured people; and 

generous natures arc always di8|)osc(l to hpcome the ndvocatcs of the 
sudering, and especially of sutlcrin^; inteirritv. But during tiic last 
twenty years the scale iiad prcpmulcrntoil oti ihc other side. The epis- 
copalian clergy had been humbled l)eiu'ath the ])ower of their furnier 
victims ; and in the memory of a large portion of the present g^ieration 
they were known only as suffiereis. In their prostrate condition they 
were entitled to the sympathy of their adherents, and obtained a larger 
share of respect than they had been able to attract in the days of their 
proq>erity. The early puritans were long sheltered as peraecuted pro- 
testants, equally adverse to p<»p<^ and to arbitrary power. But many 
infractions of civil liberty had occurred, and many questionable expe- 
dients been resorted to, both during the proirrcss of the civil war 
and under the commonwcaith, and these irrcuidiiritic;*, though for the 
most part unavoidable in a course of aflairs where all things had 
become irrciriiiiir, were liable to be greatly misunderstood, an»l were 
sure to be adduced against the new powers, as demonstrations of sel- 
fishness and tyranny, aggravated by hollow pretensions to patriotism 
and a love of liberty. But, above al^ we should mention, as among the 
causes of this marked change in the national sentiment, the insolence 
of democracy which broke forth about the time of tlie king*8 death, and 
continued until the llestoration. The wound whi li van thus inflicted 
on all the feelings of hereditary importance in the nobility ami supe- 
rior gentry cotitrilxited niucli to render them the fervent advocates of 
such an establishnu-nt of reliuMon as promised (lie best security 
against any recurrence of a state of alTuirs which had been to them so 
humiliating. These facts, however, while they in part explain the me- 
morable chaise adverted to, are not to be reguded as afibrding a vindi- 
cation of it viewed in the extent to which it was carried. 

Governed by the passions which were thus called into action, the 
two houses took upon themselves to exonerate the king from his pro- 
mise in favour of '* tender consciences," by maintaining that such a 
promise could only have been made with the imj)lied uiidcrstandinj? 
that parliament would not be found opposed to such a com sc of pro- 
ceeding. Rut, instead of regarding such a policy with aiii)ro1)ation, 
both houses Averc intlueuccd, as they said, l)y the most weighty con- 
siderations, in opposing it to the utmost ; and in this manner, the 
king, as they pretended, was freed irom all blame. 

Cliarles, whether in consequence of seeing through the duplicity thus 
resorted to in his fovour, or from a wish to tolerate the presbjterian 
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fat the sake of the catholic, assuied the former that, though the act of 
Charlflt'iBfldf' unifbmiity had passed, its enforcement should not com- 
tatea atiii8p«n« inence OD the appointed day. But hefore that dayarriTed, 
«fUntf«!rmity' this promise also was publicly falsified. The men who 

had clamoured for the passint; of the act concurred %vi»h 
the judges in declnrint; the intended euspcnpion of a sdU uiu statute to 
he contrary to law, and a precedent that might lead to the most grievous 
encroachment on the constitution. So late, however, us the Friday pre- 
ceding the Lord*s-dav on which the act of uniformity was to he enforced, 
the king and his council assemhled to deliherate on the proposed aus- 
penaion. But on that oecaaton Sheldon, the hiahop of London,' pre- 
aented hftudf, though not hclfindng to the privy council, and he is said 
to have opposed the meditated course " with such shaqmesa of wit« 
copiousncfs of eloquence, and weight of reason," that all who were pre- 
sent agreed to the immediate execution of the law. " Whence," con- 
tinues l)ishop Parker, '* it happily c;nn(%to pass, that, whereas there was 
but one day to intervene between the change of council and the enforce- 
ment of the law, ahnost all the preshyterians, who feared no such 
thing, but on the contrary were joyfully secure, found themselves on 
a aiidden, almost in the twinkling of an ey^, defeated hy one stroke, 
and turned out of their periahea, to their great aurpiise and aatoniah- 
ment. By this seasonable interpotiiion the bishop freed the church of 
England from these plagues for many years 

Tlif^ cxcitcMuMit mImcIi followed upon this event, and the earticst pe- 
titions presented lo the king from all quarter?, imploring the promised 
indulgence, disposed or encouraged the monarch to resume the question 
of his dispensing power. In the debates which ensued iu the council, 
the king waa materially asaiated hy the earl of Briatol, an avowed 
catholic, and hy Bennet, afterwarda Lord Arlington, a peraon whose 
aecret adoption of the aame creed had not heen so conducted as to pr&- 
vent his being nuich suspected on that ground, and wlio had been sud- 
denly raised to the office of secretary of state, in the place of a leaa 
manageable funrttonar)', sir Kflw.ud "Nicholas. It was at once con- 
cluded that tlic object of such persons could not be to favour the pi cp- 
byterian?, but to bring about a toleration of popery, and in the end 
peihaps something more. 

Charles, however, with the concurrence of a minority only in his 
King's decia- couucil, iasucd anoAcr declaration, the profeased object of 
ntloii esn- * which waa to wipe away four acandaloua iroputationa cast 
diljSnSng* Upon hia government. According to thia document, it waa 
pntrtT. not true, iu the first place, as some evil-disposed peraona 

®' had prestimed to assert, that the provisions of the act of 
indemnity were to be in any way violated ; nor, in the Fccond '>hicc, 
was it true that the king meditated the possibility of employing the iive 

* Own Timci^ 31, 32, 
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tluymand aoldien in the iNty of the goTemment for the parpoee of intni- 
dueiog arbitrary power, a government of that nature being not more 
unacceptable to his subjects than to himself. Witli regard to a third 
acctiaaUon, that of his having shown himself a friend of popery, the 
king professed to cherish a grateful romeiid>rf\ncn of tlio t^onprous 
loyalty manircstcd by the body of English ( ;iilirilic M durinif the mis- 
fortunes uf Ills fiitlier'fl government, nor wiis lie (lisjxiscd to conciiil tliat 
he meant the proposed intlulgencc to extend, in some degree, to that 
portion of hit subjects. At the same time, it was by no mean* his de- 
sign to grant an open toleration of their worship. But the charge pre- 
ferred against him more widely and loudly than any otHcr, and one 
which he was especially anxious to refute, was that which deseribed him 
as a persecutor, and reproached him with the want both of good faith 
and humanity. Tbis last accusation sprang from the hardships inflicted 
by tbe act of miiformity, and it was far from bi^ incaning to speak of 
that law as otherwise than n^cssary to the peace and security of the 
establinbcd cluirch ; but neitlicr, on the otlier hand, was be disposed to 
overlook the claims of his subjects whose conscience uiiglit prevent their 
compliance with it He deemed himself pledged by his declaration 
from*Breda.to make provision for their indulgence, and it should accord- 
ingly be his endeavour to obtain an act from the legislature that might 
enable him to exercise, in some more definite and satisfactory manner, 
that power of occasionally dispensing with the enforcement of severe 
laws which he conceived to be inherent in tbe crown. 

But the experience and observation of the presln tcrians made tlu ni 
sii-|iicioiis that tlu* friendliness expressed towurd them in tliis docinncnt 
proceeded from a concealed wish to advance the interests of popery, as 
the sort of religion most favourable to arbitrary power. Clarendon, 
Southampton, and others, who were not less jealous of ** popish coun- 
sels** than the presbyterians, made no secret of their hostility to the 
object of this declaration ; and when the measure for which it was de- 
signed to prepare the way was introduced, so determined nr ^ ^ ^ !z;nneral 
was the opposition made to it in both bonnes, and so dnbiDu;* tlic sup- 
port which it ri^ccivcd from tho?c lor whose benefit it was said to have 
been framed, that the njovenient altogether proved a failure *. 

Since bis restoration, Cliarles had never manifested so strong a feel- 
ing of displeasure as under this defeat. Clarendon, Southampton, the 
bishops — all were made to feel hia resentment in his altered manner* 
towaid them. The conduct of the prelates especially he described in 
terms of indignation and disgust; it might accord with their piotta no- 
tions, when once secure in their bishopric?, to set the claims of tmlb, 
justice, and humanity at defiance, but, for his own part, he was ill-con- 

* Ksnnet, Reg , 848. Collier, if. 889, 800. Btimet, !. 184—190*. Ralph, i. 
84,6fi» 
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tent to poMen a thnme 'on musk tennt. It mui "bj encoiiragiDg men to 
expect a very 'different eouneof proceeding that both they and himedf 
had succeeded in reguning their preient power; and it would be well if 

tills intolerance, the exact counterpart of that which had once before 
been iatal both to the monarchy and the church were not found to carry 
such a consequence along with it a second time. But it should be ob- 
served, on the other hftud, that the case, lliough so l)iid in one seube as 
fully to justify cxpressiDiis ot this luiHire, was by no means so sim'iile 
as this lantniage would suggest ; for if i\ dispensing power were ad untied 
at all, It was not easy to lirait the benefits of it to one party, or the exer- 
dia of it to one law, more than another, nor to tbe laws of the church, 
more than "to those of , the state. The fault of the opponents of this 
proceeding was not in refoeing to ezerciae thor clemency, ck rather to 
manifest their sense of justice, through such a mediom, but in leftwing 
to do so at all. 

Nor wa8 it enough to prc\ put the ado])ti[)n of any such measure. The 
Knfoirement two hoiipes wrung a proclamation Irom the kinjjr, which 
of penal commanded all catholic prie;-f9 to leave the kingdom on 

^iiut ca p^.^ death ; and after much angry discussion Concern- 
July 2A, ing the befit means of crushing the cause of non-conformity 
still more completely, they presented an address to the king, praying 
that alt penal statutes against papists on the one hsnd, and sectaries on 
the other, should be pnt into immediate and vigorous oecution*. 

Nor was this deemed sufficient. In the autumn of 1663 there was * 
The eonTen- ^ nsing of some discontented personn in Yorkshire and 
tidp art. Westmoreland, among whom were ind'Lvith:;ils holdimi; tlie 

May IG. tenets of the fifth-mouarchy-men. This feeble movement 
was soon pu]ipresscd, but the usual arts were adopted to matrnify it, and 
to (kii\ e from it a plea in aid of greater severities on the part of the 
govern moil t. Accordingly, in order to prevent disajSeeted persons fiom 
assembling for seditions purposes, under the pretence of rd^bus wor- 
ship, a bill was introdnced and passed into a law, in which all private 
meetings for. religious exercises, including more than five persons be- 
side the members of the family, were described as conventicles, and 
declared to be unlawful and seditious. The offenders against this act 
were fined in the first instance five pntmds, or imprisoned three months; 
in the second ten ])ounds, or nu]iri? <ncrl ?i\ months ; for a third offence 
the penalty was a hundred pounUb^, or irnupportation for seven years ; 
and these vexatious and formidable penalties were left to be awarded at 
the discretion of any single justice of the peace, without the slightest . 
check from a j ury or from anymore competent authority. These magis- 
trates, moreover, bad been oonvQrted; by means of the recent test oaths, 
into the ready instruments of almost any policy which the ruling powers 

' • FsrL Hitti, iv. m 
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might adopt; while the tow itself WM my tmbigootttly ftwned, tUt 
during tbe whole period of ilk enfqroement, teatody toy two men were 
agreed in regeid to ite exact tnt«pietation*. 

Am all fl«*««^ of diMenten were comprehended in this act, ail were 
•ufierera. But the quakers, whose conscientious feeling digposed them 
to make leas account than others of the laws of men in regard to reli- 
gion, were exposed to the most cruel treatment. Tiic juils were crowded 
with them, and became 8( cncs of wrctchedncbs, to which the interiur of 
a modern ghive s'hip alloids alinot^t tiie only resemblance ; while every 
sect found itself haraabed by the malignity of infonners, by vexatioiM 
prosecutions, and by fines and impriaonments. 

Even now, however, the cup of intolaance mm not fulL Most of 
the ejected clergy continued to reside in the midst of the people who 
had been Uieir former charge^ and gave so much of a religious character 
to their mow frequent intercourse with them, as income measure to 
supply the want of the services which they had been accustumcd to 
afford as preachers. By this means also they cnnfimied in the way of 
receivm'4 much of thfit pecuniary support of whicli they were expected ^ 
to be wholly deprived by their ejectment i and as their present among 
their people was that of' men who w&t sufiering great hardship on ac-^ 
count of their honest piety, their inaoenoe was considerable in all parts 
of die country, particularly in the cities and towns. 

Nor were th«e the only drcumstances which served to keep alive 
the fteling of hostility in their opponents. Durini? the recess of parlia- 
ment in 1665, many of the parochial clergy tied from the capital to avoid 
the 'wages of the plague, while most of the ejected ministers chose to 
share in the danirer of their friends. In tl»e nudst of the excitements 
and disorder which prevailed, some of the non- conformist ministeva 
ascended the vacant pulpits, and preached to multitudes, who» with the 
earnestness of those who deem themselves perishing, called upon 
them for spiritual aid. The passions of devout' men addressing an 
auditory in auch circumstancea would not he alwaya under due eon 
tool; and it is said Uiat in many instances these preachers described 
the spieading pestilence as the effect of the Divine anger, provoked by 
the Ikentiousneas of the court, and the injustice of the rulin- powers. 
Such comments, if indulged at all, were uttered by a few uuiy, but 
they were seized as a pretext for punishing the many. 

The parliament, to escape the infection which was depopulating the 
metropolis, held its next session at Oxford, and among its The five-mile 
earliest proceedings, was the passing of a hill which rc- 
quired every person in holy ordeia who had not complied 
with the act of uniformity, to take the oath of passive obedience, and to 
hind himself against making efforts of any kind to introduce change m the 

• Stat. 16, Car. II. c 1, 4. Baxtefs Llf«, p«t ii. 433-436. ClawotoA Lift,, 
ii. 296—304. Burnet, U 176— 18^ 
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goverameut of the church or the state. The penons refoBiiig ibw oath 

V crc prolilbited from acting as tutors or schoolnMaters, and were not to 
be lienct forth seen within five miles of •any city, corporate town, or bo- 
roMc^h sending a member to parliament. By thiR means most of tlie 
ejected rlercv "were banished to obscure villages, where tliey were not 
only sriMraied from their friends, but gctieraUy surrouuded by a people 
sunk in tlie grossest ignorance, and sufficiently inclined to make them 
feel the eHecta of the most vulgar and rancorout bigotry. This malig- 
nant statute was strenuously supported by Sheldon, now archbishop of 
Canterbury, and had the approval of Clarendon. The earl of South- 
ampton opposed it with all his influcucc— unhappily without effiset*. 
While ecclesiastical affairs in England were conducted in a manner 

which betrayed so much contempt of rcliiriotis scruples, and 
ffmhmii?^ ^" 80 little regard to the nblitratimis of truth and justice, the 

reader will not expect to find the jxdicy of the government 
iu relation to the general affairs of Scotland and Ireland of a more Ijo- 
nourable character. The presbytcrians of Scotland, iu common with 
the great majority of their brethren in England, had always shown an 
equal hostili^ to the yoke of prelacy and to the license of toleration ; 
«nd from the time when the ruling power in Bngland passed into the 
hands of the independents, they had proclaimed themselves zealous roy- 
alists. In Scotland, presbyterianism possessed the advantage of being 
the ecclesiastical jxjlity established by law from*the time of the Refor- 
mation. It was endeared to the mass of the pen])le by many affecting 
recollections. It is true its mUocates at tlie Restoraliou had reason 
enough to suspect that the king would not bcfound to participate in 
their excessive seal as the sworn adheienta>of the league and eoveoast ; 
but when the attachment of the nation to presbyterianism was ooosi- 
dered, together with the strong proofs of loyal^ whidi it had manifesteil, 
every man seemed to be confident that whatever might be the changes 
attendant on the return of the king, the kirk would be secure, and that 
the greatest evil which could befal it would be Uie possible necessity of 

* Stat. 17, Cnr. TT. r. li. Collier, ii. TfM. The nttcni]»l to miposo the oath of 
iion>re»i.Htance, ns enforced by this statute, upon the nntioii, as well itpon the 
derpN-, majfinrates, &.C., wa.«« fniKtrated by • majority of three voire* only. Lord 
Ashley (Shaftesbury) opposed this srherrtp in thf upper house, and lo.-dd VVharton 
and Southampton resisted it in a spirit worthy of better times. — Pari. Hist., iv. 
ni8. The following passage is descriptive of the "Jtato of thingl which became 
commoa to every ooanty in the kingdom : — " Mr. Tarener. late minister of Ux- 
MdfCSf WM tentenoed to Newpate for tearhinp a few children at Brentford, hut 
paying liis f iic j re. cn'cil. ^Ir. Button, of Hrrntfxid. n most hnmlde, worthy, 
goilly man, who never hail been in orders, or a preacher, hut had lieen canon uf 
Cbmidiurrii in Oxford, and orator rf the nntvenity, was wnt to gaol for teadifnff 
two kniphts' 5'>nM iti his Iioiise, not hnviuj^ taken the Oxfonl oath. JM.iiiv of his 
neighbours at Uteniford wore sent to the sa»ne priwni for wor.»liippinp God in pri- 
vate together, where they lay many month"!. I name these be«'au!«e they were my 
neisfhiKmn»V— Baxter's liife, part iii. I — 13. Baxter then rerided at Arton. Ve- 
pys writei in Auj?n»t. lfi(>4 : " I saw several poor creatures carried by by constables 
for l>cing .it a conventiiU'. Tliey p> like lanitis, « itliout any resistance. I wOflld 
to God tliey would cither conform, or be more wiw, and not be catched [" 
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abridging the coercive power of tlic presbyteries, and of grautiugi on 
their own part, sonic indulgence to tender consciences. 

Charles was advised, by the carl of Lauderdale and others, to conform 
his administration on this nuterial point to the wishes of his Scottish 
stthjeets. The counsel»f Clsrendon, however, strengthened hy that of 
Sharp, afUrwards the archbishop, prevailed. It was resolved that 
presbyterianisin, to >Yhich the people clung with so much fondness and 
tenacity, should be put down, and that an Anglican episcopacy, though 
loathed by them hardly less than popery itself, should be established in 
its place. But it required both time and management to bring about 
this change. The more turbulent of the ministers were known by the 
name of protestors;" and means were employed to awe those dan- 
gerous persons into obedienoe, while the more moderate were lulled in- 
to a state of false confidence, much in the manner of their brethren in' 
England, by the use of language artfully adapted to raise hopes which 
were never to be realised. It was natural that the pres^eries of 
Edinburgh, und of Scotland generally, should be filled with joy as 
they lis^tLiicd to the reading of a letter from the king in which his mSp 
jesty expressed himself as follow? : — "And because they ^ 10l16W 
who by the countenance of usurpers have disturbed the 
peace of that our church, may also labour to create jealousies in the 
minds oi well-meaning people, we have thought &t by this to assure 
you, that by the grace of God we resolve to discountenance profimeness, 
and aU contemners and opposeis of the ordinances of the OospeL We 
do also resolve to protect and preserve the government of the church 
of Scotland, as it is settled by law, without violation, and to counte- 
nance in the due exercise of their functions all such ministers as shall 
behave themselves dutifully and peaceably as become men of their call- 
ing. We will also take care that the authority and acts of the general 
assembly at Dundee in 1651, be owned, and stand in force, until we 
shall call another general assembly, which w e propose to do as soon as 
our affairs shall permit*.** The ministers could not fiul to regard this 
language as a most unequivocal pledge to preserve their polity inviolate, 
and accordingly in their address to the king they expressed themselves 
in terms of the warmest gratitude and attaehment. 

But the character of the men who were called to the parltamoit 
which met in January, 1661, and the course of proceed- ^ 
ings in that assembly, tended much to disturb this feeling 
of security. The earl of Middleton acted a? comniissioner ; and his 
leading colleagues were the earls of Laudertlale, Glencnirn, Crawford, 
and Rothes, In the hands of these persons the parliament proved to be 
perfectly manageable, the few who might have raised their voice on the 
aide of the kirk, or in the hope of preserving some remnant of civil 

. • Wodrow, i. I— 13t 
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freedom, being deterred by a fear of the penalties to which their past . 
oonduet bad exposed them. 

By a aeries of acts, passed in quick suceesskm, ilw * crown was not 
Its pnenA" ^"^7 restored to all the prerogatiTes claimed in its behalf 

inf;^— epittco- previous to the dvil war, but its power was so augmented 
pac y restored. „ j^^^ the subjcct the BcmblaDce of liberty, the 
doctrine of passive obedience being; coupled with a prohibition of all 
meetings for conference on public affairs as contrary to law. All per- 
sons holding oliicc were required to avow their approval of the tlavish 
tenets thus put forth hy siihscribing to them, and even the league and 
coTcnaut was virtually annihilated. These measures prepared the way 
for the manorable " Redasory act," by which all that had been done 
in the parliaments of Scotland since 1640 was declared void, and the 
kirk was at once placed in snbjection to those laws which in the reign 
of James the Firt^t, and in the early years of his successor, had grafted 
epiicopa^, in a slightly ruodified form, on the presbyterianism of the 
Scottish establishment. This measure was more opposed than those 
whicli preceded it, mainly on the ground that the sanction of the crown 
had been repeatedly given to the provisions which it was framed to re- 
sciTid. But it was maintained that those concessions had been made 
while the crown was subject to constraint, and that in consequence they 
were not to he regarded as binding. The independents had often foe* 
warned their high-minded brethren the presbyteiians, that, on this 
plea, the cavaliers would not fail to undo in the day of their power, 
whatever had been done against them in the day of their weakness. 
That plea, disingenuous as it may be, was now openly urged, and with 
cnmpletc success. The niou who liad been thus deceived looked around 
with astonishment and dismay, and would have expos^ed and resisted 
the iniquity of the snare in which they were taken, but they found their 
synods suppressed, and iheir call for a general assembly treated with 
derision. The assembly of the estates which did these things was 
called the ** drunken parliament,*' so common wss it far its members 
to be seen deciding on questions of law and religion amidst the fomes 
of intozicstion*. 

This sulnniBaion on the part of the Scottish parliament and people 
Pkw«euti<m ^ attributed in greet measure to the intim i 1 a t i on held 

and de-iih of out hy the nrrost of llie marquis of Argj'le and of James 
Ott^i^"'^ Guthrie, the former tlie most popular of the nobilitv who 
had avowed adherence to the covenant, and tiie latter one 
of the most effective preachers among the less moderate of the Scottish 
clergy. The part which Argyle had taken with the covenanters, and 
particularly ^inst Montrose* and the degree in^hich he had recognised 

* Wodrow, L 13-^7* Clarendon's Life« ii. 88—101. BaiUie's Letters, ii. 444 
Bwnet, L KM— 117. 
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tlie power of the CromweOt, made him an olgect of special Kaentment 
with the royaliati in both Iciiigdoiiu, while hia abilitieat together with 
hia active and independent tcmpet-, aeemed to render it improbable that 
he i^uld be founcf to oonform himself quietly to the new coune of 
affairs. On hia appearance at Whitehall, a few weeks after the Restora- 
tion, for the purpose 'of presenting himself to the king, he was placed 
under arrest and hxlgcd in the Tower, and after ihv dcluy of several 
months, uiid nuicli dcliberutiou, he was sent to be tried hy hia coemiea 
in tlie Scottish pailiument. 

The most material of the chargei* on wliich the prosecutors of Argyle 
afibcted to mt their judgment againat him were not proved ; nor could 
the aubatance of any of them have bcin made capital, except by the aid 
of that foul blot in the hiatory of Scottiah lcgialation--^e law agains 

leaaing making," which ezpoaed a man to the punishment of deatK 
if convicted of speaking diareapectfuUy concerning' the kine, or the 
persona belonging to hie government*'. It was felt that fWther evi- 
dence was desirable. Several letters were now f;M]ipli( d by general Monk, 
received by liiiu from the marquis some tinir Ijclore, in which were 
some htroiig ex])re8sion8 hostile to the claims of the exiled family, and 
favuuruble to those of the ruling powers, iiut there was nutiuiig in this 
new piece of treachery on the part of that deapieable peraon, to prevent 
any man from aeeing that the legal gmlt or innocence of the accuaed 
waa in fact a point of amall conaideration with hia opponenta. Their 
determination, aiiaing in part from their hatred and partly from their 
fears, was to put him out of the way, and hewaa eondemncd accordii^ly. 

Two daya only intervened between the sentence and the execution. 
The enemies of the sufferer sometimes spoke of him ns deficient in cou- 
rage; but his conduct on the scafluld belie<l tlir iiiij)utfitioii, nnd so<rroat 
was the sympathy in his ffivotir among the peoj)le, that his prosecutors, 
ihoui^h they exposed bis head in the place where that of his groat rival 
Montrose had been exhibited, abstained, in other respects, iqqi 
from making any ahow of exultation over hia fate. The ' 
marquia died profeaaing hia attachment to the kirk and the covenant f. 

Jamea GuUirie waa aentenced to die, aa having given publicity to 
opinions concerning the powers of the church and of the crown incom- 
patible with civil subordination. During hia trial, and upon the scaffold, 
Guthrie renewed his avowal of the obnoxious tenets which he had been 
accustomed to inculcate. Among his followers, his memorv was long 
revered as that of a martyr to the covenant — the symbol, in ^heir esteem, 
of the only true Christianity. 

• ?pp pp. 295 and 2(W» of this rohime. 

+ Wodrow, i. fi. Biirm-t, i. 122 — 125. Howeb's State Trials, v. 1369— ]i>08. 
See the character of Argyle, as drawn by Clarendon, Contin. ol Life, ii. 98 — IQ\^ 
and with mon fairoeu hy Laing, Hist. iV. 11—16 ; for (he coudua of Monk, 
Madunala'a Ifamoin, 30, 40 ; and BaiUic^ ih 4ftl— 45S. 
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The goveinincnt, liavins^ difTuscd tenor ninung the covenanters by 
D 1 r 't f seventies, prorogued the parliament. Sharp, bo fa- 

i>h«r^^£pi». viUar had he hecome with diMimuletioii, etiU profetted 
«viKT ra* himself an atdent friend of the kirk, and assured his 
brethren, that everything hitherto done, had been done 
with a view to its more secure estabUshment, no act in relation to it 
since 1640 being sufficiently free from eiception to serve as a sure foun-* 
(lation for all time to come. But on his appearance before the king, 
this man, in common with Middleton and Glencairn, urged the monarch, 
with much vehemence, to lose no time in restoring the episcopacy 
of the Scottish church as set up by James the First, and as confirmed iu 
the next reign. Lauderdale, Crawford, and the young duke of Hamilton, 
aw danger of such an undertaking, and, influenced by their eounsela, 
king began again to hesitate. But the lEea) of Sharp, strengthened by 
that of Clarendon, and, we regret to add, by that of the duke of Ormond, 
in the c^ prevailed. 

Charles despatched a letter to the Scottish council by the hands of 
Sharp and the carl of Rothes, w hich declared his fixed purpose to re- 
store the church of Scotland to its right irovernment by bishop?, after 
the manner settled by law previous to the late troubles. In this docu- 
ment the king endeavoured to reconcile his present conduct with hia 
previous dedarations. If his subjects should view his present oonne 
of proceedings with surprise, they were admonished that it became them 
to remember that he was still acting according to the promise whicb 
bound him to support the religion of the country as established by law, 
the change which had taken place being not in him, but in the law, by 
reason of the subsequent acts of the legislature ! The council issued a 
proclamation to the efi'ect of the king's letter, and adopted vigorous 
measures to t-uppress every indication of the disufl'ection which it was 
foreseen would ensue on it& pulilication. Sharp obtained the reward of 
his perfidy in the primacy of the Scottish church ; and bad still the 
effrontery tu represent himself as taking that burdeu upon him, purely 
that he might employ his new powers for the behoof of his^thrent 
These powers, both in the case of the archbishop mui of his suffiragans, 
were so much greater than those with which their predecessors before 
the civil war had been invested, that from January, 1662, the presby- 
terian discipline in Scotland may be said to have been at an end. In 
the administration of di8cij)line the prelates were left to avail them- 
selves of ihe^ counsel or assistance of the inferior clergy at their own 
discreUon, and, as the conclusion of these memorable proceedings, were 
invited to resume tlieir seats in parliament as a branch of thelegislature. 
It will not be questioned that the government of Scotland at this 
juncture required the exercise of a strong hand. But in this policy 
everything wu bad. The fondest hopes of the people were blighted. 
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and tlieir religious foeliii^ shocked to the last degree. The laity who 
were active in effecting tlu8 change were, for the greater part, the must 
vicious men <^ their times ; on the episcopal bench thete was not a 
man, with the exception of Robert Leighton, whose character could 
tend to leconci^ the people to their authority, while the inferiw clergy, 
who consented to be forced upon a reluctant community, were commonly 
the most incompetent luul immoral of their order.* 

If the feeling opposed to episcopacy and to arhitniry power in Scot- 
land was not sutl'icient to i)revent the adoption of s'lich 
measures in that country, we must nut hope to see the ignSI" 
ntfuirs of Ireland conducted on any better principle. The 
puritan interest in that kingdom had become considerable during the 
last twenty years, but availed little as opposed to the resolution which 
was now formed to restore protestant Cj^soopacy and the liturgy as the 
only tolerated polity and worship. In Ireland, the questions which oc' 
casioned the greatest difficulty, were those renting to property. The 
changes in this respect since the time of Strafford were so nimicrous 
and complicated as to aflord little prospect of a satisfactory '^ctfliiiient. 
The proti'stun(8 were divideil into two great classes, the old inluihilants 
and the new adventurers ; and these were distiiium-hcd from each other 
as royalists or parliamentarians, and by their religious preferences as 
episcopalians or puritans* Nor were the catholics more exempt from 
the elements of discord. These parties had crossed and i«-cros8ed the 
path of eadt other during the revdutions of the last twenl^ years, and 
each now looked upon his neighbour with an augmented feeling of re^ 
sentment or distrust, and all became petitioners to the equity or the 
favouritism of the government, for the confirmation of alleged rights, 
or the redress of alleged grievances. 

In a decl iralion framed to meet these jarrinir preteiirtiotis, tlic mo* 
narch divided the claimanu into six classes: — tlie advculiurrH, who had 
purchased their possessions on securities held out to iheni by the govern- 
ment ; the soldiers and ofHcers, who were |>0B3e8B0r8 of land in lieu uf 
arrears ; the protestants, embracing the classes of nooents and inno- ^ 
cents; and two classes of catholics. The publishing of this declaration 
was followed by tedious debates and litigations. Each par^ sent their 
del^atcs to the English court, either to secure their interests as pro- 
vided for in the royal declaration, or to protect themselves against the 
losses which they saw reason to apprehend from the nature of that 
document. The catholic party managed their cause with singular in- 
discretion, and were perhaps the greatest suflerers ; but no party wms 
satished, not even the adventurers and soldiers, for whom the greater 

* Baillie'» Lettm, ii. 457--4CI. Wodrow, i. 02-118. Burnst, 1. l.HO—ldS. 
375, 37(>. " Sydwrfe n-nn removed to l>e lii^hop of Orkney. Sharp WM f rderfd to 
find out proper men for lilliiig uu thti oiber sees. The clioioe wu geneially very 

bad." /£kLm 

2n 
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provision apponrod to have been inatk. When the declaration nhtalncd 
the sanction of parliament, its execution was assigned to a body of com- 
missioners nnconnected with Irish alTuiri?, \Nho, as they failed to obtain 
unmixed approbation from any class of litigants, may be presumed to 
have discbaTged their trust with tolerable equity. It appears that under 
the oommonwealth nearly half the profitable lands of Ireland were for- 
feited. About one-third of these lands were granted to the Irish, the 
remainder became the fixed property of the English* 

It was not possible that questions of this nature should be brought 

to any kind of settlement, without spreading a large mea- 
^rwRj^of dis- g^j,^ q£ discontent on r the three kingdoms. At the s^amc 

time, the arbiti ai v iLuiiicr which characterised the general 
proceedings of the government, in relation both to civil and ecclesiastical 
aflairs, not only confirmed the hostility of those who had predicted some 
auch course of CTents, but served to justify their pretensions to more 
sagacity than their neighbours, and everywhere added to^the number of 
their partisans. Aeeordingly, little more than twelve months had passed 
siu(» the return of the king, when an impartial observer expressed him- 
self concerning the manners of the court, and the feelings of the people, 
in the foUowinc: terms : *' At court, things are in a very ill condition, 
there being so much enndation, poverty, and the vices of drinking, 
swcarinu', and loose amours, that I know not what will be the end of it 
but confusion. The clergy also arc so high, that all pco])lc I meet with 
protest against their practice. In short I see no content or satisfaction 
anywhere, in any sort of people." f 

The Isrge expenditure of the government, and the consequent burden of 
NeeeMltiea of texation, would not be regarded fiivourably during such a 
the govern- state of pojuilai fLrling. The convention parliament had 

found it less diflicult to name 1200,000/. as the future re- 
venue of the crown, than to fix on the sources from which that sum ?h«»uld 
be obtained. Three-fourths oidy of the specified amount reached the trea- 
sury during the first year; and the indolence of the king, together with 
the sort of connexions wliich his strongest propensities disposed liini to 
form and perpetuate, never failed to make his occasional promises on mat> 
ters of economy of email effect. His debts at the Restoration were con- 
siderable, and to these the expenses of his coronation and some othera 
were added. In the mean time, alaige amount of arrears had become due 
to the army; while the naval force was sinking rapidly to decay, and 
the store* were so far exhausted that five ships could not be fitted for se» 
without great difficulty. This want of money, which beset the king in 

• Carte's Ormoiid, il'. 20.*— Iceland, iii. chap. 3. The substance of the tng- 
IuOl Act of Uniformity wu adopted and enforced in Ireland. CoUter, ii. 874. 
Throngh tlie f nflnenee of the lord-prinuite Bnitnlmit a refoltitioa was paned ^hUh 
nqnired tho members of the Irish parliament " to receive the SBCramailt of the 
Supper from his grace's hands." Rawduu Papers, 157, 

t FtfTh !• 11^ 141. 284» et n/tfi. 
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the iirst year of kis reigu, attended him to the end of his dayi, and was 
not more unfa?ourab1e to hie contentment u a man than to hie repu- 
tation ai a Bovereign — io diigiaeeful were the means to which he at 
length descended in tte hope of diminiihing his embarrassments. 

But it should he observed, as a material fact in our higtoiy, that this 
profligacy of the court operated strongly in fiivour of the , , 

ultimntc liberty and prosperity of the nation. It served profligacy of 
by degrees to moderate the excessive feeling of loyalty the ooun on 
cverjwliere nifniirej^f ut the Resturation, and, l)y giving rise Ji',*J|||j2bT ^ 
to ;i party ^vh()Si: pintcsscd object was to watch over the 
interests of the "cuinitrVf" as distinct Irom those of the " court," pre- 
pared the way for the Revolution of 1688, the Act of Toleration, and 
the Bill of Right!. What would hafe been our present condition, had 
the character of Charley the Second been that of anothet Henry the 
Seventh? • 

In the spring of 1661 Charles became the husband of the infanta 
of Portugal — partly in compliance with the wishes of his 
council, who li(»])rf| by this means to impose some restraint ^^arrisfs * 
on his licci tiuus habits, and partly in the expectation of 
d(!riviiig a ^^^easonable supply of money from that source. Catherine, 
the new queen, was described by the king, soon after his first interview, 
as a person posscaaing ** as much agrccablcuess in her looks as he had 
evef seen,** and a eonntenance which bespoke her *' as good a woman 
as ever was bom.*' The conduet of the monarch toward this amiable 
and defencelese woman is one of the worst ]Knnts in his character, and 
shows that he was not incapable of descending to the meanest acts of 
cruelty w in n sufficiently prompted by selfishness. The people were re* 
concilod to a catholic alliance by tlic pros^icct which it opent'd to them 
of a free trade Aviih part of Africa and of the Ka.st Indict, as well as with 
Portugal and her colonics. But Charles liimi^elf derived little of the 
kind of aid from his marriage which he had hoped to obtain. The lilting 
out of an armament to aid the Portuguese fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and of another to take posseesion of Tangier and Bombay, which had 
been ceded to the crown of England by the marriage treaty, consumed a 
great part of the 350,000/. which he had received with the princess 
as the pecuniary portion of her dower. 

Clarendon shared in the distress of his eovereign, and the more as it 

• ** Sir Thomas tells me, in good earnest, that lie believes llie parliament (which 
comes to sit afirain next week) will be trouhlesome to the court and the clerffy, 
ivhich God forbid 1 But they Me thinga carried so by inv lord-cbanceilor, and 
tome others, that they will not endure it.** Pepys, Nor. IS, 1601. ** Great jea.. 

lotisios now in tlie ]inrliamont-hoti«e. The lord-chann 11. r. it srcms, taking occa? 
siun from the lute plot to raise fean in the peopie, did project the raiding of an 
army forthwith, beside the constant militia, think!n|r to make the duke of York 

penorjil. I^;t tl;o Ih-iiso said, in verv ctmmi ttTin';. fl'cy wrrc prim ii too wise to he 
fooled again into another army, siuce tbcy had found tliat a man comamndiug an 

army need not to beholden to sny one to make him a king/* Hid. Jan. ligs, 

2a2 
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was rumoured by his enemies that, had the govemmeDt availed itsdf 
of the feeliug which aeoompsnied the restoration of the monarchy, 
the KCttrrenoe of such difficulties would have been prevented. It wns 

Proposal to cnnimnnlv snid, that a plan liad been matured at tliat 
make the kintr juncture to render the king independent of the partiujony 
IwtiOT w ntr ""^ caprice of parliaments, by securing to him a revenue 
of two millions a-year; that cvcii Southampton had con- 
curred in the project i but that the whole was frustrated by the chan- 
cellor, who said that to place the king in such circumstances would be to 
make him independent, not only of parliament, but of men of character 
as his ministers, and to deliver everything into the hands of the piofligste 
retainers of the court. It is probable that there was some truth in this 
rumour, and Clarendon's opposition to such a proposal might have resulted 
from the cause mentioned ; or he might have lieen sngacious enough to 
see that, favourable as the feeling of the niuinent may have been, the 
intention of such a scheme would have been too obvious, so much s^o 
as not only to have ensui-cd its failure, but to liave generated deep sus- 
picion and hostility. Certain it is, that in 1662 talk of this nature was 
common, and the ear of the king was familiar with insinuations which 
pointed to the chancellor as the main cause of his difficulties.* 

In jm evil hour Chrendon suggested that Dunkirk, then in possession 
Sale of Dim- ^ English, should be sold to the French, and the pur- 
kirk, chase-money applied to meet present exigencies. Charles 
consented : the council was dividctl ; and every man betrayed 
his solicitude to be free from the responsibility of the 
project. The tale, however, was effected at the sum of 500,000/. The 
clianccllor exercised his utmost ingenuity to separate himself from tiie 
odium connected wiili this transaction ; but the people looked upon 
him as its chief agent, and documents since made public have justified 
the common impression. The popular indignation gave the name of 
Dunkirk House" to a superb mansitm built by Clarendon about this 

* See (he accoant of this matter in Burnet, t. 160; in Welwood's Meuiuirs, ISC, 
197. Clwendon hiimelf makes no mention ofit In hfs Life, Init tre find it credited 

very ppncr.illy from l-.i" o wn timo tf> the present, thoagh the account in Pi [i\ .<< 
differs a little from that given by the wrilem altove mentioned : — " Sir W. Coveairy 
dill tell me it ait the wisest thing that was ever .said to the kin^ lijr any ratesman of 
liis time ; and it was by my lord-treasuror tliat is dead, whom, I find, he takes for 
a very gre.it statesman, that when the king did show himself forward iiir posMn^ 
the net of indemnity, he did advise the king that he would hold his hand in dola^ 
il, liU he had got liii power reetorcd tiiat luid been diminished by the l>te times* 
nnd hit reventie settled in sneh a manner m he miglit depend upon mmwlf witliout 
restin^^ njum j irli aniPtils. and then pass it. But my lord-chancclior. who thought 
he could have the command of parliaments for ever, becaase. for the king's siUce, 
tliejr were trilling to grant for n while all the king desired, did fnrcM for ita Itein^ 
done, nnd sn it was ; and from that time the ktiii^' wns aide tn do nothing almost 
with the parliament.'' iv. 270. 277< One may hope that the facts of this case were 
not quite so unfavourable to Coventry and Southamptim as tlie alMve represents* 
tion would make them. It is only substantial truth, probably, that wc find in any 
of the accounts that have reached us. See in the Rawdon papers an insunce of the 
manner in which the flsrl of BHiiol MBWiiflMS advcvisd to thU tovic in the heariar 
of th0liing,.J64. 
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time as lils residence ; but we have no proof of its being built, as was 
trcncrally believed, with bribe-money received from the French king. 
The sole object of the minister in this proceeding appears to have been 
to relieve the wants of bis muster.* 



CUAPTER III. 

Tlie Ctiminons claim the rtglit to inspect the puMio nrcnontu — Call for war with 
the l>utch, large Mif|»lies voted— Change in the Mode of Taxation — its effect on 
the pvltttcii] power oiT the Clergy— the Commons establish their right tu appro* 
priate the Supplies and .to examine pubh'c accounts — Origin of ilu- War with 
Holland— Sea fight off Yamaouth — Produces no decided effect — Immoral aspect 
of the War— Sea-fight of foar day*— Defeat of De Ruyter by Monk and Prince 
Kupprt— ;\Iistaken policy of tlie KiiL,!is]i Government — The Dutch in the Thames 
and iMi'dway — Knd of the War— (Ji neral discontent. The Plague in London, 
its OOiir.sp and extent — its synij'tiuns — means employed to counteract It— lla 
effect on the People — it abates. 'J liu trreat Fire — its origin — its progress and 
extent — Distress and Consternation of tlio pe<ipic — Conduct of the King and the 
Court. KfTect of the ronchision of the War on the popular feeling — L'npopu* 
larity of CUrendon — Death of Southampton— Fall of Ciarendon unavoidable — 
Be ft abandoned by the King— Impeaohad bjr dia GouBMna— LwfH liw KiRfdon 
•—Gondnet of the Franeh Govanmant toward him Hewaindar of hie daja. 

It has appeared that during the first seven yean of this reign, both the 
government and the legidature discovered a growing spirit 

- . . , . J° * ,. , " . * The commons 

of mtolerenoe in matters of religion. There wore orcnm- ^aim th« right 
stances, however, even during that interval, which he- of inspecting 
spoke the returning vigour of the Constitution. The men J^?Jj['||iJ 

who were so forward to cnnct laws which seemed to ncronnt 
every hliadc of dissent from tlic cstablislied rlnirch as so much political 
delinquency, were anxious to protect and encourage the national indus- 
try, and were not only moderate, all things considered, in their grants as 
guardians of the public money, but soon began to manifest a disposition 
to adopt messnres with a view to secure the application of the sums 
voted to their specified ohjects. So many .were the complaints preferred 
by the commons in the session of 1663, and so conaiderable was the 
check which .the house evinced a determination to impose on the exer- 
cises of the prerogative with regard to all matters of taxation and ex- 
penditure, that Charlof adverted in terms of decj) regret to thcpc sicna 
of a falliiiL;; off from their old alacrity in his service. By fair j-ronuses, 
however, by complying with several of the demands made upon him, and 
more esiptcially by professing a willingness to submit the public accounts 
to the inspection of a committee, the king succeeded at that time in ob- 
taining a grant of four subsidies. No further grant was made when the 

* Clarciu^.n's Life, ii. nf?r?- nf)l. Pnpors, xxi.— XXT. LottrtS d'EttTSdcS, «M 
Mt/pia. Combe's Sale of Dunkirk. Pepjs, ii. 3(i9. 
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two houBes were aieemlited in the early pert of the Mowing year, bat 
the monarch was permitted, agreeably to his with, to collect the hearth- 
money*— a tax of twenty eliillings yearly upon every chimn(r|r'— by his 
own officers. Charlea lioped to derive a large increase of revenue from 
this change ; but his expectations wero only partially realised, while the 
conduct of Ills agents served to render the tax the most odious of his 
reign.* 

When tlie parliament asscnibled on the twenty-fourth of November 
in the sanic year, the people were loudly demanding that war 
^ tihsDotdi ^ immediately declared against the Dutch. Charlea 
—largs sup- assured the commons that hia poverty, the probabk ex* 
pijcs voted. p^„^ ^ ^ debta whieh he had already 

incurred in prospect of it, made it indis])ensable that a 
grant of not less than 800,000/. should be placed at his disposal ; and so 
prevalent and so strong was the desire to commence hostilities, that on 
the second day of the session that f;uni \v;i8 vi tcd us the annual grant 
towanlthc expenses of the war for the next tlucc year?. Hut to name 
the sources from which this extraordinary contribution should lie raised, 
furnished occupation to the commons during nearly three months.f 

Consequent upon the plan ultimately adopted, a great change waa in- 
Chanire in the ^^"^^ ^ mode of taxation. The old method of 
nods of tasa* raising money by subsidies ceased. We hear no more 
<lon. {^fter this time of tenths or fifteenths, but of monthly aa- 

aeaaments, and of contributions levied in the manner of our present 
system. It was natural that the rovalists should recur to the ancient 
practice of the Constitution, restoring to the clergy their former rights in 
regard to taxation. But the history of the Long Parliament ]iointed to 
more certain and easy methods of bringing the resources of the country 

* Pari. Hist. iv. 263. 288. " There hare been more paint and iimisnal ways 

taken to kindle the old f:it:il fi'r^rs and jealousies t?ir\n I tliotiirht I should ever have 
lived to have seen, or at le-ist to liave seen so con nteiia need." — The king's speech at 
the prorofration in July Idii'X "This month (May 31) the greatest news is the 
height and heat that tlie FarUament ia in, in inquiring into the rerenne, which 
flispleoaes the cotirt, and their taek wa r Ju eai to give the king any money.** Pepyn, 
ii. •!.). .'i2, r)3. nr., ."fi. K ili-li, I^;t, it rLlous n» the pas I i.iir.ent Iiad become 

of the court, it complied with the wishes of the king at this time in repealing tb« 
triennial Ullf aa derogatory to the prerogatlre of the crown." Another Mil 
however was adopted whirh required, in less o1>n(>«:t iis torms, that ihr moctinef 
of parliament should not be intermitted more than three yenrs. Charles st.nted to 
the parliament tliat the imperative proTisions of the former act were particularly 
iinrKreptable to him, as they tended" to pennnde foreign princes that Enpland was 
nut governed under a monarch.'* Clarendon, who had otmtributed to the pa&sing 
of this bill, was now rebenMBt In calling fer its repcaL Bui Hist* it, S9S» 
Arlington's Letters, ii. 19. 

t Pari. Hist. ir. 292—308. Tlie eaact ram Toted was 2.477..B00/, to be paid in 
twelve quarterly p.iwncnts, ccmmencint? from the 2.)th of Dwemher last. The 
king published hia declaration of war ou the 22nd of February, it was observed 
that, in the list of tweatf>two privy-oomieiUocs whose names were attadted to 
tho^e of Clarendon and SonthamptoQ were not found. Arilngton^ Letters» Ii. 
Gl. 64. 
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to the aid of the govemtnent tluin by meant of tubiidics, and at thii 

juncture the utility of the precedent served to counteract the general 

prejudice with regard to ite origin. 

In the train of this change, however, followed another, not leu worthy 

of observation, affecting the rights of the clergy. Accord" , _ . 

' 1 1 . 1 J r 1 ■ Itt effect on 

ing to ancient usage, uuuisturbed from very early times j„,iitical 

until the recent troubles, the clergy were not liable to be P"^"*?'" of Uis 
taxed, except by » vole of tliclr rcproontatives, a!*sciu- 
bled as the two huuses of CMiivocatiou. With rt irard to supplies, in 
common with every tin ng coimectcd in any niauiier with the secular 
interests of the laitv, the resolutions of the convocation depended for 
their efficiency on die sanction of parliament. But the clergy could 
not he taxed in any case without the consent of the hody by which 
they were separately represented. In the new system it was not easy to 
act upim this distinction between lay and clerical property, and, to meet 
the exigency of the hour, the clergy were prevailed upon to suspend the 
ezerciHC of ibeir ri'^bt in tliis pai ticular. But the power thus'placcd in 
abeyance was never resumed ; and it uv sooner ceased to be neces- 
sary that the cler<j;y ehould be asj^embled in oidur that tlie proj)erty of 
the church migiit be made to bear its part in the burdens of the state, 
than the proceedings of the two houses of convocation sunk into a 
matter of mere form. With the loss of their power to grant money, all 
their other Ainctions seemed at once to have expired, and from that time 
the only apparent purpose of their meeting has been to receive a messaga 
from the sovereign, as the head of the churcli, which has dismissed them 
from time to time to the sphere of their pastoral duties. This important 
change in the ecclesiastical constitution is remarkable, not only as it 
took place almost iin])erccptibly, without the interference ol any direct 
law on the subject, but in an age when zeal in support of the church was 
carried to an extreme unknown in our history since the accession of 
Elizabeth, In conscr|ucnce of the loss thus sustained, the clergy ob- 
tained their right of voting as freeholdcn at elections.* 
- It was during this session, and the session of the following 
year, that the commons succeeded in establishing their Tlie eommons 
right to appropriate supplies toparticular purposes, and also ^l'^^^^^^^^^ 
to appoint commissioners for auditing public accounts. j),iHtfsii|.'(Ti?^ 
Precedents of this nature had occurred under ihc J'lun- to iuapea 
taganct princes, and the practice had been resumed by the 
parliament assembled a little before the death of James the —luye. 
First. Clarendon opposed the revival of this usage with great vehe* 
mence, denouncing it as a course of proceeding which must prova 
deeply injurious to the crowi^ But Chartes flattered himself that pro- 
mises concerning the objects to which public money should be applied 

* £chard, Uist. Kn^laud, p. 818. Balph, i lOd. 
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might ho ill most cases easily evaded, and as tlic sum required was not 
to be obtained without great dilEculty, if at all, except on this condition, 
it was complied with. The consequenceft were <^ the highest imporU 
ance to the future power of the parliament, and to general liberty. From 
this time it became an acknowledged rule that tlie money voted by the 
.commouB should be voted to specific objects: thu made it necessary 
that estimates relating to the sums required for those objects should be 
laid before the house ; and also that tlie puhlic disbursements should be 
subject to examination ; and from the wliole there resulted to parliament 
the means of placing a considerable check on every branch of public 
expenditure. It was not until the session of 1666, when there was 
abundant reason to suspect that no small portion of the money voted in 
aid of the w^ar with the Dutch had passed iuto the bands of mistresses, 
and been oAerwise misapplied, that a committee of examination waa 
appointed. Charlea and his court availed themselves of every possible 
expedient to prevent this scruliny, but without effect. By this time four 
mUlions had been voted and raised in support of the war, but of the 
manner in which two millions three hundred tliousand pounds of that 
money had been expended no arcoiuit coidd be given.* 

The hostilities which made it necessary that the parliament should 
Origin of the 8^*^"^ ^^^^^ large sums of money, and that the government 
war with Uul- should submit to this parliamentary control in matters of 
expenditure, owed their existence in part to the doee al* 
liance which subsisted between the United Provinces and France, but 
much more to the jeaUnisy with which the English and Dotob, as the 

♦Pari. Hist. ir. 334, n37, 33R. Pepys, writinfr on Spptemher 23, 1 6fiC, says, 
" Mr. Wayth and I by water to Whitehail, and there at Sir G. Cartaret's lodginga 
sir W.Coventry met, and w« did debate the whole business of our aoooants to w 
pariiament, where it appears to iis lhat the charj^e of the war, from September 1604 
to this Michachn;is, will have been 3,200,000/., and we liave paid in that time 
wnaewhat more than 2,200,000/., ro that we owe above 90.000/. : but our method of 
accmmting, though it cannot, I believe, l>e far wide from the ntark, yet will not 
•bide a strict examination, if the pariiaraent tbould be tfoubleaome.' Here hap- 
pCiii (1 ii pretty c|uestinii of ^ir W. Coventr y, whether this aecounl of ours will not 
put my lord treasurer todiSictiUy to tell what it become of all the money the parlia- 
meiit nave fUren In thh time for the war* which hath amoontcd to about 4,000,000/., 
which nobody there could answer." The same writer states, in an entry of tlie Jio.xt 
month, that the moneys unaccounted for wore 2.390.000/., and that, when the 
eonntry party was demanding the appointment of commis.tioners to inspect these 
accounts on oath, it "made the kinp and court mad; the king piviup order to my 

lord chaml>erluin to send to tlie playhouses and h houses, to bid all the parlla* 

mcnt men tbat were there to po to the parliament presently ; but it was carried 
against the oourt by thirty or forty Toicev." We may lafely conclode that many 
itemi introdaced to brin^ the areonnts even Into thie etafe woaM not "bear a atrirt 
amninHtioii." Tlie Sim: of -lO.nooA had been lately })ut down to the queen, iiistt.ul 
of 4,000/., and corrected at her command. This was no doubt done with the 
king** knovledge, and at a thne when he was wasting the qneen'i jointure on tlio 
iM^itrnments of his pleasures. Tlie enrl of Soudiampton oiTended the lady Castle- 
niainc, and the king hardly le&s, by r<;iusing to honour the orders of that profligate 
woman for the payment of her bi'lls flrom the privy puVM. Pepyir Bcpt 99, Oct, 
8, 10; also pp. 210. 377 370« et a/«k', 
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grett comxnercUl powen of Europe, fcgirded eacli odwr. Fnnet 
and Spsin were isXi die leading itateB of the continent, and the 
states of the Netberlands, in common with all the lesser powers in the 
south of Europe, were in alliance with the one or the other of tliote 
monarchies. DcnTnark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, forming almost a 
world of their own, acted more iTidt pcndently ; but among the states that 
were 80 situated as to be cxposeil to more immediate interference on the 
part of France, or from the house of Austria, the protestants, in general, 
continued to take part with the former, and the Catholics with the latter. 
These cireunistances msde the alliance of England of the ntmost im- 
portance— in ftet, the questiona of war and peaoe^ as affecting Europe 
at large, might have been kept almost at her disponL But, while sub- 
ject to sucli counsels as began to pieyail soon after the Restoration, it 
was not to be expected that a wise use would be made of these advan- 
tages. 

The princi]nil causes of the war which commenced between England 
and Holland in the spring of 1GG5 are sulbciently obvious, bnt the 
l>articnliir acts of aggression on wliich each party attempted to jiiHtily 
proceeding tu avowed hostilities are so many and so variously repre- 
sented, as to make it doubtfiil on which side' the greater blame in that 
respect may be said to haTe rested. De Witt, the great minister of 
Holland, was at the head of the party opposed to the prince of Orange, 
nephew to the king of England ; and from their solicitude to be at peace 
with the English commonwealth, had put frequent discourtesy upon 
Charles and his followers during their exile. Of late alto they had jjcr- 
niitted the exposure of caricatures which exhibited the English monarch 
as the captive of his mistrcs-scs, sunk in lethargy, and harassed by the 
want of means to satisfy the avaricious importunities of his chuaeu asso- 
ciates. Added to these considerations there was much in the puritanical 
complemn of the religion which prevailed in those provinces, and in the 
republican temper of their government, to render ,them unacceptable ; 
while the prospect of a popular war, beld put the promise of lai^e sup- 
plies, no mean portion of which might be readily diverted from public 
objects into channels of private gratification. Tlie duke of York shared in 
all the disaffection of the king with reuard to ihe ])eopk' of Holland, and, 
as head of thi- ICnclish African com]>aiiy, \va8 further disposed to encou- 
rage the jiassion for war on account of a claim to share in the trade on 
the coast of Guinea which ihuL company had asserted, but which the 
Dutch had shown themselves disposed to resist. At the same time, 
English traders were oppoeed to the Dutch tm their great rivals in every 
quarter of the globe, and the latter, much as they appeared to deprecate a 
war with England when it s^pied to be approaching, had not by any 
means so restrained their cupidity as to avoid furnishing strong gr nnds 
of complaint to such as were desirous from other causes of proceeding to 
cxtrcmitie?. English merchants set forth a long list of daniaoep m'nl to 
have been inflicted on their trade and property, under various pretexts. 
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by die Dutch, and deioribttd fhe pioceedingt of that people in all 
parts as cliaracteriaed hy unprincipled monopoly and afj^reaaioa. Com- 
plainta to thia ^foctwere laid before a committee of the house of com- 
mons, and were reported to be well founded. These coni])laints were 
heard during the last week in Marcli, and three weeks later the KnirliBh 
parliament pledged their lives and fortunes in support of the eft'urts of 
the government to obtain a redreaa of the " wrongs and dishoDoura ** 
which had been thus sustained. 

The Dutch, although professing a great deaire for peace, employed 
themadvea in making the moat vigorous preparatbna for irar. England 
waa not leaa active. Some montha before, air Robert Holmea had been de* 
apatched by the African company to secure their possessiona on the Guinea 
coast ; and it was ascertained ai^out this time, that the alleged diacovery of 
hostile intentions on the part of the Dutch governor had led the English 
admiral to extend his operations in thnt quarter somewhat bevond the line 
of the defensive. The Dutch complained; and Cliarles promised inquiry, 
and restitution to all who should be found to have been injured. This 
promise appeared to give satisfaction, as one article in the treaty between 
the Statea and England in 1662, provided that, upon any complaint be- 
tween the two powers, twelve montha ahould be aUowed for investigation* 
«id adjuatment, before either party ahonld proceed to any act of hoa* 
tility. But De Witt waa not disposed to abide by that provision. Ac* 
cording to an arrangement made some time before, a fleet of thirty aail 
had been sent, under the command of De Ruyter, to the Mediterranean, 
to join the ]'.nglit;h admiral, Lawsun, in punigliinu; the Algerines. The 
government uf Kngland had been observant of tlie manner in Avhich this 
fleet was equipped, and entertained little doubt that, uniler cover of the 
enteipriae in the Mediterranean, it waa destined to the coast of Guinea. 
In the monthi of Auguat De Ruyter parted from Lawaon under pretence 
of going in search of piratea near the Canary lalanda. He aailed di- 
rectly to the Guinea coast, expelled the^ English from their poaaeaaiona, 
seized a nund)cr of their trading-vessels, and extended his aggressions 
to fort Cormantin, on the Cold Cnast, wliich liad ulwavs been in tlie 
possession of Great Jiritain. The news of these proceedings did not 
reach England bcfuic lie middle of December. De Ruyter acted in 
this matter upon instrucUous received from Dc W'ni; and D'Estrades, the 
French ambaaaador at the Hague, justly mentions this proceeding as tlie 
immediate cause of the war.* 

All Datch vcsaela in the English porta were now aeiced, and many 
traders on their way from foreign stations were captured, but war waa not 
declared before the twenty-aecond of February. Early in May, the Engliah 

* " It is taken for granted hero that De Ruyt#r lias secret orders to go Atna tlia 
Mediterranean to Guioeai after he lus taken in provi»ii)ns Tor h\x moiitlis at Coles 
under colmir of making war upon the RToors of Snllfv."' l^'Kstrades, from the 
Hague, Oct. 30, 1C04. v.,1. i. 254. 2fM. _>7f^. 277 2«0— 304. Arlington's Let- 
ters, ii. 17— 48. Rdph, i. 0»— 102. 106— loy. Pari. HUt. iv. 897— 307. Pswa. 
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fleet, oonrialing of nearly a hundied aail, put to sea vnder Hie coinmiiid 

of the duke of York, prince Rupert, and the earl of Sandwidi. During 
several weeks this formidable armament scoured the coast of Holland, 
hut without provoking the appearance of an enemy. Toward the end 
of May the duke returned to Gunfleet, for repair?, and to take in water; 
and, the wind chantfiuK, the Dutch seized the I'avuurable moment, left the 
Texel, and suiicd in liic same direction. The hostile fleets cume within 
nght of each other on the first of June. On the following n^^^^ 
evening they were not more than two leagues apart, and Dutoh on thii 
something less than twice that distance from the coast near of Jnne. 
Yarmouth. At day-break next morning the English displayed their 
whole strength in an unbroken line. The Dutch squadronB, under the 
command of Opdam, tlie two Evcrtsons, StilUngwert, the youncer Van 
Tromp, 8chram, and Courtenacr, and iuchidina; a liundred and thirteen 
ships-of-war, were marshalled in the same order. In both fleets were 
numbers, in youth and age, from the firBt families, whu had volunteered 
as parties lu a combat which was expected to determine the poeitiou of 
their country among the naliona of £urope f<a i^es to come. The nig^t 
had been calm, the morning was clear and settled, the sea smooth, or 
only slightly disturbed by a steady wind blowing from the south-weat t 
*'a more proper day," says the duke, '* for disputing the mastery of the 



sea was never seen." 



The cngntrcment commenced at two o'clock in tlic nmrnintr, but, in 
ctMiscqucnce of the efi'orts made on both sides to gain the iuK ;iiitaLre of 
the wind, it <liil iint become irentral before ten. During the next four 
hours the duke and Opdam were htt adily opposed to each other, and the 
battle raged with various success in every direction. About two o'clock 
several ships which bad been disabled ngoined the duke, and renewed 
their attack on the squadron under command of Opdam with so muck 
vigour, that Uie enemy began to give way, and at this moment the 
admiral's ship, under a well directed fire from the Royal Charles, was 
seen to blow up. The sight of that disaater completed the dismay ; the 
flight became general ; and the chase continued until nightfall. The 
English then slackened pail, in olieditMice, it was sup])oscd, to the com- 
mand nf the duke, Init, according tn the account publibhcd by ihe duke 
and ins frientls, in consequence of the oiliciouB timidity and treachery 
of IJrunkcrd, groom of the bedchamber to his highness. It is certain 
that the eflect of this error was to deprive the victory of the great ad- 
vantage that might have been derived from it. More than eighty of tha 
enemy's ships escaped, but not without great damage. About twenty of 
the most considerable were destroyed or taken, and six thousand seamen 
were killed, and four thousand made prisoners. The English lost one 
ship only, and it was said that their slain and wounded did not exceed 
eight hundred, but in that number were several persons of distinction. 
The earls of Marlborough, Portland, and Falmouth, lord Muskerry, sir 
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Thomas LawBOBt and Mr. Boyle. eUtert ton to the earl of Burlingtoo, 
were mortally wounded.* 

In England the news of this victory was received with great exultation. 
I'roiliicoii no In HoUaod it Bpread general alarm, and made the populace 
decided e(T«?ct. clamorous for peace. Iy)uis also began to look on this dis- 
play of navfxl strength on the part of England with some apprehension, 
the ])088ession of the sovereignty of the sea by the Entrlish being un- 
avoidable, if the maritime j)owerof the Dutch Bhould be destroyed. His 
policy, accordingly, was to preserve the balance between them, and to use 
the one> as ctreiimataneea might require, in the way of a check upon 
the other. The war party in Holland placed the suocesacs of De Rnyter 
in the apring, againat tlus defeat of Opdam in the summer ; and the 
English had so far concentrated their power in preparations for the late 
action, and were so much wanting in activity for some time afterwardst 
that the Rpirit of the Dutch merchants bo'_'rin to revive as they saw their 
vessels make their way to the Tc.vel from ull jiurts with so much less 
injury than had been apprclicnded. Tlius, wliilc the fame of tlieir 
victory kept the English from entertaining the thought of concession ; 
the Dutch, profiting by the inaction of their opponents, and encouraged 
by their acquisitions in AfHca, and the friendly offices of France, were 
as little disposed aa their enemiea to think of a peace upon unfavourable 



But the moral aspect of this struggle wns everywhere lamentable. 
Inmoral "^^^ passion which mainly impelled the Dutch and English 
aspect of the was beyond doubt commercial ambition. In the indul- 
contest. gencc of this passion the English were jircjiatci to make 

war on a people w hose institutions and general character w crc more in 
harmony with their own than those of any other state in Europe, and by 
whose alliance they might have preserved the balance of European 
politica on the side of protestantism, and of the principles of freedom. 
The Dutch and the French, on the other hand, notwithstanding they hsd 
been so sssiduous since the Restoration in proclaiming their hostility to the 
parties who had ruled in England during the twelve years immediately 
preceding that event, now engaged in a secret negotiation, the object of 
which was to carry fin a double war against the Enirlisli monarch, the aid 
of France bcini; cxtt n it il, in various ways, to the Hollanders, and thein- 
Ihience of both guvcrnuK-nts being cmjdoyed to weaken the covernment 
of England by prosecuting intrigues vkiih the puritans, republicans, and 
all daaaes of disaffected persons in England, Scotland, and elsewhere. But 



* Life of James 1. 405— 410. RalpV 1. 1 10. PepriJi. 274— S83. 

f D'Kstr.ndrs itatps thathsftMind Dp ^Vitt aixl lii-; party in great alarm on tlie 
return of their fleet, but that Van Tromp laid the whole blame ol the iW'nMtr on 
the mUrondiict of the nmjority of the principal oflleers, sad so revived (he bj>irit3 of 
De Witt by his oomnmiuGStionB fhftt h« be^wno " proud at ercr.*' — D«spau'hct« 
June I8th« 
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even this condnott liule ai it sceoided with the ]mblic principles of 
thoee powen, and ctpeeiftUy with the private profeiaioos of Louia to his 
brother of England, was hardly disreputable, if compared with theaffiiir 
at Bergen, where the Danei and the English, in the hope oi suddenly 
seizing on the vessels and property of the Dutch in that port, were 
parties to a vifjlutioti of l'imuI faith tliat would for ever hiive exchided 
a private person from holiiiug any [ilace iu the society of hom st men.* 

The kiiiij^ uf Denniaik, in common with Louis, was t)io kiiii>niRn of 
the king of England ; but the Danish government, alter descending to 
the treachery adverted to against the Dutch, entered into a treaty with 
the States and with France, which excluded the veasels of England from 
every port on the coast of Eun^, between the extremitiea of Norway and 
Bayonnef. By this time Louis had of course thrown off the ^^^^ 
mask ; and it should be remarked that the policy of this mu- ' ' "' 
liarch during his long reign oontribute<i much to this general corruption of 
public principle, and, before the openini; of the last century, had operated 
widely to prepare the way for those retributive changes which began to 
spread dismay over the cabinets of Europe toward its close. Wljcn the 
governing betray a recklessness iu violating the great moral bonds of 
society, the governed must become dangeious, either as being equally 
corrupt, and disposed to encounter their superiors with their own wea- 
pout, or as being more virtuous, and proinpted by their better nature to 
visit such delinquency with punishment. 

• But though little can be said in favour of the principle or object of this 

war — the alleged matters of disagreement heinc; such that a Soa-fight of 
small portion of honesty and good sense nnght have snfViced '^">'-' 
at any time to have i^eltlcd them — it was a contest whicii served to de- 
monstrate the formi(ial;lc mmjuiccs of the leading belligerent powers, 
together with their high muiilinic skill and courage. On the 1st of 
June, 1666, the Dutch fleet, amounting to about eighty sail, was engaged 
by the Eoglish, with a force one>third short of that number, between 
Dunkirk and Ostend. The battle which ensued was maintained with 
the most determined spirit, and various fortune, during four auccessive 
daya. On the second day, the Dutch received a reinforcement of sixteen 
ship?, and the valour of the English l)egan to give way before the equal 
courage and the greater force of the enemy. But on the day following, 
while Monk, the Euglish admiral, thought of nothing better than shel- 

• Ludlow, iii. 93. 134—139. Ralph, I 1 16— 1 19. The kntp of Denmark, while 
at peart* witlv tlie Dutili. ]»nipa!ic<l to the Kiigli>Ii. ilinl t!i> y >luMild oei/o mi the 
Dutch £ut ludia fleet, which, confiding in the fuiih uf their ally, liad put into 
B«i]g«ii. His Dsnlab majesty was to fwocest loudly againiit the )»racMd!ngr, «t a 
mati«r T^ hich he liad no power to rMi»t, hut trusted to the lioiionr nf liis brother of 
Kugland for the half tlte booty, as the price of his accrct roucurrenue with it. 
Charles and his miniiters enterod easerly into tbc scheme ; but jealousy as to the 
division of ihs qMiU MOMMMicd a faimre of the euterpri«e« ClareuiUm's Lifn^ iii. 
529-536. 

tO*EitradctJ.31S--«M. li. 1-980. Baiph, i. IIV-ISO. MImsU Anl. 433. 
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tering hia ships from the pursuit of the enemy until Uticy Bhnuld reach 

some asylum on the coast, a fleet rf twenty sail came in siglit, \\h\ch 
proredtobethesfitadronunder command of prince Rupert. The En^li^h 
now hccanic pursuers in the place of beinc^ pursued, though the balance 
of strcngtli still lay on tlie fide of ihcir enemies. On the fourth day the 
fight was renewed, and maintained with the utmost obstinacy on both 
sides, until a mist separated the conibatauts from each utlier.* 

The masterly conduct, and tlie great prowess, displayed in this me- 
moiaUe conflict, ime such «§ had not, been eihibited in the maritime 
histoiy of modern Europe. Enough was done to make it manifest that 
the sovoreignty of the sea might hare been awarded with dignity to either 
power. But enough had also appeared to make it certain that no sing^ 
battle could suffice to decide that question as the point at issue between 
such claimants. In this battle botli parties assumed the honours of 
victory ; and it is not easy to say, particulnrly if the great tlispnrity ot 
numbers on the first three days is borne in mind, on wliich side, ujion 
the whole, the scale of rcpututiuu and advantage really turned, though 
the actual losses, both of men and shipping, was no doubt greatest on the 
side of the English. 

Neither party required more than a few weeks to repair their ship- 

Defest of Be ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ impressment, as was the 

Kiiytcrhy custom 10 England, demanded more time than was fomid 
^nee Rupert purpose in Holland, where methods of 

enlistment prevailed iniKh more worthy of a free people. 
The Engliah fleet, accordingly, when putting to fcu on tlie twenty-fifth 
of July, were immediately encountered by the Duti b, who had taken 
possession of the mouth of the Thames some weeks bclorc. There were 
about eighty ships-of-war in each fleet,' beside fire-ships. In the baUle 
which Mowed the Dutch acquitted themselves with their accustomed 
bravery ; but the English, defied as they had been by the boldness of 
this approach, fought with the resolution of men who Alt that they had 
been' insulted upon their own coasts, and, stung with this reproach, 
vould think of nothing but victory as the means of rcmovintr it. As 
the day waned, it became manifest that their object wonld be realized. 
De Rnytcr, in the agony of despair, was compelled to pet the example of 
hoisting his sails to the wind. All night he was closely pursueil by 
Monk and prince Rupert, who, with the return of day, kept up a con- 
tinual fire upon the fugitives, until the shallows of their own dangerous 
coast afibrded them a protection. During several weeks the English 
admirals were seen riding in triumph almost upon the shore of their 
enemies; and in a channel between Ulie and Schilling, near the town of 

• WiUi thl» despatcli your exccUeucy will reosivo an account of our late vnf^ngC'' 
nwnt at ws, not ko proKperous u our imn confidenoe foretold ft would be, nor yet 
in any tk'irrre so hri«l as ihc enemy relates." — Arlington, ii. ino. I'epvs, ii. 402, 
403. 400—4^0. D Ksirades, U. 021. 630. Kalpb,i. 139^132. Life of James I. 
419, dSI* 
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Brtndaris, tlicy nade to near an approach at to sacoeed in aetting fire to 

the town, whidi waa reduced to a^iea, and in giving to the flamea a 

hundred and fifty merchantmen, beaide aome ahipa-of-war, which were 

harboured near to it.* 

Flattering as tliese Bocceaaea muat have been to the people of England, 

the cost of them had been cnormoii!, while anv Buhstantial ... , , 

., Mistaken po- 

ucnent to be denved from them was still distant nw\ un- licyof the 

certain. Popular, too, as the war liad been, Charles knew Kngl»«i» go- 
thc indisposition of parliament to make further grants of 
money to any large extent, except upon condition of being permitted to 
acrutiniBe the proceedings of bis government in a manner which the 
nature of thoae proceedinga could ill anatain. Fearing the efl^ of thia 
paraimony and ill humour. Clarendon, Southampton, Monk, and aome 
otiiers, advised that the king ahould leiaen hb expenditure, by laying up 
all ahipa of the first and second rate, and that he ahould aend out such 
only as might suffice for purposes of defence, and as means of bring- 
ing tlie States to the terms submitted to them by imposing restraints or 
inflicting damaire on their commerce. The duke of York oppos^ed (his 
advice to liut utiiiosl, maintaining that nu species of economy could be 
more ill judged, alleging tliat its effect, instead of favouring a peace ho- 
nourable to the people of England, must be to invite their enemies to 
inault them at their very doora. Manifeat aa we may deem the juatnesa 
of theae views to have been, they were urged without eSkcL No con- 
aiderable time, however, dapaed before their aoundneaa became too pal- 
pable to beany longer queslioned.f 

In the month of June, DeWitt and De Ruytcr appeared off the Noie, 
%vii!i ;i fleet of seventy sail. It Mas not possible tluit thedis- .j-j^^ Dutch in 
grace with which the country was now threatened should tbeThamea 
liave been wholly unforeseen ; and such provisions against it ■'^ 16^*''^' 
as a government beset with poverty, and destitute of credit, 
could make, had been recently attempted. A fort was raised at Sheer* 
neaa, and means were employed to render the Medway impassable. But 
these precauttona availed little* The iovadera made their passage up 
the river aa for as Upnor Castle, destroyed the three first-rates, the Oak, 
thi JamcH, and the Tendon, and captured tlie Royal Charles; they 
afterwards ascended the Thames almost to Tilbury ; and everywhere in- 
Bulted the coasts and ])or(? c>f ilie kingdom at pleastire. It is said that, 
when De Witt saw the conflagration at Brandaris, lie -wore that ihc 
Bword of his country should not be sheathed until tliat disgrace s]iould 
be wiped away. VV^e may conclude tliat he regarded ihc signal dis- 
honour thus put upon his enemies as an ample fulfilment of hia vow.} 

• PcrvS >>• 445—451. iii. 1,2. 6—8. 1?. D'E-sirades, ii. 534. 557. 5G7, SOH— 
080. Arlin^'tnii's Letters, ii. 182— 18U. Ralph, i. MU. Life of James I. 424. 
f Life of Jam«i L 42!k 

I Fcpysy UL 80«. 214. 233. 237, 238-270. Srelyn, ii. 287—289. 
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But the States now began to suspect that tliey had as much to fear from 
End oftbo ambition of Louis on the land, as from that of England 

wiir. on llie sea. The invasion of the Spanish Netherlands by 

the French king, on the hollow plea that the sovereignty of tliosc pro- 
vinces devulved to him by right of his wife, brought his power into 
nearer contact with the United Provinces than consisted with their 
safety. Louis by this time had ceased to look upon England as likely 
speedily to acquire the sovereignty of the seas ; and the Dutch could 
not fail to see that the nearest and most formidable danger besetUng 
tliem at the present moment was not from that quarter. Accordingly, 
within six weeks from the appearance of the Dutch fleet in the Thames 
and the Medway, peace was sitrned between all the powers who had been 
parties to this war. The trade with Africa, particularly with the coast of 
Guinea, was doclared free to the extent provided in the treaty of 1(162. 
All conquests made during the war were to be retained on either side, 
which deprived the English of the island of Poloron, and of Fort Cor- 
mantin> but left them in possession of the states of Albany and New 
York. Nova Scotia was restored to France, and Monserrat, St. Kitt's, 
and Antigua, to England. These were the main articles of the treaty. 
So small were the gains of any party, after the loss of so much treasure, 
and the shedding of so much hlood. To Englaqd, indeed, the result 
was rather loss than gain.* 

During some time discontent had been increasing ainoni; all classes ; 
General dii* '"^^^ there was littlcto allay that feeling in this termination 
eonlsnt. of a contest commenced with so much passion, and sus- 
tained, not only with unprecedented supplies of money, but with so 
much bravery on the part of those who were engaged in it. The most 
inconsiderate royalist could not be insensible that the evils everywhere 
deplored were justly attributed to the vices and lieebleness of the go* 
vernment, which, by exposing it to the djstrust of the nation, had given 
so much advantage to the enemy. Men, accordingly, wiio had looked 
with exultation on tlic corpse of Cromwell as exjiostd at Tyburn, could 
now 8p( ak of iluit usurper's magnanimous patriotism and vigorous policy, 
and of those better days when the resources of Enu;laiid were not wont 
to be squandered upon the worthless, and the tiuiudt r of her strength 
was seen to awe the roost distant and powerful. Expectations so flushed 
and sanguine as were those which accompanied the Restoration could not 
iail of being followed by disappointment, and by some change of this 
nature in the popuhir feeling. But a policy of moderate wisdom and 
virtue would have sufficed to provide against so much of this evil as was 

* D'£strad«s, iii. 31 1— ZOO. '•' I( ii a fsd thing to lay that, though this be a peace 
wows than ire had Uefore. yet ererybody's fear ahnott h that the Dutch will not 
stand by their promise. And yet no \\'\>e man th it I w.cet with, when he cornea to 
think of it, but wiibes with all his heart a war, but that the king iauot a man to 
be tmstsd with the nsosgeoieiit of it."*— Fcpyij ill. 280. 
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unnvnidublc, Cliailcs, however, was not a person to make such pio- 
vif-ion ; aiifl fuilitig so greatly in much tlirit pnultncc ini'jlit have accnm- 
plislicd, the iicUleness of the popuhir scuuuicnt, which woulU uiiu rwisc 
bave been of no great coneideration, became to him a source of much 
annoyance and apprehension. With the majority of the rojalists, a blind 
confidence in the king was succeeded by a settled suspicion ; and they 
mingled their complaints with the louder censures proceed inu; from other 
portions of the community. It should, perliaps, be added in this place, 
that on more than one ocofifion diirim: tlic late war tlic kinir hail -/wen 
a degree of attention to puhlic ati'airs which astonished atid dclii^litcd his 
suhjccts. lJut those moments! of j)n)iuisc were F]>eedily hjllowcd hv lont^ 
seasons of dissipation and inaction, and iu consequence produced no 
permanent effect.* 

While the changeableness incident to popular feeling was powerfully 
influenced by the causes mentioned, two memorable events in the history 
of the metropolis, though not of a description to implicate the govern- 
ment, contributed materially to the prevalent gloom and disquietude — 
we refer to the plague which raged in the capital in 1665 ; and to the 
fire w liicli laid so great a portion of it waste in tlic year foUowinc^. 

In 160,'}, and in the following year, the phiL-ne ravaged the greater 

imvt of II iliiuul, iMU"li<''ihirlv Amsterdam and Koltcrdiim, r^^ ^ 

' ' ' • ' 1 111- jiiaptio — 

and nniuy fears were entertained concerning it in Eng- its course and 

lsnd.t In the December of the last-mentioned year, it 

was reported by authority that two persons had died of that malady in 

*Dr. Lin:,'ar»l remarks that tlip disposition of the people to iiululpc in tlie tone of 
reflection adverted to was evidently nnjiist;" and adds that, "whatever mipht he the 
faults of Charles, he had conducted the v.ar with equal spirit, and till this moment 
with more [ui'>n P] ^i^'nal success." Even the diiigrace at Chatham is detcribed m 
theeifectRiniplyof " pecuniary diMrsst.**— xil. 171* But ft ntrely ahonld not be for- 
^Kttcn tliat thi" kiii^^'s wanr of mniiey at tViat time av.is tlii> natiirnl cfFcft of itK 
hein:; known that he had made a vicious or feeble use of great part of tlicsum^ which 
had lM>en already intrusted tohhn. And what Mhal) we say or his ** spirit," when we 
find that the iiitcht the Dutch did hurn our ships the king did sup witli my lady 
Caiitlemaine, at tlie dncliess of Munmouth'ii, where all were mad in hiauiiig a 
p<K>r moth !" (PepvK ; and when an eye-witness of his conduct tells ns that, even at 
this crisis of alarm, he took <' ten times more pains to roalce friends between lady 
Castlemnine and Mrs. Stewart than to save his kingdom." spending his time, often 
l>y dav, and *'everv r.i^^'lit. with ladv f'astleniriiiie ami tlio (ImcIk'ss t)f Moiiinoiith, 
in Hyde Park."— Ibid. iii. 208, 2(ii). 288. The news of the attack on Shcemess 
was eonmed to him the next mominf; in Hyde Park, where he had been amusing 
liiniselfand a favmirifc di g with duck shootmq'.— Coke's Defection. 

f Tlie account of tiiis calamity which is given in the text is derived from tlie fol- 
lowing sources: — Tlie Hills of Mortality for the year; the "Loimologia," i>y Dr. 
Hodiies; the *' Liiimnurapllia," by Mr. William Uroghnrst; a Murk I -- the Rev. 
Thomas \'iii(<':it. intitled *' God's Terrililc Voice to the City the entries during 
tl:e vi' ir in the l>iai i<s of F.velyn and I'epys ; and De Foe's "Journal of the Plague." 
J)r. Hodges and Mr. BrO((hurst were extensive medical practitioners during tiietime 
of the pestilence, and their works record the substance of their experience and obser- 
vntion. liroghiirsi's work is still anioni,' the Sloane MSS. in the Briti>!i Miiseum. 
Tiic Loimulogia was first published in Latin in 10^2. Vincent's treatise appeared 
in 16fi7 ; and De Foe's <• Joamal,*' though embdlished with some fiotittoas details, 
is a work iu whicli the sliglit portion of inreutioQ is SB^ly separated from the mass 
of fact, as attested by the above authorities. 

28 
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St. 01168*8, a parish adjoining the north-west quarter of the metropolis. 
But, ns tlierc had been scarcely a year since the conimcncrnieiit of the 
seventeenth century in which the bills of mortality liiul not uttrihuled 
some deaths to the ])la^ue, the nmnhers having; varied during the lust ten 
yours between four and thirty-six, the alarm of the peoidc on hcariug 
the abbYe-mcntioned report was less the effect 6t any new appearance of 
danger than of the tidings which had reached them from Holland, where, 
in Amsterdilm alone, twenty thousand persons had been carried off by the 
Ume infection within a short space of time. During great part of the 
interval betireen December, 10(34, and the ensuing April, the weekly 
bills of several parishes without the walls of the city exhibited an in- 
crease of deaths which excited suspicion. This was particularly the ca^c 
in St. Giles's. But in the beginning' of May there was no longer room 
to doubt tiiui niiuiy hud perished of the dreaded distemper in St. An- 
drew*!, Holborn, and in St. Clement Danes, and that in St. Giles's 
(KTCry street wss more or less infected. The inhabitants of houses where 
it had made its appearance did everything in their powet to conceal the 
fact. Even the weeWy bills, that no unnecessary alarm might be pro- 
duced, fiuled to give a true report, and the knowledge of this circum- 
stance concurred, after a while, to expose the imagination of the timid 
to H painful degree of excitement. In the month uf June the heat 
became excessive, and the dcalhs reported ns from the plague in the 
last week of tliai niouih were two hundred and seventy-six. 

On the iirst of July it did not appear that more than four such cases 
had occurred in the city. But toward the middle of that month the 
disease reached its highest in the whole of the out-parishes westward, 
including .Westminster, St. Martin's, St Giles's, St. Cl6ment*s, and 
Holbom* About the same time it began to make alarming progress 
among the suburban parishes northward — Cripplcgate, St. Sepulchre's, 
Clerkenwcll, St. Bride's, and Aldcreaalo. The mortality was greatest 
in the last-mentioned jiarishes during the month of August. With the 
approach of September the eastern parishes, reaching fr(nn Aldgate to 
the Mmorics, aud the eight parishes uf Southwark, shared the fate of 
those in the west and north; and the dark cloud, having moved thus 
found the whole circumference of the city, began to shed its disastrous 
influence over the trembling myriads who still clung to it as their home. 
From June to September the weekly report of deaths continued to 
increase* in variovis degrees, until, from two hundred and sevcnty-six 
they rose to eight thousand two hundred and ninety-seven. But the 
terror and confusion of that time were such as to render it impossible 
that complete returns should be made, and wc may safely believe that 
the scene of horror was much greater than even the lar<:e^t of these 
numbers would indicate. According to the best auiiionty we possess, 
Ae wcdtly mortality during the early part of September was not less 
than twelve thousand-— a tUcd part of tiiat number were supposed to 
hue dkd in the cooiie of one SuaM w^iU The biUa Sot the year 
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report the total numbor detd of the plague at 68,59d» an amount which 
fails protmbly by ouc-third to exhibit the real extent of the calamity. 
Many died of friglit ; in the case of others, lunacy, brought on by the 
Banie cause, preceded dissolutiun ; the instances of females dying in 
a state of ])icgnancy were increased more limn ten-fold; ainl the new- 
born seemed to live only to become capable ut dying. 

The symptoms of the disease varied considerably in different consti- 
tttUons. In general they were found to include failtire of 
appetite, nausea, head-ache, pains in the back, oppression of ^'^ •ytaptoas. 
the cheat, diarrhcea, and fever, which was attended by shivering and ofteu 
rose to delirium. The more distinctive indications were a burning sensation 
at the pit of the stomach, a misty appearance of the eyes, a sudden 
Htupor and giddinc?? which made the sufferer appear as if intoxicated, 
followed, at tVic dit^tance of one or two davs, by the indubitable murks 
of the distenijUT in the shin)e of buboes and carbuncles. If these 
swellings could be made to " digest," and cast forth tlicir pernicious 
properties, the patient generally recovered, olhcr\vi:^e dcdli was inevi- 
table. But in some cases there were no appearances of that description, 
and the Infected person flattered himself that his more partial and mode- 
rate symptoms were only those of ordinary indisposition, until the chest 
was found to exhibit a number of purple spots, w hich warned the victim 
and hia friends that life would be extinct iu a few hours at the utmost, 
'these spots were called " the tokens,*' and were ever present before the 
imatiination of the |)CO])l(' as the messengers of death. The persons in 
whom the disca.se took tliis nliapc died with comparatively little suffer- 
ing ; but where the svvellinu;s apjieared the internal functions letuined 
much of their strength, and a high slate of fever commonly ensued. 
Many in their paroxysms broke away from the beds ttf which they were 
iitttened, and raved upon |)as$engers in the streets from the windows of 
their apartments; some laid violent hands upon themselves; while 
others gave utterance to their misery in loud and bitter Ismentations,- 
or, forcing their w ay abroad, tied, w ith little or nothing to cover them, 
from street to street, shouting forth the niojit phrensied language. Some 
of tliesc unhappy creatures threw tliemselves into the Thames ; others 
sank in sudden exhaustion and expired ; even the officers, so great was. 
the fear of infection, commonly forbearing to put any reistraint njion 
them. Of those who were visited with the disease iu iliis form, few 
dted in less than twenty-four hours, some lived through twenty days, but 
the avei ugi limit waa five or six days. In July and August the majority 
of the infected perished, in September and October the recoveries ai« 
believed to have been in the proportion of three to five. 

To check the spreading of the infection, it was ordered by the magis- 
trates, on the authority of an act of parliament to that j^j^.^^^ 
effect in the reign of James 1., that all houses containing ploytd t » 
infectftl persons should be dosed. The houses so reported cuuuteroci. it. 

2 a 2 
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by the local o^iccrs wcre.inimediaiely shut up : on the door a large red 
croes was painted, and over it Was written *'The Lord hare mercy 
upon us ! '* Watchmen with halberts in their handfe took their place at 
every such door, one by day and anotlier by night, to prevent all ingress 
or cgrcs£i, und in the families subject to this gloomy impriBonmcnt few 
survived. This expedient was resorted to early in June, and the prac- 
tice roiitiinied nnlll the distemper reached its worst ptap;<:' in the city in 
S( inl)i'r, Avhcu little attention was paid to it, as all nu'u yccincd tt) be 
sinkiiiti uiuier tlie impression that every part of the metropolis was 
doomed to be ullerly depopulated. As trade, except in articles neces- 
sary to aubsistencei was wholly suspended, large contributions were 
made by the opulent to supply the wants of the unemployed poor ; and 
but too much occupation was found for the men in watching the closed 
houses and burying the dead, and for the women in the capacity of 
nurses. Two general " pest-houees** were provided, one in Westminster 
and the other in the city, for those who were willing to be conveyed to 
them, and the recoveries in thn<e places were in a much crreatcr ]nopor- 
tion than elsewhere; hut tliis prKvision was not made on a large scale, 
and the pttor, who needed it most, were most dis|',o.<cd to look upon it 
with prejudice. On the second of September the lord-nuiyor, in com- 
pliance with the advice of some medical practitioners, issued a procla- 
mation which required that fires, , to be fed with sea-cos], should be 
kindled in the middle of every street, at the distance of six houses apart, 
and that they should be kept burning during three days and nights. 
The proclamation was obeyed, but the ])rsti! , increased day after 
day, and never walked amid mch des(jhilion as ihirinc^ the tliird night 
of these fires, wlien the rains descended and extinguished them.* 

During the greater j)art of the preccdiuLj wiuUr ilie apjiearanrc of ;i 
large comet became the occasion of nnich superstitious talk 
tli« *^m*ijiil and ""long the people. As the spring advanced the notion of 
ennduct of the impending calamity was strengthened by the appearance 
of a second ♦'blazing star," and by the fact that cases of 
^ death by the plague were frequent and increasing; nor were there 
wanting those who saw the anger of the Deity figured foiWi in swoifl— 
and flame in ditVerent quarters of the heaven? almost every night. 
Astrologers, in their almanacs, and in other i)ul)lications, were eager in 
their endeavours to cnricii liiemselvcs hy miiiislrrini,' to the )>opular 
credulity. Wliile tlic expected visitation seemed to hover at a distance, 
servants and other classes of "rnomiTf persons spent their iast sliilling 
in consulting impostors who professed themselves capable of foretelling 
the things about to happ.cn, and, as their craft was best served by such 
speeches, they all agreed in uttering dark hints to the cflect that tlic 
influence of the pestilence would be great and terrible. The sign- 

* I^oimologia, pp. 24, 25, 
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iMiards ftod ftdrerttsements of these men met the eye of the ditturbed 
muUitude id every part of tbe city and suburbs. At the same time, 
many ifnpoverished tJiemselves lo purchase pretended antidotes to the 
distemper, which another race of knaves advertised in every form, and 

under every specious dcsit^iiation. 

Toward the end uf June the court began to consult its safety by 
removing from WhilchuU ; and tht* various outlets of the cnpltal were 
crowded with carriages and hvdeu vehicles belonging to the more opu- 
lent fnniilii's ill the city and its vicinity, wlio had shut up their houses, 
and were making tiieir escape to 6ume distance from the place of danger. 
This continued through the whole of July and great part uf August, 
and London appeared to be almost without inhabitants, few remaining 
in it, except the poor, who were left to choose between the probability of 
dying as victims of the plague should they remain at home, or as victims 
uf want should they wander to a distance. It was computed that not leas 
than ten tliousand houses were thus deserted in the city and its adjacent 
parishes (hiring the montlis of August and Scjitembcr, and that not 
more tlian a third of the pf^puhition usually resident within the walls 
renuiincd to witness the horrors wiiich ensued. By this means the 
country was made to share in the alarm of the mclropolis, and the prin- 
cipal towns, for many miles' distance, endeavoured to protect themselves 
against the danger which threatened them, by refusing lodgment or free 
passage to strangers of any description, widiout satisfactory certificates 
of health. 

This comparatively deserted state of the city must always be borne in 
mind, when compnririL; the hills of mortality during the prevalence of 
the distcni])er w ith those of intervals preceding. Nor shoidd we forget 
to observe that the nuijority of the [lersons wlio were thus left to face the 
danger were of the class to w hom it was sure to prove most fatal — the 
people residing in courts, alleys, and crowded streets, where a confined 
atmosphere, want of deanliness, and much beside, tended to render 
infection both certain and destructive. Where the disease prevailed in 
its strength, there were few houses that w ere not shut up on account 
either of the sickness or the absence of their owners. The persons 
who passed, here and there, along the street?,. moved as in the city of 
tliodoad. Avoiding the footways on either side, they chn«c their path 
in liie middle of the road, that they niiiihl he at the farthest remove 
from man — the great source of their peril. Hence the grass grew up 
where there had been the most crowded thoroughfares. When those 
who venture abroad met, they might be seta, keeping at the moat 
cautious distance from each other ; and the man who passed a ho^se 
with the fiitat mark upon it commonly glanced indirectly at it, and, 
muffling his cloak about him, nuidc his way with a timid and hurried 
step along the forsaken footpath on the o])po8ile side. Men feared even 
the fragrance of sweet flowers, lest they should inhale the sickness from 
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them, and called for antidotes— rue, myrrlj, and zedoary. As the deaths 
multiplied, all the usual expressions of sympathy with the departed, as 
tolling the pariah-bell, wearing mourniog, and funeral processumsy sud- 
denly ceased. And all sick families being confined to their houses, 
none could bury their own dead ; no rite of sepulture could la t ln iirK d 
for thcni ; even coffins were not to be procured, and the churchyards of 
the infected parislies soon hecame incapahle of reccivinir the multitude 
for whom interment wus demanded. Hence extraordinary expedients 
were adopted, aiul such as lived long in the memory of those who s-ur- 
vived. Men were cm])lovc(l to l'^o ihroufih the infected districts in the 
dead of night, to collect uud mlcr the hodies of those who had expired 
in the coarse of the day. The distant tinkling of a bell, and the glare 
of torches, announced the approach of the ** dead-eart," and, as it came 
near the houses with the cross upim them, the men attending it uttered 
alternately the well-known cry, " Bring out your dead!** To this call 
the res]K)nse of the inmates was often a wail of sorrow as they brought 
their dc;id to the door, sometimes barely covered, but commonly wrapped 
up like irnnHTiies in the hod-linen on which they had breathed tlicir 
last. Tiic bodies ihns obtaiiint were lodged one upon the other in the 
vehicle, and, being conveyed to the edge of the broad deep pit prepared 
to receive them, the board at the end of the cart was removed, and they 
were made to fall as they mig^t into their place. This done, t^e work- 
men covered them immediately with a layer of earth, upon which others, 
in their turn, were thrown in the same manner, until the dreaded recep- 
tacle became filled to within a few feet of the sur^e. 

The mental snlVcring of persons whose imagination followed the ob- 
jects nf tiicir aticction to such a scene muft have been great. It is 
known ihiit it s-omctimcs proved insupportable. In Ivondon, however, 
in cuiunion witli every large city in which this kind of maladv has pre- 
vailed, its effects on the moral sympathies of the people were of tlie 
most opposite completion. On many it produced the better impression, 
disponng them to look with feelings of .humiliation on the errors of 
their past conduct, and to seek the favour of the Deity by amendment 
and exercises of devotion. These convened themselves in <^urclif 
though witli \cxy questionable pnidence, in great crowds, many giving 
r\i)ie^<:ion to their newly-awakened fears by audible rep]uin>es to the 
n])peul8 of the jiroarher, Whh some the imngination and tiie pai-biuns, 
exposed to so many powerful sources of excitement, obtained a visible 
mastery over the understanding. The unwonted course of things about 
them filled their minds with ideas of the supernatural. They saw 
spirits walking tjie earth, and could trace out fiiarful s^ns in the 
heavens; and there were those who believed themsetves commissioned 
to announrc the wrath of the Almighty in a more intelligible form. 
One man took tipnn liim the mission of .I(jnah, and roamed from place 
to place, exclaiming, Yc^ forty da^'s^ and Iiondon shall be destroyed.*' 
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Another,nakeJ, except a slight covering round the waiBt, ind sometimei 
with a vessel of burning coaU raised aljOTC his head, traversed the city 
<hiy ant! night, without appearing to tire «»r rest, oxrlriiming " Oh ! the 
(jftc-it and I)rc;u!lul (Jod !" iind such was the hurrud, restless horror 
of this man's ii^^pcfl mid niannrr, tliat the people, as he passed ever 
Wl)eating the one solemn exclauiaiion, Nvcre more disposed to look on 
him with dismay than to question his sanity. But the cause which 
served to push religion to the extreme of fanaticism in some, seemed to 
expd all sense of it fipom the mind of others. The apathy observable in 
many, while such sights were befiice them, may be attributed in part to 
a coarse habit of mind, devwd alike of reflection and sensibility. But 
others saw their danger, and knew that their depraved habits ftdly 
ju^-fiflcfl their fears concerning its probable consequences; and iu this 
chi'^H tiicTC were those who endeavoured to ]icrsuadc themselves that 
there is no Divine hand in the guiduncc of human affairs, and wHu 
learnt to speak of the "after death," so much discourstd upon, as a 
fiction that should be no longer allowed to scare men from the path of 
indulgence. In the language of these persona life was abort ; its pro* 
bable end to-morrow ; the future was a dream ; and the fool only OQuId 
auflfer the fleeting moments that might remain to pass in wwliog rather 
than in pleasure. Thus the darkest hour of calamity became marked 
by the utmo«t license in crime. Oaths and imprecations in one quarter, 
mingled witli the adorations ami prayers which ascended from another, 
the song of the drunkard with the hymn of the devout; one (lass caLrcrly 
bent on riot and scusualiLy, converting the tavern and the brnthcl into a 
species of pandemonium, while another, and happily u nnu h larger 
one, manifested a new eolidtade to diffuse the benefits of a piety and 
charity which the horrors around them had done much to purify ai)4 
exalt 

It has appeared that the weekly official report of deaths on the nine- 
teenth of September rose to eight thousand two hundred ami ninety- 
seven ; but from that time the number dccre:i«ipd almost regularly. By 
the close of October the ca^cs of recovery from the infection greatly 
exceeded those iu which it proved fatal, and in the course of November 
the number of deaths was so much diminiahed, that mnltitudes who had 
fled from the capital returned, the shops were generally rc-oi)cncd, and 
the streets, and all places of public resort, began to present much of 
their former appearance. 

A few months only had passed since the plague bad so far decreased 
as to admit of the return of the court to Wliitehall, when 
the ravages of lire succeeded those of pestilence. This fl|^°irij£f*"' 
memorable eontlagration commenrod on tho premises of 
one b'aryner, a baker, in Puddnn^-lune, near the New Fish-strcct, a 
little to the north-east of London Bridge. The attention of the neigh- 
bourhood was called to it ai>out two o'clock in the morning qf Sunday 
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the flocond of September. Id no part of the town were the honsee more 
crowded together, or of a description so likely to oocauon the miachief 

which followed! They were constructed mostly of wood, and the roofs 
and external partitions of many of them were pitched, as the means of 
protecting them against the weather; while, from their neighhourhood 
to the river, they generally contained quantities of tar, pitch, hemp, 
iind otlicr naval stores. Near to the smaller edilices were large warc- 
hjubci, in which oil, wines, foreign spirits, and similar imports, were 
deposited ; and adjoining were the great wharfs, with their supplies of 
coal, wood, resin, and other combustible materials. During the month 
of August, which had just closed, the heat had been ee^beasive, as if to 
prepare every surface exposed to it for easy ignition. Added to w hich, 
at the mnmcnt when the ul arm was raised, a strong d*7 wind blew% 
from the eastward. The destructive clement in consequence spread 
rapidly, and in a few hourH hecame too formidable to be subdued by 
any of the ordinary appliances. 

Sir Thomas Bludworth, the lurd mayor, shared in the general panic, 
and, though active during the whole of the night, everywhere 



cxinu.^ manifested his incapacity to meet the exigency before him. 

All hope of saving any part of the premises on 6re was 
soon abandoned, and the course strongly urged upon the chief magistrate 

by the more judicious persons about him was to demolish a ntini1)crof 
hou^< < in the pathway of the conflagration, and thus to check its pro- 
gress Ijy leavin;; it nothing to feed upon. But the bewildered function- 
ary lu'^itated until the consent of the owners of the said property should 
he ubtainid, and, ere that difTuulty could he removed, it i.ecuinc neces- 
sary to retreat tVom place to place before the advancnig devastation. 
The men who evinced the greatest self-possession during the progress 
of this calamity were the seamen. At an early hour in the morning they 
advised that the whole circle of buildings skirting those on fire should be 
blown up with gunpowder. But this counsel, aa wise as' it was bold, 
demanded a promptitude and courage which no man vested ^^ ith suffi- 
cient authority to act upon it appeared to possess. Though in the 
general consternation nothing |was done to prevent the spreadintr of 
the evil, all i^er&ons only a little removed from it continued to Hatter 
themselves with being out of danger, until the occuj)auts uf house after 
liousc and btreet after street were obliged to escape for their lives. 

By eight o'clock in the morning, St. Magnus' Church, and more 
than three hundred houses, including nearly the whole of Fish-street, 
were destroyed. The wind continued to blow strongly from the east- 
ward, and before the close of the day the feeling of danger which, had 
been confined to the neighbourhood of Fish-.'^lreet, became common to . 
the urcater ])art of the city. "N'iewed fro.., i-lie S^ondlWii Vic side of the 
river, the whole Fpace along the v.atcr-sidc lictwci n Thainis-strect and 
the Steel-yard| and that extending from the upper pari of OiacccUurcU- 
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street to Cheaptide northward, appearal to be lost The destruction, 
indeed, had not reached so far into the city by that time, but flame and 
smoke covered the whole, and little hope of saving an edifice within 
those limits was anywhere entertained.' So intense had the heat 

become, and so ignited were the fragments of combustible matter l)ome 
along by the wind, that baiUlings some tivo or six houses' distance from 
those on fire were seen kindlin;; with !lie greatest rapidity, and in a 
fihort time convoyed the tlanu: with tlie same speed to structures 
bt'.yuud. An night descended, the scene became nutic iippalliug. The 
whole blope of the city toward the liver, cxtendiuji; iVoui the Three 
Cranes in th^ Vintry on the eastward of London Bridge, to more than 
a mile westward, was an arch of fire — steeples, churches, public edifices, 
sinking one aAer another out of sight amid clouds of smoke, the 
glare of the flames, and an " incredible noise" produced by the violence 
of the wind, the rn^h of the contln|.^ration, and the freipicnt crash of 
roofs and entire buildings as they fell succcHfively and became 
smouldering heaps. Tiio clement which thus raged on earth seemed 
also to have taken po^^^cssion of the heavens, wliich glowed with 
a changeful and terrific brightuess, so that the luud etlect was ob- 
served at the distance of forty and fifty miles. By the afternoon of 
Monday, the whole of the southern part of the city, between Thames- 
street and the western extremity of Cheapside was in ruins. A scaffold- 
ing reared on the south side of St. Faul's then took fire, and that 
magnificent building soon shared the fate of those ranged near it. The 
scene on Monday night wns even more alTccting than on the night 
preceding. "God grant," exclaims Evelyn, "that I may never behold 
the like, wiio now saw ahove ten tliouj-aud houses in one Hanie : the 
noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous fires — the shrieking 
of women and children — the hurry of people — the fall of towers, houses, 
and churches, wis like an hideous storm ; and the air all about so hot 
and inflamed, that at the last one was not able to approach it, so that all 
seemed forced to stand still, and to let the flames bum on, w hich they 
did for nearly two miles in length and one in breadth. The ruins 
resembled the picture of Troy. I^ndon was, but is no more ! " On 
Tuesday the same spectacle was exhibited over the Foutli-east portion of 
the city, reaching from Old Bailey and Holbovn I'ridgc to the Inner 
Temple. The wind Btill came from the eastward, and blew more 
violently than on the preceding days. The pavements in many places 
became so hot, that neither men nor horses could tread upon Uiem ; 
melted lead ran in streams along the street, and the stones of St. Paul's 
flew into the air **like granados." On Wednesday morning it began 
to menace the property between the Temple and Wliitchall ; but in the 
course of that d^y the w ind fell, and the expedient of pulling down 
houses with engines, which had been tried \sith so little eflcct, was 
abandoned i'vr that which had boeu recommeuUcd in the early stage of 
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tlie vli^aFtcr — hlowinj^^ tliom iip with giiiipnwdcr. By the middle of the 
day tluTC was good reason to conclude that this scene of terror woidd 
not cxtcnil hcyoud the Temple westward, nor beyond Smithfield north- 
ivard, thongh through the whole of Wednesday and Wednesday night 
the fire raged alarmingly m the neighbourhood of Crij i U gateand of 
the Tower, On the next day those quarters also became secure ; but so 
great was the heat retained by the ruins, that several days passed 
before it was found possible to approach them. Of nearly a hnndrcd 
rhnrches, and more than thirteen thousand houses, hcsidcs public 
l)uilding5, scarcely a fragment remained erect to aid the explorer in 
attempting to discover the line of the streets. 

The want of organised effort among the citizens, which was bo oh- 
PiatreM anil conimenceraent of this calamity, continued 

fson*teroation almost to its dose. The care of all seemed to be to provide 
of the people, themselves, and to save as much as possible of their 
moveables firom the threatened destruction. The river was covered 
with boats nvA lai^ge open vessels, in which the furniture and other 
property from houses near the water might be seen throw together 
in the utmost confusion. Alanv who removed their valuables ^^onic 
^■treets' distance after the first alarm, were dialed wiili their treasures 
from one asylum to another, and at last ol)liire(l to abandon much to the 
fury that seemed to pursue them. Every outlet *)f the city northward 
was lined with vehicles, bearing die rescued property of the myriads of 
iamilies who flowed — men, women, and children — toward the open 
country in St. George's Fields, Moorfields, Islington, and Highgate. 
^|?here the^g^ms dispersed over a cirde of several miles, some 
uiulcr ten^^ aays an ^ye-witoess, "some under miserable huts and 
hovel8~many without a rng, or any necessary utensil, bed or board — 
w ho, from delicuteness, richc?, and easy accommodation in stately and 
A\ ell -furnished houses, were now reduced to the extrcmest misery and 
poverty."* 

In addition to all these sources of alarm and suffering, there was a 
ipeport spread that the fire bad been produced and fed by incendiaries in 
tiie empl oy of the Frendi and Dutch, and that the enemy, seizing on 
ihis moment of distraction and terror, had eflected a landing at no great 
distance from the capital. Under the influence of this panic, multitudes 
deserted the guardianship of their goods in the fields, and, arming 
themselves as they could, laid violent liands on all foreigners who came 
in their way ; nor were they to be appeased until the court had em- 
ployed all its power, both of persuasion and authority, for tiic jmrpose. 

The king and his council made great exertion to pup]dy the wants 
of these sufferers ; and the praise l>estowed on the monarch, on the 
Duke of York, and others belonging to the court, for tbdr efforts to 
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f»avc the lives and property of the citizens, were not vnimcntcd, but 
might have been received with abetter grace had those fondnrtof tlic 
efforts been made earlier. Until Wednesda) morning, the kmg and ihe 
authorities »t Whitehall, in common with those in the city, ^'"^ 
" had stood with their hands icross, like men intoxicated.'* * Many 
inquiries were afterwards instituted, in expectation of discovenng the 
supposed incendiaries. Tn tlie popidar suspicions, the Kn jlish catholics 
were coupled with the emissaries of France and Holland ; but there is 
no reason to suppose tlmt the natural causes we have mentioned were 
aided by any such means. 

The platrite in inOS, and the fire in lOfiO, were followed, in llicspriiii? 
of the next year, by liic appearance of the Dutch lleet Eilec-i «>f tlie 
at Upnor Castle and Tilbury Fort. The losses of «[ 
life and property which marked the two former years were popiii«r feel- 
sufficient to have produced a degree of embsrrassment in ">g< 
the affairs of any government ; but it was well kiu>un that the exposed 
condition of the river, and of the kingdom generally at that time, was 
not 80 much the conserjucncc of any real diminution of the resources 
of tlie nation, as of mismanugcnicnt on ibc part of its rulers. In 
fact, some of the lno^t ( msidcrablc per.MMis at court spoke of the 
ravages in the capital us likcdy to operate favuurablv foi: the goveiumenl, 
by humbling the pride of thai great focus of dit^affection.t But, as the 
pestilence passed away, the void which it had occasioned was imme- 
diately iilled up; the city soon rose as from its ashes, more secure and 
convenient than before ; and it was found that the topics of absorbing 
interest and loud complaint, both among the citizens of London and in 
the two houses, were the dishonours whic h the Dutcli h;id been suflVred 
to indict on the kingdom, and the disgraceful peace which hud followed 
in their train. 

But no man was so much exiwscd to the general invective as the 
chancellor : his construction of the declaration from Breda, 
which he had carried into eflbct with so little scruple or Clarendon, 
compassion, brought upon him the resentment of the nonconformists, 
of the catholics, and of many among the Royalists themselves. His 
presence was a constant check on the licentiousness of many within the 
circle of the court, whil(' bi^* power was an acrpiisition which persons of 
the latter doirription were eager to sec divided among themselves; — so 
strong indeed was the current wliieb sei in against him, and so feeble 
were the principles of public men, that many who had nf) jjersunal 
grounds of complaint to justify them, but, on the cuntraiy, were under 
much obligation* to him, yielded to the stream. At length, even the 
king began to desert him. Charles listened to men who assured him 
that the chancellor was mora disposed to pzpfit by the necessities of his 
sovereign than to supply his wants. The same persons maintained that 

• aid, iU m t C3ai«iden*s Coatlanattoa of Ms ti^, ill. 
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the royal interests had been deeply wounded by the selfish policy of 
that solemn functionary, who, in order tlmt his own family might 
sneered to the throne, had favoured the king's marriaire with the infanta, 
knowing that it would .be without issue, and fince that time had 
laboured to counteract tl;c wislics of the nKUiarcli wlicn disposed to 
obtain a divorce, and become u husband with belter prospects.* Ou 
the meeting ui parliament, it soon became manifest that the chan- 
cellor, in the place of being serviceable to the government in either 
house, was the only peace-offering whose sacrifice could allay dis- 
content. 

The same bad influence which deprived Clarendon of his ])owcr in 
Death of Court, had operated to the jntjudicc of his frii ud — tlie 

Souihumpton. carl uf Soulluuupton. The earl died at this juncture. 
Had his lite and licaltii been a little ])rolonu:ed, he wuuld no doubt 
have distinguished himself as the advocate of the falling nunis'.cr, 
and, as the consequence, would have shared iu his disgrace. It is 
now known, that but for the persuasions of Clarendxm, the lord trea- 
surer would have been removed from office some time before, and that 
it waa the iteration of entreaties from the same quarter which saved the 
most virtuous minister of the crown from the bitterness of finding lita 
dyiug moments disturbed by the presence of messengers from the king 
demanding the surrender of his stafT.f "\\'lifn the eavl of Southampton 
The fall of breathed his last, C'larcndon found himself opposed or 
Clareiuloa lui- ncgloctcd by all parties, with scarcely a man liviuif in 
avoidaUe. whose services he could place coulidence. The only mutter 
in his power was to fall with dignity. 

The great enemy of Clarendon in the upper house was lord Digby, 
the same who had been so conspicuous in public afiairs since the 
meeting of the long parliament. During his residence on the con- 
tinent, as one of the exiled court, his lordship had embraced the 
catholic religion, and attributed, though it would seem nnjustly, his 
Hubsecpient removal from his office as secretary to the inthicuce of 
Clarendon. Ilcncc his former friend became an object of his most 
relentless animosity. Tvtb years before this time Digby had collected 
a number of allegations Against the chancellor, which he brought 
forward under the name of an impeachment; hat the effect of thia 
proceeding waa to manifest the indiscretion and malevolence of the 
accuser, rather than the guilt of the accused4 In^ the attack now 

* Charles bei^mc ciiainoiired of a younp huiy.of the name of Stewart, ami, as the 
lady was not to Ite oliiaiiitd on less honoitriilile termv, tl^o^n^ch enterluiued the 
project mentioned in Uie t<;x( ; but in the meau time the lady wai'srivataly tmu" 
ried to the dnke of Ridhmond. Clarendonit'as not privy to the laay*« maniap^e, 
hut tniidf i:c» sfcn t of I»rii)fr oppi»»ed to a divorce. :i5 uiijiiM to the infanta, and 
likely to ciUail upun tlie nation the vvih uf a di&jiuted Bucccwion, Buruet, i. 461, 
462. Clart-ndon's Life, iii. 80'J. 

1 ( larfuiloirs Life, iii. fil!? — 'ill. 

I Ciaicnduu'8 Life^ ii. iaO— iOU. Muuk, wLo liad madu every prufetsiou of at 
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vneiKtfttcd bis lordship was nidcd In tlic (\i\kc of Buclciiiulmm— -a noblc*- 
man of no principle, but reinaikuM I ke himself, for the jiOMession of 
great talents, with si total want of st lf-govcrinnent. In AKan.Joned by 
the adrninistriitioii of Clarciuluii l\\(rv was little to j)r;iirc •^"'K- 
and much to condenni : l)ut the cause of i! c muiiurchv had l)ceii niuie 
indebted to his services than to thufct: of any »)ther Englishman; and 
against such a man it ill hccan^e tlic king to listen to the accusa- 
tions of his profligate courtietB. But with Charles the Second the 
ties of gratitude were a feeble restraint whenever his iniputso to- 
ward pleasure demanded that they should be broken asunder. His womeut 
and their paramours, \verc liardly more impatient than himself to 
be freed from the checks imiiosed by the presence and anihorily of 
men like Clarendon. The chancellor wna nccordinsly a]>prised, by the 
dnke of Ydrk, his son-in-law, that the kinc: v.a? not unwillini; to receive 
his resignation of otlicc, seeiiiir that sr.ch a htcj) afforded him his only 
chance of escape from an impeachment, and from an experience, ])ossi- 
bly, of the fate of Straffurd. Clarendon, in the place of acting upon 
this suggestion, professed himself anxious to retain his office, that he 
might the better provoke the threatened scnitiny, and defy the utmost 
malice of his enemies : to shrink from meeting their accusations, he said, 
was a method of proceeding at the farthest reniovciipoin his thoti<;hts. 
Charles, on Anding his minister in this bold temper, abandoned him 
openly to his enemies, by despatching a secretary of state, with a warrant 
under the siu:n manual, to demand the gieat seal. It was, of course, 
dc 11 ve red i n m led i atel y .* 

Digby and Buckingham now came into full power at comt, and 
made large use of the king*s name in tbeir endeavours to impeaciitid by 
increase the number of their partisans, while concerting the commons, 
their future plans. No pains were spared to deprive the ex-chancdknr 
of character, as well as of office, and with this view an impeaclmient was 
exhibited n^ninst him, consistitirr of fifteen articles. In these articles it 
was nlleced that the necuscd had nru:ed the monarch to adopt means 
for governing by a standing army rather than by ])arlian»ent ; that he 
had declared the king to be a concealed^iapi^t ; had damaged the 
country in all its foreign relations to serve his uwn interests ; had used 
his oflice to extort lorgc sums of money contrary to law ; had accepted 

taclimenl to Claroiulon. coultl now urge the imrliament " no longer to mlhere to the 
cliaiirellor, since tlie kini,'- n solved to min him. nnd would look on ail who were his 
friends as enemies.'' ibid, ill V'o. Sheldon, the liishop of I^jidun, afterward."* 
arclibi»ho)> of Canterbury, owed much, in common with hit breilireu, to Claren« 
(Ion ; Ktit Pejn's writM ns foHowt of this person bo early nn t0ff4 ** Ute «r«h* 
l>islia]i of Canterbnry Bjifiaks very little, nor tloos miii-!i. Iieiriir now rome to the 
higbeHt pitch that he can expect. He telii me lie thinks things will go very higlt 
R^ntnat tho clianrellor by l)i|rby. and that bad tliinfpi wtll be ]>roved. TatkiT muck 
of his ne^lt ctitii: llse !;iiiL,', niif) mnl inj; the kir.jj to trnf (>\ crv d iy to him, when 
he i8 well enniii;h to go to vi^it his ro-ien vJiiet Justice Hide, l^ut not to council or 
king.— il. IC4." Pari. Hist. iv. 270-284. 
• Conttnostion of Lifo, iii. fH&^mi* 
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improper p:ratuities from the crown ; liail sold Dunkirk for less than ila 
value ; liad set up the most arbitrary government in the British colo- 
nies ; and had obtruded Ins counsel during the late war on points of 
navfli operation, io as to have protracted the oontest, and contrihuted 
much to its dishonourahle terminatloD. 

It must have been clear to every dispassionate man» that there was 
nothing amounting to high treason in the matter of these accusations. 
Such as they were, however, the accused professed himself willinc: to 
admit the truth uf the whole, if any one of them could be proved. But 
tlie ooinnions abstained from proof, and even from the mention of 
.--pt I iiic charges, demanding- of the upper house that the impeaebcil 
iiuiii^tcr t^huuld be imprisoned on the general grounds exhibiteil m tiic 
uiiiclesi. iijc lords refused to proceed on such grounds, and expressed 
surprise that the commons should have descended in this manner to 
imitate one of the most objectionable points in the history of the pro- 
ceedings against Strafiford. But the prosecutors in this cape were not 
accessible to reason or shame — they denounced the conduct of the peers 
as an obstruction of justice, and discovered so much passion and 
obstinacy in reiterarinc:^ tlieir demands, tliat the friends of the cx- 
minit^ler entreated iiim to leave the kingdom, as the only means of 
avoiding the injuries with which he was threatened, and of allaying the 
Learcii the general Btorm. On learning that this counsel was ap- 
kingdom. proved by the king. Clarendon embarked in a small 
vessel ntldet cover of the night, and, after a rough and melancholy 
voyage of three days, landed as an exile at Calais. He lefl an address 
to b> I resented to the lords» in answer to the general chai^ preferred 
against him. It bore the appearance of a triumphant refutation, but 
the conmioi.s pronounced it an infamous libel, and ordered that it 
should be burnt by the common hangman. Some called for an act of 
attaiuder againt-t the author; btit, in the end, the most malevolent were 
obliged to content themselves with a bill of banishment.* 

Even now the last reverse had not befallen the discarded minister. 
Conduct of French government, that their aggressions on the 

the French Spanish N^ibrlands might be eonducted with as little 
kI-ih iimier of "^^^'^ption as posstble, were concerned to secure the 
the life (if friend>bip of the Court and the people of England, and 
Clarendon. ^yitii this view treated the banished minister with studied 
disruurtcsy. At R'men, the exile was ordered to quit the French 
territory without delay ; and at Calais, where severe indi^]losit^on 
pri'vt nted bis proceeding further in obedience to this mandate, the 
command was repealed. But before the health of the sudVrer Mas so 
far restored as to admit of his departure, Louis fcmnd himself obliged tu 
relinquish the hope of amity with England, and the man who had been 

* FHl.Hisl.lT.3(»-iM. CoBtiii.orilMLUbofClBifBtoi,iU.811-M0u 
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thus cruelly i)enecttted, was incited, with nrncli em1ity» to take up his 
residence in any part of the kingdom. Clarendon paned the remaining 

seven years of his life at Montp( Hli-, where he COnii)l( te(l his History 
nnd his Memoirs, and whence he often wrote to the king, and to his 
connexions in Eiisland, cnti catinc', in the nio.st moving terin<, permission 
to end his days, aiid deposit his ashes, in his native country, but w ithout 
success.* 



CUAPIKR IV. 

Chang* of the national ffolinf; in relation to Franee and Spain. Lonta invades 

the NetlscrlatHis — I iiti rfi r ( rii f fil" llif Fiiite'il I'rovimt's. First Seoii't Tio.itv 
Iwtween ( liarlis and Loiiix. Th<* 'Iripii' Lcnj^iic forine«i — Peace of Aix-la- 
_ Cha|)ellr. The N'i'w MiiiiRiry. Pariinineiit. Activity of Buckingham. Great 
S«cr«t Treaty between Charles and Loiiiii — its origin, profrrex*. and character. 
Parliament. Inippachmeiit of the Earl of Orrery. The juHicinl power of the 
LonlH resiricttil, SuflTorings nf tl>e Nonroiilonnists — Cniitrovcrsy ou tliat Mih- 
Ject. Membem of the Cabal. I'ariiament — AsKaiilt on Coventry — the Lords 
not to alter a Money«liiU. Three periods in the history of the Cahnl Ministry. 
The Kxclie<[ii<>r closed — Attack on tlie Srnyiiia Fleet — I)er! in.tinn if I iiilnl^'riui; 
— Second Dutch War. Na\al Pro«ci<lin^s — Itattle of Soiitin* i<hl ]i,»y. l'r«igrcM 
of the I'Vencli Army under Lonis. Parliament — the Iniiulj^ence recalled«»Ortgin 
of tlie Te'it A< t--Hil! to nlieve the NoiiGOBforiniatt — ^iu fiate. Character and 
I'oiicy ol llie Coualry Party. 

« 

pRBviovsLT to ihe age of the Reformation, the great continental foe 
of the English was France — partly from its nearer position, ^( ^^^^ 

hut mainly on account of the claims which the kings of national feel- 
England had so long preferred to some of the most valuahle ^* 

provinces of that country. The wars which arose out of that claim, nnd 
the intrigues whicli they served to perjHJtuate between the Trench imd 
tlic Scot;-, made hostiUty to France a national fcclinpr on tlic {.;ut of tiie 
Eni^lish through several centuries. But with tlie opening ol the 
teeiitli centnry, Spain took her position as the great enemy of the new 
opinions ou religion which then begun to diffuse themselves over Europe, 
while France was rather disposed to avail h<lhelf of that event, for the 
purpose of strengthening herself against Spain. During the long icign 
of Elizaheth, the great enemy of France was the great enemy of Eng^ 
land-— the enmity to Spain, which was cherished in the fonner king- 
dom principally on political grounds, being fixed still more deeply in 
England by the opposition which the house of Austria had always 
manifested to the doctrines of tlio Reformation. Afl'airs retained this 
shape, on the whole, until the Resloration. But soon after that event, 
the ])avt taken by the French in tlie Dutch war, the iirow in^ [tower and 
ambiUous schemes of Louis, aud the probable iuilucucc oi u govcrn- 
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mcnt ilcspnt'c and so formidalil • on tlic cicnoral lihertlcs of KuroiiC, 
contributed to revive the (ild-fashi-uicd liutrcd of t'nc Frrnrli, and 
gave cvi^^t.'ncc to a nc^v fcclin;^ in tuvour of Sjiain. So liuuiiusL was 
this lecUujj, iliui Chuilw proictscd to rcjjuid him&clf as almost the 
only man in Hs domiuious to whom a French atliauce was really 
agreeable.* 

Louis, as before mentioned, had married a daughter of Philip IV., 
king of Spain. He now laid claim, on the di v casr of his fatlier-i\)-la\v, 
to a large part of the Spanish Netherlands, in right of his wife. Jlut 
in Ills treaty of marriage witli tht: S[)anish pruicess, the French kini? 
had hound hinif-elt", in tlic most distinct tenns, never to i)Vt i"cr any 
such demand on the iiruund of that union. It vs ns tirircrl, in(lcc(], hy 
Louis, that tlie sickly infant who survived a.s the iicir of Philip, was by 
a second marriage, while the French queen was by a first— >a distinction 
which, according to the law of Brabant, would have given pre- 
ference to the pretensions of his queen, in a matter of private property. 
But Louis well Icnew that the marriage-contract had been framed in the 
most jealous terms, so as to exchuh^ this sort of claim. Defective, 
however, as the reasoning of his Most Cliristian Majesty may have hcen 
in support of this demand, tiic fortv thousand disciplined troops, which 
he conducted to the fronti* vs nf the (li-]iM(e(l territory, ]i;e5'etitcd a kiitd 
ofarirument which lie ilaui vetl hnuseh woulrl l>e irre^istihle. 

It appeared to Le the douui of the Spaniards, that they shouhl 
participate in all the evils of despotism without being 
NeUicHan'dH ^ ^^'^^ themsclvcs of its advantages. In the place 

invaded by of moving with the cekriiy which is rarely practicable 
'^^* except in arbitrary governments, they commonly wasted 

that time in deliheration, which their opponents employed in the field. 
Louis, with small eflort, possessed himself of several important towns, 
and the S])ani«h Neilu thi:!:^.? s-ion ajipcarcd t») he at his mercy. TIjo 
court of Madrid called uj)on ail tlie states of Kurope to join in clicckit.cj 
ihi; anil)ition, and punishing the perfidy, of the king of France, and 
Rcver.d of the leading powers manifcstetl their sense of the common 
danger by a vigorous interference. De Witt and the States were the 
first to remonstrate. Th'cy urged upon Louis the importance- of re- 
stricting his pretensions within sudi limits as would justify them in 
using their influence with Spain in favour of peace. The French 

* Popvs lir\<! rcponlcd n strikinc prnnf of tliis nlianirp in llic pnpninr frcOincr : — ■ 
"Heani of a iVay l»ft\veoii (iif two ntiiliassadors of Sjiuiii ami l-ram-f. and iliat lliis 
brinff the entnincc of an :iinfias.sa<!>»r from Sweden, they inli isd to fiu'lit for iho 
preredencc. Our king, 1 heard, ordered that no Knglishnian should meddle in the 
busiiiexs. In (Mienpside I hear that the Spanish hath ^ot the liest of it, and killed 
thrci.* of tlic l'V«'r.i ]i Lciu li-liori't's and scvt'r.sl uu'ii, aiiil Is rr ine iLroufjli tlip city 
nest to our king*s coach, at which it is strange to see how all the city did rejoice. 
And hiileed ire do naturally all love the S|iAntiiK and hate the Frendi. I lair the 
Spniii^i (viach go hy, with i'lfiy drawn twcMils at least to guard it) and our loldicri 
shouting for joy."— ^i. IIU, llU. 
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monarch professcil himself desirous of "ihowiiig to the States aud to 
Europe tlie utuderation of his views, and assured his allies that they could 
not be mure concerned to s^ee the sword returned to its sheath than him- 
soK. His proposttls, the C'tinlitiun of a settlement, were, that Spain 
sihmlil resij<u its claims to the rniucIie-Comte, the Duchy of Luxeni- 
burg, Cambray, and the Cunibrcsis, together with Charleroi, Tour- 
nay, 'Donay, Acre, St. Omer, Bergues, and Funics, and that the 
crown of Spain aliould content to recognise the indepeudence of 
Pbrtugal. In reply, it was stated, that a proposal wholly to relin- 
quish their possessions in the Netherlands could hardly have been 
nuH^ unarcrptn1)Ie to the Spanish government thaft such terms; and the 
party in Holland opposed to the French interest joined in reprobating 
Ruch conditions as extravagant and unjust. It was, however, at length 
proposed by Do Witt and his friends, that L(»ui< sliould retain all the places 

> mentioned, wiih the exception of C harleroi, I niii iiaN , and the Duchy of 

Luxemburg, Charleroi being dismantled, and Tournay, the Lu.veujburg, 
and all other places seized by the French being restored to Spain. It was 
also proposed, as a matter of secret treaty between the States and Louis, 
that, shbidd the king of Spain die without issue, the territoties belonging 
to that power in the Netherlands should be declared independent, and 
become separate repuhlica. Louis consented to these proposals, only 
substituting the surrender of the Franche-Comtt^, on his part, in the 
])lacc of the Duchy of Luxemburg ; and spoke largely of these conces- 

* sions, made at a moment when he was not only in a condition to 

^ d I fend his acquisitions, l)ut to make large additions to tliem, us his best 

refotatioii of the common talk, which accused him of being governed by 
unpr incipled ambition and of aiming at universal monarchy. In or- 
det that the Spanish court might ha?e time to ddibefate on Qie ehdoe 
thus submitted to it, Louis declared himself willing to suspend hostilities 
for three or six months, as might be preftrred *. 
These proceedings belong to the autumn of 1667 ; and in the spring 

•Vj. • of the year preceding, Charles had entered into his first Si'cret trcsty 

secret treaty with Louis, the ohjc; t of which, on the part bei^^^«'> 

r T • ■ .1 \ . c ^ ^ ^ ■ C.narlps and 

of Louis, was to s Tiire tlie neutrulity ot Luglnnd durnig April 

his meditated attack on the pu&scssions of Spain; and on '''' 'C^''- 
the part of Charles, to recover the islands in the West Indies which 
had been seized by the FVench. This treaty was duly signed by both 
parties. 1 1 pledged the king of England to abstain from all acts of hos- 
tility against Prance for twelve months, and it bouftl Louis to restore to 
die English monarch the places stipulated, under the form of a public 
treaty, embracing as much of the secret treaty as might be necessary 

• lyEstndct, ili. see— 477. lEams de Louie XIV. H. 934 -344— 35». 
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for that purpose *. But tlie victories of Louis in the following summer 
lurnod the popular feeling strongly against France ; inul, however 
desirous Charles may have heen of adhering to the articles of the 
treaty, such a course was hardly within his power. The recent ]>eace, 
indeed, had covered the government with disgrace, aud exhausted the 
exchequer ; but to place some check on tlie anne of France was 
deemed ao important, that, for the sake of that object, men were pre- 
pared to forget much of the past, and to sutke eoosiderable aacrificea for 
the future. 

Sir William Temple was deputed to act fi»r that purpose in connexion 
with the United Provinces. It was at nnce manifest, that nothing short 
of serious reverses in an open warwoHld sutticc to bring the French mo- 
narch to a coinpl.iiiK 0 with terms materially different from those which 
he had already proposed. It was deemed possible, however, to place a 
htrong check upon his ambition at that point, and interest, on the part 
hoth of the United Provincea and of England, disposed ihem to an im- 
mediate and vigorous adoption of such a course. Within five days after 
the arrival of the English ambassador at the Hague, a treaty called the 
Triple League was concluded between I'nglnnd, Holland, and Sweden ; 
the object of which was to compel Louis to abide by the Cimdi- 
tions of pence to which he had assented, and to persuade, or compel, 
the court of Madrid to accept of those conditions f. 

Two secret treaties, also, aroHC out of the war in the Netherlands. 
By one of these the allies bound themselves to declare war against 
France, and to oblige the French king to withdraw entirely from the 
Spamsh Netherlands, in case of his refusing to conclude a peace on the 
proposed terms t. The other embraced a compact between the Emperor 
Leopold and Louis, since know 11 by the name of " The Eventual Treaty,*' 
according to which, should the sickly child who had succeeded to the 
throne of Spain be removed by death, a partition was to be made of the 
whole territory subject to the Spanish crown between the two great 
powers of the (Joiitinent, Austria aud France, the present possessions 
of tlie hater power m the Netherlands being conceded to it as a port of 
its share §. 

Spain still shrunk from the humiliating conditions prescribed by 
Trastf ofAtz- France, but, deserted in this manner by Austria, and in- 

l».CliRpell<', callable of prevailing on the members of the Triple League 
ApriUi, HiU8. ^ unjig demanding more favourable terms, nothing was 

k fr to her choice ex«ppt to say whether Franche-Comte or the Luxem- 
burg should be ilie ]noviiice surrendered, with the other places, to the 
invader, its decision in the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc, which was the 

• Il.id. if. 2r.0-2'<fi-2n!), v. 399—40.-. 
f Temple's Works, ii. 45~77« edit- 17i>0. I D'Kstrades^ ii. 77-'80. 
^ CBuvres de Louii^ vi. 402. 
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main result of the Triple League, was to part with Franehe-ComtiS, chiefly, 
it ia auppoaed, for the purpose of rendering the Dutch more jealoui of the 

power of France, by giving it poBsession of places of strength on the 
ver}' border of their territory. But, if the pride of Spain was wounded 
))y the matter of this treaty, that of Louis was liardlv less offended by 
tlic manner in which it was brought to its issue. It had been his wish 
that peace on these term« shoidd appear as though proceeding from hia 
royal condescension and favour, not as a matter dictated, in great part, 
hy the threatening attitude which the two great maritime powera ai En* 
rope had aaaumed. It waa in thia view, principally, that the Triple 
League waa entitled to'the high praise bestowed on . it by the ftienda of 
liberty in England and elsewhere*. 

Few men could have been less worthy of confidence than the duke of 
Buckingham, who was at the head of the English cabinet ^ 
during thcso proceedings ; nor were the persons who acted 
under lum capable of inn)arting much strength to bin administration. 
The feebleness which had characterized liie conduct of Monk in general 
affiurs, since the Restoration, increased rather than diminished with his 
yeara. Bridgman, the lord^keeper, had not acquired reputation of any 
kind. Arlington* though able and induatrioua, could act only with 
moderate effect, from being, as we have before obaenred, a sus- 
pected CathoUe. Hia 'voice waa rardy heard in parlianu nt, though, 
on some important occasions, he gave proof <^ considerable skill and 
power as a speaker. The enmity which always subsisted between him 
and Buckingham exposed him to the malignant wit of that bad man, 
one effect of wliich, it is sup])osed, was, to prevent his talents from being 
fully appreciated even among those who possessed the best opportunities 
of judging concerning them. Sir William Coventry, who acted with 
Lord Aahley and Sir Thomaa Cltflbrd, as a commissioner of the trfla> 
sory, waa a wiser and better man than any of hia colleagues, but waa 
alwaya in danger of seeing his plana thwarted by the prej udice or thought- 
lessness of the king, to whom he could never make himself acceptable. 
Sir William Temple, who acquitted himself with so much honour in 
negotiating the Triple T/cngue, was a statesman whose cautious policy 
saved him from inciirring any nhare in the odium which fell so cnm- 
monly on the public men of his time. Much of his felicity in this re- 
spect should, no doubt, be ascribed to his superior intelligence and vir- 
tue, but much also to a habit of mind, which not only made him aware 

• Temple'* M'orks, ii. 82—120. D'Estrades, iii. 67^(125. " On the nine- 
teenth of Fehruar)', Sir Hubert Southwell arrived from Lisbon, with thegralfful 
ntw%, that Spain, m many way* distresMd, had been at last obliged to treat with 
Portiif?al, kiii^ to kin f?, under the mediation of the earl of Sandwldi, whereby the 
Independence <tf thai kingdom is established." Ralph, I. 169, where the terms of 
the treaty are given. This writer ^dds, that Portugal was mainly indebted to some 
T«tenm EngUdi troops, who had served under Cromwell, for her frequent triunqpbe 
over thegreateit ilrne that Spain wuiA direct against her. 
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of iUnger in its most dittant approachet, but dispoted him to be Tery 
caidul in avoiding it. His best qualities were all in much nearer alli- 
ance with prudence than with maguanimity. He would have been the 
last man of his age to attempt the office of pilot in fuul weather. His 
name is confined to questions of foreign policy, and» in them, occurs 
only at intervals. 

Men who govern pui Lly lor the sake of ])u\\ oi , aiul uot under the in- 
lluence ot ininciple, will gencraUy their course 

' to the wave which prouiiaea to bear them onward. Hence 

bad mt^ sometimes become the patrons of good measures. Aa the po- 
pular current set in with much violence agMnst Fiance, the new cabinet 
resolved to fall in with it; and the course adopted by the king and his 
advisers, fiom policy, was approved by Temple from higher motives. 
But the persons in this " Cabal," ub the new ministry was cnlled, wlio 
exercised the greatest influence over the king, and could neutralize the 
plans of their colleagues almost ut pleasiurc, were the lea&t estimable 
and trustworthy of the parties which it included. 

It ahould be observed, also, that the sense of weakness, and the de- 
sire of making frienda, which diqKtsed the new administration to consult 
the popular feeling in their fordgn policy, influenced the oomplexioo, in 
some respects, of their domestic government, though uot with the same 
degree of success. At the adjournment whidi preceded the admission 
of the duke and his friends to office, the king gave his assent to a bill 
which confirmed the right of the commons to inspect the public ac- 
counts. Subsequi'iilly, some old republicans, who had been conmiitted 
to prison on grounds of questionable legality, were released ; and the 
government made no secret of aiming to conciliate the men of all politi- 
cal parties by the moderation and equity of its proceedings. It was an- 
nounced also, in the Gaiette, that, in order to the better administration 
of aflhira, a new ** constitution** had been given to the cabinet, by which 
its members were divided into four committees, embracing, between them, 
foreign affairs, the business of the admiralty, matters of trade, and the 
redress of grievances, tlie deliheration? of the whole council being con- 
futed to such mailers as were ]>i'tu',-lit before it hv tlieso several depart- 
ments. Conferences also took phu e, and measures were la part adopted, 
with a view to meet the complaints of the presbyterians and the indepen- 
dents, by grantmg to the latter a toleration, and opening a way by which 
the more moderate among the former might be admitted into the esta- 
Uiahed church*. • 

But when the parliament assembled, the temper manifested in the 
FSiliamsnt. ^^^^ house, in consequence of these proceedings, was 
not of the kind eipected by the government On the tenth of 
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Febniary, 1668, the two houMs met to lieav the king's speech, aud to be 
made aeqiiunled with the intended measaiee of the eeaiion. Cheiles 
appriaed them of the formation of the TViple League, which had taken 
place only a few weeka hefore; and having touched on the neceaaity of 

making some vigorous preparations in order that the new alliance 
might be rendered effective, concluded by saying, '* And for the 
BCttlcmcnt of a firmer pcaro, a? well at home as abroad, one thing more 
I l>uUl myself obliged to recommend to yoti at this present, which is, 
that you would seriously think of some course to beget a Iniltcr union 
aud composure in the minds of my protestaut subjects, in matters of 
religion, whereby they may be induced not only to aubroit quietly to the' 
government, hut alao faithfolly give their ataiatance to the aupport of it." 
Diatruat and diaunion had pervaded the parliament, particularly the 
lower houae, during the Inst two years. The commons were agreed, in 
some sort, about the proceedings which crushed the late chancellor ; but 
in all other respects scarcely a man ajipenred to be capable of reposing 
confidence in any portion of his colleagncs. Faction itself had ceased 
to supply its modicum of concord ; and all proposals were viewed with 
misgiving because it was not possible that they should originate in any 
quarter free from auapieion. 

But thia attempt of the nuniatry to restore union and atahili^ to the 
parliament and the nation, hy extending a greater meaaure 
of regard to the claims of all parties, especially to the 
protestant nonconformists (for in this scheme there was no 
allusion to the ciitholics) became at once a rallyinc: point to the into- 
lerant ; 80 that a s])ccies of union, eimilar to that which had marked 
the prosecution of Clarendon was now displayed against the govern- 
ment for the purpose of ui)holding the peual laws against dissenters. 
It was alleged that the different secta were confidently expecting a bill of 
compcehenaion aud toleration ; that with thia prosi>ect they had become 
greatly dated, and preauroed to aaaemble in conaiderable namhera in 
▼ariooa parte of the kingdom. It was in conaequence resolved, that such 
members of the house as were of the privy council should immediately 
approach his majesty with a humble petition, praying ** that he would 
issue out his proclamation for enforcinc^ the laws acrninst ronvrnticles." 
This adiliess did not prevent a delmtc of several days on the snbjrct to 
l^•hich it referred ; hut the majority in favour of en^orl■ill^ the laws 
against conventicles more vigorously, in the place of ret^fjinding or soft- 
ening them, proved to be one hundred and forty-four, to seventy-eight*. 

* The disrufsnion on thii subjcrt affords Rome indication of the npirit of tlu> times. 
Colonel Sandys " never knew a toleration without an army to ket-p all quiet.'' Sir S. 
Littleton replied, that the kinp of Poland granted the nno»t extensive toleration in 
the world, and yet needed no army except in time of war : he aJao added, that the 
naanthoriaedimpetitiona ofthoclergT hadocairioned nearly all the dhordera in Eng- 
lish hitlory iiiiee tba aoecpiUm of 'KUaabecb. Sir Hampliny Winch considarad 
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£ven the Triple League obtaiDed but litiile fiivoiir, in coniequenee 
of being connected with meeitiree which exposed ito anthon to so 
much tttspicion and lesentment. Instead of yoting the required sup- 
ply, the house occupied itself with a series of inquiries conoerniiig 
the miscarriages in the late war. Exposure was the only punish- 
ment incurred by any delinquent, but in that penalty many were 
involved. Toward the end of February the sum of 310,000/. was 
voted in aid of the government ; but though Ciiuiles urged wiiii 
much imjwrtunity iliat the money should be furnished to him 
speedily, and went so far as to propose that it should be collected 
and expended under the direction of commissioners chosen by tlie 
house, it was not until nearly three months after the opening of the 
session, that the intolerant party in the commons could be brought 
to name the sources from which the promised supply should be derived, 
and then it was done as the price of beinij allowed to give additional 
severity to the laws against liberty of conscience*. Neither diaries 
uor Buckingham had found much to gratify them in the jjroceed- 
' iugs of this session, and after the eighth of May the two 
^•"^^'tw^' houses were adjourned or prorogued from time to time 
* ^ ' until the nineteenth of October in the Mowing year. 

But though discouraged by tiie temper of the parliament, the minister 
did not despair of being able to meet the difficulties of hia 
Couduct of position. During the long adjournment which fiiOowed, 
' he revised tlie whole system of receipts and expenditure 
with great care, and by neting upon a rigid plan of retrenchment, 
wherever it was possible, he endeavoured to bring the hitter more within 
the compass of the formerf. At tiic same time, he further employed 
himself iu removing all persons from of&cc whom he suspected ui dis- 
affection to his ascendency. Among those dismissed through his influ- 

au army aud tolenitiou e«)uaUy dangeroiw, and wuuld have neither. Mr. Katcliffe 
wished the Act of Uniformity revised, and *• the esaefit and eoment** raoomidered 

by a (luift: ciict' "f rpiscKjialiaiis iiinl pr<'-!i\ tcriaus. Sir CharlM Wheeler "has 

Sreat kiii<iiit'SK to ilic pruabyteriaus, as they wctc a»»i!>tiu)t in their {iraycrs and en- 
eavoun for the restoration of hti majesty. Bui ai for the i ndepctidentii, they were 
anahnplists, arians, Kocinian^, many of them not christians." Sir John Uirketihead 
exclaimt-d, " In jtidaism, pagiiiiism, maliumctanism. and cliriMtiaitity, in nunu of 
these in atulcratiun Rnifered. Must their mother, the Church of lOngland, buw to 
a few novices Sir Philip Warwick had a method of aettUM thie question equally 
summary. If I prove," said tlie knla(ht, ** that no man need scrapie anything iu 
the church, why nhouhl he be furllicr inrtul^'ed ?" Pari. Hi!,t. iv. JO I— Ii'2. 

* " Is it nut for nought," saysKalpb, *' tliat the words church and state are so 
often coupled together; and that the first has so insolently usurped the mweedenejr 
of the last?" i. I7'>- Chirli's inner filled a position entitlinfj him to so 
much of the respect and coutiiience ul his subjects as at this rnotnent. " But 
the mercy showu to the dissenters, aad the favour shown to the i Vit rKi^ uf liberty, 

Soiled alL He met with the worst usage when he deserved the best ; and the 
ampions for the prerogative preposterously glory in an opposition to the cruwu, 
because inspiri ii \<y the lathers of the church." Ibid. Pari Hist. ir« * — 

f See the frtiit of his labour ia this way iu Kalfh, i, I7&— 179. 
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enoe or mtrigue, ireve lome of the best men in the servke of the country 
• — ^partieukrly rir Wniiem Coventry, who was compelled to resign his 
piece as commissioner of the tressnry ; and the duke of Ormond, who, 

ufter rcpellint; slander opon slandCT, was, at length, fleprived of his 
office as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Even the (lnkc of York, inasmuch 
as the decency of manners, and the sort nf iiitctrrity hy wliich he 
was (listiiiirnishi'd, rendered him the niitural enemy nf Mu h a ininistt r, 
did not wholly escape tlic cuiusequences of incurring his (hspleniiurc. 
But the impression produced on the king by the iusinuationa directed 
against his illustrious relative was slight and of short continuance. 
Charles felt the tie of consanguinity as he felt no other; and Bucking- 
ham became aware, after a while, that an attempt to sow discord be- 
tween the royal brothers was much more hazardous than to intrigue 
against the most Yirtuous statesman, possessing no such hdd on the 
sympathy of the monarch. 

The 8up])ly of the last session had been voted in prospect of a war, 
but came into the hands of the k'wvjr wlieu all irround for 
that exptctulion luid ])asaea away. Charles may liave treaty betweea 
congratulated himself on his good fortune in this respect', Cb«ri«§sttd 
but his necessities soon returned ; and the thought of again 
meeting the two houses was in no way agreeable either to himself or toBuek- 
ingham. In this state of his afiairs the king was often obliged to question 
himsdlf as to what was best to be done. At such momt nts his thoughts 
turned towards Fiance, as the only fiJicign p()\Yer on \vln< li heoould pos- 
sibly exerrine dependenre. Louis had offered to render hi in pecuniar;' 
assistance 8omr years hctoro, and since then had entered intu the secret 
treaty with liiin of which mention lias ])ccn nunk'. It is true that, sub- 
sequent to the first of those periods, Louis hud been a party lo the Dutcli 
war] and since the second, Charles had been a party to the Triple League. 
But it was not difteult to make it appear that reasons of state had ren- 
dered some inconsistency of this sort unavoidable on both sides. It was 
• accordingly resolved by the English monarch, in connexion with such 
of his advisers as might be trusted in so weighty a matter, that means 
should be employed to ascertain tlie present disposition of the king of 
France on the question of some secret treaty with the king of Kngland, 
wlneh might be made to work for their nuituul advantage. The only 
ibrnudable rival of cither was the Dutch, and both v/ere agreed in their 
cordial hatred of that people. 

As the negotiations whidi originated in these circumstances advanced 
towards maturity, religion, real or pretended, became a marked ingre^ 
dient in diem. The duke of York waa already a catholic, principally, 
it is said, from reading jiarts of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity and 
Doctor Heylin's History of the Reformation. He knew also that tlie 
king had held conferences on that aul]r}ect with lord Arundel of Wardour, 
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lord Arlington, and air Thomas Clifford, in wbich lie had expreased htoi'- 
adf deeply anxioua to be free from the conatraint to which hia present . 
condition obliged him,- and to do vrbatevcr might be in his ix)t\cr 
toward the advancement of the catholic rchgion in hia dominionB. At 
a meeting of all the parties above named, which took i)l;ice in llie duke's 
closet on the twciitv-fifth of January, 1660, Churlcs " declared bis mind 
to them in the mutter o( reliuion, and repeated what lie had newly said 
before t« the duke— how uneasy it was to him not to profess the faith he 
believed, and that he had called them together to have their advice about 
the methods fittest to be Uken for the settling of the catholic religion in 
his kingdoms, and to conaider of the time moat proper to dechure himself, 
telling them withal that no time ought to be lost : that he was to expect 
to meet with many and great difficulties in hrinum;,^ it about, and that 
he chose rather to undertake it now, when he and his brother were in 
their full strength and able to undertrn nny fatigue, than to delay it until 
they were grown older, and less fit to m) through witii so i:;rent a design. 
This he spoke with great earnebtuess, and even with tears in his 
eyes*." 

At tlic close of ihia protracted couference, it was agreed that the king's 
lYOwal of his conTcrsion to the catholic religion, and the attempt to 
le-eatablisli that iaith in these kingdoms, should be made in connexion 
with France, that being the only power from which the requisite aid 
could be expected. More than t\' < lve months, however, were occui)ied 
in adjusting the matters c^ihraced in this treaty, before it was brought to 
its conclusion. Wl)en siuDcd, it recpiired the kiiic: of Ivighmd to pro- 
fess himself a catholic at 8uch time as .sliould be deemed by him ex]>c- 
dient, and that he should then prepare himself to join the i' teueli king, 
whenever required by liim, in making wur upon the Dutch. It pro> 
Tided that the sum of 200,000/. yearly should be secured to the king of 
England, in quarterly payments ; to aid him in suppressing insurrection ; 
in otherwise accomplishing the proposed changes, consequent on the 
avowal of his conversion ; and in carrying on the war. It bound both 
xnouarchs to abide by (he treaty of Ai.\-la Cbape1k*. ; to abstain from any 
separate ncnoliation for penee ; and lo niuiniain the recent treaty of com- 
merce between the two kingdum?. Ciiailes w as further pledged to aid 
his most chris-titvU inajesly in prosecuting any claim on the monarehy uf 
S})ain that might dcvulvc to him from his connexion by marriage wiih the 
royal family of that kingdom ; to render a specified amount of assistance 
in the intended war with Holland ; and, whatever success might attend 
that enterprise, to be content that certain provisions should be made ibr 
the prince of Orange, and that Sluys, Walcheren, and the island of Cad- 
sand, should fall to his share f. 

* Jameis's .'^Jt'iuoirs, i. 440 — 442. 

I See ths aceoimt gf this treaty in Jwam** Msmoiff, t. 442, 443, and the original 
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Bur, aoxioutas Charles is said to have been to puUishhis conver- 
sion, he proved fertile in expedients for delaying to do so. He insisted 
that the proposed war with Holland sboxild be postponed until the 
effect of his proceedings at home on the subject of religion should be 
in some degree aBcertainecl. Nothinj* could be more acceptable than 
the money whicli came, tin>e after time, from France; but mouth after 
month, ami even year after year passed, and one excuse succeeded to 
another, uutil the summer of 1672 arrived, >vlicn Charles fuund himself 
commitled, almost without his conoirrence, to the long meditated war 
with the Dtttoh. To obtain this kind of assistance from England waa 
the only point about which Louis had ever been concerned when en- 
gaging in this secret treaty ; and he had accordingly done every thing 
in his power to dissuade Charles from declaring himself a catholic, and 
hn/avdimi: the tranquillity of his dominions, until the iiiti nded war with 
the States sliouM be l)r<m[rht to i(« elo?c. Having at length !*ucrecded 
in this particoliLr, he leli tlie. ai tu Ics uf the treaty relniiiit: to ecdcf-iiis- 
tical matters to be either forgotten, or acted upon as niigiii appear ijest 
to the king of England. 

No one of the persons privy to this memorable proceeding entered 
into it with so much earnestness and sanguine expectation as the doke 
of York. Charles, there is reason to believe, was a dissembler, at leaat 
in great ])art, through every stage of the affair. He was, probably, 
more a catholic than anything ebe, but appears to have talked of 
reliei'iiis «crii])les mainly for the purpose of irupi'sini; iipon the persons 
with whom lie acted, and wliose as!*.istiiuce in this fdrni was deemed 
necessary to hia obluiuing the jvccuniaiy ai<l from France w liieli he so 
much needed. To that aid he was entitled by the treaty front the time 
of its ratification ; and the article which prodded that the announce ux; at 
of his change of faith should precede the dedaration of war, and which 
left the time of that announcement to his own discretion, placed the 
whole treaty at his disposal*. Hence, his religiotts 8cru])k8 were made 
subservient to his need, by being pleaded in excuse of delay. But the 
true secret of the whole procce«lin<r is obvious. Charles esteemed it less 
degraditiir, and much less troublesome, to become the pensioner of a fo- 
reign prince, than to be obliged to regulate his conduct in the manner ne- 
cessary to i^ivc him a place in the aflTcclion and conhdt ucc of his pubjccfs. 

dnciiment from the Cliffurd family papers in Lingard, zii. 3a4 — 307, Dalrymule'M 
Bfctnoini. ii. 1~a& ' *^ 

* Ti» (tisMindc the kiiit^ from availing liini5('lf nf tlint article, and to cnmnifm* 
with the vrnr, wax the nhjeet of Lniiis in !>enHing thf> iinfortiin»tp Hucbets of Orlraii^ 
CharlciAi si%ter, to pay h«r visit to him at Dor«r. Tb« compiler of James*a McnMlrt 
represents llie duchojis as nstnp her influenrc over her l>roth«T on that point 
with MicrpRs. But if the kinp acknnwlpdfjnl any rhange of mind, it nin<t have 
lipen of short cnntimnnre, for within a week from the airivai of the dmliess at 
])over, the treaty waa signed by the oontractlog partict in its origitial shape. 
Dalrymple, il. 80—94. - 
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"iVhile the iindor-ciirrent exhibited iii the history of this treaty was 
Parliament t»^"g ^^^^ course now deacribed, the aspect of public alfilin 

Oct. 19, ' presented Htde piomiae^ of improveraent. Tho last Mt- 

1009. gioQ of partiament cloeed in the apring of 1668, the next did 
not Gommenoe before the autumn of the following year. Charles, iu his 
opening addiesi, apoke of confiding in the continued good aflFection of 
the two houaea, and having stated that the last supply h;ul been faith- 
fully expended upnn the unvfil propnrntions since made, exprcbfod his 
desire that some effectual steps might be taken toward liquidating his 
debts. But the statements contained in the king's speech did nut pre- 
vent incpiiry oii tlie part ot the cummons as to the manner in which the 
monies voted by them at their former aitting had been applied; and the 
mal-appropriation said tO have been proved agatnat air -George Carteret 
was deem^ ao flagrant, that he waa expeUed the houae. 

In connexion with theae inveatigations, the commons found tune to 
-» ^> leaumeihehr complaints against the dissenters. An addreaa 
ofnoii'confox^of thankawaa presented to the king for his recent proclama- 
tnists- tioji concernintj; them. On the pretence of danger to be 

apprehended from the conduct of the sectaries, the house, by a formal 
vote, expressed its dctertnuuition to adhere to the king in support of 
the consiituiiiju in church and stale, against all enemies whatsoever; 
and the majority, pleased with being permitted to indulge in this man- 
ner in their favourite humour, voted the sum of 400,000/. to meet the 
mta of the government. 

Two otiier queationa of some importance eugaged the attention of 
Impeach- parliament during this short BessiOD. The first was the 
merit of the impeachment of the earl of Orrery, president uf Monster ; a 
Karlof Orrery.pci-cion whose removal from oftice hud been deemed expe- 
dient on the part of Buckingham, and those who were most in his con- 
fidence. The impeachment, however, was so ill-sustained, that its prin- 
cipal eflect was to expose the want both of discretion and principle oi\ 
the part of the government, and to fomish another psecedent in fitvour 
of an important parliamentary privily. 

The aeoond- questioa related to the jurisdiction of the house of peers. 
IMcpate eon- Skinner, a merchant of London, had complained to the king of 
oernipK the injuries whidh he had suflcred from the conduct of the East 
if'^j'^g"!/^" India Company, and Charles advised that he should lay his 
of Lords. case before the house of lords. But the company main- 
tained that the question was one bclungmg to the courts of law, at least 
in the lirst instance, and the commons joined with them in compluining 
of this interference of the upper house as unprecedented and unjust. 
But the peers manifested a atrong indination to defend the position 
they had taken. Dedaiationa, oppoaed to each other in the moat 
azdent tenna, woe puUiahed Vy both hooaeas and thia diacuaumi» vhich 
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had hastened the adjounimeut of May, 1668, accelerated that of 
December, 1669. The end wu, that Charles procured a rescindiug of 
all prooeedisgi in idatton to the'uiatten in dispute, to aa to place bodi 
partlea apparently in the same relative position aa befim. The advan- 
tage, however, was dearly on the side of the commons, inasmnob aa the 
judgments of the lords -were vacated, and that house has never since 
made pretence to an original jurisdiction in civil eanses *. 

The two houses, adjourned in December, were re-assembled in the fol- 
lowing Fehruarv. The king cume to the oijeiiing of the sea- . , 

, ... , iSuffenniEt of 

Kion uttcnaeu by his giianls, m military array. 1 hat novelty the non-con- 

was accompanied by another, which became no less a mat- formisu. Coii- 
ter of general talk— namely, his frequent attendance iu the Ji[p,','tes ' 
house of lords daring the debates. Concerning the latter that subject, 
practice, Charles observed that it was an ancient custom, 
which his predecessors should not have allowed to fall into sncfa de- 
suetude, and he professed to derive both amusement and instruction from 
the discussions to which he listened. But the attention excited by these 
occurrences was much less than that which related to the present state of 
religious parties. The following' pnssapc from Baxter describes the state 
of the non-conformists during the last three or four vears. "Tlie minis- 
ters of IiOndon,who had ventured to keep open meeting in their houses, 
and preach to great numbers, contrary to law, were, by the king's favour, 
connived at, so that the people went openly to hear them without fear. Some 
imputed this to the king's own inclinations toward liberty of conscience, 
some to the power of the duke of Buckiiqifaam, some to the influence of 
the ])apists, who were for liberty of conscience for their own interest 
Whatever was the secret, it is certain that the great visible cause was 
the burning of London, luid the want of churches for the people to meet 
in, it being, at thr first, a thmu; too bad to forbid an ujulone people all 
public worship Willi tnu lti at rigour ; and if" the \ liad beeu so forhidiien, 
poverty had left bo lilllc to lose, that tluy would btill have gone on, a.s in 
despemtion* Tkmsfore, some thought all this was done to make neces- 
sity seem a hrml Whatever was the cause of the conuivance, it is 
certain that the country ministers were so much encoun^ed by the bold- 
ness and lil)erty of those in London, that they did the like in most parta 
of England, and crowds of the most religiously inclined people were their 
bearers f." The same writer states, that this activity of the^on>con- 
formists, together with the dissatisfied state of the people, on account of 
their civil burdens, the decay of trade, the burnintc of the city, and the 
general inelBciency of the conformist clergy, greatly impaired the credit 
of the prelates, and of the church itself, through the kingdom I. 

* Pari. IlisU W. 4;:8— 441. 

i Life and TimM, part iti. 22, «/ «ef. 

I It is worthy of noiiosi that, saiidit tho dilplsys of high shuxck ftsUag^ oo- 
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Charies, in h» conferences with the leading non-oonfonnista, pro- 
fessed to deplore the bigotry of the commona, and atill apolce of looking 
forward to a hill of compxehenaion and toleration in their favour. But 
all men eaw that money was the king's great want, and-that it was in 
vain for him to expect assiatance of that nature from the parUanient» 
except on condition of his hccominir ils tool in the work of relicioiis pcr- 
aecution. TIciice the procccdinsfs of tlie last two scssionn, winch put an 
enrl, lor the greater ])urt, to the slate of com])arativc freedom (les^cribcd 
in till- above pasfacfc. Still the disseuter, though he could not at j)re- 
Bcnt count on more than a third of the lower house as friendly to his 
claims, was hecoming a person of more weight in the atate of society 
ev^ day. The vexation and tyranny which attended the execution of 
the penal laws placed the sympathy of multitudea on the aide of the 
sufferers ; while, in other quarters, similar effects were produced by the 
ability of those who appeared as their defenders against the attacks 
of everv description daily made upon thcni from the pres?:. Had the 
bill of comprchrnsion and ti)U.Tation, agreed U])on by the ik'iiutics from 
the court, tlic prcshytci iaus, and the independents, been a|)proved, it would 
huvc secured to the latter bccI the great object of their solicitude ; and 
among the prcsbyterians, according to Baxter, there were at least four- 
teen hundred ministers who would have been found willing to conform *» 
But the fond hopes thus raised were soon blighted, and the penal lawa, 
in the place of being repealed, were made more severe, and enforced 
with greater rigour. 

The most conspicuous portion among the advcri-arics of the nonconform* 
ists was Saniur-l Parker, the son of a puritan, and a man who rose from a 
menial station in Oxiurd to be bishop of that city.f This work was intitled 

nurinjr jo freqneiuly in tlie e:\r\y proceedings of this parliament, the coiifdrmTitt 
clergy do not appear to have b«en the object of much entepm in any quarter. Ac the 
dose of 1663, Pepyn wriceit, '* H.BIackliiirne told me how highly t)ie present derfcy 
carrv themseh e.s t ^ rrvu lirre, so as that they are hated and iatighed at ^jv evt i V 
body. And 1 am convinced, in my jiid^mrnt, not only from his diironrse, hnl 
thmjghtR in general, that the pn sent cleru'v will never heattUy go down with the 
generality of the commons of Kngland ; ihey have heen ^o iiMTto liheHv and free- 
dom, and are so nt-qtiiiinted with the pride and dehauchery of the pre.sent i lergy. 
lie did give me many stortra of the affrotus whic)* the tlcrE:%' receive in all placet of 
England, from the gentrv, and ordinary peraons of the parislu'* jj. II7. 

* ■* Hotv joyfully wmiM foarteen hnndretl, at least, of the now oonformalvle mi- 
nisters of England have yielded to those terms, if they could hare got them ; hut 
alas! all ^is labour wu& lust, for the prelate* andjprelatistaso far prevailed, lhft,aa 
soon as ever the parliament met, they prevented all talk or asatlon of Midi athfn|if.** 
Life and Times, part iii. 2'i — 3t*. These pages give nn acrmint of thn dmnt^cH in 
the liturgy at^reed npon by the court and the preshytcrians, with a view to the pro- 
posed ci>mprehension» 

t Many hooks we^ written tn expose the presbyterians, as men of false no- 
tions in religion, which led to antl-moTiRrchy, and which would soon carry them 
Into a dissolution of moral*. Tin' n.o^t iiulrnt of all that M-rote against the secta 
was Parker, who was afterwards made bishop of Oxford by king James, wlio was 
taXl of eaUrioal TlTadty, and waa onnsideialily leartisd, Vnt waa a asan of no judg. 
meotf and, as to rdigioo, rathcrimpioas.** Bnnie^ i* Ml. 
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" A Discoune of Ecclesiastical Polity." Its object was to demonBtrate 
the fallacy of all pleas for lelifi^ious libertv, uii<l to vindicate the authority 
of the inayi^trnte as* exteiultd over the conscience, N\ith regard to all umt- 
ters of external rcliifion. In its substance, the buok described the uon- 
couformistH as being of neccbbity the enemies of all social order, while 
the great couMrvative principle of the state wm to be found in the 
doctrine of passive obedience, undentood in its utmoet latitude. The 
author flattered hiroidf that his publication was unanswerable, and 
Sheldon, the primate, appears to have been of the same judgment. But, 
not to mention other opponents, this unfortunate production had to 
encounter the k*arning of doctor Owen, and the wit of Andrew Marvel. 
The reply to the" Eeelcsiastieal Polity" by the firs-t of these writers pro- 
cured him much applause from the non-conforntists and their friends, 
and called forlli tlie most ab\is*ive language from his opponent. He was 
denounced as a " son of iklial," us a viper so swollen with venom *'that 
he must spit his poison or burst,*' and no man could do better service to 
the community than in '* breaking down his interest and reputation*." 
But even such expressions are moderate compared with those which 
proceeded from the bame quarter when Marvel publihlud bin "Re- 
hearsal Transposed," a book which, by the forceof its satirical humour, 
turned the lauirh of the court, and of the nation, airainst the polemic and 
his admirers. But the ignorance and prejudice which characterised the 
measures of parliament, ajid the temper of a large portion (»f the people 
on the subject of religious did'ereuces, were not to be bpceddy discom« 
fited by any display of wit or argument t> 

The king's principal advisers at this time were Clifford, Arlington, 
Bttckingham,Mhley(Shaftesbury),and Lauderdale. These >j.^ ^^^^^i 
persons fimned the administration since sufficiently known 
under the name of the. " cabal** ministry. That term had been applied 
to the cabinet generally as it was constituted immediately after the fall 
of Clarendon ; but was given at this time to the sort of secret committee 
above-named, because formed by the initials of the parties included in 

* Otrm diVSW ttu> xulistaiu« of his opponents* dlsconiw Into the form of a royal 
decree, the preamble of which, derived, in its language as well as its doctriiu*, fpi ni 
the Kcclesiasiitai Polity," read* a« follows :—" M hereas we have an uiuver.sul 
and absohit« power over the consciences of all subjects, in things pertaining to the 
worship of God ; so that, if w« please, we can introduce new duties never yet heard 
of, in the most Important parts of religion, so that, in onr judgment, it doth not 
(ounteiKince vice, or disgrace tlie Deity ; and whtreas this |iower is natm-allv inhe- 
rent in us, not given or granted to us by Jesus Christ, but belonged to us, or our 
pradeeeeeon, bwwe even as wai born ; and thb beinf nieh that wt oaivdvet, if we 
would, might exercise the special affnir^ mn\ dutio? of religion in our own persons, 
though we are pleased to transfer such exercise to others ; and whereas all our pre- 
scriptions, impoaitions, and injunction!, Oik thcM thtage, do Immediately affect and 
bind the conwience of n\ir mhject*. because they are ours, whether they be right Or 
wrong, true or false, we do accordingly enact and ordain, &c. &c." ii. 113. 

f *• The author of the Rehearsal Transposed had all ihp men of wtl (or, ai tho 
French phimae it, sU the l«mgher$) on hU eide." Burnet, i. 460, 461. 
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it. Clifford and Aldington were catholict. CUAwd was a person of 
much boldness, pitomptitiide, and energy; but of a rough, amlritioaB 
nature,*' and if capable of kindness to his friends, could betray even the 
best of them, when his own interest appeared to recommeod the adoption 

of such a policy. He ^vaaa chief adviser in the worst measures adopted 
by the cabal. Uh rashness seemed at times to exceed that of Shaftes- 
bury himself, and \va? tlie more dunLrerous, as bcint^Misually allied, in his 
cape, with some cauti(in and t^toadincss of conduct in prosecuting his * 
plans when chosen. By his temper and example, Arlington was fineed 
into courses on which his timidity would not have sUowed him to enter 
alone. So earoeat and unscnipulous had been his efibrts to acquire and 
letaan power, that his resignation of oiBoe a little before his death, on a 
plea of consciencei surprised every one, and the effect of the still myste- 
rious necessity which governed his conduct at that crisis, was to make 
his few remaining days a burden, and his death premature. The ability 
which he displayed in the house of commons recommended him to 
Arling-ton, who ]»ecame his chief patron, but lived to fmd himself sup- 
planted by treachery, in the place of being repaid by gratitude *. Arling- 
ton, unlike his protege, was a person of polished address, and greatly 
deficientPin courage ; but was aa litUe influenced by principle of any 
kind, when hia olgect waa to obtain or preserve the favour of the 
crown. Of Buckingham and Ashley (Shaiiesbury) we have spoken be- 
fore. Lauderdale had been parliamentarian a;ul covenanter, and to the 
last professed himself a presbyterian. But his great object was the 
apfwobation of the king, and for that end he had shown himself willing 
to eiecute the most arbitrary, inconsistent, and cruel measures. 

We have seen that ArVinirton and Clifford were parties to the secret 
treaty between Louis and Charles. That treaty was signed 
PuUie tfcaty j„ May, 1670, but could not of course be acted upon, so far 
churc^h and as it related to a war with' the United Provmcei, except on 
Mstc* the ground of another that might be made public. It waa 

accordingly arranged between the two monarchs, that Buckingham, 
Shaftesbury, and Lauderdale should be employcil in n4|otiating a ])ublic 
treaty, the counterpart in nearly every respect of the secret one, with the 
exception of the articles relating to the HllcL'cd conversion of the Eng- 
lish monarch, and hi? intended measures with regard to the ecclesias- 
tical affairs of his diuunious. Rnekingham was sent to Paris on this 
subject in the summer of IGTO, and after having laboured to overcome 
the affected delays, now of the one monarch, and now of the other, he 

* Evelyn, ii. 3fl5— 3f»0. The duke of York urged the lvin;r to lK?stow the oflBce 
of toCMUrer on Clifford ; and though hi» royal highni'ss staie.H tliat the conduct of 
the treaturer in rafusing to take the tent oath waa purely liis own act, it is probafaJa 
that it resulted from his finding himielf bound to the duke by ties thai couid not 
M^iely be broken* 
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was ulliiwed to bring: « treaty of the nature dcBCrlbecl to its conclusion in 
the Jiinuiiry of the luUow invj year. Those wlio were la the secret smiled 
apurl, when the duke relumed full uf lK)asliug as to the effect of his 
diplomatic effort**. 

While Buckingham wu thus employed, the parliament aaaemhled 
according to adjournment. The lord-keeper in his apeech puBnamt, 
apprised the two houses of the groat armaments which the Oct.S4|16XIK 
king of France and the United Provinces had heen for some time ea- 
gaged in fitting out, and dwelt much on the necespity of similar prepa- 
rations on the jiart of England, as the only adequate precaution against 
possible dautrer. The sum reciunt'd to place the English navy in the 
condition demanded by this aspect of aflairs was fixed at 800,000/. 
FiAy men of war were said to be necessary as a disposable fleet ; the 
exact force which Charles had promised in the secret treaty. Mention 
-was also made of a treaty as })ending hetween France and England, hut 
it was adverted to as relating to commerce only. It was agreed that the 
sum named by the lord-keeper should be raised— partly in the form of 
subsidies on real and personal estates, partly in the way of excise, and 
partly as a duty for n certain time on law proceedings. The parliament 
then adjourned uiiti! the fnllowing Januaryf. 

In Course of the debate cimcerning the supply voted in the form men- 
tioned, it was proposed that all persons visiting theatres should ,^„j,„]j „p„jj 
be made to pay a graduated tax, according to the accommo- »ir Juhn Co- 
dation of which they availed themselves. The courtiers op- ^eatiy. 
posed the motion, and one of them did so on the ground that players were 
** the king's servants, and part of his pleasures." Sir John Coventry ex- 
pressed a wtoh to know *' whether his majesty's pleaaures lay amongthe 
men i)layers or the women." This sjieech gave great offence at court. 
With tlic concurrence of tlic king, and agmnst the strong remonstrance 
of the duke of York, a i>arty, consisting of thirteen soldiers Ix'lonirin': to 
the regiment of the duke of Monmouth, and acting under the duection 
of sir Thomas Sandys, their lieutenant, waylaid the otlcndcr on the night 
of adjournment, m the neighbourhood of bis lodgings, and liaving punished 
him with blows, threw him on the ground, and inflicted a deep wound 
on his nose widi a knife. Most of the ruffians escaped, hut some of 
their number were recognised, and committed to prison. The kiog, 
though he afoted a tone of indignation, and talked of being much the most 

* Dalrymple, ii. 68—80. The prince of Orange paid aviut to kii nuclei; in En^r- 
land whife this treaty w»» in pro»fr««. Ctisrles sounded him, with some idi-a of 
admittinu' liim to ,1 knowK'tlkre of ihc t treaty, •■x|>frtiiip to liiiul liini to it by 
making provision for him in UoUand tlirough the agvucy of France. But the iuog 
is Mid to limva fSmnd hfan so pas ri o w a t s a IHitchaMn and protMtant," that all no* 
tlon of that sort was piven np. Mdt 79l 

f Pari. Hist. iv. 456—460., 
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injured party even now, and spoke of seeking further redreu, looked for- 
ward to the close of the recess with some anxiety. The commons were then 

to meet by adjoununent, and would no doubt take up the matter as an 
insult and an infringement of privilege affecting tlic whole liouse. Much 
passionate declamation accordingly ensued, niul all business was sus- 
pended until reparation should be made for tlie dishonour cast upon the 
commons of England. But the king and the government mollified the 
resentment of the more violent by abstaiuhiy fioin interference in behalf 
of the culprits ; and a bill was passed ** to prevent maUcions maiming and 
wounding^" which made such conduct felony, without benefit of clergy. 
TThis act, from the circumstance of its origin, was known by the name of 
the Coventry act*. 

The principal business of the session, after the passing of that bill, 
related to the manner of raihing the supply which had been 
h^ihe^coim**^ voted before the Christmas recess. But out of that qucs- 
mons concern- tion there arose several others. It was ])roposcd that mcm- 
inKRlmnt parliament absentintj tlicinsclvos from their places 

beyond a certain time, without due cause, should be subject 
to the payment of a double subsidy. But it was objected that such a 
clause would be difficult to enforce ; that there were not more than forty 
members out of the five hundred that would be included in it ; and above 
all, as the clause could not be enforced as part of the bill before the 
house without the sanction of the lords, it would involve a conce^^sion 
to the iii)])er house inconi:istent with the complete and independent 
power of the house of commons over its own members. The motion 
was acc»trdingly lost by a majority of more than two to one. 

This jealousy of its power on the part of the house of commons became 
still more manifest, when the lords', in compliance with 
i^rthfTlonis ^^'^ petitions of various merchants, made alterations in a 
iaalteriiurs bill relating to certain new duties which the commons 
proposed to lay on some articles of foreign merchandise. 
The commons objected to these alterations, maintaining that the power 
of the lords on money-bills was simply to receive or reject, and not to 
alter. The lords, in succcfsivc conferences, endeavoured to justify what 
they had dtiue, both by reason and precedent. But the commons were 
immoveable, and the ctlcct, as the session apprimchcd its close, was the 
loss of the bill to the king, without a settlement of the question which 
it had thus served to bring into discussion.f 

* Pari. Hist. iv. -460—470. " lliey fMised a bill of baiiiKlimi^iU nf^uinst the 
actom (in this aiTair) ; nnH ptit a clitiise in it, that it slioiild not lie in the king's 
power to pardon tliem. This gave great advantage to all those that opposed the 
conrt ; and was often reroembsnd, and mudi intprovsd, by the aagry men of this 
time." Bitniet, i. 270. 

f PsrL BIst* Ir. 470—496. Chsrisi sttributsd the lou of hi* money-bill to iIm 
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The dSfpnte, wbieh oeeanoned tbit Iom to die revenue nved the 
Engluh cetholics from the severities of a new law again»t them, which, 
at the end of the aefBion, had passed the lower house, and nearly reached 
its last stage in the upper. Charles, wlio liad often consented to perse- 
cute the nonconformists, for the sake of tlic money with which the com- 
mons were ready to supply him only on that condition, now acted on the 
same policy toward the catholics. It is not improbable that the known 
increase of the catholic religion at court had led to many indiscreet 
numifbrtttioot of it eliewlMre. It it certain, to load WM the ciy 
nowmised igiintt tbein, tbat Charles, though by pri?ate profession a 
eathoiie, and bound by treaty soon to dcclsre himself as such, was 
induced to issue a proclamation, in which he described himself as** much 
roTiti ut" with the zeal displayed by th% two houses on this subject; and 
declared that, "as hehnd always ndhercd tothe true established religion, 
against all temptations whatsoever, so lie would still employ liis utmost 
care and zeal in the maintenance and defence of it." Tiie jjarliamcnt 
was prorogued on the twenty-second of April, 1671, and was not sudered 
to meet again until February, 1673*. 

The ascendency of the cabal ministry extended from 1667 to 1673, 
and may be said to have divided itself into three periods. The a«ccnd- ' 
During the first, the measures were fsr better than the ency of iiie 
men, though the motives in which they originated were [Jv'*S*5« li- 
no doubt much more those of policy than of principle. a«ir intothna 
The formation of thcTri})le Leagxie; the attempts made to P^""«^«- 
introduce more order and economy into the povcniTnent, nw\ (oexteiul re- 
lief to the nonconformists, were their good works during that period. But 
from 1669 to 1G7 1 , iheir great occupation was in negociating and protract- 
ing the secret treaty with France, which was, in fact, an infamous 
conspiracy, aiming at nothing less than, the oyerthiow of the protestsnt 
religion, end of the liberties of Europe. During the next two years, the 
members of this metched fiatemity continued to deseend in tnfiuny, and 
involved themselves in greater difficulty at every step. 

It was manifest by this time, that it would not be possible much 
longer to defer attempting to fulfil the provisions of the treaty with 
France ; but it was equally certain that the English parliament was in 
no temper to concur with such a treaty. The large supply of the last 
session had been voted in support of the Triple League ; and nothing was 
further from the thoughts of the two houses, than contni)uting to a war 
agsinst the United Provinces, in conjunction with Francef. Hence the 

meddling of Buckingham. The king appcnrs to have been in ill-hnmour with 
Bnckingham, Lauderdale, and Shaftesbury at this moment. Dalrymple, ii. 87, «8. 

* Pari. Hist. iv. 476—480. . 

f The duk« of York made no secret at thW time, in certain connexions,' of 
We wltb to pbwe the whole power of the English parliament In abeyance. 
This nppeam in the follow in^^ < ommunication made to Louis by Moot. CoJ- 
Urt, dated Jme, 1671. 1 found the duke of York in the same leaameuis 

2 u 
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great difficulty of the gOTefDmeDt mm, to find the mauiB ueotmxf to np- 
por t itself in the coune of policy to whicli it mm plidfod* witlioiit looldiig 
to the houie'of commons. The treattticr'» stiff, which had been for tome 

time in commisBion, was offered to uiy man who should devise some 
expedient for meeting tliis exigency. The expedient sutrgestcd by 
Shaftesbury, and recomniendtil to the kitm b\ Clitlonl, was, tlmt llic 
exchequer should be closed for twelve months, wli'ich would place about 
1,300,000/. of public moucy at the service of the government. The king 
end the cebal ezpieiMd tbeir approval of the measure, and it wm 
then brought by Cliffijcd before the cmmcil, where no one wee sufleied 
to oppose it, unless piepered with tnother scheme promising ss Isige 
tn tmount of asnsisnce. This violation of the puUic oonfidenoe, which 
was in effect a declaration of national bankruptcy, was 
^ accordingly adopted. Claimants, indeed, were told, that 
they shouhl receive an interest of six per Cent, during the 
next twelve months, and he empowered at the close of that interval to 
recall their principal. Bui many were not in circumstances to afford 
the loea which was thus wrested from them ; and the failures, distrust, 
end suffering; which ensued, soon demonstrated that the injurious conse- 
quences attendant on this unprincipled proceeding would greatly outwet^ 
its expected advantages*. 

Of the same character with that measure was the attempt to capture 
Atladkonthe ^"^^^ ^ ^^^^ from the Meditenanean. The 

Dutch mpr- 

Triple League, wliici) bound the two powers, was still un- 
chammfn broken on the pari of the United Provinces, and the enter- 
Ma«s£"l5jS' P"*^ reality iiu act of open piracy. It so fur failed, 

however, partly llirongh the selfishness of the English 
admiral, sirBohert Holmes, and partly through the skill and bravery of 
his adversary, Van Nesse, that iu chief effect was to warn the iiaUons of 
Europe against confiding in the foith of treaties on the pert of hia Bri- 
tannic majesty, or of his present adviserst* 

This proceeding was a virtual declaration of war, andt widi the pi»< 
Indelgcnce ^P^^ which it placed before bim, Charles endeavoured to 
granted to Strengthen his position at liome, by cxtciifHiit; his protec- 
nooconfonn- ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ nonconformists. By this 



and by means of the wealth, the possessions, and the com- 

with the diilto r,f Buckinpliam with regard to the meeting of the parliament, har- 
i ^*^r\ '°f *^ himjeJf, wiihout mjr entering upon the subject, that, if his af)v:cp 
foUovsd, they would be very caiitioas of asaembling it ; adding, in coiitidfuce, that 
affaiff ar» at present here in t.nd) a skuatinn as to make him believe that aldltfr 
andAMrliament can exist no longer together. That nothing shmild b« anj longer 
mmglil «f disa to make war upon Belbad, at tiie only meani left withom having 
reoourte to a pRrlinmpnt, to which they ought no iDiitrpr t<> have rocourse until ilie 
Kpfr and tlie catiiulic faith had come to a bapiiy issue, and when they should be in 
a cN.ndition t^slMaiB hf Ibres what tliey enUd not obtain by mUdMM.'* Dalrw- 
pie, ii, 80. ^ ' 

ri*"*'5!SF"*f"''- Burnet, i. 6(»i. North's 'Examen, n, 37. 
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mcrcial ailvanta.;cs, expecte^d to accnic from the war, the monarch 
hoped tu realise the great objects of his secret treaty with Louis. The 
deckntion of indulgence issued with tbis view sasptaded tQ the penal 
kwt in force agtinstnoncoolbrmtits, and granted them the free use of 
aepante placet of worship. It confened the same liberty on the catho- 
lics, excepting that tl|eir TCsUgknis exercises were to be confined to private 
houses. There were two considerations, however, which rendered this 
boon of doubtful value. Ft owed its existence to a dispensing power 
n«sunicd by the crown, and which, of course, supplied a very dangerous 
precedent. It was hardly a secret, moreover, that the benefit intended 
by it was designed ultimately for the catholic much more than the pro- 
testant. It will not, we suppose, be denied that the nonconformists, in 
accepting of liberty Uirough such a chaQnel, were acting in opposition 
to their long recognised principles. But, on the other hand, the con« 
doct of their high-chnrch opponents^ in abandoning the dogma of passive 
obedienee so soon as their adherence to it became inconvenient to their 
sfMrit oi intolerance, was a change not less striking, and much more 
disreputable. This unnatural position, however, of these rival parties 
could not be of lontr continuance. 

The document which proclaimed this indidgence was published on 
the fifteenth of March : two davs afterwards Charles issiied ,^ a \ , a 

W ar flprijirrrt 

his declaration uf war. In justification of his proceedings, af^inat the 
he alleged that the Dutch had lefused to strike to the Eng» 
lish ilag in the narrow seas; that his subjects had suffered in various 
ways from the perfidy and monopoly by which the commercial proceed- 
ings of the States were characterised ; that the government of Holland 
had permitted a series of public insults to be cast upon him personally ; 
and that war was thus made indispensable if the honour and welfare of 
himself and his subjects were ti) l>e (liilv protectcl*. SAveden was pre- 
vailed upon to unite with France and England, and en^a^ed to watch 
the states of Germany, that no assistance might be rendered lo the United 
Provinces from that quarter. ♦ 

The maintenance of the wsr by sea itsled for tho-Hoet part withSng^ 
land ; and it was determined that the fleets of England 
and France should meet at St. Helen's, near the Isle of ^^fJ^^J'^ 
Wight. But the-IHitch fleet, under the command of De 

* No dap of tbnndsr tn a fifr frosty day coald more astonlah the vorM than 

our declaration of war apainst Hollaml in 1072. first by ilie matter of fart, in fall- 
ing upon ty^e Stuyrtta fleet, and in coiiKequence of that by formal declaration, in 
which we gHve reasons for our quarrel, while France contented themwlve^ to give 
no other than the plorv* of that kincf. The Dutch could never he possess««l with a 
belief that we were in earnest, but thought that our uukiudness of late would end 
in demands of money. The pritu-es concerned in thelTHlfiBijr could not believe that, 
after having MTed Flanders out of the hands of France, we conld suffer Holland to 
fall into the same danirer ; and my lord Arlington told me, at that time, that the 
court uf France did not believe it themselves till the blow was struck in the attack 
of the Smyrna fleet, but ihealheyinunediatdy letout their declaratioo." Temple's 
Worits, {. 379b 

2v 2 
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Ruytcr, consistiDg of seventy ships of the line, bendet fiie-ships, put to 
•ea M mach befoie the Eogliah mi Itach were in a itate of leadineasy 
that the Dutch admiral succeeded in pkciiig himself betsreen his ene- 
]nies» so as to render their proposed meetmg nestwaid, without hasarding 
an engagement, a work of great difficulty. The fleet which SMled from 
the Nore under command of the duke of York did not exceed forty ships 
of the line, beside the usual com])lcment of firc-shij)s. In attempting to 
join tlie French, supposed to be on their way from Brest, tlie duke came 
witlnn sight of the scouts of the enemy, nnd nothing except the fog wliich 
came on soon afterwards could have saved him from an engagement on 
terms so unequal. Thus favoured, he continued his course along the 
Channel, passed the enemy without heingdiscorered, and joined the FVeoch 
fleet, under command of count d'Estr^ the vioe-admirsl of France, at 
the place of rendesvous. As the fog dbpersed, De Ruyter made his 
appearance in the Dover roads, a1x)ut two hours after the duke had been 
seen from the English coast passing in full sail to the westward. Having 
failed to prevent the junction of the enemy, the Dutch commander 
deemed it inc x]icdieut to proceed farther westward, and sailed in the 
direction of Ostend. 

Two da} H utter tlie meeting at St. Helen's, the combined fleetg sailed 
eastward, in hope of being joined, after passing the Straits of Dover, 
by a reinforcement of ships from the Nore, and also of diseoreriog the 
enemy. But the wind being unfavoursble, some days ekpsed before 
much progress couU be made. In the mean time the expected rein* 
* forcement arrived, and on the nineteenth of May the Dutch fleet was 
seen in the diptnnce, near its own coast. De Ruyter had cliosen his 
position on the Iccward side of a huge sand-bank, which, as it kv out of 
the trade-course, was little known to seamen. The duke, that lie might 
come upon the enemy with the advantage of the wind, would have run 
his whole force upon the sand, had he not been made sensible of his 
danger by the earl of Sandwich, and by two experienced sailors, who 
confirmed the earl's opinion. This stratagem having failed, the hostile 
fleets tacked repeatedly within gun-shot of each other during that day 
and the next; but De Ruyter, who had the choice of battle at his dis- 
posal, declined an engsgement. Nor was this done without reason. In 
OOOFBgc the Dutch commander had no superior, and in the prompt 
sagacity demanded by his profession was the first man of his acre. The 
skill of his movements during the last few weeks, nnd partit uhirlv at 
this moment, in avoiding a battle when so closely pressed by his oppo- 
nents, extorted admiration. But tlie advances of Ijouis, with the appa- 
rently overwhelming force under his command, had just now spread 
great slarm through the Provinces, which seemed only to require the 
addition of disaster at sea to become unmsnageable and ruinous. It 
was the policy of De Ruyter, accordingly, to preserve, his fleet ftoqa 
sharing in this feeling of dismay, by keeping it at sea^ and at the same 
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time to avoid a general engagcmenti except with the fair prospect of 
victory'*. Hence, in place of accepting the challenge now oflbwd, he 
drew his thipa within the protection affuided by the ahallowa of the 
neighbouring coast, and cast anchor. When this was done, the duke 
also withdrew^ and sailed toward Southwold Buy, to take in water and 
other supplies, which had become luccssary in consctiufncc of the 
hurried manner in which the fleet had been equipped. But Dc Ruvtcr, 
having learnt from an English collier captured by one of his cruisers, 
that the Englibh and French, confiding in their apparent security, were 
80 occupied with taking in haUaat and atoiea, ai to he incapable of as- 
anming a good poatuie of defence, if approadied suddenly; and the 
wind heingJiighly favonraUe, he resolTod, though contrary to the ad- 
vice of the majority of the officers, to sail imdcr cover of the night, in 
hope of taking the enemy by surprise at day-break. Thia resolution 
was kept secret until night-fall, when the whole fleet put to sea. It was 
about two o'clock in the niornitij?, when the sound of guns from a French 
vessel wliich Imd lallcu iu wiii* iho si- ^its of the enemy, announced the 
approach of the Dutch, and, as the morning advanced, the fleet, NNhich 
the evening before had been busy in taking stores at Goree, was seen 
bearing down toward SouthwoM Bay from the windward. 

The combined fleets placed- themselves in order of batik, in tbe best 
manner which the surprise of the moment admitted, but not /q^^,,^ 
without considerable disadvantage, many of their ships Snuthw(»ld 
being prevented, by their position, from engaging until ^"y* ^**y ^S* 
several hours after tlie buttle had commenced. Tlie first gun was fired * 
about eight o'clock, and, from the onset, the strugtilc was maintained 
witli the greatest fury on both sides. By eleven, the Prince, the ship of 
the English admiral, was so disabled, that the duke was obliged to abau^ 
don her, and went on board the St. Michael, a second-rate. Mudi eon« 
fiwioii now pievailed. The wind had Ikllen ; amoke enveloped every- 
thing; and hofttile ships ware mingled with each other in great diofader. 
The duke, who had been opposed from the beginning to De Ruyter, now 
gained the windward of his op]>onent, but poon found that he had run 
himself between the scinadron of the admiral and that of Amsterdam. 
The carl of Sandwich w as opposed to the force under Van Ghent, and 
was pressed by the enemy with much vigour from all points. About 
the middle of the day Van Ghent was slain ; hut the earl's ship, tbe 

* "The ftnimositle* of the iianies in Holland, lontr oxpressrfl under the new 
CSnslitaUon and l>e Witt's nunisiry, b^an to flame again on this misfonuue of 
die slats. The friends of the prin«s of Onu^ talked loud and boldly. Ail men 
expected a vudden change ; the states were in disorder, and Irremlute what to do ; 
the troops were without a ^neral, and, which is worse, without heart ; and thnu|rh 
De Ruyter, nilmirnl le conduct, kept tlio inftH tiim of iht-^e evils out of the fleet, 
yet faction, distrust, sediliouj and distraction, made such entrances upon the state 
and anny, that, when' the Frendi troope iavaded them, of all the town* and 
fortresaeH on tbe German side (held impre|p9able in nil former wars), not OBt bsnde 
lla«stricbt made ftny shoir of ronstaaco**' , Tonp l«'s Works, i. 960. 
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HvffX Juam, after bebg much dinblcd, and lAenneiily half ber nea 
had been swept away hy the raking ahot of the enemy, took fite. Many 
of her crew were drowned, and, nmong the number who thu§ perished, 
was the gallant earl himself. By this time, three of the duke's shij)?, 
not hitherto engaged, came to his assistance, wiiich enahle<l hinv to keep 
the Amsterdam pquadron in check, and to do much execution on the 
enemy. Still there was no appearance of victory on eitlier side- By 
five o'clock the St. Michael was so much damaged in her maita and rig- 
ging, and bad received so many shots between wind and water, aa to be 
no. longer capable of holding her place in the Uneb The dnloe, having 
given oidflfa that she should be taken to the rear, ao soon as he ahonhl 
suceeed in raising his standard on board the London, made bis way to- 
ward that ship with some difficulty. Tlic wind now blew a fresh gale, 
and had separated botli friends and enemies considerably from each 
other, BO that the shalmip in wliicli iho duke embarked from the cabin 
window of the St. Michael, though manned by skilful rowerj., was bi-at- 
ing about more than three-quarters of an hour before she reached the 
Loudon. About seven o'clock in the evening De Ruyter drew hia aeferal 
stfuadrons together^ and fieU to leewaid, wbeie the Zealand squadien 
and the French had been partially engaged daring the greater part of 
the day. This movement not only gave James the windward of the 
enemy, but penniited his receiving a reinforcement of five or aix able 
ships under command of sir John Jordan. The force now with the 
duke consisted of about thirty f^hips of the line, l^esidc ficveral firc-shipa. 
The remainder of the EngliBh t\cci had joined the French, as De Ruyter 
had borne down tmvard thcni, and were still to the leeward of him. 
'* This," says James, was the posture of buiii liects jubt atier buusct. 
*And thus ended this memorable day, in which the Iliibch» with all the 
advantage they could deaire, of anrpaae, of wind, of nmnber of ahipa 
that engaged, were iar from victory over the EngUdi." TheHoUandcn 
had te three ships ; the'. En^ish lost the RoyalJames ; and the acale 
of loss and damage in other respects appears to have been greatest on 
the side of the Dutch. Do Ruyter, it will be lenembend, was fhe first 
to draw uH' from tlic action. 

The night proved fair, with little wind ; and the same weather conti- 
nued until day -break, when James saw the Dutch about half a league to 
the leeward, but no sign of the ships whi^ had parted from him to join 
the French the evening before. By nine o'clock, however, they were 
discovered, together with tiie Fkeneh squadron, atiU more to the leeward 
than De Ruyter. The duke immediately made sail to join them, and 
though it was necessary he should pass tiie enemy to do so, no effint was 
made to disturb him iu lus course. James now summoned a council of 
officers, that the condition of the whole fleet might be ascertained, aud 
measures taken accordingly. It appeared that, though tlic Royal James 
was tbc only ship lost, several were iu no stale to oontinne long at sea, 
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md tlic aMBUiiBtiMi oAmim aciriy cilwmted. Hcnoeitwwn- 
•olved till* iIm wlMteilfielilMiiUpraGeedloShfle^^ But 
this retofaation was no momt acted i^xm. than the Dutch wen aea 
turning nRUMl and sailing in the same direction, as if in pursuit of a 
fugitive enemy. De Ruyter hoped, by following thus in the wake of iua 
opponents, to acquire the credit of haviiii; driven them from the o]>en sea« 
lint new signals were immediately given by the duke ; gcvcral disabled 
ships were sent to the Nore, and the remainder were arranged in order 
of battle. Tins was nut according to the expectation or the hope of De 
Ruyter, who now resumed his course toward the Dutch coast. The two 
fieda pnBMod doaely upon hia ntr, nor would ht hm iwdied harbovur 
without the loaa of the more damaged portion of hie fleet, emountiag to 
fifteen or wcteen ahipa, had not a fog oomeon at the monaeat when hb 
pmnenweee afanoit in the act of capturing them. The Sngliah admi- 
ral then returned to the Nore, hoping to be the tot ataet again, aehe 
had been the laat to keep it«." 

These actions at sea took place in May, about two mcndia alter 
Charles had publislied his declaration of war : and, at tlie , 
same time, Louis entered the Netherlands, with an army of theFrendi 
a Imiulred and twenty thousand men. For a time the army under 
aabjection of the United Provinces seemed inevilaUe. 
Bat thej checked the progrem of the French monarch, by laying a 
portion of their conntry under water. The enemy woe diapirited by 
the deleya th«a pvodiieed; and when the eirill and courage of the 
young priibe of Orange effected a union between his foicea and thoae 
of his aUies in Germany, the French found themselves compelled to 
relinquish their conquests, and with a rapidity almost as sudden as 
that with which they had l)een acquired. William had not yet parsed 
the twenty-second year of his age ; but Biich were his achievements, 
while opposed to the collected strength of the greatest power in Chris- 
tendom, led on by the moat esperieneed generab of the age. Spain 
and Auatria, the ancient eneaiea of the Statea, new hecime their 
allies, while the danger to tlieee provinoea proceeded from SVance and 
England, tlie powers from which they had derived their duef anppmt 
during the long struggle which ended in the eatabliahment of their inde* 
pendence. The war lingered on nearly two years, when Charles, disap> 
pointed in its results, and weary of the complaints which it produced 
among his subjects, signed a aepaiate peace with the Statea t on the 
fourth of January, 1614. 

Before that time the fate of the cabal ministry was detennined. The 
laat session of parliament closed in April, and the two faonaes p.fH »m^ nt^ 
ehould have aeaembkd by prorogation in the ft&owing Fabb 4, 
%tober. Bat ao great waa the diacontent which the ,iad- * 

• Jaoiai'i Mamoifs, i. 4U-^7Si f T«Bipla*s Work^ i. 880-307* 
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den piDiog^n, and Bubiequent meamm had produced, that it was 
deemed advisable to poatiioiie the meeting of the two homes from Octo- 
ber to February. In that mouth, nearly twoyeara after ito laat sitting, the 

])HiIinment assembled. Shaftesbury, in behalf of the government, pkaded 
tlic neccBsity of the war with Holland, of shutting up the ezchequer. 

am of crrautmg liberty of worship to the protestaut diasentCTsYand 
called, ,u conclusion, for a liberal supply, as the only means by which 
toekmg could hope to obtain an honourable and advantageous peace. 

The first object of the conmions was to annul certain elections to 
Theeommoiavacaneiea in their house, which had taken place since the 

I^hTonLa- L?* ^ this purj,ose by 

jMg sU wrili Shafteabury, now lord chancellor, who, by this means, liad 

5o?*!^*'*^" to the number of his supporteia. Bat 

the opponents of the government maintained that all auch 
writs should proceed from the sj^aker of Uie house, and, though no pre- 
cedent could be urged in>upport of this pretension older' than the fint 
TOlidif • parliament, Charles was prevaUed upon to admit ito 

But a matter of deeper interest with the parliament at this moment 
The cominoM ^ indulgence, which had now been ui 

opiNM* the ©peratiou nearly two yeaza. The declaration was censured 
m?oooS- f7««lly«^«^vehem(mUy But a distinction 
dulgsm ca^ohc and the proteatant nonconformist. 

wluch that assembly, from the time of its first meetbff hsd 
sternly refused to admit. It was stated by a W immtfoa S X 

wW^Lf ' r T'' 'li-^te!7^?r^re1d^ 

which that mdulgence had conferred upon them; l)ut they object^ 

™rs!'''S:' k """^ r - exercUef/thl 

•Wected wuh p«rucular statutes by the pardon of parUcular persons ; but 

t was declared, on a division of one hundred and aUty^ight agains one 
hundred and sixteen, that the statutes themselves could be appended 
except by an act of parliament. Charles expressed his ri^iet thatfli hoi« 
should ihu. 4uestion a right, which, as he alleged, former practice hadw 
long sauctuMied as belonging to his crown. The commons repliedTi^ 
stiU stronger language, that the constitution knew nothing of any Wig- 

ative power m the erown except as exercised in concurrence with the 
twohou.es Charles appealed to the lords, the majority of wl om wouW 
probably, haye supported his views, in whole or in pa^t ; but? with t, J 
ThekiBj unsteadiness always sooner or later betrayed by him when 

S " K ' ^ ^'"^ted chut 

>». the oboououa declaration ahould.be withdrawn f 

I S!'l* il- Worth's Examen. 50. ' • 
t.ytaLlIlrt.lT.W«-wi, ChsrfcicsncdJei.iheDedmtioflofladtt^gsagssil 
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The people witched Uue contwt with the gnateit intefett, and on 
learning its mult, testified their delight hy bonfires, and condnet oC 
other eipieMioiiB'of rejoicing. The nonconformiits, too, thedu- 
were everywhere so fnr suspicioua with regard to the designs "•niera. 
of the court, as to abstain from offering the least aid to the govern- • 
nient wliilc engaged in defending n measure said to have been dceiVned 
chiefly for their benefit. Even those among them who had uvuilcd 
themselves of the indulgence, were forward in joiuiiig the popular cry 
nhteh reprobated thb dispensing power ol the crown aa flsgrant 
infrmgement of the constitation, and the destined tnkt of popery *. 
The people maintsined that the object of the government was to intro* 
ducc popery and arbitrary power. The court declared the accusation to 
be ill- founded and malicioiis* But in proof of the contrary, appeal was 
made to tlic aspect of the war with Holland; to the character of many 
amoiit^ llie officers intrusted with the command of the forces raised for 
thiiL object ; to the known or suspected prci^oftsessious of fccverul mem- 
bers of the cabinet ; and even to those of the duke of York himself. 

So prevalent were these misgivings, in the parliament, as well as iii 
the country, that the house of comromis coold not be led to ^ ^ 
regard the act of the king in withdrawing his indulgence, um^sk 
and in plsdng the catholics on their Inmer foodng, as a Act. ' 
sufficient security. The house passed a resolution which required that, 
all persons holding civil or militiuy offices should be obliged to take the 
oath of allegiance and supremftcy ; to receive the sacrament according to 
the fnrn>« of the established church ; and to renounce the doctrine of 
transubstantiatinu. 

Much might have Ijeen said in opposition to the principle of this bill, 
particularly as holding out a temptation to religious hypocrisy, and as of 
more force to esdode the honest man than the logae. But it p ass e d 
both houses, with scarcely the qipcarance of oppoeition, and without a 
division. The king slso, though he must have foreseen its effect on the 
duke of York, and on some of the most confidential persons about him, 
gave his assent to it almost without hesitation. 

the ertning of the seventh of March, and Lis having done so wan reported to the 

Crliament on the folloiring day. The duuuelior, the treMurer, Buckinghsm and 
kuderdaJe, are of opinion to maintain tbis deetantfon of tiie kinur their master, in 

favour of tlie nuiicniiformiits ; and that if the parliaiiie nt ptTNi.'-t in ihtir rcnuMi- 

•tranccsi as it is not doubted they will, to dissolve it and call another : they do nut 
even want food fteMme to sufiport their opinions. Mv lord Arlington, who is at 
present singular in his sentiments, says, tliat the Icing, his master, ought not to do 
it." Collwrt to Louis XIV. on March 9th. Dal rymple, ii. 69, 90. Still Burnet 
describes Shaftesbury as taking n diiferent course in his pieco in the houseof lords, lo 
mt\y aa the 1st of March. But n c have no trace of such an oecarrenoe in the records 
of parliament. Nor does the testimony of lord-keeper Guildford in Dalrymple 
(ii. !io) point to any iMhtomsss isdoNribed bjBttnietythoughcitedastothstenKt 



liiiunni, xii. 265. 

« This pmdent MmTkmr of theii* (the dissenters) did so soAen the dmrdi 

party, that there were no more votes or bills offered at against them, even in tbnt 
•Dgrj pwliMneatf thst bed funiierly been so serere upoa ihem," J3uruet| ii« Q» 7. . 
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Two causes, especially, operated to produce this series of concessions 
on the part of the king — the secret advice of Louis, and the prospect, 
by this means, of obtaining a large supply. One of tlic first acts of the 
commons had been lo vote the sum of 1,260,000/. fur the service of the 
gorenimeut during the next eighteen montht, lo be niied in numtliij 
inetaiffientf. But that vote did not plaoe the specified earn at the 
king's ditpoaal. For that poipoae other proceedings were neoesaaiy, 
and those were kept in a significant abeyance until the concessions 
irikich it was i^reed to insist upon should be obtained. Louis, at the 
same time, was desirous that the English monarch tshould not embroil 
himself w ith his subjects, at a juncture when their assistance was of 
so much importance, and,' accordingly, used all his influence with his 
ally in favour of his couceding almost^anything that might be neces- 
ssry for that object. 

By the Test Act, to whidi the piotestsnt nonconfonaistswere a party. 
Bill for the ^ gncv*^^ impoeed on diet body which oontinned to 
Mlief of dii- OUT own time. They had often been deoeifed by the conrt : 



snnteri— its ^ffg^ now to be deceived, and in a manner not U 

lilt 6 

ungenenniB, by the opposition. In framing the Test Act, 

care was taken, from some mysterious cause, that it should disqualify 
the dissenter as well as the catholic, by making it eqiuilly necessary to 
receive the sacrament, and to declare against the doctrine of transub- 
stantiutiiiii. Wuii this bill, indeed, another was introduced, by the 
firicnds of the dissenters, or by men w ho pretended to be such ; the pro- 
fessed object ol which was to relieve that class of penon#tix>m the 
disabilities imposed on them by the general test B«t a number of 
little difficdtaes were allowed to impede the progiem of this bill vntil 
the approach of Easter. The season then csUed for an aidyoumment ; 
and that adjournment was followed by, a prsragatbn — an act by whieh 
all unfinished proceedings on bills are made void. In this manner* 
what had been done on the Dissenters' Relief bill was annulled, and 
from that time it was deemed useless to urge any consideration of the 
question ou the attention of parliament. Thus from 1673 to 182B, the 
protestant dissenters of England were proscribed by the constitution, as 
a people not to be tnutedwilh any office that nUght be betrayed by ikam 
to the injury of their country. Hue stigma was somewhat dhninishedy 
but by no means removed, by the annual indemnity ball, which preceded 
the abolilion of the Test Act *. 

The history of the *' relief" bill may, ]>orhaps, be regarded as affording 
Complfxioii ^ ^^^^ indication of the complexion of the country party ^t 
ofthe country this period. It coubihted, for the most part, of men who 

P*'"*>~~1^ were distinguished by their attachment to the constitution, 
licv at this 1 1 1 7 / r. 1 1 ¥ 

juucmrecoa- &iid to the church of England. It embraced a couaidcrali(|^ 
fi^tni, number who were decidedly finronrable to a toleration of 
• Ptel.H]sl,ir.l»»^n* BanNl,ii.f,7* MssI, Ir. 416-428. 
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the pwewtMit dui^kii, being thcmirffw prethyterim or old pu)i»- 
meBtniwu ; Imt a nuch greater nunber, MpeeUly if wdiide the 

two twcii who note stanch churchmen, or discxmiented cmrtUen, and 

■whose prepossessions in fuvour of the church nf F.ntrland were not suffi- 
ciently modified by the slowly improving spirit of the time?, to prevent 
their looking on the proposed concessions to dissenters with a degree of 
sullen distrust. Ileucc, by the majority, the relief bill was entertained 
not 8o much from choice as from necessity ; and, in the end, they con- 
trived by metni of their mimbeni and by the' unatanoe of a little 
artifice, to avoid Baking die reparalioD whidi the bill propoeed. 

Nor was this the only put of their eondnet during this Important 
session that aeemed to require explanation. The gevemment would not 
allow tlie two houeea to meet in the autumn of the preceding year, 
because the Dutch everywhere gave out that the English parliament, on 
its approaching meeting, would raise its protest agaiust the alliance 
with France, and the war with Holland. But when the commons 
assemble, little more than three months afterwards, not a word is heard 
as to the French alliance, the war, the shutting up of the exchequer, or 
the piratical attack on the Smyrna fleet. On the contrary, one of the 
£rat acta of that aaaembly was to vote more than a millioa of money to 
meet " the extraordinary oeeasiona " of the government, as if fiilly 
approving its general policy. This course of proceeding appeared, at 
the time, bo stmnge to most peraons, that many did not scniple to 
speak of the leaders of the opposition ns havincr been bribed by the 
court. Suspicions of this iiuture fell particularly nu Garroway and Lee, 
who had distinguished themselves by their forwardness in bringing the 
house to its decision on the question of a supply 
^ This forbearance of the country party, so much a matter of surprise to 
the nninitiated then, has been aopietiiBco described by the enemies of 
that party since, as proof of their servility and corruption. Bnt to 
amend everything which at that moment called fer correction was 
impossible, and the opposition appear to have proceeded on a prin- 
ciple of selection, applying their reforming hand to the most alarming of 
the evils whic h beset them, and that their success on those ])oint8 might 
be certain, postjwuing the remainder. In Uiis manner more was ac- 
complished, probably, than could have been realised by a less discrimi- 
nating policy. The hopes of the catholic confederacy, gendered by 
the secret treaty, were utterly Inroken : the dispensing power assumed 
by the crown, which threatened to dissolve all the secnrities of freedom, 
w|i8 placed under an important check i and tfie members of the 
cabal ministry were not only enfeebled, scattered, and their existence 
as a ministry in effiect destroyed, but much was done to predude the 
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probability of its being succeeded by another of Hit same character 
The other matters also, though no man seemed at present to be cognisant 
of them, were not forgotteu. Judgment conccrnifig them was only 



CRAPTBa V. 

RMignatioM prodaeed by llie Tnt Act— Character and Admtntstration of Daiiby 
— Tlu' ^ ur — Parliament Cfipcied to the Marriage of the Duke of Wu k — The 
Commons address the Ktng to appoint a Fast — Parliament sudden iy prurugued 
•—Shaftesbury deprived of bis Office as Chancellor — His Conduce in that capacity 
— Itlarriage of the Duke of York — ShoW of severity agftinst the Catholics — Par- 
liament — The Commonc renev their Address fur a Fast — Proceedings against 
I^ruidf rilalc, Hiukingham. and Arlington — I'fTtct of tliosn I'l tici cdin^s. TJte 
States send overtures of Peace — ^They are Mibmitted to Parliament— -Peace be- 
tween Bagleiid and HoOand—Aspeet of the Fkcmli tKar— Chariee oVtafan a 
further supply of Money from I^ouis — Projects with regard to the Succession 
— Strength of the Opposition in the Commons — New Policy of the Minister- 
Increase of Briber|^— The Non-rexisting Test— Dispttie between the two Horist'S 
—Parliament prorogued — A new Secret Treaty between Charles and Louis 
• — Shutting the Coffee-house — Parliament — Bill for the Security of the Cburdi 
— Tiie War— Duplicity of the King — Marriage between tbePnikCe cf OotagS 
and the Prinoess Mary.— Peace of JSimeguen, 

Tbb Kligiofis creed of the duke of York was to [this time matter of 
Reeignations strong suspicion rather than certain knowledge. But one 
]Mwluc9ed by early effect of the Test Act, was his resignation of office as 
the Test Aft. adn^irai. Clifford, the oldest, and, in some respects, 

the most tlangerous member of the cabinet, resigned his staff as lord 
treasurer, — an office which Charieft had recently conferred upon him, to 
the gieat umbrage of Arirngtonf. Fhrtly from this cause, but much 
more on account ef the strength of the i^pontioD par^ in the oom- 
monti Arlington had so &r fallen away from the policy of the secret 
treaty as to have spoken and voted in favour of the Test Act, It ia 
BUppoaed, that, looking forward to the resignation of CUfford, as conse- 
quent on that measure, he bad flattered himself with the hope that the 
treasurer's staff would then be passed to his hand. But distrust of his 
fitness for that oiiice, particularly of his firmness, occasioned a second 
disappointment. The next lord treasurer was sir Thomas Osborne, 
better known by hie suhaequent title aa eail of Danby. 

The adminiatration of thia nobleman eztenda from 16*73 to 1678. 
Character and ^® decided in his opposition to the church of Rome, 
administration and disposed to look with much suspicion on the ambitious 
of Dauby. schemes of France. His principles were those of the old 
cavalier school, but not without f?omc occasional modifications, which led 
him to consult the honour and interest of the country at the hazard of 

* North's Ezameo, 40. • 
f Bvfl7B»{LM»-m Jamel1iM«aMif^,i.48«ani^44l,ortUs 
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tbe king's ivwas. ffilt great merit wu in Mniiewliftt Ixealdng the ibroe 
of the evils insepanUe from the attachment of the royal brothers to the 
interests of Fmnce, and in proenring the marriage between the prince of 
Orange and the princess Mary, daughter of the duke of York. His 
great faults were in csrrying the corruption of the commons* by means 
of bribery from the government, beyond all precedent in oiir history ; 
and in favourine; tlic odious non-resisting test in 1675. Affairs tooiv 
but a sorry course during his ascendency; but the house of commons 
appears to have been satisfied for some time that his views with regard 
to the religion and constitution of the country, and on the subject of our 
foreign policy, were to the fiill as good as Charles or the duke of York 
were at all likely to tolerate in a minister*. 

While these changes were taking place in England, the prince of 
Orange was ]ir( ^cnting a vigorous and successful resisf- 
ance to the French arms on the continent. The chief 
command of the combined fleets, amounting to nearly a 
hundred sail, was given to prince Rupert ; but the Dutch abstained 
from the hazard of a second general battle, and the summer passed with- 
out any of those great services being performed which were naturallv 
expected from so powerful an armament. The condition of lilie States 
was now so much improved that they rejected tenns which they would 
once have accepted with gratitude. 

When parliament assembled in the autumn, the great ol^eet of its 
attention was a treaty of marriage, known to be in progress Fkrliain«nt 
between the duke of York and a catholic princess, sister oppo««d to tlw 
to the duke of Modenar— a family in intimate alliance with tUJ dISof 
France. The religion, nnd the political connexions, of V'ork. O«|.90i 
the youthful ^^aria D'l>tc made tlic proj)Osed union liieldy 
unacceptable to tlie nation. Charles was fully awure of this feeling, 
nnd would have postponed the meeting of the two houses until it should 
in some degree have s^ient itself. But Shaflesbuiy, who now began to 
look on the favour of the opposition in the lower house as more import- 
ant to him than that of the monarch, prevailed upon the king to pursue 
a different course. He had seen the purposes of the king, even when 
he had spoken in terms un\isua11y strong of adhering to them immoveably, 
become as a broken reed under the first shock from the determined 
majority which ruled in the hou«e of commons ; and as it was probable 
that an alarming scrutiny would soon be instituted by that party with 
rccrnrd to his recent official conduct, the chancellor resolved on attempt- 
ing to make himself friends in that quarter, while the effort todo so 
might be made to carry with it some appearance of sincerity f. 

• Clifford and the duke of York concurred ia recommending Danby to the office of 
traunrer, ImC principally, it appears,on account of " the capacity and diligence he 
had ilho^vTt in executing the oiBcsoftnHanrofllisaai7.* JaiBSt'tH«moii%i.4M. 

f North s Kzameni 40. 
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James had prevaikd on tiut king to prorogue tlitfKpailiMiieBt beyond 
the twentieth of Oetdber* the ■ppointed dty of ito neetiag, in order to 
pievent either house ftom entering upon the mudnagitited qoestioit of 

his muriage. When Uie day arrived, and the duke, in greet impatience 
recommended speed, Shaftesbury xe|died iriUi COOhlOBs, " There is no 
need of haste and by his delays gave the commons time to adopt nn 
address to his majesty, praying that " the intended marriage of his 
royal highness with the princess of Modena might not be consummated ; 
and that he might not be married tu Kiiy jjersuii not of the protesuat 
religion." The address being presented, the king could not avoid returning 
an answer to it. He stated that the mamsge hid been ehtiody edefanted, 
in the manner nsual among princes, by pro^qr ; and eipitse ed snrpiise 
that any conpkint should be made on the subjeet, espeoially as during 
the hst session the expected marriage of the duke with another catholic 
princess had passed without observsdon. The questioa whether a fur- 
ther address should be presented on receiving this answer was carried 
by a majority of more than two to one. An attempt was also made to 
pass a test, which would exclude all catholics from parliament both in 
the upper and lower house. It was resolved, after a lengthened debate, 
that no supply iu addition to that which had been voted in the last 
aeiiion ht the next eighteen months should be granted, ** unless it 
dwll appear that the obstinancy of the Dutch shall render it neceseary ; 
nor before diis kingdom be eflfectually secured from the dangers of po- 
pery, and popish counsels and counsellors, and the other present grier* 
anccs be redressed." In their second address on the dnke*s marrisgOt 
the commons observed, that the tendency of such marriages, as ascer- 
tained by " sad experience," was to afford a pica for harbouring priests 
and jcsuits, and to increase the number of their adherents ; and, as mar- 
riages celebraltjd by proxy only liad been frequently dissolved, it was 
urged that the projected union should not be formed. Charles promised 
to take the subject into ooonderation, and to return a speedy answer^. 

In order that these proceedings mig^ operate as a ftnnidsble imped>- 
Theeemmmu n^cn^ the policy of the court, an effort was made to 
petitioafiva bring the popular feeling to the support of them, by ad- 
dressing the king, in the manner of the house of commeos 
during the two last reigns, to appoint a fast, for the purpose of imploring 
the Divine interposition in behalf of the nation, its greatest interest be- 
ing exposed to so much visible danger. In tlie train of all these mea- 
sures, came a resolution which declared the army raised to aid the French 
in their war against the Dutch, and called in the language of the house 
a ** standing army/' to be a grieranoe^ 

There was one consideration that might have disposed Charles to 
allow the house to proceed in tlie course which its leaders had thus 
nuutfced out — viz., a large supply of money ; but as no waeh In ^ u ftw nw i t 
* FSrL Hist. if. James's Utmrin, i. 4M»488L 
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vas to be lidcl oat to him, he no MMMwr ibuiid that point pilteed beyond 
doubt, than he rc8olvod on pvoceedin^ to a prorogation. On the mom- 
ing of tlic fourth of November, the ipeakcr made his appearance abont 

ten o'clock, two hours after the time when the lionse should have pro- 
ceeded to business. At the same ninmcnt the usher of the black rod 
came into the lobby ; but no sooner liad the speaker entered, than every 
door was closed, and the house whs filled with the voices of some crvint; 

To the chair I" and of others exclaiming " The black rod is at the 
door!" Bnt amidst these cries, and the ooatinned knodnngof the 
naher't attendants, the speaker was hnrried to the chair, and in much 
sttch a state oi feeling as had accompanied Uie dose of the parliament 
of 1629, it was moved, seconded, and carried by acclamatMmr—** That our 
allisnce with franco is a grievance ! That the evil counsellors abont 
the king are a grievance ! That the duke of Lauderdale is a grievance!* 
By this time the cries of " Question I question !" became more TOCiferona, 
the knocking at the door increased, and the speaker, hn\'int^ Parliament 
leaped out of the chair, the house rose in the greatest prorogued, 
confusion •. 

If Shaflesbnry hoped to aecure a degree of favour horn the two great 
partiea engaged in tlida struggle by the middle courae which s},^fte,i^ry 
he had puraned, he was ndt long in learning hia disap- dsprivsd of his 

pointment. Charlca Btnt for him a few days afterwards, ** Anr 
and demanded the great seal that it might be more 
worthily bestowed on sir Heneage Finch, the attorney-genernl , who was 
sent for at the J^ame time. This interview between Shaftt sbnrv and the 
king took place on a Sunday mornine, and Finch was present, ex- 
pecting to bear the seal l)efore his majesty to the royal chapel. 
Many of tiic cuuriicrs, aware of what was intended, had assembled 
in the ante-foom, meaning to chooae their own method of erhicing 
their triumph over the fallen roimater. Shafteabury felt mdined to ad- 
minister a little mortifieation to theae ayoophants, and, avaiHng hhnself 
of hia intiasate acquaintance with the king'li diapoiitioB, and of his own 
skill in managing it, he said, ** It is, I am aware, sir, yourpuipoae togive 
the tireat seal to the attomey-t^cneral ; but it cann<it, I am sure, be yowr 
majcsiy's intention to dismiss inc with conteni])t.' Ciiarles immediately 
answered, tluit nothinu; was furtlicr from his thoughts than to do any- 
thing that iniglit bear even an appearance of that sort, " Then,'* said 
the earl, " I desire your majesty will permit me to carry the seal before 
you to chi^, and send for it afterwards to my own house." Tbe 
king complied without heaitatioii; and the earl entertained him with 
news and amusing atones, until the nunute anived for proceeding to 
chapel; Finch being all the time on the rack with fear, lest the fasci- 
nating power thus exercised over the monarch should be so used as to make 
him change his mind. When the closet-door was thrown open» the king 

• Psrl.iiisi.iT.M3.600i 
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and Shaftesbury benring the insignia of his office as chancellor, made 
their appearance, smiling and talking, as though nothing had occurred to 
disturb .their t riendslup, to tlie great astonishraent and dimiay of thoac 
asMinbled in die ante-«xyin» who had no mem* of knowing wlint had 
pasaed. Some made their way quickly to the duke of York, and, with 
solemn countenance, aMuied him that all thdr measpres had come to 
nothing, and that as to air Heneagc Finch, he was inconsolable. After 
aervicc, the ead went home with the great seal, and the Idnggaveit 
to the attorney-general in the cvenine of that day*. 

On the character of Shafu sbury as lord chancellor it may be propc^r 
to observe, in tliis place, tlmt no man, since priests and 
iS? Vw*' " courtiers ceased to be chancellors, had held that ofiBce with 
, * less of the peculiar qualificctiona neeeaaary to a diacharge 
of itatfntiea. He began hia career with a diaregard of precedent or 
naage, anxioua only to get kt the auhatantial juatiee of each case. But 
finding there were technical principles which hotter aerved to administer 
juatiee, his extraordinary abilities soon made him conform to these, and 
he ended in becoming the most steady follower of prior decisions. When 
he passed in procession to Westminster, on the first day of term, ho chose 
to proceed on horseback, and not in a carriage, to the great annoyntice 
of the professional persons who were obliiiod by courtesy to conform to 
his eccentricity in that particular. Mr. Justice Twisdeu, one of tlie 
judges, was thrown from hia horae, and reaumed hie place in the trmn 
covered with the dirt into which he had fallen. Even upon the bench 
Shafteahury hetrayed the uaoal miiton of ahrewdneaa and folly. He 
made hia appearance in court in a dress more becoming a gallant#n a 
hall-room, than a peraon at the head of a learned profeaaion* He wore 
an ash-coloured gown, bedecked with silver lace, — and pantaloons, 
ornamented with a display of nhbons t- But these particulars, collected 
by the gossiping biographer of lord keeper Guilford, are immaterial to 
the question of Shaftesbury's merit. It may be doubted if any other 
unprofessional man could have performed the truly extraordinary task of 
giving general aatiafiiction for a considerable time to the auitora of that 
court. The nnauapected testimony of hia implacable enemy ia well known. 
Dry den admits, in the famoua aatire of whidi Shafteahnry ia the hero, that 
his conduct on the bench waa upright and pure in a corrupt age; and that 
he possessed some of the greatest qualities of a judge; and the house of 
lords has recently Lad reason to admire his great quickness and sagacity 
in riij^htly decidinL' a very difficult question, on which the authorities had 
at une time been couilicling, 'but, before he set them right, the judges 
immediately preceding him had fallen into a great mistake of the law. 
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Disgraced at court, the cx-chanccllor threw himself into the ranks of 

the opposition, nherc he suddenly condeumed, in the 

severest terms, the very measures to which he had him- j"'?** 

. _ . oppositum — ill 

self been a party. His new friends were su much delighted cordially re- 
with bis apparent conversion, that they not only consented ^ 
to Ttedvt bif pieient profeMions as a sufficient atonaneut 
for his past misoondttct, but placed btm at once at theii head, and acted, 
without betraying any sense of degradation, under bis dixection.* 

The duke of York became the husband of the Italian princess, 
notwithstanding the Strong feeling evinced on that sub* i^fnrriage of 
ject, both in parliament and through the nation ; and, about the <inke or 
three weeks after the prorogation, the heir-presiunptive ^**j|^verii'y'***^ 
conducted the new duchess to St. James's palace, aa her against the 
place of residence, t In the ho]>e of neutralizing, in some fatholica. 
measure, the imj)ression likely to be n^adc on the pojxilar mind by this 
proceetling, Charles caused reports to appear, from day to day, in the 
court gazette, which described him as in grave consultation with the law 
officen of the crown upon the beat means of enlbrcing the laws against 
]>opi8h recusants, and of more effectually counteracting all projects in 
ftvour of the catholic rdi|^. He issued instructions which forbade 
any reputed catholic to approach him, or to be seen in any of the royal 
palaces. No popish recusant was to walk in the Park, and the durhcss 
of York was not allowed the use of a public chapel, though her family 
had been careful to secure her that privilege by msking it the matter 
of a distinct article in the marriat^^e contract. J 

But fear, suspicion, and faction, were so biisy and powerful, as to 
leave the public mind in no condition to be affected by those pr ulent 
measures in tlie manner expected by the government. The general talk, 
indeed, represented them aa insineere ; as designed to serfe the purpose 
of the moment only ; and as by no means of a cbaraeler to preclude the 
neceieity for those more pemtanent means of security which it would bs 
the great ol^eet of the oppoeition' to introduce. The two houses were 

• North obaerveji, tlint this conduct on the part of tlie earl Iwl to liis in-ing 
called, by the wag» of the time, lord Shi/isl>urif. Thin writer would also mnke him 
1o have been n republican plotter from tlie Kostoration. Kxamen, 40—47. H'lt 
what the duke of York states as the leading It-ature in the earl'« history wan, no 
tloubr, the great aim of his policy. The earl, in ail the revolutions this nation hnj* 
undergone from tliebeginniagof tlie rebellion, in the time of king Charles the First, 
was fan»itts for tnminf; from side to side, and being still foremost in the Keveral 
turns i»f ^'in erntiU'nt, th(mj,'h never so contriiry one to the other." James's Me- 
moirs, i. <f.a8. Shaftesbury gave out everywhere, that his removal from office had 
been procured by the dake ^ York, whose enmity he had Inenrred by opposlnjir the 
projects uf the pnpish faction at court ; and it was not difRciilt to make such a 
representation appear plausible. Kxameni 48, 49. Biiihop Kennel maintained 
that the ex-chancellor had acquitted himsdf <* in that frnKoAoswilh tlogular 
' iute^rrity and honour." Complete Hist. 

t James's Memoirsj i. 487. 
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prorogued to the seventh of J;inuary. On that day the Icing addressed 
them in his usvial tone of conlidciice and good temper, without makiivx 
the slightest reference to tlic disorder in the commons which had marked 
the close of tlic hist session. He i^poke f)f Imvini,' done much during the 
recess,' and of hcincr ]irepared to do mure, if it should appear desirahle, 
for the becuiity uf rcUi^ioa, and for other useful objecta. He called for 
a large supply ; but it was less, as he hoped, to continue war, than to 
hasten an honourable peace. The whole sum granted should be ex- 
pended on the navy, whether the war should continue or not; and that 
he might put an end to malicious speeches concerning the articles of his 
alliance with France, he was willing to show every treaty existing be- 
tween him and that i)ower to a small committee from Ijoth houses, ^vho 
might report the substance of them. Of course the secret treaty of 16G9 
was not supjTOscd to luwe existence. The lord-lvceper followed with 
a much longer speecli, in tlie course of which, lie wus at some pains to 
assure the parliament ol his mujet^ty's t>iiioere attachment to the consti- 
tution and doctrine of the established church. 

Bui these eHbrls in the way of conciliation produced little effiect on an 

^ assemblr so much swayed by resentment and mi sgi ving. Be- 

The Commons * ' ^ , • t t j *l 

renew their >0K proceeding to business of any Icmd, the commons pre- 

•ddrea for a sented a second address to the king,praying the i^pohitmen t 

***** of a fast day, that his majesty's most loyal and obedient 

subjects might implore the Divine compassion on a country sufTering so 
greatly from foreign war, from intestine differences and divisions, 
and chietly by the undermining contrivances of popish recusants." 
Charles appointed the fourth of February for this purpose. At ihc con- 
clusion of their debate on the question of returning thanks to his majesty 
for his gracious j^pccch, it was resolved thai the house should proceed, iit 
the first place, to an elVccUial redress of grievances, to adopt means for 
securing liberty, property, and the protestant religion; and also** to 
suppress popery, and to remove persons, and counselbrs, popislily 
affected, or othcarwise obnoxious or dsngeroos to the government.*' 

The first delinquent named as* embraced within this comprehensive 
Pkvoeedings ground of procedure, was the duke of Lauderdale, a person 
ncrniriKt Lau- who had contributed, it was said, as much as any man 
tierdak'. misfortunes of the rtnmtry. The specific charges 

a<rainst him were, that he had declared the king's " edicts to be superior 
to l.iw," wishing all persons to be " severely punislicd'' wlio failed in 
oljedience to them ; that he had uttered other sp( t c hi s betraying his 
enmity to the freedom of the constitution ; and tlmt liis authority as 
commander of an army of 22,000 men in Scotland had been employed to 
awe the people of England into subjection, while a vicious government 
was employed in prosecuting their evil measures, and in preparing the 
way for aeubvendon of the constitution. In the end an addreae to his 
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majoBtv was sulopted, wiiituui u lUtgeuiiciU voice, praying tliut llie duke 
of Lnudei'lule miglit be removed from all bis ,'eiuplu} incuts, uud fiom 
the royal presence snd councils for ever. 

The conduct of the duke of Buckingham was the next subject of 
inquiry. The charges against him related to his share in the mea- 
sures which had disgraced the late ministry ; to the contemptuous lau* 
guagc frequently employed by him concemincr the king; to the disto- 
luteoesa of his life, as disqualifying him to hold any place tliat might 
bring him into nearness to the person of the sovereign ; und to some 
matters of personal conduct alleged iis betraying a tyrannical dispusition. 
On tlicse grounds it was proposed that lie sliould l>e banished from the 
king's service and presence. The duke requested permiasitm to adiUess 
the house in explaualiun of his conduct. He appeared at the l)ar tw ice : 
on the first occasion his usual readiness and ability failed him ; un the 
second bis principal aim was to place the blame of recant prooeedings 
on the part of the government on others, partly on CU£brd, who waa 
dead, principally on Arlington, whoae timidity, and want of practice as a 
apeaker, wag regarded as likely to unfit him for defimdii^ himaelf with 
much skill against such accusations. In conduaion, it was agreed to 
present an address against Buckingham, praying tliat he might be 
removed fi-om all public employments and deprived of all access to the 
king's presence. 

In the case of Arlington a more formidable course of proceeding 
Mas adopted. Articles of itnpenchment were preferred 
against him, which charged him with treason, "and other "s"*"* 
crimes of high misdemeanor. ' Ii was alleged that he iiad been want- 
ing in fidelity to his trust aa a privy couneilior; aa guardian of the 
public treasnre; and as a sworn defender of the protestant religion. But 
the earl met these charges with greater aelf-poasesskm and dexterity than 
had bMn expected from him. It soon became manifeat that the majority 
of the articles were not sustained by satisfactory evidence ; the charges 
brought against him by Buckingham he denied ; and it was at length 
found that the man wlio had been expected to fall under heavier 
pcnahies than his colleaixucs, could not be ])ro:^ecuted in any form 
without appointing a committee to make further inquiry. As that com- 
mittee never made any report, the impeachment dropped at tliis point. 
The lords complained of Buckingham and Arlington as derogating from 
the dignity of the peerage, in answering to charges of the^ commons at 
the bar of that house, and passed an (ordinance to prevent die recur- 
rence of so dangerous a precedent.* 

"^The commons piesented tiieir addresses against iMiderdahs and 
Bnckingbami and Charlea promised totake them into consi- Effect of thess 
deration. It waa not, however,vntil some months afterwards pcMasdioph 

•Pari. nut. iv,6U-li67- 
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liml tije fstte of th* ^i-ry^ed n/i:;isterB if** decided- BucklngtiaTii irms 
then diEiniated, auiti j^iued the ranks of tbe oppostioji by uie tiie of 
SrxAiiefcbunr. ArLnjaon was re^ ^ed to s-ell ins office as sccretanr of 
suie, amd pUc«:d ia tlie iess re^po^^ble utuadoia of c^AmbcriaiB of llw 
CooocnuD^ Lauderdale, the king fraintinKd ihM, 



tmf^ojmeadM woe in ScotTiiid, and tbat the judgmeot «f Us < 
prrfriwd I0 tLe ndioritici cf Unt Idngdooi. 

Hating diown tlidr seal in this naoDer agaiist eril eaBaadlon»" 
tte eomnvim entered into ddwte 00 several bill-, rc^^ticg to the manner 

cf cmducting elections, tlie necesKry c f restraining buildi^g^ nlient 

I. ; fi a, and to the illegal imprisomntr.t uf ti c ?ulkct ; bat so oppossed 
w^t the feeling of the house to the counijuaiice cf the wur, that 
DO member of tlie goverxunOQi ventoFed to meutioa the subject of a 
supply. 

At lliis moment the States renewed their overtures for peace. The 
Wid-kc^er bad stated to the two bonaea on the opening of the teaaaB, 
that aO con ununi catiopa made bj the States np to that tirae^ bad been 
ao vague and nnmtisiaetoiy aa to be manifiwlly dwigncd to annie father 
than to lead the way to any aettlement To predode all gramd tat 
•uch rcprcecntations, the States now sent their tenns of peace in n 
series of formal and distinct articles. On the part of En^and the war 
had lai.gijit-lied for some time, involvin;: a large expenditure wiihfnit 
any adequate return ; on the part of Frniice, opposed as she was by >;niin 
and Austria in conjunction uith the llollaijilcr;, one reverse had followed 
upon another, until the cx]ierienced general Turenne found it necessary 
to withdraw his forces from the whole of the territory invaded by the 
French arms with ao mnch anoceas only a short time befine. In the 
articles now anbmitted to the acceptance of the English monarch, the 
prince of Orange, after having manileated the tone of oonrage and fitmness 
with which he could meet danger and difficulty, now gave Inrtiicr proof 
of poesessing the wii^dom necessary to unite moderation with victory. 
Conditions which the States had rejected during a recent congress at 
Cohigue were now complied with. The honour claimed for the English 
flag waa conceded in the utmost extent, ^0 that witliin the seas to which 
that claim extended, a whole fleet wouIlI he rciimrod to strike in pass^iug 
the fcmalkal vesiiel l)earing the colouih of hifc Bri;anuic majesty. The 
articles concerning the East India trade conceded to the king of England 
his demands conoerning Surinam, and provided that a mle of stiict 
reciprocity should be adopted and acted upon by the two powem. 
Restitution was to be made of all places taken during the war, which 
obliged the Dutch to surrender New York, though the Bnglish had no 
acquisition to surrender in return. In the conference at Cologne, 
800,000 crowns had been demanded toward indemnifying the king of 
England from UislosMS during the war,aud to that stipulation the States 
now acceded. 
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Charles deemed it prudent to sabinit these articles to the considera- 
tion of porlisment ; the two houses concurred at once in 
their approval of them ; and in little more than a fort- ""^ 

night the king met his pnrhament ncrnin for the purpose llameiu.— 
of Blatinjr that he had conchidcd an *' honourable, and, he l*tw'c<'n 
hoped, a lasting peace. Thege tidniga were received Holland, 
witli the greatest joy by the parliament and people. Louis Jan. 24.— 
complained of being thus deserted by his ally; Charles 
assured him of his contimied fiaendship ; but appealed to the necessity of 
his afiairs as a sufficient vindication of lUs conduct Charles announced 
the signing of the articles of peace on the derenth of February, and 
within a fortnight parliament waa prorogoed. This short scanon, me- 
morable for the prosecutions with which it commenced, and the peace 
with which it concluded, was further remarkable for the progress made 
in a bill " to prevent the illegal imprisonment of the Hihject," uliich 
prepared tlie way fur the funious Habeas Corpus act. That bill passed the 
commons, but made no progress in the lords, on account of the proroga- 
tion, which was said to be expedient as the season of the _ . . 
year required the nobility and gentry to be upon tbcir 
estates.* 

PhiUament, prorogued in February, because the spring was ap. 
praadiingi was not re-assembled before the month of April Condition of 
in the foUowing year. Tbe great object of the king in thus parties h. the 
extending the prorogation, was to avoid the diflicnlties that ^""'^ 
would beset him if the commons should call upon him to join the Dutch 
and their confederates in the war against France. During this summer 
the Germans were defeated in several engagements, and disaster had 
served to spread the greatest disunion among them. The prince of 
Orange, indeed, still kept his enemies at hay, and by the capture of 
Grave, deprived llie French of the last vestige which they had retained 
of their couquchts in the Seven United Provinces. But the people of 
England watched thooe changing aspects of the struggle with deep 
interest; and not the less from knowmg that the feeling of the country 
on thia sulgCGt was by no means that of the court. Charles found, aa 
the summer passed, that his poverty increased, and unw illing as he was 
to hazard a meeting of parliament in such a posture of affairs, he begsn 
to look on that event as unavoidable. 

But in this perplexity the duke of York came to his aid. The 
duke had reasons of his own, beside those %v]iich inllnenccd ^b- 
Ihe king, for wishing to postpone a meeting of the two tains pccit- 
housi s/lleknew that the allairs of Louis were not in a state jjjJT^'^** 
to uUuw of his trifling with the neutrality of England. He 
accordingly applied to that monarch, assuring him that without a con- 

• ?aiL Uiit. iv. 658—606. 
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siderable supply fraui bis .treasmyt to enable bis brotber, tbe king of 
Englaod, to conduot the sffiurs of bis government witboat looking 
to tbe belp of pulittnent, there was no room to expect tbtt Ea^ 

\u St 1674 could be saved from becoming a par^ with the 

' ' Dutch and their allies in the present war. Louis 

could not question the accuracy of this representation. His sole policy 
ncrordinely was to ])lcad great jiovcrty, and to secure the propofctl lie- 
nclit at the smallest possible cost. The sum demanded was 400,000/.; 
but Charles, at lenirth, consented to i)roroguc the parliament from No- 
vember 1G74, to April 1G75, in cousideration of receiving litiic more 
than a fiiuxtb of that amount.* 

These truly dangerous negociations were of sueb long continuanee. 
Projects con. allowed to como within the knowledge of to many 
«9erning the persons* as to occasion wide suspieion and much com* 
sucoeuion. plaint, Tliese suspicions gave encrtry to the procccdinga 
which ended in the passing of the Test Act ; and the popular apprehen- 
sion was increased rather than allayed, when, m the cflcct of that mea- 
sure, the duke of York became a declared catholic. It is in vain to 
attribute tliis course of procredinir on the ])ait of the connnoiis to iho 
policy of a few individuals \\l»o had exposed liicmsclves to the resentment 
uf James by the part which they liad taken in the prosecution of Cla- 
zendon.t That ctieumslance may not have been without its influence 
on the conduct of Buekingham> and of aeveral beside; but it is plain 
that the dread of popery became a prevalent feeling with a multitude of 
persons in eTcry<^Ma of society soon after tbeBeetoration; and ao many 
were the occurrences whicli served to give an apparent reasonableness to 
such fear«, that nothing was more natural than the increase of them 
from year to \ ( iir. Buckingham, whose policy in the earlv part of his 
ministry con^isu d in avading himself of every advantage that might 
be derived frnni the bent of the ]K)pular feeling, not only spoke of those 
fears as reasonable, but, being aware of their prevalence and force, he 
occupied himsdf with more than one project in the hope of excluding 
tbe duke of York from the sucoession. 

With this view, be would bate prevailed on Cfaaiks to become party 
to a sobema wbioh» it was hinted, mig^ be successfully devised* for the 
purpose of declaring the birth of tbe duke of Monmoutb» a son of tbe 
king, by one of his mistresses, to have been legitimate. The kitjg dis- 
countenanced this artifico in the most decided terms. The duke then 
began to insinuate, and at length maintained, without scruple, that the 

* Dalrymplc, ii. 08, 99. So late, however, as September, Roarigny, the Frsnoh 
smbaimdor, writ«s» that ** Charles sgreed to prorogue the parliament to April, in rmi- 

siiltTati in of recfiving 500,000 cron-n«,or if he convened it in Novtui' 1 1 . i > Ji^-nlvc 
it in case it should refuse to give him money, in ooiuidera(ion of wixich ho was to 
have a pension of 100,OOOA from Ffaues*" lUd* 
t Liogsn), 3ui.29a. 
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barrenneet of t1ie*qiieeii finnlshed tafficient ground for a divorce. Charki 
not only listened to the latter propoaalybnt appeared to enter into it with 
unusual ardour. About thi time Lord Roob, aflerwarda Earl of Rut- 
land, brought proofs of adultery against his wife ; and obtained a sen- 
tence fif divorce in the spiritual courts. That sentence, however, ac- 
complished nothing more thnn " a pepanition from hcd and board ;** 
and his lordship now moved for a bill in parliament to enable him to 
nmrr\' attain. The. measure found its ]irincipal support in persons who 
viewc'l it as preliniinarv to a similar proceeding in lavom" of the king. 
Charles gave all his intlucncc to it, tlic <hikc of York wan no less zea- 
lotis in opposing it. It was on this occasion that the king made his 
appearance iii the houbc, day after day, a& an auditor of the dcbulci>. 
The bill was carried by a majority of two voioes only ; and thirteen 
bishops sdded their namea to those of fifteen secular peers who pro- 
tested against the decision of the house. But this precedent, to 
which 8o much importance Becmcd to be attached, was no sooner 
obtained, than Charles appeared to lose all his interest in the question, 
and nothing was done towards sTuling himself of the option thua 
presented to him. 

In the train of these circumstances followed the Test Act; and in the 
next pension after the passing of that act, the propriety of an enlarged 
Test was discussed, embracing a greater nuHil)er of points to he dis • 
avowed, and proposing that all persons refusing to give the further 
security requbped by this amended oath should be excluded from 
parliament, and banished to the distance of five miles irom the court 
But vsrioua difficulties were thrown in the way of this measure. In two 
instances the parliament was prorogued while the debates upon it were 
pending. In the course of those debates it was urged, particulsrly by 
Shaftesbur}'« Carlisle, and Halifax, that any prince of the blood, marry- 
ing a catholic, bhmild thereby forfeit his right to the succession. But 
it was soon ascertained that this mrthud of attempting to allay the 
popular fear concerning a " popith successor" was much too decisive to 
obtain the sanction of the upper house. 

James watched these proceedings with slsrm. He knew that in many 
quarters the duke of Monmouth was jegarded as the most eligible 
successor to the crown } while in others, the people were taught to kwk 
for their future king in the person of William Prince of Orange. The 
duke of Monmouth, if apparently excluded from the throne by his illegi- 
timate birth, was known to be much beloved by the king, and manifested 
a disposition to look toward the prize which his flatterers often foand 
the means of presenting to the eye of his ambition. But with a much 
wiser clns? of politicians the claims of Monmouth were of little v.nn iit, 
compared with tl>ose of the pnncc of Orange. William was the nearest 
heir to the crown, next to the cbiidreii of the duke of York ; he was a 
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lealous prottttant, a prinee of eminent abilittes, and the great stay of 
the liberties of Europe.* 

The battle of Seneff, toward the close of the summer in 1674, added 
Propnaai of ^ ^ l^igh military reputation of the prince of 

marriage be- Orange, and rendered him more powerful than ever in 
SrSoe^ the councils of the United Provinces. Charles, awnre 
Oranpe and ^^^^ ^'^^ strencrth of the prince was intimately connected 
the PriuoeM with that of the country party in England, looked with a 
^**7» drnrec of uneasiness on tlie aspect of affairs whicii thus 

opened Ix'fore him ; and Arlington, in the hupc'of rcL^ainiug the conlidence 
of the king, urged that himself and lord Ossory should be deputed, under 
pretence of visiting their relations by marriage in Holland, to confer 
with William on a proposal of marriage between him and the princess 
Mary, the eldest dsnghter of the duke of Tork. It was urged that the 
effect of such a union must be to detach the prinoe from the intrigues 
of the country party, by making it obvious that his interests and those 
of the king of England were the same. Charles professed his warm ap- 
proval of this jiroject ; and Jnmcs, after nrc^inc? everv available objection 
against it, found resistance useless. It was arranged that the proposal 
should be so made, as to have the apjiearance of originating witli the 
prince, and to admit of being disowned should it be made without success. 
But the embassy was not conducted in a manner to secure secrecy ; and 
proving a failure, was the last effort made by Arlington to recover his 
former power as a minister of the crown. Few men were more unac- 
ceptable to the prince, and his assumption in this conference, on the 
ground of die assumed inexperience of the person with whom he had to 
negotiate, strengthened the aversion'with which he was regarded. William 
intimatctl that the unsettled posture of his affairs made it inexpedient that 
he should, at present, eiUcrfain any thoui^ht of marria-re. The fact that 
the duchess of York was expected soon to become a mother was, ])roba- 
blv, a circumstance of some ^vt'lL^ht in this decision ^ and much slruni^cr 
ground for he«ilaUon was furnished in the communications made to him 
by someof the popular party in England, who described liie overture as 
a bait devised solely for the purpose of destroying his popularity in 
England and elsewheref* 

The two houses, prorogued on the twenty-fourth of May, 1614» were 
Parliament.— "*«»Wed again until the thirteenth of April in thefbl- 
Sirenpihof tlie lowing year. During this long recess the leaders of the 
oppMition in opposition, bo h in the upper and the lower house, held 
tba.Cominont. frpfpjent meetings, for the i)urpose of adjusting their plans 
in prospect of .the next sessiun. la the house of lords, the older leaders 

- .liune* i. 437—9. 491)— 408. Lords' Juomab, kII. 300— SS9. Boraet, 1. 47»— 
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of that party, — Wharton, Holli?, and Salisbury, were aided by tbeir 
new allies, the duke of Buckingham, and lord Shafteabory. In the 
upper house, however, the court was generally sure of a majority. In 
the commons partiea were more nearly halanoed ; and, with regard to 
weight of character, knowledge of business, end effective speaking, the 
scale was manifestly on the side of the opposition. In sir William 
Coventry the gOYernment always met a formidable opponent : his in- 
timate acquaintance with affair?, hi« marked Bclf-pos»ession, and the con- 
trol which lie extrriecd over all his private resentments when engaged in 
the di.-ohargc of public duty, enabled him to expose the errors of the 
udiuinistration w ilit nmch authority and effect. His brother, who usually 
answered him, did so with much smartness, but never with the same 
dogree of intelligence or force. What might be wanting in the states- 
man-like speeches of air William Coventry was often supplied by the 
Uunt good sense and ruder eloquence of colonel Birch, a person whom 
air William was accustomed to describe as the beat qieaker to carry a 
popular aFi>cmbly along with him he had ever known. Birch, who had 
once followed the occupation of a carrier, rose during the civil war to 
the rank of colonel, and was indebted, at the Restoration, to liis nc- 
rjuaintiince witii the manuer of collecting the new branch of revenue 
under the name of the excise, for the favour of the government and a 
seat la parliament. Sir Edward Seymour, who valued himself on his 
high hirth and graceful person, but who is described as a person iu- 
fluenced by little legaxd to principle, or to moral restraint of any 
kind, once reproached Birch with the meanness of his former 
calling, when the latter replied,—*' It is very true that I was a carrier 
once, and it is fortunate for that gentleman that he never was a carrier, 
or he would have been a carrier still." Birch is described as the roughest 
and boldest speaker in the house. But there was a natural eloquence in 
his speeches which made tlicni generally acceptable. Waller, the poet, 
though in his eightieth year, continued to say the most brilliant thin-s 
that were listevied to in parliament; but the vanity of saying such things 
appeared tu be the only purpose for which his place there was retained. 
He did more than any other man, perhaps, to improve the language of 
his country, but his want of fixed principle, and of attention to afiairs, 
rendered him ajmoat useless in public life. Lee, Sacheverel, Garroway, 
and Vaughan, were all conspicuous persona in the ranka of the oppo- 
sition. It is supposed that Lee and Garroway were not proof against 
the bribes of the court : we have no rrapon to suspect the integrity of 
Sacheverel; and Vauirimn, who«e influence would have been greater 
had bis pride been placed under better government, was knuwn to he a 
person of honest purposes, and by his readiness and power as a speaker 
did eminent bcrvice : he was the sou of chief-justice Vaughan. Witli 
these names those of Powle and Idttleton should be mentioned. The 
former poncwed ccmlderable ability as a speaker, hut rendeied hia best 
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8er?ice8 by ]iU iutim&te knowledge of the proper finmui of proceeding in 
(he htttincM of {Mrliament. latdeton was a man of much reading and 
reflection on all anbjecte connected with the policy of modem nationa : 
hia raaaoning faculty on auch queataona waa much atraoger than that 
of any other man of hia party ; while the deamcss and energy with 
\\hich he proaecuted hia argument never failed to render it interesting. 
It waa liis manner to reserve himBclf until the debate was drawing to a 
close, when be ^pokc with a atrain of conviction and authority that 
was not easily resisted.'* 

The two jiersnns of highest quality in the opjiosition were the lonla 
Cavendish and Russell. Cavendibh, afterwards curl und duke of Do- 
vonslnrc, concealed an ambitious and vindictive temper under an ex- 
terior department generally characterised by eoftoeaa and urbanity : he 
was a peraon of aome knowledge and capacity, and of remarkable con- 
rage, bat of little principle ; a libertine in hii conduct, and aeparated 
from the court more by private pique than by any more honourable 
motive. " Lord Buaadlt" aays Burnet, *' was a man of great candour, and 
of a general reputation ; \inivcrsally beloved and trusted ; of a generous 
and obliging temper. He hail given such ])roofs of an undaunted courage, 
and of an \uiehRken firmness, that I never knew any man have ho entire 
a credit in the nation, lie (luickly separated hinis?elf from some disonlt rs 
into which the court liud urawu him, and ever after that his life wa& 
unblcnuslied iu all respects. He had from hia fixat education an in<- 
clination to favour the non-conformiata; and wished the lawa could 
have been made eaaier to them, or thc^ more pliant to the law. He 
was a alow man, and of little discourse, but he had a true judgment 
when he considcrc<l things at hia own leisure : hia understanding waa 
not defective, but his virtues were so eminent that they would have more 
than balanced real defects, if any liad been found in that respect/ * 

Charles, in his speech at the oj)cuing of the session, renewed his 
,. . pledge never to abandon the Protestant relicion as estab- 
parliameDt, lished in the church ot hngland ; ami liaving complained 
April 13» 1676* of pari ic8 said to be aiming at the accomplishment of 
pernicioua designs, by endeavooring to procure a diaaolution of the 
pteaent parliament, the king recommended that a aupply, sufficient to en- 
able him to place the navy in a much better condidon, should be granted 
without delay ; and conduded by piemiaing that the abort aeaaion of 
toe spring should be fioUowed by one of longer duration in the winter. 
Finch, the lord-keeper, was careful to assure the two houses that the 
lawa against the non-conformists were revived in their strength, while 
those against the catiu^ica were edged, and the execution of them 
quickened. '*t 

But these fair jqiceches did not suffice to disperse the clouds which 
had been gathering during ihc long nitt rval since the last meeting of 

• Burnet, il. 81— «6. t Pari Hilt. iv. 672-678, 
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parliament It MOiilieeame known at oourt that the commons, instead 
of taking up the question of a supply, were about to occupy themselves in 
preparinc; articles of imiieachment nLminst Dunby. Charles Pont for 
sir Thomas Meres, one of the leaders of the o])position, and intorming 
hiui of what he had lieard, said that snch a proceedmp: would be very 
prejudicial to hia atiuirs. Sir Thomas uuswered, that he knew of no 
means by which tlie house might be diverted from the course to uhicU 
it waa disposed, unleaa it might be ]ireTailed on to impeach aome one elae : 
hy auch an expedient time might he gained, and the ardour of the more 
impaaaioned might be made to apend itself in a leaa dangenma direction* 
Charlea aeiied on this suggeation. But who ahoold be the victim ? 
Mercs named Lauderdale, as a person particularly odious to his party"; 
the kinu; immediately said, *' That will do^" and Lauderdale waa im- 
peached accordintrly.* 

The articles of inipcaclunriU charged that niiuistcv \vith having aaid, 
that he wished the presbyterians of Scotland would rel>el, 
as he could then "tsend for gome Irisii papists to suppress 
them with having declared it as his belief that Scotland 
would come to the aid of the king againat the English parliament in 
aupport of the declaration for liberty of wonhip iaaoed in 1613 ; with 
having aatd, when apeaking of that dedaration in hia majeaty'a council, 
that ** the edicta of the king were equal to the lawa, and ought to be 
observed in the first place and vrith having procured to himself a 
military power in Scotland, dangerous to the liberties both of that 
coimtrv and of England, On thc'se irromuls the commons prayed that 
the ol)noxious minister might be removed from the pre- j^^^ 
sence and the counsels of his majesty for ever. To this 
address Charles returned an evasive answer; which he wjis the more 
disposed to do, as he found tliat the impeachment of Lauderdale bad not 
aerved to predtnde aimilai proceedings againat Danby.f The impeach* 
ment of the tteaaurer waa brought in by lord RuiaelF 
It oonaiated of aeven articlea, which chaiged the ac- ^^^^t^'^^^"* 
cused with a wasteful expenditure of the public money; 
with having impoaedon the king; and with having manifested a much 
greater solicitude to enrich his family than to guard the public interests. 
The proceedings against Danby commenced on the twenty-sixth of 
Aj)ril. By the third of ^fay tlie house had heard all the evidence to be 
adduced, and concluded that no unc of the seven articles contained a 
fit ground of impeachment. It is i)rubal)le that the evidence proved 
less decisive than was expected j but tlierc is room to suspect that tlic 
matter waa brought io thin naoe mainly through the influence of the 
king, and the bribes of the miniater.t 

I ♦ Bamet, ii. 65—67. Pari. Uitt. iv. 683—687. 
f FarL Hift. in 684, 686^ 099, Ralph,:t. 275. 
tFaiifilM»lv.«e-eift.' Ba^M^iI.71>fS. 
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Since the peace with Holland, the Englisli troops in the army of the 
ikddr«u'and ^"8 ®^ France had been suffered to continue in his ser- 
debate on the vice. The popular party in the eOBUDOns, urged On by 
Krliahtroo ^^^^ oonnenonB in the United Prorinces, presented an 
in ^Mw/^S address to the king, pnying fhftt the troops thus employed 
of Trance. might be recalled. Charles replied, that his late treaty 
with the States did not bind him to such a proceeding ; that the troops 
in the service of France were now inconsiderable in number ; and that 
he would tftke cnro to ])rcvcnt their being recruited, but that to insist on 
their return would be injurious to his interests. On the reception of 
this answer a protracted and eager debate ensued, and on the question 
being put, " Whetiier a further addr(»8 should be made to the king 
for the recall of his subjects in the service of the French king? ' the 
tellers differed in their report, which led to the greatest eonfusion, some 
crying " report, report,*' othcvs, ** tell again, tell again;** the members 
leaving their seata» and many of them indulging in menacing language 
and bdbavioor toward each other. This disorder continued nearly half* 
an-hour. During the debate the house had been in committee ; and the 
speaker, as the best means of preventing the mischief apprehended, rose 
from hif scat near the bar, and hftvintr mndc his way with the usual 
ceremony toward the chair, resumed his i)laco, and caused the mace to 
be laid on the table, as was the custom durjutr the regular sittings of the 
house. Order was thus restored, and the members separated to renew 
the debate on the following day, when it was resolved to present a se- 
cond address to his majesty, praying for the recall of the trdbps in the 
service of France ; but as the resolution was carried by the casting 
vote of the speaScer only, it does not appear to have been acted upon.* 

The great business of this session related to tibe non-resisting test, 
Debsts on Um i»<rodwcd by the government in the house of lords. We 
Non-retWiig seen, that when the king issued his declaration of 

indulgence in 1G72, the cavalier pnrtv and therulint: clor^v 
began to suspect that their ascendancy was exposed to more danger from 
the catholics than from the non-conformists, and that for the first time 
since the Restoration they addressed theniBclvcs to the latter body ;ii ilie 
language of conciliation. The time had come, it was said, in whicii it 
became all sound protestantsin some d^ree to forget their difibences, and 
to act together against the common enemy. The new test act resulted 
mainly from this new coalition ; but in 1676^ the views and temper of the 
bishops, and of those in whom they most confided, resumed much of 
their former complexion. The promise of liberty and indulgence made 
with so much apparent cordiality three years Ijeforc, gave place to a cry 
for strict and rigid uniformity ; and the cavaliers and lor.diiii; church- 
men were resolved on attempting more efi'ectually to exclude nou* 

•Pwl. Hilt, iv. 678, 698-700. IUlfh,i.S75* HarveU| il. SSI 
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ooafennitto ond cttbolio, particaltrly the fonner, fram all placea of an* 
tliority whaterer, either in the church or the state. Dauby, and the other 
miniaters of the crown, entered fully into these views. In the lords, 
they might expect opposition, but were sure that the number of votes 

would 1)0 in their favour ; and thov flattered themselves that it would 
not he impossible to command a majority on the side uf such a poliry 
even in the commons. An attempt had hccn made some eight years 
before, in a pcssion (jf parliament at Oxford, to impose the non-resisting 
test on the wliole nulion, and the measure was lost in the lower hiMipe 
by three votes only, and those votes were from three new members, who 
inade theur first appearance in the house on that day. 

The hill now introduced, aa the great inatrument hy which the new 
ministerial policy was to be realised, embraced the several tests which 
had hecn adopted at diffierait times, its peculiarity l^eing, that the oathH 
and declarations conccrnini:i; passive obedience, and the preserving of 
the constitution in Church and State without alteration, were to he ex- 
tended, not only to the clcrirv, to ychonlinasters, to corporations, and to 
the great ofBcers of state, but to both houses of parliament, every mem- 
ber refusing to adopt them being made liable to* a fine <>f five hundred 
pounds as often as he took his seat. The lords and conuaous of England 
had concurred in imposing a vaaaalageof thia Idnd <xi all the public 
functionarica of the land ; and they were now called upon to submit 
tliemsdves to the very apeciea of tyranny which they had imposed 
upon others. 

The new test bill was introduced on the third day of the session, and 
read the first time without much opposition. On its second reading. 
Finch, the lord -keeper, and some other h)rds, delivered elaborate speeches 
in its favour, describing it as "a moderate b>ecurity of the Church and 
Crown," and asserting that it was a measure \\ incli nm^t obtain the 
ready and cordial support of every man not under tJie iutiuencc of the 
most dangerous principles. Shaftesbury, and several of the opposition 
])eers, on the contrary, described the bfll aa tending manifestly to de- 
stroy their most valued n^^ta and liberties ; and spoke of being very 
unwilling to enter into so free a discussion of the great principles in- 
volved in it, as would, of necessity, be elicited, should it be still pressed 
on (he attention of the house. The supporters of the measure, he ob- 
served, if disposed to persist in their project, would do well to prepare 
themselves for listening to speeches much more im acceptable to them 
than had b. ea dt livevcd for some time patt withm the walls of parlia- 
ment. Bill iliii admonitory language produced little clfect. 

The prelates and the ministers urged that the bill should be referred 
to a committee of the whole house. Au eager and ani- protest* of the 
mated debate ensued, which laated five days. The deei- oppotitioa 
aion, aa was eiqpected, proved to be in iavour of the govern* 
ment; but two piuteata wera entered against it, one against the aab- 
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Stance of tlic bill, as a meditated infringement of the rights of the peer- 
*age, which receifed twenty-four signatures; and another against the 
vote which allowed tihe bill to |»sb into oommittee* The twelve peers 
who signed the second pratest say, '* Thia biU doth not only subvert the 

privilege and biith-riglit of the peers, by imposii^an oath upon them, 
with the penalty of losing their places in parliamdit, but also, as we 
humbly conceive, strikes at the very root of the government ; it being 
necessan^ to ull j^ovemments to linvc freedom of votes and debates in 
those Avho have the power to alter and make tlic laws ; nnd besides the 
express words of this bill, obliging every man to ;il)jure ull endeavours lo 
alter the govemnient of the church, v/ithout regard to auyihing that 
rules of prudence m tlic government, or christian compassion to pro- 
tectant dfoaenters, or the necessity of aflhira at any time, shall or may 
require : on these considerations we consider it of dangerous conse- 
quences to have any bill of this nature so much as committed.*' 

The protest, particulsily diat part of it which spoke of the christian 
compassion due to the dissenters, gave great offence to the bishope and 
die court-lords, who, in violation of clear parliamentary usage, would 
have denied the protestors the right of stating along with [their protest 
the reasons on which it was founded. When the debute on tliis ])oint 
was at its highest, and there was .some ])robability that an ultempl would 
be made to commit tlic jirotestors to the Tower, Hollis, who had been 
their cluef defender, prayed that his name might be added to the list, 
inasmuch as its not being there was owing to hia absence from the house 
at the time through indisposition. In the aid, the majority deoned it 
advisable to limit their praceedinga to a resolution which dedsied the 
reasons of the obnoiious proteat to be reBeetton on the honour of the 
house, and of dangerous consequence." Tliat resolution called forth a 
third protest on-ihe following day, in which twenty-one peers claimed 
for themselves, nnd tlie whole peerage, the liberty of protestin-j in the 
manner which the twelve peers had done, as** an essential privilege" of 
their house. 

The lull then passed into commiUee. But two preliminaries were 
assented to before the discussion upon it commenced — tirst, that no 
oath shodd be imposed by it ; and aeeeiidly, that none of its provisions 
should be of a nature to infitinge on the ancient parliamentaiy liberty of 
debate. One of the earliest deciaiona of the committee on die clauses 
of the bill was in violation uf the first of these provisions. The oppo- 
sition complained loudly of the insincerity of die proceedings, and the 
lord-keeper was so pressed by his opponents, as to be driven to the 
extremity of declaring, that the house was not bound by its own orders, 
but might interpret them as it pleased. Tliis piece of duplicity produced 
a fourth protest, to which the names of sixteen peers were nttached. 
With the view of prevcniing a recurrence of these inconvenient re- 
monstrauces, it was resolved^ at thia stage of the prucccdiu^s, to make no 
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Aurther report from the conniiittco on the bill until the whole of ite 
clauses should have been discussed and determined. 

Tlie next step of tlie opposition was to ascertain distinctly how much 
of tlic proposed teat should be regarded us matter of decla- 
ration only, and how mucii should be pworn to in the 
usual form of an oath. In the first clause of the part se- 
parated as being su much declaiatiou only, it was said to be unlawful, 
under any pretence whataoever, to take np arms againrt the king;" and 
that no doubt might remain concerning the meaning of thie clatue, the 
perMoaubtcrilni^ to itwaa required to add, — ^**and I do abhor thattrai- 
toroufl poflition of taking'annaby the king's authority against hie person." 
Those who reasoned in favour of these clauses, did so on the ground 
that all the troubles in England from 1G40 to 1060 had resulted jfrom 
inattention to such maxims, and that the return of such confusion was 
not to be inevented without giving to those great firinciples of subordi- 
nation the force of law. Those who were ojiposed to them dwelt on 
a multitude of possible cases w hich might arise to make an adherence to 
such theories inconvenient, and even ruinous to the great interests of 
the communi^. In the last clause of the declaration, the prohibition 
of taking arms against the king's authority was extended to the autho- 
rity of" those commissioned by him and tended, it was said, not only 
to bring in a standing army, but to vest it with a species of divine right, 
which no law or usage might he found powerful enough to withstand. 
To meet this objection, that part of the prohibition w as restricted to the 
persons commissioned by the kincr " accnrdino: to law, in the time of re- 
bellion and war, and acting in pursuance of siu li commission." Hut to 
these additions it was objected, that thcv supposed the authority of the 
kini;, and the authority of those commissioned by him, to be either the 
same thing, or two things ; if they were the same thing, the ])rohibition 
became nonsense, inasmuch as to oppose the royal authority by the 
royal authority, was a piece of conduct altogether imaginary and impos- 
aible ; and if they were two tbmgs, then the restraint imposed was as 
much at Tariance with sound views of eodal obligation under the latter 
phraseology as under the former. The declaration, however, was car 
ried in this form ; and the committee next proceeded to the oath. 

The first chmse of the oath w as opposed to any kind of attempt ** to 

niter the constitntifni of the church." All reference to 

the doctrine of tiic cimrch was omitted, in the hoT)c of de- 5''^.*'® 

Oatiit 

tachinti the catholic peers from the ranks of the opp<jsition. 
But the country lords exposed this arliticc with so much effect, that the 
oath in its ultimate form was made to include a pledge to abstain from ' 
all " endeavours to alter the Protestant Religion, or the Government of 
cither Church cr State." But when thie addition was made, it was na- 
tural to ask, in what does the protestaut rdi^on consist, whicii is thus 
in no way to be chang^? The pieUtea replied that it was aoffieiendy 
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set forth in the articlct, liturgy, catechisms, liomllica, and cnnons.if 
the church. But it was inquired, — are all there, whole ami entire, the 
protestant religion, or is it only meant that the proteatant religion is 
contained in them, amidst ruaiiy things nui CBsential to it ? If the com- 
positions named are, in all re?|iccis, essential parts of the protestant re- 
ligion, who is to reconcile the nmltitude of contradictiona to be found in 
tbenif and wbo caa, in common lioneBty, |)lc(lgc himself never to op]>ose ' 
matters, many of which are not only obsolete, but manifestly false and 
absurd? If, on the other hand, the publications mentioned are to be 
understood as merely containing the protestant religion, who will sepa- 
rate the parta which belong essentially to that religion from those who 
do not, 80 as to cnahle the persons who may adopt this oath to know 
what it is to which they hind themselves? The prelates were nnich 
]ierplexed by this course of reasoning. Lord Wharton jjroposcd that the 
oath should he, not to alter the ]>rotcslant religion, " ns it is, or bhall be 
cstiihlished hy act of parUanient." Lord Grey, of Rollcstone, finding 
that this amcndmcnl met with no favour firom the advocates of the bill, 
would have limited the oath to a pledge never to use either force or 
firaud," with a view to such chsnges. But in the end, this amendment 
shared the fate of the former; and this part of the oath, as approved by 
the committee, read as follows : — " I do swear that I will not endeavour 
to alter the protestant religion now by law established in the churdi of 
England." 

Next canii! tlic i)art of the oath ■which prohibited any endeavour to 
change the government," cither in church or state. The u|ij)u>itioii 
lords affirmed that the state-church was properly dependent in all 
tliiiigs un the civil power, and liable to any change which the king 
and parliament might deem expedient The bishops, on tlie con- 
trary, maintained, that their jmestfaood, and exclusive power of ordina- 
tion, had been derived immediately from Christ, and that license to 
exercise their authority in particular countries was the only point in 
which they were dependent un the suffrage of the civil magistrate. It 
was argued, on the other side, that this Jure divino pretension was incon- 
sistent with the ecclesiastical supremacy which the constitution had 
vested in the crown; and if once conceded, might justify the ])relati8 
in exconnumuLiUing their jirince. The church, in this view, was n it the 
servant, hut the mistress of the state. It was remarked that all i>y stems 
of government, whether iu church or state, consist of so much recognised 
law, — and what could be more absurd than to bind a legislature not to 
attempt any change in the existing laws, sedng that the object of its 
existence is to make addition to thoae laws, and to amend or rescind 
them aa the change of circumstances may require? During thia diacua- 
sion a proviso was introduced into the oath, to preserve to the house ita 
former liberty of debate ; but it was openly avowed that the design of 
this part of the test waa to put an end to ail caballing and consultatioa 
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aguDit the govttmment, evtn ummg the meinbefi of the 1cgttlatiife> 
beyond the walb of parliament. lu this bhape the oath passed, and 
even the retmpective bearing of its penalties was opposed in vain. 

This memorable (lebatc lubted seventeen days, often extending to a 
lale liour in the evening, sometimes until midnight. Charles made his 
a])pearance by the fireside in the house, day after day, as a listener. 
But his presence imposed little restraint on the opponents of the bill. 
The struggle exhibited u much bolder discussion of the great principles 
of govenunent than had taken place in our constitutional history since 
the better daya of the long parliament. 

The bill, thoogh it paited the oommittee^ was never reported to the 
home. An Angry diapote which an»e between the two i>i«pnte be- 
honaei* on a question of privilege, led to aprorogation, which 
put an end to all proceedings upon it. At that time the moas. 
lords had three appeals before them from the court of chancer}', in which 
the defendants were members of the bouse of conimons. One of these 
persons, sir John Fagg, was summoned to appear before the lords on 
the matter of the appeal against him. The commons came to a resolu- 
tion that the notice served fur this purpose ua a member of their house 
waa a bieidiof privilege. The lords replied that the appeal in the 
caie of air John Fagg had come before them according to law, and that 
th^ could not administer justice without power to do as they had done. 
The commons had no ntisfactory answer to return ; ibey even descended 
to say, that the worst that could happen in such a case was some 
delay of justice to an individual, which was much less to be deprecated 
than a permanent injury to the privileges of the commons of I'ngland. 
But BO excited did they become, that they placed two of tiie appellants, 
and four barristers who had ])een engaged in the cause before the upper 
house, in the custody of the scrgeant-at-arms. The lords commanded 
the lieutenant of the Tower to liberate the persons so committed ; the 
commons gave the same fonetionary strict orders to the contrary ; and 
Charlea, deipeiring of any settlement of the dispute, prorogued the 
parliament, ttod thus annulled all that had been done on tibe Teat Bill. 
There is reason to believe that the great object of the opposition leaders, 
in both houses, throughout this altercation, was to bring about lome 
such result.* 

Parliament was prorogued on the fifth of June ; it met again on the 
thirteenth of October ; but only to demonstrate still further pjjjiian,ent_« 
the near balance of the two great parties, and to increase another ses- 
the perplexities of the government. Mortgages to tlie 
extent of 800,000/. had been obtaiucd on the revenue, under the name 
of anticipations." The commons would take no account of monies 
so raised ; and in their deliberations concerning a supply, were careAil 

• Lords' Joiirnaln. xii.fir.:, fl02. Pari. Ili^t. iv. 7U— 721—739. Ap.T, MarvaU 
li 510, et $tq, Uuruct, ii. T-i — 70. Nurtli> Kxamen, Gl—^. 
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to mnke ]novision that the sum granted should be applied to certain 
Bpecilied ubjects; while in the upper bouse the opposition lords called 
loudly for a dkioUtioii of ptrlboneiit* iinbtfaig that tiie commona 
iaMmbtod in 1061 affinM no juat reprMitatioii of the mnil of Eng- 
kfid in 1 676* In thia ali^ of tile public boaineM, the diapute between 
the two boQiea wai tefived with aa randi violence as before ; and wben 
tltt duke of York declared himself in favour of a dinolTition, Danby 
assured the king that nothing but an immediate prorogation could save 
Hot. 22. the government from defeat on tliat question.* 

The relation iu winch Charles stood at this moment to the belligerent 

powers ^VH^5 that of mediator. Austria, Snain, and the 
treatrbetween I5»tittes, would hnve made laruc sacrifices to secure his nlU- 
OMfiMaad ance; but he was more open to the intrigues of France, aa 

their aim was limited to a purchase of bia neattality, which 
comported better with lua love of esse, and with hia deure to be ai little 
dependent aa poaaible on the anpplica of a parliament. Hia failare with 
regard to « ■qiptjof any hind in the aesaion which dosed on the twenty* 
aaaand ef November 1616, and the temper which then manifested itself in 
Jan 9 ^"^^ houses, seoBMd to render his affairs dcqperate. In the 

Jainiarv followinET we find him in active nesrotiation with 
Louisj which ended m l)is giving his secret pledge not to take any part 
Pcbmary 27 ^^'^ allies, on condition of his receiving the sum of 

lOOyOOO/., as an annual pension from the French monarch.f 



• Pari. U'aU if. 739— 808. BorDat, 11. 78-^ It WM oflbrad oa tba 

ride to show that theklnpr had not enough in his hands to maintain tlie covomment 
and to KccMire the nation : though our neutrahtyat that time muili- u ndo How in 
upon nn, «o that tbaonttonuroae higher than tmr* Oa UiA other liand. it was said, 
that if anticipations were once admitted ns a reason for a supply, the cmirt would 
neter want that reason." Jbid. On this important question the court were defeated 
by a majority of two or three voices nnlv. 

' f Dalrymplc^ ii. 80—108, What th« king of EnglaDd charged me," aays Row 
Ti'gny the Freneh ambamdor, " to malee knimn to your majesty is, that he detirei 
passionately to unite himself stri( ilv w itli vou ; tlmt without waitinj; till it can he 
done hy a solemn treaty^ it mav be begun at present, in secret, by reciprocal pro- 
mfflai in writing, which AmM Und him, m well an your majettv, not to make tmj 
treaty with any state wliatever, wltliunt tlio rnii>;i>i:t (if the nrlicr ; or to give any 
assistance to the enemies or rebellious subjects of either." Danlty reminded Lau- 
derdale that it they al<me became psrttos to thit treaty, it would be at the hazard 
of losing their heads, and made excnses to evade it. Wlien f 'liarles was informed 
of those scruples, he seut for them and for the duke of York into Ins closet— where 
it being proposed to admit into this cftuncil the high chancellor and all the other 
minitten, he told than, that be deitred nothing in the world more panioaalaljr 
than a good alKanee with your majesty ; that beinc; mediator, the conjunction of 
the time did nut alluw him to let people have tlic least kiuiwiedfe of his liavinij con- 
cluded and signed a treaty with France j that the thing ootUd not Uil of being made 
piildie if brought before the ooiindi, or if he was obliged to make use of the great 
seal; tiint to make it an entire JiCerpt, he did not desire liis niinistirs should have 
any knowledge of it ; that for this reason he would name no commissiunert, nor 
give any powers ; that he had roiolTcd to sign the treaty with Ua own hand, and 
seal it 'vviih Jiis seal in ntv presetire. F"'m ii!f thete circumslmrrrs. i/otir mnjnitj 
will judge better q/ ike »tatf if I.iiglnnd, than frvm all that I have prettnted in my 
ttUert : and it witt kt dfffteNll to roncrivr, that a king should l>e to abrndamed bg 
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If ore tluui twelve monlbe now patted wHIiont way meeting of ptrUe- 
ment The war on tlie Contineot, end the neutrality of 
England, proved highly ftvourable to Bridah eommeroe j ihtitting^por 
and with the revenue from that source, and the aid of his the coff«» 
pension, Charles contrived to give hia time, fof the most 
part, through this interv'al, to his privnte pleasures. But while the 
friends of the t^ovcrnment ])niiitcd to the ])rcf^cnt security and pros- 
perity of the country, as eviilcnce of tlie \vi8dom niul patriotism of 
its rulers, the more active politicians on the side of the opposition 
treated the calm as delusive, and published, through every channel, 
tfkat the preservation of the prutestaut religion and of English liberty 
wodd be inpostible, if the anna of Franee ahoold be anoceaafid in the 
great atruggle going on upon the Continent The pnaa waa ahready 
under a rigoroua cenaorahtp. But opiniona which men couM not have 
printed without exposing themselves to mudk danger, were divulged with 
little reatraint in places of public resort, particidarly in the coffee- 
houses, where nearly all persons of education, and a large portion of the 
middle class, were accustomed in that age to spend much of their tinie. 
Irritated and alarmed by the spreading disaflection, the government 
resolved on shutting up the coffee-houses, by depriving them of their 
licences. But nothing that could be urged iu defence of this step 
sufficed to give it even the appearance of a justification. The owners of 
the coflSBe-hooaea filled evety place with complaintaof tlie injuatieewhioh 
had been done to them ; while the opponenta of the court apoke etf the 
proceeding aa fnmiahmg atrong confirmation of the moat unfavouiable 
opinions that had ever been avowed concerning the arbitrary temper, 
and evil designs of the men entrusted with the a&irs of the nation. To 
abate the storm thus raised, the licences were restored ; but with the 
condition that they should be forfeited in the ca«e of any proprietor who 
ahould tolerate the use of seditious language on the part of the company. • 

Parliament assembled on the fifteenth of February, 1677, after a proro- 
gation of fifteen months. The suspicions and discontent p^j.];.,^pj^j^ 
which had been excited by the discussions on the Test questions 
Bill, increaaed greatly during thia lengthened reeeia; J^"*^!** 
and the attention of both houaea, in place of being occu- ''S>uty* 
poed with the uaual bnaineaa, waa fiiat called to the queation-Hvhether 
the ikct that more than twelve montha had paaaed aince the doae of the 
last aemoQ, had not in itaelf dissolved the parliament, it being provided 
in two unrepealed statutea of Edward the Third that there shall be a 
meeting of parliament once within a year. That the parliament had 
thus ceased to be legal, waa maintained by the duke of Buckingham, and 

mm emiirt conjidence. This example uuU tkow ^wr mc^jfiy thai ail Etigiand u agmmit 
ysar mitmit, and thai ihtre u onfy tkt My ^Mi^mid md lAt dbb ^ Ttri wk» 

embrace ihem with affect ioH^ Ibid. 
• Kaipb, i. 2^1, 298. MorUi^ Examen. 
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by the lords ShaftMlniry, Salkbory, and Wharton. On the other side, 
it wai inntted that the words " if need be*' were so employed in the 
atatutes appealed to, as to have left the asisenibling of a parliament, 
within the time mentioned, to the discretion of the king; and that, in 
the absence of those terms, it was a rule of law that ancient statutes 
were to be construed by general usage. The conduct of Buckingham, 
and of the three lords who supported him, gave so much offence to the 
house, that they were all committed to the Tower.* Nor did the house 
stop at this point. Not long before a book had been published to ahow 
the ill^lity of a prorogation if extended beyond twelve montha; and 
Dr] Carey, the author, waa called to the bar, and fined 1000/. Prooeed- 
inga were also instituted againat a peiaon named Aaron Smith, *' for 
apeaking certain dangetona and seditiouB words against the being of thia 
present parliament." 

In the commons much was said concerning the " discoursings" 
through the nation, imd from the press, on this qviestion ; hut the majo- 
rity determined that it would be inexpedient, in many respects, lluit the 
lionse should come to any formal decision upon it. Coniplatnts were 
made, however, with regard to tlie proceedings of the upper liuussc agaiubt 
Corey. It was observed that the alleged offisnce aSected the privileges 
of the commons, at least aa much as those of the lords ; and that the 
originsl cognizanee of it pertained to the courts of law, and not to either 
house of parliament. This observation indicatea an approach toward 
the better practice of later timea in such cases. Wc have seen how 
frequently the long parliament was engaged in the euunination of such 
ofTcnders, to the great hindrance of the public bxisineaa, and with the bad 
grace of appearing as both prosecutor and judge. 

Until this time, the practice obtained in many boroughs of paying 
** wages " to their representatives in parliament. The laborious and up- 
right Andrew Marvel, who was member for Hull, is said to have been the 
laat person in our parliamentary hiatory who received thia kind of com- 
pensation. A bill was brought in this seision to put sn end to the practice. 

But the billa which attracted most attention, and by which Danby 
Bills fbriha hoped to enlist the zeal of the bishops, and the Strong 
■ernrity of the Bnti-catholic feeling of the people, against his opponents, 
Churcli. Vi'CTC those prepared, it was paid, with a view to the security 
of the church. Two bills were deemed necessary for this purpose : — the 
first relating to the difficulties which would arise, should tlie 6ce[>trc 
pass into the hands of a catholic ; and the second, to the future treat- 
ment of popish xecusants. The former consisted of certain provisions 
with rq;ard to the esercise of the ecdesiastical patronage of the crown, 

* ** After some months, three of the lord* were set at liberty on petitioning tlie 
kinf. Lord Shsftesbary would not jpetitJon.**— Bnrnet. These noblemen, it appenrs, 
aclt i! in (i]i|H»ition to ibe advice of their j .irty dn this ijuestion. Tbeir C()ll(>agues 
»lM]ke of it as a subtlety, and discouraged the elfort to ylace m nucli wejght oa 
•udi wesk grauDds." AUU 
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and the education of the cluUlrcii of the royal family, should any future 
possessor of the throne refuse to declare himself against the doctrine of 
trantubstautiatbii-^the usual powers of the crown in both these respects 
being vested, in such case, in the preUtet, or in certain of them. The 
bill against popish recusants diminished, on the whole, the severity of th« 
existing laws ; but was recommended by its advocates on the ground, 
that its moderated penalties would operate as a stronger check, inasmuch 
ns they would ])cmore certainly enforced. But the country party opposed 
both measures with trreat vehemence. They were not disposed to look 
toward a popish successor as a probable event ; and were violent in de- 
nouncing the proposed alienation of the ccclesmstical supremacy of tlie 
crown in favour of the bishops. Both these bills passed in the house of 
lords, bat in the commons the first was given up by its advoeatea after the 
second reading ; the second was at once rejected, and was described in the 
jonmala of the bouse as a device to ftvour popery under the pretence of 
imposing a more effectual restraint upon it. But these zealous theolo- 
gians, though they insisted on retaining the right to put catholic priests to 
death, concurred with the upper house in abolishing the obsolete statute 
which doomed lieretics to the stake. 

On the matter of a supply, the commons evinced a disposition to meet 
the wishes of the government. The excise, which had been granted to 
the crown for nine years in 1668, wjis voted to continue tliree years 
longer. Ou receiving estimates concerning the increase necessary in the 
naval force, it was agreed that the sum of 586,00<M. should be raised for 
that olgect. But care was taken that this money should pass into the 
handa of commissioners, who would be required to iumish an exact ac- 
count of their expenditure to the commons.^ 

When the business of the English parliament had reached thia poin^ 
news arrived that the French had spread consternation Progress of 
among the allies, by appearing in the field so early as the thenar, 
bcgiuningof February, and had laid siege to Canibray and Valenciennes. 
The prince of Orange s\ul(lculy placed himself at the head of such 
forces as he could collect, and at St. Oraers hazarded an engagement with 
the enemy under command of the duke of Orleans, and Mareschal 
Luxembourg. The issue was not favourable to the prince, and he had 
the mortification of seeing Cambray, Valenciennes, and St. Msn-h 17. 28. 
Omers, M into the hsnds of his antagonist. These signs Ap.so. 
of extraordinary promptitude and vigour on the part of France became 
the occasion of much alarm in England. In the campa%n of 1G75 the 
gieater success had been, upon the whole, with the allies ; and in 1616 
the acquisitions of the French in Flanders were, perhaps, nearly coun- 
terbalanced by their losses on the Upper Rhiiie, and in Pomerania. 
in England, this oscillation of the powers at war bad produced dis- 

• Pari. Hut. iv. 807—863. Burnet, U. 107—119. 
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quietude rather than immoderate apprehension ; and the general com- 
plaint was, that the king Bhouhl seem to be bo little sensible to the 
ditrnity of the position which had fallen to him, as having the settlement 
and the peace of Europe almost entirely at his disposal. But when the 
partial reverses of the French arms in 16^15, and tlic lanp^uid campaign 
of 1676, were followed by the vigorous movements commenced in the 
early part of the next year, the inaction of Charlea became a topic of 
maeh louder censnre among his subjecto.* 

The conmunM prewnttd an addresi to lam, in wUch they exptesaed 
Addr«M of Um desiie that hu majeity would tpeedUy fonn aach 
Comment for aUUncet at miglit enable him to leatrain the power and 
ambition of France, and to act as protector of the inde- 
pendence and liberties of Europe. Charles replied that he would do 
everything for the preservation of Fhindcrs that could be done consist- 
ently with the safety and peace of his dinninions. This answer was, iu 
effect, a refusal. It called forth a second address from the commons, in 
which they made use of plainer terms, and spoke with still greater 
earnestness, pledging themselvea to grant the moat adequate auppliea 
ahould the king tind it necessary to declare war againat Franee. In hia 
aeoottd reply, Charlea intimated that he must not be ezpeoted to commit 
himaelf to the chanoea of aoch a itrttggle without aomething more definite 
as to the means of proeecuting it; and in his third communication 
600,000/. was named as the sum which must be placed at his free dis- 
posal, before he conld attempt" to speak or act those things" which 
would be expected from him. While the house was occupied with the 
consideration of this message, Charles sent for the members to White- 
hall, w hen he assured them, on the word of a king, that no trust which 
they might repose in him should prove to have been ill-placed ; and 
pledged himadf to the moat hdneat use of all money that m^t he voted 
for his service: but repeated that nothing should induce him to haard 
war until poaseaaed of die meana necenary for making adequate 
aion against its probable consequencea.f' 

By diia speech Charlea brought affairs to a short issue. lie requiied 
the commona to trust him with 600,000/., the only aecurity fat its just 

♦ Temple, i. 401—445. Burnet, ii. 112, 113. The French also extended Iheir 
inairsinns to the German side of the Rhine, '* and with the must cruel raTjiget of 
hurninf^ and spoilinK, «uch as bad not jtt besn nsad on either side nnee the war 

iM^n." Temple, i. 444. 

f Vari. HUt. iv. 859—890. Hume deicribef the pledfe given by the king to hIa 
perlinment nt this time, binding himself to a faithful proscnitinn of the wur. while 
secretly pledged in iiis treaty with Lotiis to a different course, as " one of the most 
dishonoarable and scandalous acts that ever proceeded fram a thrtmf.*' (viii. 32.) 
On this statement Dr. Lingard obser^-es. that the treaty on which the implication is 
founded had no txistencx* until after the jiledf^e was given. But it is plain from 
the language of Hume, and from his reference ( Dalrjrmple, ii. 103.), that the treatjr 
intended by him is not that oommenced in the nimmer, and concluded in the 
autumn, of 1«77> but tlttft disgtacefol Monpact vhich had been completed in the 
Fefamary of the year bafoca* 
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application being hia wpl word. They nmal eitber ran the riak of 
loaing all ^idr money, or fail of thoae alliances whicli they had projected, 
and, at the same time, declare to the world the higliest diatruat of their 

sovereign." But there were ranny reasons wliich determined the house 
of commons to put no trust in the king : tl)oy considered that the pre- 
tence of danirer was obviously 'jronndlcss, while llu; Fn'iich were op- 
posed by {?uch powerful ailuinccs on the continent, while the king was 
master of a good fleet at sea, and while all his subjects were su heartily 
united in opposition to foreign enemies : that the only justifiable reason, 
theiefore, of CbarWa backwaidneaa, «aa not Ae upprehenaion of danger 
from abroad, but a diffidence which he might have perhapa enter* 
tained of hia parliament, leat, after eugaging him in foreign aUianeea for 
carrying on war, tiiey ahoold take advantage of hia neoeaaitiee, 4nd 
extort from him concessions dangerous to the roytl dignity : that thia 
parliament by their past conduct had given no foundation for such sus- 
picions, and were so far from ])iirsuing any sinister end?, that they had 
granted supplies for tlic hrtt Dutch war; for ruanitainnig the tri})le- 
leagiic, ihoiitrh conc:lu<led witliont their advice; and for carrying on the 
second Dutch war, which was entered into contrary to their opinion, 
and contrary to the manifest intereat of the nation : that, on the other 
hand, the king had, by Ibcmer meaauiea, cxdted very veaaonaUe jeap 
louaiea in hia people, and did with a bad grace require at preaent 
their truat and confidence: that he had not acrupled to demand 
Mippliea for maintaining the triplc'league at the very moment he waa 
concerting measures for breaking it, and accordingly had en^ployed lo 
that purpose the supplies whicli he had obtained by these delusive pre- 
tences : that his union with France, during the war against Holland, 
must liave been founded on projects the most dangerous to his people; 
and as tlu^ siiine union was still secretly maintained, it might justly be 
feared that the same projects were not yet entirely aband(med. That he 
Gouhl not aerioualy intend to prosecute vigoroua meaaurea agdnit 
France ; ainee he had ao long remained en^rdy nnooocemed during 
each obvioua dau^em. That if he itally meant to enter intoa cordial 
union with hia people, he would have taken the firat step, and have 
endeavoured, by putting trust in them, to restore that confidence, which 
he himself, by his rash conduct, had first violated. That it was in vain 
to ask so small a sum as 600,000/., in order to secure him against the 
future attempts of parliament; since that sum must soon be exhausted 
by a %var with France, and he must again fall into that de{>endence, 
whicli was become, lu some degree, essential to the constitution. That 
if he would form new alliances, that sum or a greater would inatantly be 
voted; nor could there be any reason to dread thai the parliament 
would immediately deaert meaaurea, in which they wave wgaged by 
their honour, their inclination, and the public intereat That the real 
ground of the Idng'a ftfiinl, thnafive^ waa neither apprehension of 
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danger from foragn enemiet, nor jetloasy of p«i)iAmentaTy encroacli* 
ments, but a desire of obtaining the money, which he intended, notwi^- 

stnndiiig liis roj^l word, to employ to other purposes. And that by such 
diahonourable means to so ignoble an end, he rendered binudf atiU mora 
unworthy the confidence of his people."* 

For these reasons the commons presented a further address to the 
king, praying him to enter into the closest alliance with the United 
Provinces, and to join himself n ith tlie other powers of Eiiro]>c so far as 
to preserve the Spanish Neiherluuds, and to check the j)owcr of iVance, 
cM>ntenting themselTea with repeating their former pledge, that ihe rap- 
plies neoessary to support such a policy should not be wanting. On 
receiving this address, Charles vented his disappointment in seme 
tenns. He described it as the language of dictation, and charged the 
commons with aiming to divest him of that branch of his pren^tive 
which related to the formation of alliances, and to the questions of war 
and peace. His real mortificfition was, that the conduct of the house 
hrtravcd its distrust of his integrity to the eyes of all Europe, and tliat 
the money which he had promised himself, as the result of the urtitice 
w hich he had employed, was not to be obtained. Parliament was imme- 
diately adjourned.f 

Charles now became exceedingly deiirons of sedng the war brought 
IMesitiet of to <^ tHoBt, Bttt his path waa beset witili difiicultiea. He 
the Kinf . was not disposed to commit himself against France, and 
w as as little inclined to incur the danger of dependence on extraoi^ 
dinary supplies from a parliaments— and with these prepossessions it was 
by no meanf casv to restore peace on terms that would be at all satisfac- 
tory to the allies, and, in consequence, to his own subjects. The cam- 
paign of ion, vigorous as it was on the part of the French in the early 
part of the year, liecamc languid and ineffective as the t^umraer advanced, 
and the negotiations of the ambassadors from the different powers, which 
had been carried on for some time at Nimeguea, partook of the same 
dilatoiy and indecisive chsraeter. 

The prince of Orange began* in these dicumstancei, to look with 
'Prnpatti Tittt increased solicitude to the friendship of the king of Stag- 
er the prince land ; and Charles waa no less anxious to eonform to any 
of Orange. ^y^^y ^^^^^ ^^-^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ tuy mcasure, the noisy 

and perilous discontent which prevailed among bis subjects. The 
prince finding it iuipossihlc to bring the French generals to a rcsrular 
engagement, wrote, in the month of June to the kin g of England, stating 
his intention to visit his uncle at the close of the campaign, one part 
of his object being to make proposals of marriage to the princess Mary. 
Charles txpneaoi great willingness to receive hb nephew, but urged 
that his visit should be deferred until the congress at Nimeguen should 

*Hame. 

t Pali Hist. ir.8l»-eM. Ttapls* t. 440. 
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"hm igned upon the wtidM of a general pacifi c a t ion* Bnt tlui did 
not comport with the plans of William ; and Charles, amtra of the 
great popularity of the prince vdth all classes in England, courted tile 
good feding of the people^ by conaeDting to receive bim on his owa 
terms. 

Toward the close of September William landed at Harwich, and pro- 
ceeded, without delay, to Newmarket, where the court then Lands at 
was enjoying the usual pporfs of that ])lace. The royal Harwich, 
brutherg received their dibtinguitiiicd relative with every appearance of 
cordiality, and soon attempted some diaooime with hun on the state of 
pabBc afibirs* But it was fonnd, after sevenl experiments, that the 
prince avoided each topics, and was by no means to be drawn into them. 
Charles was somewhat disappointed and perplexed by this demeanour, 
and inquired of sir William Temple — the person most in the confidence 
of the prince— what it meant Sir William was instructed by the 
prince to say, that the reason of his conduct was, his intention to see the 
princess Mary, and to imve the cpiestion relating to licr settled, before 
he became a party to any conference on public matters ; domestic hap- 
piness being an affair of so much importance in his estimation, that he w as 
determined not to become the husband of any woman towards whom lie 
oould not entertain sentiments proper to that rdation. Charles smiled 
at the snnplicity of a reason so unnsoal among princes, but said that the 
humour of his guest should be gratified in that particular, and that the 
• court should return to London some days earlier for the purpose. 

On his arrifsl in town, the prince was introduced to his intended 
ccmsort. He soon found that the favourable answers which had been 
returned to his inquiries concernina; the mind, as well as the person of 
the young princess, were fully realised. His affections were at once 
interested, and his suit to the king and the duke was made 'without 
delay. The consent of both was readily obtamcd, but with the condition 
that the terms of peace with France should be settled before the mar- 
riagCi William expressed bimsdf strongly opposed to this condition, 
partly on account oS the delays which it would occasion, but especially 
as it might expose him to certain reflections on the part of bis allies, 
which be was concerned above everything to avoid. At best, they were 
likely to meet with hard measure at the congresa, and his being a party 
to Fuch terms before his marriage might bring upon him the reproach 
of having sacrificed his friends and the liberties of Europe to obtain a 
wife. During several days, this difficulty seemed to be insuperable on 
either side, and there was room to fear that the project of a matrimonial 
> alliance would wholly fail on this account. While the affair was in this 
posture, sir WlUiam Temple supped me evening with the prince, and 
states that in all bis intercourse with him be had never seen hia temper 
80 much disturbed. He said that he repented he bad ever come to 
England ; that he was zeaolTed to atay but two daya longer, should the 
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king conkuroe in tbe Mme mind ; Imt diai bcfbn Ub depvtiiie liM 
king of England must choose how they aiioald demmn iheaiMlvis 
toward each other hereafter, for he was sure it must be either as the 
greatest friends or the greatest enemies. He concluded ])y desirinc: sir 
William to state thus much to the king the following Tnorning, and to let 
him know the result. Temple saw the king early the next day, apprised 
him of what had passed the previous evening, and directed his attention 
to the pernicious consequences which must follow, in the present state 
of the popular feeling, should the prince leave the ooimtiy in displeaanra. 
CharlM fafiord him with attention* and oondiided hie reply by stating 
that he had the gieateit oonfideneein Ihe integrity of the prinoe, and 
that he would oomply with Ua wishea. Sir WiUiam waa daaaied to 
infiam the duke of York of this decision, and his highuess, after a 
mom^t's surprise, said — " The king ahali be obeyed, and I would thai 
all his subjects might learn from me how to obey him : I tell him my 
opinion freely, but when that is done, and I know his pleasure, I obey 
Marriage be- From the duke, sir William went to the prince, and 

tw«en the told him all that liad happened ; which, at first, he could 
Sran^«^nd hardly believe, but presently embraced him, and said that 
^ priucMS He had made him a very happy man, and very unezpect- 
^"3^* * edlv." Hie match waa declared die next dacr.andwM 
heiied Uiroogh die kingdom with a more nniTOfaal joy than had been 
called forth by any oocoixenoe aiaee the Beehwatioii.* 

Charlea and the prince now entered into conference wiih regard to 
Conference the terms of the peace, in which they were assisted by 
beive«a Danby and sir Willinm Temple, The king spoke of 
tho ]irince on ^-^"'^ ''^^ ha\ ing ro:iclied that time of life when the military 
tbe terms of enterprises ni which he had been so loii^ engaged mu?t have 
ceafccd to be aLaceahlc to him, and urged, that there waa 
less reason to be strict with iuni as to the conditions of his friendship 
in fiiture, inasmuch as the amhitioua portion of his reign had no doubt 
reached tte doee. The prince, on the eontraiy, maintained that I^ooie 
wovkl net er conacnt to eny ampcnaion of hoatiiitica but with the view 
of placing himaelf an a poaition to renew them widi advantage, and 
Temple declared himself of the tame opinion. It was at length agreed 
that all places taken by France within the limits of the empire should 
be restored, tocrether with the duclu- of Lorraine; that between fnnoe 
and the States th( re sliould he a mutual restoration of all the acquisitions 
made thiririg the war; and that the following towns taken from the 
Spaniards should be given up to them, — Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenardc, 
Cuurtruy, Tournay, Coude, Vulcucicimes, St. Ghislain, and Binch ; 
leaving the odier conqueata made by the French in the Spanish Nether- 
lands, pardcnlarly Fhmdie-cmnpttf, about which there had been ao 

• Twaala. i. iM 
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mack enileBtioD, in 41m hmh of the mtori. Chirlef appeand to ap- 
piovt of this ad|iittinent, and Tenple was immedUtely ay|Kniitod to bo 
the bearer of these proposals to the French oourt. The ambassador wm 

not to negotiate concerning these terms, but to obtain the poaitiva aa- 
Bwer of the king of France^ and his stay in Paris was not to axtoad 

beyond two days. 

This tone of decision, however, was foreign to the character of tho 
king. On the evening of the second day after this con- 
ference Charles rode in the Park, and seeing Temple at a ^h^^^l^j^ ^ 
distance, he beckoned his approach, and with some em- 
barrassment of manner began to suggest, that it might be prudent to 
eommit the embaasy to other haids. The ineaaaga itself, he obaervad» 
ivould besoflScieBtly nnacoeptaUe to Louis, and would only be rendered 
still mora unweloQiBe,ss borne by a penoa known to be ao Utile friendly 
to the prete n sioaa of France ; added to which, ae the ol^ect of his 
errand was not to negotiate, but simply to obtain aa answer tu the pro- 
posals, it was a business that might safely be committed to ijifcrior 
hands. Sir Williuni at once assured the kintr that lie was himself 
very desirous of henit; released from his cngatcement. The niigfci(m was 
accordingly eutruhtcd to lord Duras, r person at the disposal of the duice 
of York ; and Charles, still further to soften the policy into which he 
had been kd, consented, at the reqneat of the Fnnch ambaasador, to 
pcorogiie the parliament (until the spring. Louia managed to detain 
lord Duns over the two daya, and aant him away at laat without the 
poaitive answer he had been commiwioned to obtain.* 

From this point a series of tedious negotiations ensued, which were 000- 
ducted by the French with a degree of sldil that extorted Diplomatic 
the admiration of their enemies. The marringe of the prince skUl of th« 
of Orange, and the altered tone of the king of Kngland, 
consequent on that event, were regarded as fatal to the encroachments 
of France ; but the ministers of Luuis contrived to render both these 
occurrences conducive to Uieir policy. 

It b oeitaiB that Low anat aoan base beoome aolicitoiia iat peace, 
had Charlca ao ftr concurred with hia snbjecta as to have allowed of 
thdr taidng part, to the extent of thdi humour, with the eonfederatea. 
The English troops in the tervice of the king of France, jAagh Charles, 
contrary to hia solemn pledge, had allowed to be largely recruited from 
time to time, formed a considerable part of the force which had been 
employed against the Imperialists ; and their disciplined courage had 
been so often exercised wiili etiect, as to have given them tiic highest 
military reputation. Louis was far from being willing to part with 
such auxiliaries, and clearly saw that if once they should Ijccome 
arrayed against him, England might soon reinforce them, so us tu place 
a most serious impediment in the ooone ef hie enterprises. At the 

• Temple, i. 455*467. 
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same time, nothing was more dreaded by him than the chance of 
finding himielf eipowd to the combined navel power of England end 
Holland. The wealA of Fnmce, which fnrniahed the king with the 
means of carryii^ on his military projects, wes derived mainly ftom 
natural productions, peeidiar, in a great degree, to the soil and climate 
of that kingddm; or from works of art, supplied hy the taste and ini^e* 
niiity which distinguished the French people. Italy, where the salts, 
the wines, and the matters of taste and luxury furnished hy Friuicc, 
were in least demand, would have heen almost the only country open to 
its merchant? , aiid tlic sliock which might thus have heen j^iven to its 
commerce would not only have aflFected the resources of the govern- 
ment hut must soon have pxoduced a degree of suffering among the 
more active portioii of the French people, that would have been 
inseparable from great popular discontent. Two years' war against die 
confederates, with Englsnd in cordisl alliance with thero, would have 
sufficed to realise the maturity of these evils. The ministers of Louis 
were not insensible to the position of their country in these respects, and 
nccnrdinc^ly, tlie message of lord Duras, which, in other circumstances, 
might have been resented as a threat, or as a kind of interference to 
which it did not become the diginty of France to submit, was received 
without any appearance of displeasure, wliile it was resolved that no 
means should be left unemployed to prevent the possible junction 
between England and the allies. Colbert, the great French minister, 
would have persuaded Louis to make peace even on the terms submitted 
to him, but the counsd of those who called ht a prosecution oi the war 
•eoorded more with the pride and restlessness of the monarch, and in 
consequence prevailed. Hence, the king of France not only made 
exceptions to some of the articles of the proposed pacification, hut tnuk 
the field in the depth of winter, in hope of extorting better condiUona 
from his oi)poncnts • 

Charles had never been placed in a position of greater difficulty than 
at this moment. He was still bound to Louis by the secret treaty, and 
could ill spare the pension whidi he derived from that quarter. But it 
now appeared to be unavoidable that he should abandon that treaty, 
and that he should cast himself on the resources of his people by com- 
plying with their wishes so far as to declare war against France. News 
concerning the movements of the French army reached England in 
December; and parliament, which hnd been prorogued to an early day 
in April, w^as summoned to meet on the fifteenth Jnnnarv. Hv the middle 
of December a leacrnc \\ns fi>rmed between England and Holland, which 
bound those powers to prosecute war against France or Spain, should 
either of the latter kingdoms refuse compliance witii the terms of peace 
proposed through lord Duras. 

Bntmenacing as these proceedings may have been, Louis sawdiat they 

* Temple, i. 468, 469. 
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were motefonnidable in appearance than inmlity. Hewdl knew the un- 
steady character of the Englisli monarch ; hia ceaseless "want intnguenof 
of money ; and the feeling with which, after every transient French iu 
interval of resolution, he always drew hack from the thought 
of dependence on a parliament. In the present parliament, too, there was 
aconsiderahlc nuinher of persons, not only on the side of the government, 
but in the ranks of the opposition, whose votes, and whose talent for 
intrigue, might be purchased. On various pretences, the last quarterly 
pennon doe to the king of England was detained ; at the lane timelaige 
offers of « pecun i a ry kind were made, on condition of hia receding from the 
couise which he had avowed, and of his making some material concessions 
in favour of France. Charles does not appear to have intimated any dis- 
position to accept these offers ; hut many members of the government, 
and aone subordinates ususlly anayed against it, were not so scmpu- 
lous ; nor was any insinuation spared that might serve to gender 
diKtni>L both of the firmucas and of the sincerity of the king in his pre- 
sent policy. 

While disunion and weakness were thus diffused in England, similar 
intrigues were extended to Holland, and with a similar result. And in Uol- 
Men, who were to be bought for such a purpose, were pur- 
chased to employ themselves in filling the mind of the people through the 
United Provinces with suspicions of the prince of Orange, in consequence of 
his new alliance with England. The large party In Holland who had been 
long anxious to see the ^mr brought to a close, and desirous of a separate 
peace with France, became more than ever impatient of the firmness of 
the prince in refusing to become a party to any treaty which might 
involve an abanduinnent of his allies. TIis conduct in this respect, 
which had been always imputed to a mistaken sense of honour, was now 
ascribed, in many quarters, to a desire of retaining a military force 
under his command, and for the purpose, poesibly, of setting up an 
arbitrary government both in England and in Holland; while many 
eipatiatcd on the felly of confiding in the alliance of a monarch of so 
little firmness or principle, and so manifestly attached to the interests 
of France, as the king of England; nor would tlicy admit that there 
was much more stability to be expected from the deliberations of the 
English parliument, than from the disposition of the king.* 

When parliament assembled, it was resolved that a lleet of more than 
a hundred sail should be provided, together with an Parliament- 
army of thirty thousand men, and a million of money was Ijfp'^j! 
voted to be applied to these purposes. But much (lasscd Jan. w. 
in the house which served to betray its opposidon to Lauderdale, Danby, 
and to the duke of York, and its distrust of the government generally. 
Some of the most honourable persons in the country party, as lord 
HoUis, and lord Russell, ootild not suppress their doubts coocem- 

* Tuple, L 44(« 457, 4M* 4M. 469. 
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ing the nnoeriCy of the king in hit tpptient oppotition to tbe de- 
signs of Fnnoe; and ftured thst so soon as die supply tolsd dKmld 
pass into his hands, a treacherons peace woald be eonoluded, whfle the 
army raised nnder the mask of opposing the great enemy of tbe inde< 
pendencc of Europe would perhapa be turned against the liberties of 
England. Hence, sir William Temple has remarked, that it was the 
great misfortune of English affairs at that time, that while the parlia- 
ment often manifested its discontent because the king was not to be 
persuaded to enter into the war against France, there were circum- 
stances which rcKdered it almost unavoidable that the commons shoxitd 
listen to him with distrust whenever be professed a readiness to comply 
with their wishes in that particolar. Their fisefing at luek seasons was 
ihat of men expecting to be deceired in order to be plnndeied. It is 
manifest, that on either side there was too much ground for distrust, and 
to increase that feeling to the utmost waa the great object of the agenta 
of France. To the king, they insinuated, that nothing could be more 
unwise than to allow himself to be stripped of bis power^ by little and 
little, for the sake of obtaining those supplies which would become 
indispon«ahle the moment war should be declared : while with the 
country party, it was easy to dwell on the weakness of giving the king 
credit for meaning hostility to France, or for cherishing any real soli- 
citude ai)out the liberties of Europe, seeing that his disposition through 
his whole life had been towards an opposite policy.* 

As the spring approached the French army began its operatkma m 
Promti of Flanders. It menaced Namnr, Mons, and Luzemburgh, 
thsnssch. ^ valuable towns, Ghent and Tprea. after 

the slefgt of a few wedcs. Louis might have added to these acquisitions, 
but he was content that this display of vigour should be left to produce 
its impression on the wavering counsel of the allies. In England, his 
ndvanccs were watched with the greatest anxiety. The demand for 
w ar became more loud and general than ever. The troops to be recalled 
from the service of France were about ten thousand men, and the twenty 
thousand which it had been resolved to join with them were raised almost 
without effort. But the hopes thus excited were soon checked by a vote 
of the commons, in which they dedared th^ disCrast of the goTemment, 
and made particular mention of Lauderdale as one of the evil coun* 
acUors whose removal waa necessary to their confidence.t 

» Great delmto"! Imd arisen upon this aflfkir; the reaion was. a desire in smrte tn 
oppose the court ; aad jealousy in othen, that the king, indccci, intended to raise 
an army, but llSVSr deslgntd to go' on with the war ; and to »ny the truth, some of 
the king's ova party wers not very mn of the cootrary." Hcreaby't Msaacrin, 

fl7. SB. 

f Pari. Hill. W, 896—976. Temple, i. A:ii\. " The king seemed positive to 
declare (he war, in cue tbe parliament advised him, and promised to support it, 
when an nnhicky peevfoh vole, tnored by ilr Thomas Clarjrfs to spite my lord trea- 
snror, left all vn Im so ihat (lie king was iji a i ijje, and reproached me with my 
popular notioosj a« he termed them." ilfieU iQU Sir William sddi tbst the effect 
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Chmrlm pointod to tlik Toto m a floafinnatiioii of Ut oiften*fepeated 
with regard to tlic capricious and encroaching charlet ait- 



temper of the coramons ; and being always rwdy to fall ^ 
back, in the first favourable moment, on the wretched terniH of 
policy to which he had been so loni^ accustomed, he now Frmce. 
resumed llie purpose of Belling his friendship to Louis at the Usl 
price it might be made to secure. The French king had n cently pub- 
lished his own terms of peace ; in Hullaud tiie parly opposed to the 
continuanee of ihe mr urged atnmgly that tiiQaa terma ahould lie com- 
plied with; and Chariea ctpoatulatad with Temple on the nadeeaneaa of 
meditating a eontiDaaafle of hoatilitieo in aach cifcumatanoea. The con- 
ditiona of peace propoeed and madepubUohylxmiareatoced six cap- 
tined towna toSpainibul left Yprcs, Cond^, Valenciennes, and Tournay, 
the most important placea on the frontiers of the Spanisli Netherlander 
in the hands of France. The pro?pcct of seeini!: this irrciit struggle con- 
cluded, on terms so favourable to France, excited bitter coniphiiiit in 
England ; especially when it was furtlier declaretl, tiiat the six towns to 
be given up were not to be evacuated until full iudeumity bhould be 
given to the Swedes for all their losses in the war. 

To abate the eeverity of the repieachca everywhere caat npon hhn on 
aocount of thia tmpropitiona conrae of affaire, Chariea once Resumes the 
mom Miiimed the attitade of oppoaitloa to his eecret ally. purpoM of 
He deputed air William Temple to deriae each measures, 
in connexion with the States, as the exigency required. In less than a 
week from his arriyal at the Hague, sir William concluded a treaty 
with the States, which called upon tlie Frenrli to evacuate the towns to 
be surrendered within sixteen days, and in case of refucal, ]iledt^pd tiie 
king of England to join with Holland, and with all the allies ul Holland, 
in the war. 

But, unhappily, the English parliament was in no temper to support 
thb appearance of vigoar on the part of the king. In place y^u, 
of rapoaing the degree of confidence in hia declared inten- sort from parw 
tiona whieh was neceaaary to auoceaB, ao atrong were their 12*">i«n^ 
misgivinga, that theyeame to a vote which required, in effect, that the 
addition recently made to the military fbrce of the kingdom should be 
immediately disbanded.* Charles had not yet aigned the treaty of sir 

of this rot* wta eontrary to the wishes of the houte and of the pemon with whom 

It ori^inateil. and moiniuiis the occurrence as an instance of tlie manner in whicJi 
not a few ill that Hssenibly ezpoaed tlio interests of the country to hazard for the 
sake of ^ratifyin^i irate animoeity or party fediitg. The obuosi<mt Toto was on 
the flth uf Manh. On the 2d, news had come that Rouvigny had arrived with 
offers of peace on the part of France. " The parliament startled at thi«, and grew 
jealous the ttthn would he accepted — tho king and the duko ttdM ondi of a war, 
but still it was SMfOeted that their hearts were for peace — and many well meaning 
men began to foar the army now raided was rather intended to awe our own king- 
dom, than to war agaiiisi France.'' Kerenby, b8 — 02. 
* It was not ncceuarjr that Charks should have put the canstruction he did on 
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William Temple; but his resources ^vere still conaidtrable; and as 
1I«7S7. the French had aigtiified their determination not to eva- 
cuate the six towns until tlic claims of Sweden sliould be satia&ed, 
the |)roEpect of peace was now at as great u distance as ever. 

AVhilc affairs everywhere partook of this shifting and uncertain course, 
Charles passed his time, for the most part, vvitli the duchess of Ports- 
mouth, one of las mistresses, and with Barillon tlie Frencii ambaaaador. 
These favourite companions, availing themaelTCa of the eaqf temper of 
the king, and of a favouiable momeDt, prevailed upon him t«t ibrniah a 
document which inatracted air Wflliam Temple to urge upon the Swe- 
dish ambassador the impolj^ce of releasing France from the necessity 
of letainiDg the Spanish towns as a means of indemnity to the Swedish 
government. This document was committed to the care of one Du 
Cfos, a French ecclesiastic, who, in obedience to the treacherons advice 
of Barillon, gave out publicly at the Hague that the terms of peace 
had bccu fully nun ced upon by Charles and Louis, and that he had 
been s ntwith a dispatch, whicl) required sir William Temple to proceed 
immediately to Niraeguen, and to put an end to the proposed alliance 
between England and the Confederates. The vadll^n betrayed by 
this disdosaTe served to destroy the last Testige of confidence in the 
king of England. Charles^ it was aaid, could neveroease to be the 
tool of Lonia, and would always favour his projecta to the utmoat eHeat 
consistent with his own aafety.* 

The French at length consented to evacuate the six towns without 
Peace of delay, on condition that the States would forthwith 
Nimegucn. gjgn ^ separate treaty with them. Van Bcveniin!<, the 
Dutch ambassador at Nimegucn, who, until the moment of tins olTcr, 
liad not promised himself the chance of tcrmt>, on the whole, so lavour- 
able, at once complied. By this treaty Charleroy, Courtray, Oaden- 
arde, Aeth, Ghent, and Luxemburgh were restored to the Spaniards ; 
while Franche-compt^ Camlnray, Aire, St. Omers, Valendeanea, Toor- 
nay, YpreSyBouchaine, Cassel, and some lesser places, were retained by 
France. Spain and Austria, separated from the United Provinces, could 
not carry on the war with any prospect of success, and experience luul 
too often shown that to lean \ipon England, while under the guidance of 
her present counsels, was to rest upon a broken reed. 

By the peace of Nimegucn, Louis not only obtained most of the 
objects which he had in prospect at the commencement of the war, but 

this vote. Its laiipmge whs, " if his majesty pltjajea to enter into a war ni:,'^inst 
ilte French iiingt ^his house is, and always n-ill be, ready to tufpott and assist him 
in that war ; tnit tf otlierwise, then they will proceed lo the oontideratioa of pn>> 
viding for llie speedy dislianding of the army." Pari. Hist. iv. 9??:?., r / jcy. 

* Teniple, i. 40G. '* The king told me pleasantly that the rogue Du Croa bad 
out\vittc<l them all : — ^hoirerer It was, and what endeavoars so erer were made im- 
iticdiatoly alter at our court to ret'-icvc this fj imc, it never lumM K ' i^me, and this 
one incident changed the whole fate uf Christendom." Ibid* Pari, liist. ir. 
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had lecured them by so great a display of his resources, ancl as the effect 
of to many victories on the part <tf his generals, and of so much masterly 
eondiiet <m the part of his imbossadofs, that FVtnoe had nefcr boon so 
liraeh an olgoet of opprehensioti to Europe as it became at the nuMweQC 
ivImq the^iB|Ui«ag[|piii^ that coDgrafa'iieK brought to a ctose. The 
Imperialists, the Spaniards, and the people of England and of the United 
Provinces, all complained loudly of the ambition of France; and each 
power sought to diminish its own sense of mortification by imputing 
the liirgest share of blame to its neighbour. Thus the scale had 
not only turned against the confederatea, but, as th'ey seemed to have 
lost all concord among themselves, there was little room to expect 
that they would soon combine again with any prospect of success. The 
king of England was the spedsl ofagect of erasure* The position which 
be filled exposed him to Uie contempt of Europe ; nor was be anywhei^ 
more despised than in Fianoei which had proiited ao 
Weakness. The country which mi{^ at any timei^a^ 
tensions of the Freneh« and haYC prescribed the eonditic 
where the people were most efterer to he thus employed, proved to be 
worse than useless in this grtat cDUlcst, purely iu consequtMu p nf the 
personal character of the king. The commons luid betrayctl a jiecviBlmcss, 
and a want of wise self-government in more than one of its recent votes ; 
and some of its meml>ers, there was reasuo to tliiuk, had been corrupted 
by French gold ; hat tbeee occurrences weighed little, as men hMkad to 
the conduct of the king for many years past, whieh exhibited himaa the 
creatore of France, and as capable of descending to any aitifioe or mean> 
ness for the aeeomplishmcnt of purposes which commended themselveB ^^^!BBp|i^ 
to his political preferences, his indolence, his yielding temper, and his, 
listlessness with regard to all great objecls. No maA could place the 
least trust in his professions concerning principle of any kind, or in his 
])roTnises of atnen«lment. Suspicion had become incurable ; and it was 
gent riiUy felt that no hope remained of seeing Great Britain assume 
her just |H)8ition in relation to £uroj>e, so long as Iter sceptre should 
continue in tiie hand by whidi it was then swayed. 
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Intriiruei of LoolMitended to the Country party— character of tliat P'j'y^*^''''*?; 

Bul.jm taken up l.v Dan!,;-. imu\ Ini.l (-efni r t},e Council-Titua ^•««»T*"jyg^ 
Mtiioi-Coleman'i Letteri-deatli of «r Edmundbury Godfrey-condort *r tM 
C*«rt. Mid of the Country p«rtr. In rektion to the Plot ^"^^ ; ' ' 
—The Catholic Test Bill— Bed loe appears aa a wit«e»fi— Bedloe and 
the Queen— l)i«pute on the qnestion of the Militia— Impeachment or u«n»y «■ 
the evidence supplied bv Monupue— Hi. defence-Di>pute beiwrf-n the two 
Hot.sp^— Disvohttion of the Parliament- it« history and character— In a' -^na exe- 
cution of Coleman and others— New Parliament— Diapute on the tpfirtntment oi 
a SiHaaker— Question* of the last Parliament rcsnTiud-linpeachment mikI uii oi 
Danby— The Plot^The new Miniatry— The iixciiwiou Uill— The Habeas Corput 
Act— Affairs in Seotbnd and Ireltod. 

It has appeared that from the period of the Restoration Louis wns a 
Intripiesof ^^^^^ obgervcr of the state of parties in England. His 
Louis. earhest intrigue was witli the chiefs of the scattered com- 

monwealth party, who, though the least likely to regain their power, 
were the laat to relinquish liope. But the French kiug soon tiecailie 
aware that his policy might be better served by puiohanng the aenncaa 
or the neutrality of Charles, than by encouraging diaaffeetion among hia 
aubjectB. Charlei ftU readily into thia anara. Aathe webofhialhial- 
dom thickened and narrowed, momenta occuned in which he would 
gUdly have broken it asunder ; but the agenta of France were inttmcted. 
from time to time, to employ all possible means to prevent the escape 
of their victim. Hence the progress of affairs always tended to place the 
king of England in the midst of new difficuUies. That so important a 
transaction as the marriage between the prince of Orange and the prin- 
cess Mary, should have been concluded wiilioni the knowledge of the 
king of France, was a circumstance that cuuld not fail of being so re- 
garded by that monarch as to render him very suspicious of those pro- 
fessions of friendship in which Charles was accustomed to indulge. This 
happened in October I6*t*l ; and in the apring of the folbwing year we 
fmd liouis extending hia intrigoea from the Kh>g and the court to some 
of the leading members of the opposition, both in the upper and lower 
house. 

The money of France, disposed of in this manner, over a space of three 

Extended to J'ears, did not exceed sixteen thousand pounds ; ancxpen- 

the Country diture which, o]>pnsed to the influence of the court, couUl 

not liavc iirc^duccd any jrreat eflfect. Some ten or twelve 
Jiloney re- i j o 

ceived by that members, coiiBpicuous in the ranks of the opposition, are 
pw^y,— to mentioned as receiving bums of three hundred or fi?e hun- 
and in what dred guineas from the hands of the French ambassadora 



Bsrillon and Raurigoy ; and if the reporta of these agenta 
are entitled to iuU credit, we muat place the honoured name of AJgonon 
Sidney in the liat of the persona who reconciled their patriotism to the 
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Acceptance ot' such presents. Lurd liuilis refused the ofl'er of this kind 
wHtch was made to him ; and the high character of lord RaaaeU not 
• only prevented the making of any itieh overture to hhn, but led tum to 
aay, when something of this nature was aUaded to as of probable nti* 
hty in relation to others, that he should be sotry to be found in any 
commerce with persons capable of being gamed by money. 

In forming our judgment with r^ard to the conduct of the country 
party in the«c transactions there nre several matters that should come 
under candid con!iidcration. In the first place, the reports of the ani- 
hassadors, as to the (ii»po>ial of the monies intrusted to them, arc not of 
a nature to be wholly free trom snspicion. Barillon was a person whose 
expensive habits exp<jsed Itim. to fretpient embarrassment, and, in con- 
sequence, to the danger of yielding to peculation, particularly when de- 
tection, as in ibis case, might appear to be almost impossible. Tlie greater 
part of the money, moreorer, was distributed, according to BariHon, not 
by himself, bat by sir John Bab^, an intriguer of still less responsibility, 
and much mam exposed to temptation. Coleman, who was executed as a 
party to the popish plot, confessed hefore the honse nf commons in 1678, 
that he had received the sum of 2,500/. from Barillon to be distributed 
araoncj the members of the house during that session, which money he 
had applied to hia own purpose?. T^i« object in mnkinLrthii? declaration 
may have been to bespeak the clenicticy of his judges, but it is quite 
as reasonable to suppose tliat in this confession be stated no more 
than tiie truth. With these grounds of suspicion, we should bear in nund 
the known Tcnal temper of the government, and of the court party in the 
commons, ibr seferai years past ; and the much more material circum- 
stance that, conceding the accuracy of the ambassador's leptesentatioo, the 
money reoeiTed does not appear to have been in any instance the price 
of principle. It is quite true that the policy to be promoted by these 
secret proceedings was regarded 1^ Louis as favourable to his designs 
as the king of France ; but, on the other hand, it happened to accord no 
le?8 with the wishes of the popular ]mrty as the conservators of the 
Enc^lish constitution. Louis might gain one or two important towns by 
this means, in the treaty pendinf; at Nimegucn ; l)ut, in return, the 
friends of liberty in England would succeed in putting an end to the 
secret connexion which -had so long subsisted between the crowns of 
EngUmd and France ; in curbing the power of the duke of York, as the 
great hope of the Catholic party ; in procuring the disbanding of an 
army which even the persons most in the confidence of the king re- 
garded as more likdy to be employed against the liberties of England 
than against the arms of France ; and in bringing about the removal of 
a bad minister, and tlic dissolution of a most corrupt parliament. That 
lord Tlollis and lord Russell aimed at these great objects, and that 
they regarded them as of snfticient magnitude to justify their V)ecoming 
parties to this clandestine procedure is open to no reasonable doubt. 

2z2 
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Tin smminentbaBircl which thieateBtedut from the eondii6(.of Fiwee, m 
•betting the designs of Charles, cninot et this dsy he properly e s tiaiatpd . 

At the ver)' time when the parliament was giving moAey to mi^ftH % 
war, lord Danby was writing, by bis master's orders, to beg money 
from France as tbc price of pence. There is little room to question, tbat 
had Louis been sincere in the project of making the king ftbsohUc, it 
might have been accomplished. Was not this sufficient to make it 
natural tliat the popular party should endeavour to turn tlie battery the 
Other wey ? The question was uot whether to admit foreign iaterferenoe, 
hut whether an effort should he made, not merely to neutralise it (foe 
that was hardly within their power), hut to turn it toward a good object. 
Still, as it must hate been well known that the object of Loub was 
to obtain command both of the court and country parties, by giving 
hopes to each in its turn ; and as it was reasonable to conclude, that no 
terms would prove too mean to be sulimitted to by Charles, as the alter- 
native of withdrawing his dependancc from Versailles, and placint^ it on 
an Enc;lish i)nrliamciit, we may perhaps speak of the cojj^duct even of 
the most upright and honourable men who were concerned in this deli- 
cate business as partaking of imprudence j while those who descended to 
receive the money of the natural enemy of their country, though they 
may have done so without any real sacrifice of principle, and even on 
the plea that to have refused would have been to hazard their great 
object by giving offence and exciting suspiqon, are not aasuiedly persona 
who should be considered as entitled to the praise of an unsuUied or a 
truly high-minded patriotism.* 

In the strength of tliose fears which had taken possession, not only of 
The Popish populace, but of the most educated classes, with regard 
to the designs of the royal brothers in favour of the catholic 
religion and arbitrary power, we have the real cause of the secret under- 
stauding which grew up between the country party and the French 
court, and also of the strange eSieGts produced by the statements and 
diaclotures included in what is eslled the popish plot. 

On the twelfth of August in the year 1678, a person named Kirby, 
XIrivy*8 wwn> described' as a cavalier, of good family in Leicestershire, 
ing, and who had become known to the Idng by his skill in 

chemistry, made his way toward the monarch while sauntering through 
St. James's Park, and said to him, "Sire, keeji within the rom])any : 
your enemies have a design on your life, aud you may be shot in thia 

♦ D.ilrymple, ii., 102— 264. Ronvijfny, t!ic Freiicli amhassador. was first ronsiti 
to lady.HusMli, a circumnuuicif which of cour&e favoured cooimunimion between 
htm attd M Runell. The conrenuttion between him and lord RuMeli, wbfelt led 
the tray to the sort of undrrstandtng that afierunnN •<llll^isted Wtwccii I-miia 
and thp country party (for it never amounted to any f«)nnal engagement; liM)k placa 
in M»r. h lfi7B. Life of WlWam JLort RttsssIL by lord John Rttusil. i* 106—194. 
UaUam, u. Ml— 550. 
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very walk." This abnipt warning excited curiosity, and Chflrlos in- 
structed Kirby to meet him at the house of a ])erson named Chiftinch, 
that he might lieur more. Kirby there stated, that two men, named 
Grove and Pickering, had undertaken to shoot his majesty, and that sir 
George Wskemao, physiciui to the queen^ had engaged to poiion him ; 
adcfing that hii fnend doctor Tonge^ from irhom he had nceiTed hia in- 
fonnatioii, vaa at hand, irith a detailed aeconnt of the oonspiracy in 
writing, prepared and kept aectet for the inspection of his majesty. 

This paper set forth the pardeidan of the alleged plot in thirty- 
three articles. Kirby and Tonge expressed their anxiety juf^nnation 
that the contents of the doenment might not be made in furiii8h«?d by 
any dej^rec public, as the Ix'st means o f facilitating a de- - 
tection of the plot would in that case be lost The day after tliis con- 
ference Charles removed to Windsor, but told these persons to wait 
on lord Danby, who would give all due attention to the subject. In 
the conlnenoe with the lord tieaaurer, it appeared, that the paper placed 
in the handa of the king waa a copy of the original, which had been placed 
under the door of doctor Tonge'a residence. Who had placed it there 
the doctor knew not, but he euapected a person whom he had met in the 
street recently more than once, and should probably meet again soon. 
Three nr fonr dnvs afterwards Tonge came to the trensnrcr, and stated 
that he had met the man whom he suspected of being the author of the 
paper,*and that, aa he expected, he had confessed the fact. He had also 
given him another document of the same description, but desired that his 
name should not be at present made known, because the papists would 
murder 1^. 

In this aeoond paper mention waa again made of Grove and PielBering, 
aa persons who deaigned to aasasainate the king. Danby Ttkm op by 
inquired of Tonge whctiier he knew these men, and where DMiby. 

they lived. The doctor pmfesaed himself ignorant of their residence, 
hat said he knew their persons, and as they frequently walked in the 
park, he would undertake to point them out to any person his lordship 
should depute to accompany him for that purpose. Danby appointed a 
person named Loyd to attend the doctor for this ol)ject, and proceeded 
himself to Windsor, where he laid his additional information before the 
king, and pressed that Grove and Pickering ahouM he apprehended, and 
that the whole matter should be brought under the consideration of the 
counciL Cfaarlea eoncuried with neither] of these auggestiona: on the 
contrary, he commanded the minister not to make any mention of what 
had happened, not even to the duke of York. 

The next stage in the progress of this affidr was Tonge's infonnation 
concernini,' the abode of Grove and Pickering, and his promise to apprize ^ 
the treasurer of the day wlicn they would proceed on their journey to 
Windsor for the ])urpo8e of i»iliing the king. One day was mentioned, 
and then another, but for some trivial reasons tlic assassins failed to 
make their ap|)earancc. Charles now became more incredulous than 
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ever, and observed toDanby, tluit to allow the matter to transpire would 
be to " alurm all England, and to put thoughts of killing him into 
people's heads, who had no lueb thoaghtt before.*' After the faihin in 
lelation to Grwre and Pictoing, Tonga wrote to the treaaurer, atatnig 
that a pucket of letteia from certain Jeauita concerned in the plot were 
on their way to the post-office at Windsor, directed for one Bedingfield, 
a priest. Danby received this letter in Oxfordshire ; he repaired with 
much haste to Windsor, where he learnt from the king that such a packet 
had arrived some hours before, that Redingheld hnd dcliverctl it to the 
duke of York, addmi!; iluit he whs ^•urc the letters were not written by 
the persons whobC uunies were subscrilied to them, and that he doubled 
not some evil design was afoot. Charles appealed to this incident as a 
further evidence that the whole matter was a knavish fabrication ; but 
the duke urged, with much eamestncaa, that the matter of the lettaca 
abould be inquired into, and the consequence was that the lettera to Be- 
Lsid IwAwe dingdeld^ and the papera received ficom Tonge, ivere hud 
the Connea. before the council. 

It now became known to Tonge that the person who had placed the 
first paper under his chamber door, and from whom he 
Titus Gates. afterwards received the second, was named Titus Gates. 
J^ui iiet de&cribes Tonge ae a divine of no consideration j as poor, credu- 
lous, and simple, full of projccis iiml notions, but concludes with stating 
that he had always looked upon hun as a sincere man. Concerning 
Oates, the same writer informs us, that he was the aon of a baptist 
pieaeher, who, ioon after the Eeatoration, confoimed and took t benefice; 
that Oates himself beeame a conformist clergyman, but alwaya betnyed 
great ignorance, haughtineaa, andr ill-natnre. He waa once preiented for 
perjur}^ ; and had been dismissed from the office of chaplahi in one of the 
king's ships, upon complaint of a tendency toimnaturd practices. He 
afterwards obtained a place amouGr the chaplains of the duke of Norfolk* 
and while coTuiccted with that family he became a professed convert to 
the catholic faith, and joined himself to the Jesuits. In this character 
he had been sent to the college at St. Omcr's, and on missions both in 
France and Spain. He had not long since returned to Entrland ; and 
there is some reason to think that the terms on which he stood witli his 
new frienda both in England and at St Omer'a were not aoch as to make 
him very deeinMu of perpetuating the Gonneidon.^ 

The lettera to Bedingfield were delivered on the laat day in Anguat, 
On the second of September Oatea was introduced by Tooge to Kirby. 
On the ninth, Kirby held a conference with Oates at the Flying HonM^ 
in King-street, Westminster, and took him with him from that place to 
bis own lo(lc:iiiqs at Vauxhall. Gates spoke of the suspicion and vigilance 
of the conspirators as making some such retreat indispensable, while the 
resources of Kirby proved a coavcnieat relief to his poverty. The 
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tweatj-tevendi of September arrived, ead, lefter itpeated t|^p]iottloM| 
no further eudienoe oould be obtaiiied, eitlwr from tlie Idiig or ibit iMd 
treamner, end Kiiby and hie two finenda began to be much perplexed 
by tbia onexpected n^eot of tbeir diBclostiree. On that day, however, 
Tonge received a tummons to appear before the coancil. On the sixth 
Oates had sworn to his information before sir Edmnndbury Godfrey, an 
active nia£ristrnte, but without nllowint!; Godfrey to be acquainted with 
the paniculars, Tonge having aworn before that the whole matter had 
been made known to the king. On the mornint!; of the twenty-eighth, 
Tonge, Oates, and Kirby waited on Godfrey, with three separate copies 
of tlie deposition, that each copy might be iworn to» and each person 
retain one. On thia occasion the magistrate inaiated on retaining' one 
of the copiea bimaelf, which be did, and tbna became acquainted with all 
the portentoua ihinga which thoae docomenta contained. 

When Tonge appeared before the council, it soon became evident diat 
nothing could bedmie until his informant should be brought OatM*c d«po« 
forth, and, the same day, Oates wn««, in con^e(|iience, pre- s'tioni. 
seuted to be examined. He sratc'i, among other things, that father Le 
Shee (1.U Chaise) had deposited ten thousand pounds in the hands 
of Worsley, a goldsmith in London, to secure the assassination of the 
king J and that the same sum had been ofiered by the provincial of the 
Jeeniti in New Caatile, aa tiie reward oMeperaon who ahould aeeom* 
pUah that great woik. To factUtate and aeeiire the aaoendaney of llie 
oatholio religion, the Ung of IVance waa to land an army in Iidaad, 
and to bring with him forty thousand arms for the Irish catbolica, many 
of the latter having already taken out their commissions from father 
Oliva, the general of the Jesuits of Rome, by virtue of the pope's bull. 
That the king; hnd not fallen by the hands of Grove and Pickering was 
owintr ]>artly to accident and partly to negligence ; and their want of skill 
and promptitude in tluit matter had exposed them to severe reprimands, 
and even to personal chastisement. The duke of York was to be sounded 
in the business, and if not found sufficiently complying, the two brothers 
were to be put out of the way. In the mon^ of May in the present year, 
there had been a meeting of Jeauita at the White*Hoiae Tavern, which 
aeparated itself into five sub-committeea, and reaolved that Tonge, who 
had translated " the Je^^uit's ^forals Stillingfleet, who had written 
against the catholics ; and Pool, the author of the Synopsis, ahould all 
be cut off; and Oates had been employed in carrying tickets expressive 
of these resolutions from one company to another. The fire of London 
was the work of the catholics for the sake of phnulcr, and cost them four- 
teen thousand pounds, eighty-six firemen having been employed, and 
seven hundred tirc-balls consumed, in producing and feetling the confla- 
gration. That the Idng was not killed on that occasion was purely owing 
to the great humanity he displayed, which aoftened the hearta of hie 
enemies. .Father La Chaiae obtained constant intelligence from Cole- 
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man, who was the son of a clergyman, and who, on becoming a catholic, 
bad been made aecretary to the duchess of York, one Smith being the 
intcmwdiite penM employed ia perpetuating tlui dangerous 
■pondeooe. Wtkcniikt the quen'i pfaynciani wn to vecdre fifteen 
thousand pounds for poiaoning the king, if ten thonaand thoiild not 
be deemed a sufficient compensatkm. Wagers were laid, and stakes 
made, that his majesty should eat no more Christmas pies ; and it was 
fully resolved that if he did not become r. c. (Roman Catholic), he should 
not continue c. e. (Charles Rex). The Benedictines had furnished six 
thousand ])ound8 in support of these projects ; the Dominicans were poor, 
but would furnish a large supply of prayers and masses. Corners, one 
cf the consptrttora, purehaaed a dagger for ten ihiUings, and boasted 
that it was to kill the king, and not dear for the woik it was to per- 
film. A. paper model was made fiir the firing of London, showing 
how such a work should be commenced, and how conducted, as the 
wind might happen to serve. Oatea was himself to command a de- 
tachment of incendiaries, and to hare a thousand pounds for hie 
services. All the principal preferments in the Enc;lish church were 
filled up by the pope, and the namea of a multitude of persons so pre- 
ferred were given. 

To the tnitli of these things " in the whole, and in every particular,'* 
Gates bad sworn. The first impression of the king, and of many beside, 
appeara to have been, Aat amidst so many partiadars there mnat be 
BOBse trath. But the principal eflbet of thia examination was to show 
that no dependence eonld be placed on the veracity of the infimner. 
Profoundly acquainted as he was with the intrigues of La Chaise, he 
did not know how to spell his name, but described him Ss Le Sbee. He 
had seen La Chaise pay a sum of money towards prosecuting the con- 
spiracy, and when required to say where that had been done, he im- 
mediately answered, in the house of the jesuits near tlie Louvre. Charles, 
on receiving this answer, exclaimed " Man, the jesuits have no house 
within a mile of that place." I^e was requested to describe the iKrsun 
of Don Mo, with whom he professed to have become acquainted when 
in Spain, and he described a short corpulent person as being spare and 
tall. 

In the ooorae of this examination. Gates confessed that he was wholly 

Coleman's destitute of documentary evidence in sapport of his allega- 
Letters. tjong . ^ut stated that such evidence would not be wanting 
if the council should think fit to grant warrants for seizing the papers of 
the persons whom he had accused. With this request the council com- 
plied. Among the papers seized were those of Colcmnn, the alleged 
treasonable correspondent of father La Chaise. Coleman had been np- 
prised of his danger by sir Edmvndbury Godfrey, who was his frientl, 
and had destroyed most of his letters ; but the contents of a jwticular 
drawer were overlooked, and thua a portion of his'oorre^ndence with 
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La GiMiM, tdatbg to the interval from 1614 to 1616, Ml into the htnds 
of the officsra* 

The drift of this cer mp o n Jence was to obtain money from Louis, 
whidl was to be employed in procuring a diaaoliitton of the English 
parliament, and in promoting the interest of France and of the Catholic 
religion. In pleading for this object Coleman writen, " Wc have here a 
mighty work upon our hands, no less than the conver^iion of three king- 
doms ; and by that j)crhap8 tlie utter Bulxluinjj; of a pestilent heresy, 
which ims duniinecred over great part of this nurlhern world a lung 
time. There never were nich hopei of lucceaa aincc the days of queen 
Maiy, as now in oar dayi, when God has given vs a prince (the dake of 
Y<Hrk) who ia become — I may say by miracle— sealona ef being the 
author and instrament of so gloriooa a work. But the opposition we are 
here to meet with ia also like to be great, so that it imports us to get all 
the aid and assistance we can ; for the harvest is great and the labourera 
arc few. That which ire rely most upon next to God Almighty's provi- 
dence, and the favour oi my master tin; (Uikc. is the miirhty mind of his 
Christian majesty. — Success would give to the l'rotebtau( religion the 
greatest blow it has receivetl since its birth."* 

When the nature of this correspondence became known, " nobudy," 
says a contemporary, can conceive, who waa note witness, ^larder or sir 
what a fennent thk raised among all nuritt «nddq;ees.'''f Edsmndbury 
Upon the imprsiaisn made by Coleman's letters, came^^*''^ 
that pradnced by the death ct sir Bdmundbury Godfrey. en every- 
where persuaded themselves that the letters of Coleman furnished 
satisAustory evidence that the depositions of Oates, whatever invention or 
misconception niitjht be mixed np with them, were fonnded in tnith. Not 
many days after this feeling had appeared to take full possession of all 
claKscp, tlic rumour spread that fir Edmnndbury Godfrey had been 
murdcrc<l by the papists on Primrose-hiU, His body was there found 
lying in a ditdi. There were some marks of violence on tiie breast, and 
a purple appearance nnmd the neck» which seemed to indicate that the 
deceased had been strangled. HIa own aword was thrust into the body, and 
aslitde blood came on its being withdrawn, it was concluded that he had 
not been pierced with it until after his death. Tlie rings he worn weie 
still on his hngersi and hia money in hia pockets : hence no one aopposed 

* la another letter he writes, " I can ncaroe believe Tnys' lf awak&. or the tiling 
TCsl, when 1 think, of a prinoe* in sndi an age as we livi* in, ijtnveAad to such • 
degree of xpal and piety, hs not to repard ntiythinfr in tlif ^rr>r!(! in {•t>nij»f»ri!<»<n with 
God Almigbty'ft f^lory, the talvatinn of his own sotil, and thi> i:oiivi>rsit>ii of otir pmr 
kinftdcmu The kinff hedflscril>ed as always disposed to fai'onr Catholit-H to the 
litm<mt extPtit in !iis power. "• M'lnfV," he adds, "rannot fail of p«>niuading ihe 
kinjr to aiiylliing. 'I'Jiere is nothing it cannot make him do, were It nerer so much 
to hill pn'judtee* It ha« auch an aJwudute power over liim ili.n cannot resist it. 
].nt;ii- huilt upon nooeyfkas in our court i^oce powerful charms than any other sorl 
of argument." 

t Mcresby, fl& Oct. I<K 
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tilfti he liad vM liii fiifee ftom the hand of lobheie i and the eiieum- 
ttenoM of the cue were ebonduilily mfficient to juttily doubt ee to hie 
henng laid violeiit hands upon hinuelf. There is no viewt howeter, 
that can betaken concerning the manner in which Godfrey came by his 
death whioh it not beset with great difficulty ; and if ire feel this, it ia 
hardly surprising that the highly excited state of the public mind, just 
at that moment, should Imve disposed men to fiislcn on that view of it 
■which accorded most with their fears and their resentments. 

All men fcjioke of Godfrey as the Protestant martyr, and the greatest 
respect was iu coasequeucc paid to his remains. The body was remoYed, 
followed by great muldtndta of people. Doimg two days it waa eipoedL 
tothegaxeoftfaeptthUci and men of att lanka teemed to torn ftom the 
aflecting apeelaele hieathing the tnne tentimenta of fear, uidignatiOB» 
and revenge. On the day of the funeral the ptooaaaion moyed throagh 
the prineipal atieete. Nearly a hundred deigymen paaaed before the 
corpse, and more than a thousand peraona of respectability and station 
followed in its train, while tlic people crowded in masses from every 
direction to gaze on the strange sight, l^vcn the divine who preached the 
funeral sermon was guarded on either eidc while performing that duty. 

The day on which Gates was examined Charles withdrew from the 
tedious effort of iuvesiigatuig the plot, to partake of the pleasures which 
inntod him at tiiat aeeaon to NednnariaC. Daring hhiahaenoe the panic 
occationed hy Coleman'a lettera, end hy the mmder of Qodfrey» took fidl 
poeeeaeion of the pnhlie mind. The king now iaiued a pnelamatioii 
whiidi paomiaed pardon, pnteetion, and the avm of ftve hnndfedpoimdea 
to any panon who should make known the aaaaaaina. But thcae large 
offers were made without effect. 

It is not at all probable that this plot owed its origin to any intrigue 
A^^Owt*^ on the part either of the court or of the opposition. The par- 
a»id of the ticulars included in Oates's deposition are such, for the most 
Country part, 88 no niau of education or capacity would ever have 
Son to ihi'^ put together. Charles discountenanced the affair, iu the 
plot. moat dedded manner, ahaeat from the beginning ; and the 
part of theacheme whieh made the jesuita aaenme die gaih of oovenaatera 
in SooUand, and of noneonlbrmiet miniatere m Bagknd, woold, of ilaelf, 
he auflfoient to show that neither Shefteabury nor any of hie party were 
concerned in the fabrication. But if the supposed plot did notoriginate in 
party intrigae, it no doubt owed much of the shape and importanee which 
it ultimately assumed to influences of that nature. Danhy and his friends 
were the first to look on these j>rcten(le(l discoveries with such views. 
The minister had been already subject to oiu impeachment; and it was 
well known that the opposition in the commons designed to institute 
another, of a more formidable complexion, as f^ouu as parliament should 
aaaemble. The ohnoxioua minialer flatteved himadf that by the mani- 
ibtationof gieat seal on this aalgect he ahouldeihihithunaelf with much 
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■dvtntage, ai the determtned enemy of FMnch intemti, and u the mam 
■opport of the proUetttDt leligtoii* Hence the oomnands of the king, 
delifeied with the intention of putting an end to tUa ailUr aa tpetdily 
and quietly at poMible» wen oonatantly efided or diiobeyed hy the 

minister. But the opposition, particularly Shafkmhuiy, aeon became 
aware of the lord treasurer*! policy, and resolved to counteract it. "While 
all classes of the people joined in dcscri})ing Gates as the pavioiir of the 
nation, it is prohnble that the leaders of the two great parties shared 
considerably in the gcncrivl (ielusion, being fully persuaded that, whatever 
might be the real character of Ontes, he had, in the language of Evelyn, 
'* discovered something really true," and were satisfied, especially by 
meanaof Coleman'alettera, that ** the jeauited party had formed a general 
deaign to ruin the ehuroh of England*.*' The country party wave 
naturally diepoaed to ciednlitj on eoeh a aultject, inaamuch aa they were 
convinced that designa againat the prateetant religion had long con- 
stituted the great intrigue of the court. In the paper which lord Rusorii 
delivered to the sheriffs on the scaffold he expressed himself as follows 
on the subject : " As for the share I had in the prosecution of the popish 
plot, I take God to witness that I proceeded in it in the sincerity of niy 
heart, being then really convinced (as I am still) that tliere was a con- 
spiracy against the king, the nation, and the protestant religion." This 
ia the Tiew whkich appears to have been entertained by the majority in 
the two great parties, by nearly tiie whale of the dinrch, and by the 
nalioo aft krge. 

Charka wonld gkdly haTC poetponed the meeting of perliamenl unta 
the eicitement thus produced ahonld have heen in eome 

measure allayed. But his wants did not admit of delay. OrtSjer*fl* 
In his speech, and in that of the lord keeper, slight men- ' 
tion was made of the plot. It was said to be undergoing full ex- 
amination, and all matters connected with it would he referred for de- 
cision to U»e due course of law. But it was not in the power of the 
king to prevent this dangerous subject from falling under the cognizance 
of parliament. 

, The fint proceeding of the eommona wae to iqspoint a committee to 
mquire ae to the beet means of pneerrmg hie majesty's person. An- 
other committee was appointed to make Inveatigation conoeniing the 
pbt^ and the murder of Sir Edmundbuy Godfrey. Addieeeea were 

presented praying that a day might be separated as a aolemn fast; that 
all catholics might be compelled to retire, under severe penalties, to the 
distance often miles from the cities of London and Westminster ; and 
that the lord mayor, and the heutenants of Middlesex and Surrey, should 
be required to put the metropolis and the adjacent country in the best 
posture of defence. The hurried movement and change occasioned 
by these precautione naturally contributed to increase the prevailing 

♦ Works, roL i., 479. 
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apprebeiiNini. Gates made hn dudmara diqr after day atfhebar of 
. the house of commons, always adding wnie material matters Id Ids pre- 
vious depositions. He Stated that Oliva, the general of the jesttin^ in 
anticipation of the success of the plot, had appointed the lords P^nris, 

Stafford, Petre, Arundel, and Belasis, with several other peiBOiM 
named, to various civil or nulitary oflices.- All these persons were 

placed under arrest. 

It was during the first week of this session, while the effect of these 
Tfcs CathoUc ""PP'JW* disosireries was still fresh in the mind l>oth of 
psrliament and the people, that the memorable bill 
^* passed the esmmons which, by exacting the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, and a protest against the doctrine of traasnb- 
stantiation, from all members of parliament, exolnded catholics from 
both huu8C8 of the legislature. It was in connexion with this bill that 
the two houses agreed in tleclaring that there had been, and stUl was, 
a damnable and hellish plot, contrived and carried on by popish rccu- 
sanU, for assassinating the king, for subverting the government, and 
l»r looting out and destroying the protestant religion." A proviso intro- 
dttced hy the lords, which excepted the duke of York from the crtects of 
this «mn, passed in the commons by a majority of two voices only. 
The disabilities thus imposed on the catholic peerage in a moment of 
frenay. were not to be remofcd by the natural piogress of aihift in less 
than a linndred and fifty years.* 

The bill excluding the catholic peers from their seats in pailiauent 
passed the commons on the twenty-eighth of October. Two days after- 
wards a committee made its report to the house M-ith rcgnrd to the 
»ntenta of Coleman'^ letters, and the examination of that delinquent in 
Newgate. The prisoner confessed his correspondence, but said that it 
was not known to more than three men in England, of whom the duke 
of Yorit WW one, and lord Amndel. be believed, another. He ftirthcr 
xonfessed, that he had been sent by the duJm of York to Brussels to meet 
^ pope « nuncK). for the purpose of obtaining money him him. on con- 
dit,on hat toleration or proportionabte (at onr. shonld be shown to the 
Engl.sh catholics. But he added that the nuncio had afterwaida die- 
<.wned having rccen ed any authority from the pope to enter npon SOCh 
a „esot.at.on. All persons observant of public I'irs weTt^'^iTi 

fa^LTlT hT/Tr' '"^ " ^"^'^'^P^^^ of the intrigue. .!rtha 
nature With which the duke of York had been connected. Such ns it 
WM, ,t would hafe aufficed in the .instance of any other subject as (he 
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miglit be reno? ed finmi all eoandb and pubUe ftffiun. The kndt' heel* 
toted, through the strong influence of the court, to edept tiiis reoommend* 
•tion; but the commooi wen determined, and the king at length 
pnvatled upon the duke to corapromise the dispute by publicly announc- 
ing his withdrawment from the oouncilt which he did firom Ue place in 
the hoii«p of lords.* 

In the exiimination of the Jesuits and others, who hatl been placed 
in confinement as persons inculpated bv the evidence of r, ,, 
Oatcs, nothing further could be elicited concerning the furw&rd as a 
plot. Oetee had lodgings assigned him in Whitehall, ser- 
venta to attend him, and a pention at the rate of 1900/. a year. This 
favour, with the large reward, and perfect indenmitj, oflered to per- 
sona who should sttj^ly further inftrmation, could hardly fall to eall forth 
new witneaaes* Tlie next person who became conspicnous in this cha- 
raeter was a man named William Bedloc. This man, as inqniriea 
came to be made concerning him, was fomid to be no less vicious than 
Oates. lie liad travelled throuu'li several parts of Europe, pfirticnlarlv 
France and Spain, sometimes in the capacity of courier to jiersons of 
distinction, 8ometimc>> endeavouring to pass himself uiF us a person uf 
quality, and frequently asauming £aUe names, depending for subsistence, 
for the moat part, on artifice and diahooesty. 

In oooformity with his own request to the seeretary of state, Bedloe 
was apprehended at Bristol. On his first appeanmee befero the eoan- 
cil he prafesssd himself wbeiUy ignorant of the plot, but was prepared to 
give evidence concerning the murder of Godfrey. I/e Fevre, a Jesuit, 
had informed him that the deed was perpetrated in Somerset-house, by 
the servants of the tjucen ; that the magistrate had been inveigled to that 
place for the purpose ; and that the body was borne at a late hour in the 
eveninpj to the place where it was afterwards found on Primrose-hill. 
He liud himself l)een offered two thousand guineas to take part in this 
service. At a subsequent examination he recalled his profession of - 
ignorance concerning the plot, and made some minute and considerable 
disclosures on that subject, the substance of which was, that the Jesuits 
and others, in Franee and Spain, had oiganised thdr plans to over* 
throw the protestant religion in England, and wero preparing to land 
their respective forcea to act in conjunction with insurgent catholics for 
that otgect. All these particulars were of the most improbable com- 
plexion ; but the eagerness with which nil such accounts were received 
seemed to preclude tlie smallest exergise of discrimination. Circum- 
stances which warranted the strongest suspicion as to the whole matter, 
appear to have been regarded as obscure or contradictory purely from 
the want of further information, and thus operated only as incttitivea to 
more anxious inquiry and alarm. 

^ Bedloe published a narrative, which declared every remarkable fire 

* Pari, Uist. ir, 1016—1036. 
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0*tM and ^ London fat many years past to htm been tbe mnrk 
Badka accvaa of the jaoita; and growing bolder in liia vocation, lie 
tka qaaen. .^^^ q^^^ |q eharging Hie qneen with being priTjr 
to the plot agabat the life of her husband* When the oommona do- 

acended to lend acme countenance to this Bccusation, by presenting an 
address to the king upon it, Charles is said to have obserred " They think 
T have a mind to a new wife, but for nil that I will not sec an innocent 
woman abused." We have this anecdote on a suspicious authority;* 
but such language, if really uttered by the king, was not the less credit- 
able to liim, as being of a nature not to have been expected from him. 
Danhy and the popular leaders well knew that their zeal in thia matCif 
was regarded by the duke of Yoik as a filling up of the measure of their 
iniqmtjy and that enmitf and revenge were alone to be expected Irooi 
that quarter. Hence tde exdunon of the duke from the throne became 
more than ever an object of aolicitnde with those peraena ; and as the 
charge againat the queen seemed to promise a divoreOt and the proba- 
bility of a more immediate heir to the crown, this circumstance tnay 
have disposed them to listen to such an accusation with more readiness 
than can be deemed consistent with calm discrimination, or with a high 
sense of honour. The lords refused to join in the address of the com- 
mona on this point, and, encouraged by this circumstance, Charles placed 
Oatea in eonfinenent, and took possession of his papers. 

In the midit of theae oeenpa^a parliament paaaed a ball which le- 
fiispate on tbe the mDitia to be called out during tax. weeks in every 
^le^tion of tha yttat. Chailei declared the power of tbe swotd to be 

' one of the most valued prerogatives of his crown, and re- 

fused his consent to this bill as being an invasion of that power ; bat 
professed himself willing to adopt any recommendation on that subject 
which should leave the time and manner of assembling the militan- wholly 
to his discretion. Tiie effect of this refusal was a vote of the commons, 
requiring that the troops recently levied should be immediately dis- 
banded ; and the money granted for that purpose, that it might not be 
misapplied, was required to be paid into the chamber of London, and 
not into the exchequer. The suspicions implied in this novel method 
of proceeding gave great eiffience to the kbg, and to the majority of the 
lords, and the measure was* in consequence, withoat effect 

By this time Danby began to perceive, that the paasiona of the people 
on the subject of the plot were not aoUkely to be enlisted in hia favour, 
as upon the side of his enemies.* The consequences of his fonner im- 
peachment had hern more iujurious to his opponents than to himself, and 
it accordingly became tliera to move with much caution in nnv futtire 
attack upon him : nor is it probable that any ver\- formidal)lo Lrrouiul of 
proceeding could h!ivcl)Lcii taken against him, had not some unexpected 
disclosures occurred greatly to hh disadvantage. 

• North's iuuman, 
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« 

IfoDtague, the EaglkK wnlwwador at Pttb» inadt Ui appeannee in 
Sng l m d without perauMMo fnnii tlw king. Tlie n»pi- laiMMimitBt 
doDs of Dtnby tad of the Idiig woe immediately raiaed, '^""^^ 

and the papers of MoDtague were seized. But this pro- impAed 1^ 
eeeding did not take the ambaaudor by surprise. Several Biontagua. 
impnrtatit documents he had been careful to secrete, wliicli, as a moml>er 
of ilic cuiiimuus, he laid soon afterwards licfore tliut aKsenibly. These 
papers related to gome mean and treacherouH overtures which Charles 
had made to Louis, through the aerency of Danhy, while the conditions 
■of a general peace were under considerution at Nimeguen. They 
afforded anfficieiit praof that Chailea, while dedaring himself willbg to 
join the conibderatea tgaiiut Franee, and whilojeaUing upon his parliament 
to aupply him with lafge nmia of money for that object, waa engaged 
in a negotiation to tell hia aervicea to Looia, demanding as their inrice 
the sum of six millions of lifrca a year ftv three yeara. It is since a.^cer* 
tained that Danby became a party to this project with much reluct- 
ance, but the fact of hig ]mrtici])ation in it waa beyond doubt. In one 
of his letters he says, that in case the proposed conditions of peace 
should he accepted, the sum mentioned shall become due " from the 
time tliat this agreement between his majesty and the king of France 
•hall be signed ; because it will probably be two or three years before 
the parliament will be inhnmoar to give him any suppliea after the 
making of any paace with Franee ; and the ambaaaador here baa alwaya 
agreed to that mm ; but not fiur to long a time." To aubdue the re- 
luetance of his minister Charlea aubaeribed this doeoment with theae 
worda— ** Thia letter ia writ by my order.-^. R.*' 

It was not surprisinc; that the commons, on mnlcin^ this diiTovery, 
should look hack on all the professions, and the whole conduct, both 
of the king and the government, as so many parts of a protracted arti- 
fice, the great design oi" whicti was to giiin as large sums of money as 
possible from the court of France on the one hand, and from the Eng- 
liah parliament on the other. The immediate impeaehment of Danby of 
oouiae enaoed. He waa diarged with baring wasted the publie tree- 
aur^ and with having obtained undoe granta from the crown by im* 
proper meant. But the charge of high treaaon waa made to rest entirely 
on hia having presumed to give inatmction to ambaiaadora, without the 
concurrence of the privy council, or of the lecretariea of atate; on hia 
having raised and continued an army contrary to an act of parliament, 
and for the purpose of introducing arbitrary power ; on his having so- 
licited money from I.oiiis as the price of a disadvantageous peace, and 
at the imminent hazard of alienating the atlections of the English people 
from tlie person of their sovereign ; and on his l)eing popibhly atiectcd, 
as shown in his so long concealing his knowledge of the popish plot. 

To the greater part of these chargea the reply of the minister was 
not difficult Theie had been, be maintained, too many demanda 
made on hia limited neana m tieaiureir to admit of much delin- 
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queney <ni that head, and lie waa pn^pared to show that hia gains 

from ofSce were not only much lest than was generally supposed, but 
less than efficient usage would have wanauted him in seeking. His 
presmninc^ to act, in his communications to an ambassador, as though 
tiie power of tJic whole cabinet had been vested in his {}erson, was bia 
vulnerable point; but on the matter of the obnoxious money treaty, he 
soon made it appear that Montague was a greater otfcndcr than Iiiniself. 
It was easy also to dwell on the opposition which, as the chief minister 
of the crown, he had often manifested to the amhitum of FVanoe; and 
on the forwardoem with which he had entered into all meaaurea 
opposed to die alleged deeigns of the catholics. His conduct in kecpng 
up so large a military force in the hce. of so much remonstrance firom 
the parliament, might have been regarded as admitting of some ezpla* 
nation, bad it not stood in connexion with his detected intrigues, and 
with his 7.eal in support ol" the non-rcslBting test. Still, by clearly 
refuting some material parts of the accusation preferred against bira, 
be exjrased the remainder to suspiciitn ; and he succeeded in showing 
tliat the conduct which his opponents had described as treasonable could 
amount, at most, to miademcanour only. His oonrespondenoe, and hia 
fnooeedings in relation to keeping up the army, convicted him to that 
extent. His defeace—that he had done nothing on these points witfaoat 
the express command of the king, was, of course, in the month of an 
English minister, no de fe nce at all. He found his great advantage in 
the indiscreet zeal of his prosecnton, and in the fact that his case was 
to be judged by the house of peers, and not by the sort of juries which 
were culled to decide upon such questions in the then excited state of 
the public feeling. 

The lords were so little satisfied with the form of this proceeding, and 
Dispute be- evidence adduced, that they refused to commit 

twesn tht two the accused. The commons manifested great diapleasure 
on that account ; and, to prevent greater evils, (Carles pro* 
rogued, and soon afterwards dissolved this second long parliament* 

That house of commons, which hsd been assembled while the cx- 
P:irii iinei>t ccssivc fccHng of loyoltv which accompamed the Rcsto- 
W*Mw**wid* unabated, had undergone the most marked 

chuaeisr. change. Concord liad given place to farti(ni; strong parly 
feeling had favoured the prevalence of bribery ; and corruption had 
become allied with a distrust in respect to all the exercises of the royal 
ftutbority which seemed to strike at its existence, or threatened to place 
it wiiliin narrower limitatiian had been ceded to it by the constitution. 
The most confiding of assemblies had become the most suapiemua ; and 
men who once seemed to Ibrget that diey had a country in didr idola- 
tiy of the crown, were seen making daily advances towards becoming the 
opposite of their ftirmer selves. The language of patriotism» wMch, in 

* Pad, Hist. ir. 1036~107S. 
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1661, no nan ventond to employ, wu on <be lips of &n cImmi oftYie 
eomnmntty in 1678 ; and t]iongb;^t]ie reality did not alwaya keep pace 
with the pretenaion, and both public and priTateintereata were too often 
««poeed to great hazard by the violence of party animosities, tlie change, 

upon the whole, augured well forthe ultimate complejtionof English libcitjr. 

The most exceptionable feature of this change is that which oc- 
curs in the history of the pretended plot, particularly ^^-^^ and exe- 
in the prosecution of the iiersons who were accused of cution of Cole- 
heing parties to it. Tiie verdict of jurors, and even the "■"■w*®**™- 
dceiiiona of the bench, were manifestly dictated by the same passions 
and prejudicea which prevailed with the multitnde. Coleman was con- 
demned, partly on the evidence of Oatea and Bedloe, and partly on that 
supplied by his own lettera* Hie depoaitiona of the twowitnenca were, 
in effect, that the intrigues discovered in the letters were only parts of 
an extended system, in which the writer had been long engaged, forthe 
purpose of cnishing the protestant religion. The cvidenre of such persons 
was not entitled, on many accounts, to the slitrliti'nt conlidencc ; and that 
derived from the prisoner's correspondence, w lulc it proved him a zealous 
catholic, capable of entering into schemes of sumc danger, with a view to 
advance the inlereato of hie faith, was by no meant decisive as to his 
having engaged, or being willing to engage, in any treaaonahle enter- 
priae for that olject It aeemed to point toward auch facta and pur-^ 
poses, bnt it did not bring them Ailly to light. Cdeman died proteating 
his .innocence. 

Ireland, an active Jesuit, was placed in confinement in consequence of 
int'ormation furnished again<^t him by Gates and Bcdloc. He was 
charged, in common with Grove and Pickering, with being a party to 
the scheme which embraced the chooting of the king. Ireland proved 
au aiibif and would iiave done so with the most ample evidence, had he 
not hcen''prevented from aending for witneiica, and denied the nie of 
writing materiala. But neither the evidence of witneeaea, nor the pro- 
teato of the piiaoncra'aft thefdaee of eieention, anfficed to produce the 
alightest smpiclon of their being otherwise than guilty, — so confirmed 
was the impression of the people, that the doctrine of the catholic 
church afforded abundant sanction to the use of prevarication, and even 
of falsehood, in such caaci*. The only evidence adduced against thoeo 
persons was contiiined in the depositions of Oatcs and Bedloe. 

Bedloe accused a man named Prance, who was a Catholic, and silver- 
smith, of being concerned in the murder of Godfrey. France asserted 
his innocence, but the rigoura of hia eonfinement, and the arte of the 
persona who enmmed him, dispoaed him to oonfeaa himedf an accom- 
plice. He ailerwaida retraeted diia oonfoiiion; but in proapeet of 
returning to Uie horrors of hia priaon, his courage again failed, and 
he again acknowledged hnnadf guilty. It was now considered pes- 

aihie to malce nic of him aa a aecond evidenoe along with Bedloe. Their 
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evidtende charged three men, tittMd HUk Cheen^ tnd Bcnrj^trith 
mmder of CMfrey. There eufidenft ittsonttiteiKr end onaitet 
Miehood ill their eteteBaente to have deprived them of all weight in 
almost any other connexion, but they consisted of endence which fdl in 
with the prevailing feding, and corroborated in aome of its leaser circum- 
etances by other witnesses, it was accepted as sufficient to decide the fate 
of tlic prisoners. At the ]ilace of execution they all profeased themselves 
innocent, and Berry died n Protestant, but even that circumstance did not 
appear to beget the sliglitest confidence in his asseveratioaa. • Strong 
faith in the 1^ wee the test of all political merit Not to MiefO was 
to be a political renegade; and accndinl; to the seal ao waa llu cruelty 
of the times. The tenor excited by the plot had prodooed aodi n dnrat 
of revenge, «s nothing bnt bkod conld satiate. Every au f p oa e d 
criminal was pre-condemned, and no aooner did the victim appear thatt 
the peo]^e b^^to call aloud for the sacrifice. Pity was looked upon 
as not only impertinent but almost criminal ; and even the great prero- 
gative of mercy, lod£>:od in the crown, was of no use."* 

When Charles diss()]vi'd his long parliament it was riot with the ex- 
pectation of being able to dispense, for any length of time, witli the aid 
of andi aaaemUiea. Hie country party had been long aniioai to cblaitt 
a diaaolutiflii ; and Danby, in urging a complianoc viflilheiriHriKa itt 
«llihat paiticttlar, petanaded himself that he had ttot only adopted the beat 
means of escape from the displeasure of the house which had impeached 
him, but bad done something to bespeak the favour of the faoose which 
might be chosen to succeed it. Charles acted upon the same policy in 
another form. Finding the speedv aspcmbling nf another parliament to 
be unavoidable, he endeavoured to allay the fears, and to regain tlie con- 
fidence of his subjects, by requesting the duke of York to withdraw him- 
self for awhile from his dominions. The duke consented on three condi- 
tiona— that hia majesty should declare Ae bkdicf ttiednlm of Monmondi 
to have been tUegithnaie; duit the voyat assent shoold never be given to 
any hill to vacate hia right to the crown ; and thtftthe order refoirhig him 
to withdraw should be given to him by the king under hia own hand, 
that his removal might bemanilbstlyan act of obedienoeto his 80VCff(9gn, 
and not be construed as any admission of guilt, or as betraying any 
sense of danger on his own part. Charles complied readily with these 
terms ; and as the various disclosures connected with the plot had not 
contained any direct implication of the duke, both parties hoped to 
derive aomt advantage from this display of moderation. 

Bnt the atormnownased was too violent to be much affected by such 
TlMT ParHs- expedients. The new etoctiona tfaronghoiit llie Idngdofla 
^"""^ called fiirtfi a more aerare straggle of partieB than had em 
been witnesaed on any a^ch occasion in oar Imtory. The Jpopite candi* 
datea apolce of liberty, religion,— everything valuable to Britain and tm 

•Ralph, 1,407— 424. 
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In tudi A itete of tktt |RddM adad the imh eookl 1^ In 
tlM neir ^pitKftment the eomt ftnmd an ofiponMit even inoie deUnuiMd 

•ad more formidable than its |mdeceaaor. 

In hi« speech from the thro-ne Charles touched with hi» uiual lldll 
an almost every topic hkely to dispose hia auditory to pj^pn^e 
good temper and confidence. The treasurer tbllowetl in the appointnmt 
tame strain': — the great necessity for the meeting of par- <'^»«P«*"^ 
liHMMt Mag to Auniih money for disbanding the army, and ftr ve^ 
Moviag tone htKrj .'wtidpolioiki on levenue. Bat liie oondaa of 
tlttkiag tiid bis ainhteft aoon betrayed a gieetmnt of AatpmideBee 
arluch had been so observeMe In their tpeeehei. 8eynioar»i*lio hat! Vh eu 
(<peaker ia the last parlinnent, wes chosen unaannonsly to that ottice. 
But it happened that Seymour was the known enemy of Danhy, and the 
treasurer prevailed upon the kint? to refuse his approbation of the choice 
which had been made, and to require, without assicrning any reason for 
the proceeding, that the commons should select some other person. Thia 
Mem ^<>AUy unexpected and unwise, hlled the house with surprioe and 
•adignation. It afipeaied, m the debate wbieh foUowed, that Seynunir 
had infonaed hia laajetty, the day befine, of hia eleeto hf the home, 
aad that CMea had expfeaed hhaielf pleaaed .ivith what had been 
done. Daaby in coaaaqoenoe had never stood to much exposed ta 
the resentment of the commons as at this moment. The house com- 
plained in two addresses of the attempt thus made to wrest from 
them 1)110 ot the most sncient and valued of their privileges ; Charles • 
had nothing to offer in r('])ly except that it was his pleasure to do as he 
had done i and after some days had passed, uud several angry discussions 
had been nfibnd to ftn the flaiM thus kindled, the diapnte waa terminated 
by compronuie. Seymour, ohoaea hj ^ honeeb and afar Tlmaa Mem^ 
aeoMnated by the omurt, awe both put aaide, and die haaaa, proceeding 
to a new de^ieB, fixed upon aergeant Ovegety, who waa accepted in the 
usnal fona. Freaa Ais time the power of the erown to reject the choice 
of the commons in such cases has been more nominal than real ; and 
the custom of leaving the name of the speaker to be proposed by the 
memWrs of the privy council has ceased. 

This essential preliminary to business being tlius settled, the several 
matter* which bad engaged the[chief attention of the former The great 
parliaaMntto the doae of italaat a e i i io n were altered i^on ^tions ugi- 
-ai the pK the aiaider of Godfrey, and the impenh- £,f Houl^'of ' 
neat of I)aahy« Gonmitteeaef inqaiiy were appointed on Commom are 
aUtbewaubiect6,andtiielaitwaaeBpecidly oommeadedto •U<*""^* 
the attention of the upper house. The lonis were not inattentive to the 
call thus made upon them. They did not comply with the request of the 
commons so far as to sequester the impeached minister from parliament, 

and (0 place him ia^aafe custody} but they resolved that the ini]u dchmeot 
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brought up by the commons in the last parliament bad aofc been aflEiBCted 

by the diasoli^tion, but might be resumed. 

r This resotution brought the afTuirs of the mim&ter to a crisis. His 
Impeachment enemies had been for some time multiplying \ipon him, and 
and fall of in the most opposite quarters. He had not only to contend 
. , mfith tlie ])opular leaders in both houses, backed by the 
loud elamoara of the people, but to provide againat tbemtrigues of more 
inaidioua foet mthin the circle of the court and the cabinet Arlington, 
envioua and diiappointed, ne?er ceaaed to plot againat bim j the ducfaeas 
of Portamotttb, the favourite mistress of the king, waa a atiU more dan- 
gerous adversary. The duke of York had long ceased to regard him 
with approbation or confidence, and bad left England with the expectation 
and the hope that along with the earliest news conveyed to him at 
Brussels would be the tidings that the lord treasurer bad been displaced. 
The duke of Monmouth was no less his op^nent; and the earl of Suu- 
derland betrayed bia Intereata under tbe mask of friendship ; while bis 
apparent zeal on tbe anbjectof the plot, coming in tbe train of many otber 
ttnaeoeptablecireumatancea,baddiapoaed the king himaelf to look around 
for aaaiatance more agreeable to bia own preferences, and more adequate to 
tbe exigency of his affairs. But supposing it probable that the impeach- 
ment, which bad boon abruptly terminated by the dissolution of the old 
parliament, would be revived in tlie new, Charles bad been careful to 
confer on Dnnby a full pardon concernini; all the mat ters of which he was 
accused. lie now declared to the two houses that everything done by the 
minister had been done at his bidding ; that the blame accordingly, if 
there were any, rested wholly with himself, and not at all witli tlie lord 
treaaurer ; and that it waa not only hia intention to abide-by the pardon 
be bad granted, but*to renew it aa often, and in oa many forma, as mi^t 
be rendered necessary by future proceedings. 

Thus it appeared to be tbe object of the king, not only to leacue bia 
minister from tbe displeasure and power of the parliament, but to do ao 
upon grounds tliat would have been fatal to one of the most acknow- 
ledged and important provisions of our free constitution, namely, the 
responsibility «^f the ministers of the crown to tbe country for all* their 
acts, though performed in the king's nanic, and in obedience to bis most 
fbrmal mandate. It is one of the convenient fictions of our law that the 
king can do no wrong, and it is obvioua that the aecurity thus* placed 
about the person of tbe aoveieign can be retained, only as tbe leaponai- 
bilities of bad government are allowed to reat with bia miniaters. If 
neither the monarch UOT bia ministers are to be held thus accountable, 
it is plain that the government would be an absolute despotism, all the 
forms of popular freedom being a mockery, to be thrust aside at plea- 
sure. The question now raised in the case of Danby was not one con- 
cerning the limits of the royal prerogative of mercy, but the justice or 
expediency of allowing animpcachmentto be stayed iu its progress by tlic 
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interventioii of to aet of jwrdon from the king. II wit alleged, in- 
deed, tint impeacbmenti were euee of oception to the umal eonne of 
lew ; that in them the Idng ceaaed to be the pRMceator; and that, in 
•uch cases, the prerogative of mercy could not under any circumstancet 
be exercised without depriving the body politic of its only remedy against 
n most dangerous class of public delinquents, namely, bad ministers of 
the crown. There was much justice in this enlarged view concerning 
the power of parliament in the matter of impeachments, and the pro- 
miuence given to it at tins time was one consequence of the effort made 
to aboUah that power by Tendering it useless. The members of the pre- 
sent house of oommona needed no prompter to atimulate their attention 
to points of this nature: they atill called upon the lords to proceed 
with the impeachment. Danby was at length committed to the Tower; 
and a dispute concerning the right of the bishops to sit in parliament on 
the question of the king's pardon in relation to an offence alle^^ed to bo 
capita], served to protract the enquiry until the parliament was diteolved. 
It should he mentioned that Charles, when he Bliittd that he had given 
Danby a free pardon, added, that he had nevertheless removed him from 
all his employments.* 

. During these proceedings the popular belief with regard to die popish 
• plot centinned undiminished. Suppoeing the conspiracy r 
to haTo been ao extended, and to have embraced so many ™ 
ramifications as the principal witnesses bed affirmed, ample time had 
now been afforded for the production of some additional and less ques- 
tionable evidence. But though a present of five hundred poun<ls had 
been made to Bedloe ; though rewards were offered to stimulate the 
supply of further information; and though all the^usual means of de- 
tecting the secret workings of treason were put into sedulous requisitioft, 
tlic evidence as to the reality of the plot stUl consisted for the most part 
of aaaertiona made by Oatea and Bedloe, and of inferenoea deduced 
fiom the language of Coleman's letters. The commons expdled one 
of their members, colonel SackviDe, becauee be had ezpreaaed himself 
contemptuously in private company concerning those who spdce of 
the plot as a reality. All persons presnniing to express their ecep- 
tiri?m on that point were liable to be called before a committee of the 
house of lords for examination ; and the five catholic peers, who had 
been committed to the Tower on the evidence of Gates and Bedloe, -were 
required to produce the author of a pamphlet which had been written in 
their favour. But tlie great majority, even in the two houses of par- 
liament, appear to have been persuaded that these partial infringcmenta 
of liberty were indispenaable, aa the meana of goioding it against the 
general haxarda to which it waaespoeed. ^ 

ft* 

> 4<^Parl, Uist^ iv. im^l 131. 
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HMing ptitod with Dmby^ ChMie* dit oirr m U ttt iacMptiiwi to Iimi 
p«w friacipaUy ob tflie chwmoter wui MStf of air Wilin 

nialitry/ ^ 'toipki vho, releoBed from hia diplomatio Dmphijinnito^ 
hidnturnednotloiigiiiice to Eugland. Ik UMihe earoeit widi o#1h« 
lehig that the ex-ambasBador should become one of his secretariea of 
■tate. But sir William was more capable of giving good advice in diffi- 
cult circumstances, than of brin^iog to the service of any government 
the self-denial and energy necessary to give his councila efficiency. The 
little gratifications of a philosophical retkement were his favourite pur- 
suit, and had produoad ao lauch M iacayt ih U i t y of aaBoyanoe from trivial 
ciicumrtanooBi aa to ha?o diaqoaUfiod htea, im a graat dUgrea^ ibr ih« 
lOQghar dutiaaof poblio lifo. Henoe it wa« hia paliey, at thia h. 
to aiaiat the king to the utmost of his power by his advice, but to abataia 
from exposing himself among those shoals and quicksands thni^ which 
he clearly saw the vessel of the state would soon have to pass. It waa 
well for Enp^land that it included men whose ])HtTiotism. If not quite so 
pure, was certainly of a more muily and generous temperaiDeBt than 
that of sir William Temple. 

The substance of his advice was, that Charles should endeavour to 
oal] off iho attaation of the patxioCa ham their new measures, by sur- 
rounding himaelf with new men i« whom hodi tho irarliamaiir and the 
country might pkee canfidence. Tho leaiilt waa the IbnnatioB of o aevr 
privy council, oonaisting of thirty persons, the one half of whioh woe 
composed of persons already in office, the other of new »a% cldMr ao- 
Iccted from the ranks of the oppopition,or otherwise persona ^chaimoler 
previously unconnected with the court. This list includes the namaaof 
lords Hollis, Russell, and Cavendish, with those of Ernley, Sevmour 
and Powle, all effective persons in the popular partv. The earl of Esscx 
who was called to the oflSce of treasurer, was also of that party, though 
tho son of lord CapeS^ who anilond death as a royalist in 1649. Tiie 
earl of Snndevland, whoae oondoct towaid 0anby had aflbrded equal 
pioof of his^ditplidty and capacity, waa naaod to the offioaof aaoeUry 
of state. With thaae persons sir George SaviUe, hatter known aa the 
marcpiig of Halifax, was united. The duke of York ngaidad Hali^ 
aud Essex as persons " who did not love monarchy, as it eriata in Ea^ 
land ;" but their republican tendencies were not of a nature to loeiat 
the influence of circumPtmiccs. Men of flexible principles often go with 
the stream, even while holding it in utter contempt, when Ihcy hapi>cn to 
have learnt by some d^ree of experience the cost and vanity inseparable 
from opposing it However anzioaa such persons may be that men 
ahottld live hko phihMopheia, if they &id, after some trial, that lUo 
maaa ahout them are bent on a diieient eottiae, th^ not mifrequemly: 
learn to content themaehea wifli making uae of human natuie after tKe 
fashion tbatnwyhappentohemoatacoovdantwithitohumour. Haliikx 



Vtt dwtimgllMlMd by MfifMd Oip«city, bj brillknt wit, and by a gaiety of 
ttnper tlwayi disposing lum to MoeM; and thelaw oleooduct impoaed 
by thaae pw y tw i twa waa much atiopger Uum any tbat liad been aiy- 
geated to hiaa by bia abitract thaoriaa on the qiwatkm of goyeinmenl. 
Shaftesbury, o/Mtn/rf to tha ad?iee of Templa» waa mada pieaident of 
the council.* 

Little of the effect expected from this coalition ministry was produccil 
by it. Soon after its formation the commims came to a unanimous 
vole, declaring " that the duke of York being a papibL, and the li opes 
of his coming a& such to the crown, have given the greatest counlenaucc 
and encoiwageEpeat to the present designs and conspiracies of the papists 
agatnat tbe king and tha piotealant laligion.'* Wiih thia reaolution 
tbe krda oonomiad, only adding, tbat the fact of the duke of York 
being a catholic bad aAadebiaa **UBwiUin^' the occaiion of the plot 
This declaratioD bore the appearance of a pseUminary step to tlic 
formal exduaion of the duke from dl^ aueoaanoij^ ; and Charles de- 
termined to anticipate that probable course by announcing to the par- 
liament some important concessions which he was prepared to make 
in i)rosj)ccL of the danger so nuicli a}>prchcn'lc(l. Tlic lord chancellor 
Was instructed to say, that uo circumstauccs could induce his ma- 
jesty '* to alter the descent of the crown in the right line but that, 
to phoe. tiia pwteatant reUgiNi ca the auvaat fimndation, the king 
contanlad '*to dioinacnbe the antbonly of a popiab aucceiaor in 
tbaia oaaaa fidhwring. iwt, tbat cave be taken that all ecdeMaetical 
promotums in the gift of the crown may be conferred in luch a manner 
aa to ensure that the incumbents may alwaya be of the moat puMia and 
learned protcstants, so that no popish successor may have any power pr 
control over such presentations ; — secondly, in reference to the state, 
that no papist may sit in either house of parliament, as already pro- 
vided ; that on tlic death of the king the parliament then bitting, or the 
parliament which last sat, shall continue indissoluble for a competent 
time ; that the tHi laws, excluding all papiata fimm j^bcea of. truat, be 
continued; and that no laodi^ or dbeimcf the privy council, no judgea 
of the conmott law or in diaaoeiy« ahaU at any time during the rdgn of 
a pO|nab auccessor be put in or displaced but by the authority of par- 
liunent, and that care also be taken that none but sincere protestants 
my be justices of the peace ; — thirdly, in reference to the military, the 
king is willing that no lord-licutenant, nor deputy-lieutenant, nor officer 
in the navy shall be put in or removed except by the authority of par- 
liament." The chancellor concluded by saying, that if there were afty 
^tl\^ point concerning which his majesty might further satisfy his subjects 
on tliis matter, short of disturbing tlie sncceaaion, he waa ready so to dob 
t The report of tboM toy material c onc e ia kma filled the duke of York 

" " VTem|l^t Wovfa» 1479,480. Balpb, l-l^aT— 439. 
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with movtification and alann; but their general effect was inch as 
Charles appears to have expected. They seemed to bespeak his own 
solicitude for peace, and to entitle him to the praise of moderation, while 
they would tend to produce just the opposite impression with regard lo 
the conduct of the enemies of the duke, should they resolve ou taking 
the extreme ground against him. But that ground they did take. The 
memorable Eidwioa BUI* now introducedy dedtred, that ** the prieits 
and ageiiU of the pope had traitioioaBly Mdneed Jamei duke of York to 
the oommmiion of the chntdi of <Rome; aed had induced him to qilcr 
into several negotiations with the pope, his cardinals and nancioii tor 
promoting tlie Romish church and interest ; and by his means and pro* 
curcment had advanced the ]>ower and greatness of the French king, to 
the manifest hazard of these kincfdoms : and as the descent of the crowns 
of these kingdoms to a catholic might enable the udlierents of the papacy 
to accomplish their evil designs, it was proposed to enact — that the duke 
ahould he rendered incapable of inheriting the erowna of Ei^and, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; that the future poMeBsor of the aaid crowns shoold 
he the next in succession, in die same muiner aa if the duke mm dead; 
that til acta of aovereignty performed by the said duke should hepuniih* 
able as treason ; that the penally of that otTence ahould be incurred bj 
his return into these dominions, and by nil ])cr8ons who should endeavour 
by correspondence or otherwise to bring inni to the throne." This bill 
was read a second time, and passed into a committee of the house by a 
majority uf two hundred and seven against one hundred and twenty- 
eight*. 

*' The right ^of cjcduding an unworthy heir from the auooession was 
supported not only by the plain and fundamental principles of cifil 
society, which establish the interests of the people lo be the paramount 

object of political institutions, but by thote c/S the English coostitntion. 
It had always been the better opinion among lawyers, that the rdgning 
king, with consent of parliament, was competent to make any changes 
in the inheritance of the crown ; and this, Ijcsidcs the Acts passed under 
Henry VIII., empowering him \o iinme bis successor, was expressly en- 
acted, with heavy penalties agumst such as should contradict it, in the 
ihurteenth of Elisabeth. The contrary doctrine, indeed, if pressed to its 
legitimate consequences, would have shaken all the statutes that limit 
the prerogative; since, if the analogy of entails in private mheritsuoes 
were to be resorted to, and the existing legislatuie should be soppoaed 
incompetent to alter the hne of succession, they could aa little impair as 
they could alienate the indefeasible rights of the heir; nor could he be 
botind by restrictions to which he had never given his assent. It seemed 
strange to maintain that the parliament couM reduce a khig of England 
to tlie condition of a doge of Venice, by siiackling and taking away his 
authority, and yet could not divcet him of a title which they could render 

* I'arU Uitt., iv. 1125— 1148. 
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littio better than a mockerj. Thoae aeeordingly who disputed the le(^r« 
litire oiDiripoteiioe of paiHunent did not hctitite to aaaeit that tlatatei 
infrbging' on the prengetiTe woe null of themaelTei. Witfi the court 
lavyerB conspired the clergy, who pretended then mttters of high {xilicy 
and constitutional law to be i^thin their province ; and, with hardly an 
exception, took a zealous part against the exclusion. It was indeed a 
measure repugnant to the common prejudices of mankind ; who, without 
entering on the abstract competency of parliament, are naturally accus- 
tometl in an hereditary monarchy to consider the next heir as ]M)8se88cd 
of a right, which, except through Decessity, or notorious criminality, can- 
not be justly difeated. The mere prafeirion of a religion diifeient from 
the catabludied does not seem, abatiaetedly considered, an adequate 
ground for unsettling the regular cider of inheritance* Yet such was 
the narrow bigobrj of the sixteenth and serenteenth oentories, which 
died away almost entirety among ptotestants in the next, that even the 
trifling differences between Lutherans and Calviniets, had frequently led 
to alternate ]>ersecution3 in the German states, as a prince of one or 
the other denomination happened to as?ume the government. |Thc 
Komisli religion, in particular, was in that age of so restless and malig- 
nant a character, that unless the power of the crowni should Ik: far more 
strictly limited than had hitherto been the case, there must be a very 
serious danger from any sorereign of that ftith; and the letters of Cole- 
msn, aa well as other eridences, made it manifest that the duke of York , 
was engaged in a scheme of general conversion, which* from his srbitraiy^ 
temper, and the impossibility of succeeding by fair means, it was just to • 
apprehend must involve the Buhversion of all civil liberty. Still this was 
not distinctly perceived by persons at a distance from the scene, imbued, 
as most of the gentry were, with the principles of the old cavaliers, and 
those wliich the church had inculcated. The king, though hated by the 
dissenters, retained the affec^ous of that party, who forgave the vices 
they deplored, to- his fathoms memory and his personal affitbili^. ft 
appeared harsh and disloyal to force Ids consent to the exclusion of a 
brother in whom he saw no crime, and to afoid which he ofleicd every 
possible expedient. There will always be lound in the people of England 
a strong unwillingness to force the reluctance of their sovereign — a la- 
tent feelint:; of which parties in the heat of their triumphs arc seldom 
aware, because it docs not display itself until the moment of reaction. 
And although, in the less settled times before the revolution, this personal 
loyalty was highly dangerous, and may still, no doubt, sometimes break 
out 80 as to frustrate objects of high import to the public weal, it is on 
the whole a sslutary temper for the conservation of the monarchy, which 
may require such a barrier against the enc ft ach m e n ta of ftctions, and 
the,fervid passions of the multitude*.'* 
Charles spoke of this bill as^** rilhunous,^ and declared that nothing 
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should induce lim to give to it any Mtt ef appxonkl It tnnt mto eoai- 
nittoe in tbe eonuMHit on the twait;f-fint of Mey; on the twenty-oiith 
the }aa§ praragued the povBaBMOt, which he afterwards disaol^ by 
procUunatkm. In his address at the prorogation, the principal reaaon 
MBgned for that proceeding refened to *^difference8 between the two 
llOVMSi*' from which very ill effects were apprehended. 

These diflferences had respect partly to the forms of i)roccedin<j; in the 
The Habeas impeachment of Danby, and partly to certain amciidments 
Corpus Bill, of the lords intr<Kiuced into the famous Habeas Corpus Bill. 
Several angry coofcreuces took place in relation to that bill. Much at^ 
t?ntioa haA heea baatowed upon it both in the picaeat and the pveeadiag 
parliamenta andthengb by somceaa the neaaoreioK whichthecommeiie 
had ooDtewiad, the diape in whieb it obtained the loyal aaaent on the 
day of the pmragation led it in possession of many truly valuable pmnri- 
aioos. It was enacted, that all sheri&, goalers, painisters, or others, whoB 
served with a writ of Hahcas Corpus," shoidd ohcy it within three days, 
by presenting the person therein named to the court or judge, by whom 
the said writ was granted; and before hira to certify the true causes of 
the detention of the person so presented, on the penalty of one hundred 
pounds for the ftrst default, and of two hundred, and forfeiture of office, 
for the second. It was further enacted that the same p ana lt i ea ahouU be 
ineonod by xeftupg the priMuec a true eopy of the wanrant of commit- 
ment for more than lix houra ftem the time of hie dema n d in g it; that 
the jodge, who, either in term time or vacation, should refuse a prisoner 
bia Habeas Corpus, on application, should fililail to the aaid prisoner the 
sum of five hundred pounds ; that no prisoner, once cnlnrcred by order of 
court, tihould be re-commiUed fur the same ofTencc; and that no subject 
should be any longer liable to illegal imprisonment in prisons beyond 
the seas. The passing of this bill was the great service rendered to 
Eugliahmen by the third parliamont under CharUa the Seeond *. 

These paoceedinga belong to the y«ar M9. Our hnt mention of 
Affairsof Scot. '^^^'■^ ^ Scotkod lolatod to the eatabfiahmont of epiaeo- 
Uud— the BUI pacy in thai kingdom in 1662. That act of the Scottiah 
of iDclcmuity. pi^jiianient was followed by another bearing the name of 
an act of indemnity aud oblivion, but which, from its artful construction^ 
was regarded by Middleton and his associates as likely to afford them 
ample nu aus of graiifying their avarice and revenge. The power which 
they solicited \vu» merely such as might enable them to exchide a few 
obnoxious persons from public trusts, bui it was uu sooner obtained tliau 
a multitude of penona ioand themaalf aa obliged to eompound, in largo 
enma, lor their alleged eftaoea dviipg the late tnmblea. Beeide ^ 
m«e oonaiderable d^inqucnta^ aaoat of whom oompounded in aeoet, a 
liat of mne humbed waa leporled to thepailiamant> wlmae inea aneimted 

* Ralph, i. 450, iil. 
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to di^lf-fif e thouMoid fflndk The most woffUaM ftnrBtinint lemd 
M tbe ground of these pn)eeedingi> and the power to refiito tbm wu 
JoMWn to lie of no avail. 

Middleton had succeeded in removing the duke of Argyle from the 
path of his ambition, but had experience<i the nmrtifi- Trial of Loid 
cation of seeing the titles and estuiis of that noUleniau Lofo- 
dtt..ceud to hift son, lord Lorn. It hapi>eue(l about tltis time that a 
latter was vtittaB hf Lm to a fiiaodL ta which he spoke of liaving 
gamad tha firiaaWp of ClaneiidoBy and iatiBUtod hia axpaolatMa 
<bat U would aoon ha m kia powar to eavnteraot and eipoaa the iu- 
qsilaus policy of Middleloii and hia partiaana. Hia letter eane to the 
hands of Middlaloa. It was deaoribed as «a attempt to defame the ler* 
vants of the crown : as such it came under the Scotch law of lecma^ 
making^ and exposed the ofi'euder to the penalties of sedition. Lomwaa 
placed at the bar of the Scottish parliament, iii» enemies were his judges, 
and he was condemned to die ; but it had been provided that no capital sen- 
ieuce should be executed by the representative of the sovereign in Scot- 
land without the royal warrant for that piirpoae, and Charles, displeased 
with the aereriiy thua abowa toward % yoong nobkman* who had atwaya 
aeqoitlad hinaelf aa a loyal aubjeati granted him a pardon. 

ion owed hia U(e, in great part, to the influence of Lauderda)e> be- 
tween whom and Middleton the greatest jeahniay subsisted. The artifice 
and injustice betrayed by Middleton in his attempts to free himself from 
so dangerous a rival hastened his fall. In Scotland, as well as in Eng- 
land, the nonconforiuisl clergy were numerous, and Middleton had been 
led to conclude that it would he possible to recommend himself mofel etlect- 
ually to Clarendon and tiie court, by treating that cUh!> of persons with 
great severity. But hia meaaures proved to be as impolitic as they were 
craaL The clergy wato b a ni a b ed to the di aia m ea of twenty milea from their 
fainerpariahea,and warenottoeoinewilianaiMnultootfBdinborgh, or 
ofanyartbadral, nnrwilbni three mike of any royal boreagh ; and the 
people were prohibited, under severe ptaaltMa, ftom contributing io 
their aa^|^- The inhumanity of these measures rendered Middleton 
odious in Scotland, while the indiscretion whioh aitttoded the exooation 
of them made him contem})tible at court. 

In 1663, Middleton, as nniuBter of Scotland, was succeeded by Lauder- 
dale; but the people, who hailed the change u beueUt, Middlftooane- 
aoon found that their exaltetioa bid been ptoBiatttie. «esM 1^ 
LaMdardala waa prepared to aacrifiee principle aad b»- 
maaity to aay ettaal for the aaka of powe^ To gietify the piektea he 
eoaaeated to reader the kwa agaiart noaeoafmity, iir many reapeeta, 
more severe ; and that the king might be made aware of the importance 
of Scotland should it be deemed expedient to attempt the introduction of 
aa arbitrary government into lUigland, the new amuster ^paated_of heiog 
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able to place an army of twenty thousand men at the di&pusal of his 
sovereign. 

In 1664, fhe perlittnent being dissolved, a court of eedeBtaetical com- 
CoaitofEode* mission moved firom place to place over the country, difiua- 
•iatUeal eon- ing terror vberever it came. Sharp, the evil geniua of 
mission. Scotland at this period, was the parent of this commission, 
which consisted of nine prelates, and of a certain number of lay function- 
aries. Its principles of proceeding betrayed n contempt of law and 
justice to which it is not easy to find a parallel except in the his- 
tory of the Inquisition. The slightest expression of the pc^pular feeling 
was magnified into a formidable conspiracy against the church and state ; 
the prisons were crowded with victims; the most minous penalties were 
imposed; and so nseless was evidence or defence, that mnltitudes of inno- 
cent persona anflfered theauelvea to be outlawed rather than iall into the 
hands of a tribunal which seemed to exist but for the purpose of giinng 
fuU play to the worst passions of human nature. At length, the lay com- 
missioners began to blush for the conduct of the ministers of religion, 
and by gradually withdrawing from the sittings of the court they put an 
end to its existence in the second year from its formation. 

Unhappily, the goading 6pprcssions of the ecclesiastical commission 
MiliUry ty- court were succeeded by the less endurable tyranny of 
nimy* eoldiery. The military spread themsdvea over the 

west of Scotland, 'and were quartered everywhere upon the peraons 
oonvicted of abaenting themselves from their parish church. The 
exactions, the insolence, and the manifiild oppreaaiona, which were thus 
aeut home to the hearths of obnoxioua pftsons, were such as could 
not be long continued without producing insurrection, or completely 
crushing the party subject to them. The fines Avhicli Middleton had 
levied upon alleged delinquents a little before liis removal from 
office, were now exacted with the greatest rigour for the purpose of 
making additions to the military force; and to make room for the 
large class whose indigence left them exposed to no other form of 
punishment, multitadea who had been committed to priaon by the late 
ecclesiastical commission were sent aa conviets to Barbadoes. 

When this course had been pursued between 'two and three years. 

Insurrection— a partial insurrection broke out. It originated, as frequently 

the insui^eats happens in such cases, in local acculent, and was markcfl, to 
defeated at . , i ^ r ^ 

Peutland— its close, by an aijsence of the concert necessary to success, 
executions. The numbers of the insurgents never exceeded two thousand, 
and the fears which thcii early successes diffused, were allayed by their 
memorable defeat on the Pcntland hills. Military tyranny was then 
followed by military execntums. The bishops, particnlariy Sharp, and 
Burnet tlie archbishop of Glasgow, reproved tardy humanity of their 
Older, and of t|ie nuUtary oflicen. Twenty of the prisoners^ taken at 
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Pcatland Vere exccuted at Edinburgh, and thirty-five before their own 
doors in other parts of the countr}'. Many were put to the torture to dis- 
cover the secrets of an enterprise whicli owed its oris^^in to an accident 
fallintr lilvc ii spark on tlie preparid temper of the people. The court 
at length scut an order to put an end to these sunguinary proceedings ; 
but Sharp and Burnet withheld the document until they had numbered 
Maccail, a young preaehir of great reputation among t^ cofoianten, 
with their victina. Maccaal waa pat to the tortuie; the inatniment 
employed waa the boot» which waa of iron, and waa made to craah the 
leg by meana of wedges. The prisoner sustained 'the barbarous pressxirc 
until the bone waa broken ; and when led to the scaffold he exclaimed, 
with tlie enthusiasm which had often produced its powerful eifect upon his 
followers, " Farewell, thou sun and moon ! the world and all its delights, 
farewell ! Welcome God my Father ! welcome Christ my Redeemer, 
welcome glory and eternal life ! welcome death I" The utterance of 
these scntimentB, with the aid of a line voice, and jmuch natural dig> 
nity of manner, is] said to have called forth teara from all who heard 
them.* 

But eren now the cup waa not ftill. Dalsiel and Drammond, in 
whom the chief military command was vested, exceeded in their acreritiea 
those who had preceded them. They intro<luced military execution 

into the west, and in a temper to he expected from men who are de- 
scribed as of a brutal character, inured to cruelty in the service of 
Russia. " Sonic were put to the sword, or executed on the highway 
without a trial ; others were tortured with lighted matches fastened to 
their fingers, to extort coufession ; and among the atrocities imputed to 
Dalsiel, a eon waa executed becauae he reiuaed to diaoover hia fhther; a 
woman acceaaory to the cwape of her hnaband waa tortured to dealh. 
The loldiera were indulged in every apecica of exceaa. Rapea* mbheriea, 
and muidera were committed with impunity, and the prisoners arrested 
on Buqpicion were stripped and thruatinto crowded, contracted, and un- 
wholesome gaols. Instead of penaltiea, a sufficient numbt r of soldiers 
were quartered on recusants to ruin or eai ihem up m u single nighU 
The clergy, instead of interceding for the pe()i>le, abcttrd the crimes of 
the military, with whom they associated, aided or directed ihcir violence, 
connived at their escapes, and, auudst calamities productive of a tran- 
aient conformity, rejoiced at the golden age which the church enjoyed. 
The weatem oountiea were auhjeet for aeven mcntha to every spedea of 
military outrage^ till the appearance of the Butdt fleet in the Forth re- 
called the troops to the protection of the coaaf't 

While the conduct of the military and of the clergy waa characterized 
by 80 much tyranny and crudty, it will not be supposed Arbitrary msx- 
that the courts of justice were kept pure. It was one of inns of tlie gi^ 
the most ancient and unquestionable provisions of the law 
of Scotland that no party should be condemned in liis absence, or be 
* Burnet, i. 236. t Laing, iii 22— 41. ibid, 42, 
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dteprimdliy««tkwry<irm legal trial «i luf a^fi^^ BttI 
UMt Uie praperty of theHMMaptleDtMnqm^ 

eMftped the hands of their perBecutors, might be seized, Ate oflkera of 
atftte prevailed upon the judges to deolan tbtt tiie' justiciary court might 
proceed to try and cotidemn all traitorous persons who refused to make 
their appearance, lii this manner one of the most valuable Bccurities 
of Scottish law^Nv as abolished, and by this means the estate of fifty-five 
geullemen passed mto the liaads of Dalziel and Drummond, and of the 
memboni of the administration, the sufferers being sentenced to be eze- 
ettled wbenevcr they AuM be apprehended. In oider^tlMit the power ef 
the gofeniMDt fldf^ be augmented^t'pleasure, «nd made to embtace, 
as oeeaaioK aug^ teaad, itent aay^ztent ef aeverity, it ivas agreed 
that the ttatnte iBO|>osing the oathof anprauiaiey, and lequintig an abjur- 
ation of the covenanti aboidd eot include any apedfied penalty, but thaiti in 
this case, as in some others of no less' importance, the.fom atid meaiure 
of punishment should be left to the discretion of the ministers of the 
crown. The effect of this arbitrary policy was to expose offenders to 
the fear of every sort of oppression. The punishment usually inflicted 
in audi eaaea was servitude in the West^^lndian plantations, which gene- 
rally proved « lingering deatb. 

AAer llie fidt ef CbMBdon, and Ae diaialMaa iMae ef 
Th« ganm- thasovcnuMnt of Scotland became nndi Wm nttoAenint, and 
ment becomes in cifil aiSuH waa eoodncHed iriA nmch mora equity and 
less rigorous, .^^^gj,,^ England the gofieramettt of Clarendon, ireatt- 
ened and disgraced by its severities and mismanagement, bad come to its 
close, and a tone'of conciliation beg;an to pervade tbe councils of both 
kingdoms. Multitudes of the most conpcicntious and devout per?<ms in 
England and Scotland had been driven by persecution from an excess 
of loyalty to the verge of rebellion, and this, joined with ,thc prevailing 
diaeonlant eocaaionad by the generarvices of the administration, seemed 
to eipoae the wbole ftbiio of iSkt atatelto Imminent^ hazaid. In 
Soedand, ibe two anshiNilMpa» Shaip andBui^ 
epiaoopal dvtica, and eonmanded to abatain ftom meddling with atate 
matten; a g^eneral pledge, not to be a party to any violatkm of die pnV 
lie peace, was substituted for the oatlrt of abjuration and supremacy ; and* 
a formal aitcnipt was made to adjust the worship and polity of the 
church so as to include presbyterians and episcopalians, without any 
greater surrender on either aide than it might be reasonable to expect 
from both. 

The more obnosiona parta of , the English liturgj' had not been gene- 
Attempt at iatty«BfooediBSeolland,andifae great point to be obtained 
comprehMMM waa> Ae adtnowled^DMntof cpwcopacy in any form on the 
uKiuigeace. part of the pfeabyt<w«.. m Wabq* phiniaed them- 
selves thatjhe alighteet admiaiion of Oieir anthotity by one generatioD 
wouMpiqEiamth^vay^lliMealiibM^^ But liw 
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caution with which this snare was laid on the one side was not greater 
than that with which it was guarded against on the other. Had such a 
halt been held out in 1660, it would probably have succeeded, but the 
conduct of the prelates since that time had been such as to deprive them 
of all prospect of support in Scotland, except by means of the sword. 

An attempt was at the same time made to soflen the existing asperi- 
ties by extending some indulgence to the ejected clergy.* About forty 
of that number accepted livings from the civil power, and for a time 
attracted large congregations to their'churches. But the great majo- 
rity who refused to conform soon began to declaim in their religious 
meetings against their sclf-sccking brethren, who, for the sake of a 
living, had descended to become the tools of the magistrate in the place of 
being rulers of the church ; and the popularity of the conformists proved 
to be of short duration, and their numbers inconsiderable. * 

This milder administration lasted about three years. But toward the 

close of 1 669 the government began to resume much of its Chancre in the 

former temper. Lauderdale became the husband of the policy of La»*- 

-U. 1 1-1 oerdale— his 

countess of Dysart, a most dangerous woman, who acquired severities and 

a complete ascendancy over him. To gratify her resent- extortions, 
ments, he removed sir Robert Murray, one of the most accomplished and 
upright men that Scotland had produced, from the highly responsible 
office of justice-clerk. The people looked on that proceeding with much 
regret and suspicion. But the object of the measure soon became appa- 
rent. I^uderdale, afler much efBort, had succeeded in obtaining a place 
in the cabal administration ; and in the hope of commending himself 
effectually to the favour of the king, and of his advisers, he procured the 
passing of two acts in the Scottish'parliament which promised to place the 
affairs both of church and state in that kingdom more than ever at the dis- 
posal of the crown. The first of these acts declared the external govern- 
ment of the church to be an inherent right of the crown, and gave to the 
decisions of the Bovereign concerning all ecclesiastical matters, meetings, 
and persons, when recorded and ]niblished by the privy council, the force 
of laws. Tins was at the moment when the secret treaty with France, 
designed to overthrow the protcstant religion rn Great Britain, was in 
progress, and when the expectation of its success was the most sanguine. 
With this first act was a second, which established an army of twenty- 
two thousand men in Scothind, emi>owcred to march, under the direction of 
the pri\7 council of that kingdom, to any part of the British dominions, 
as the honour or safety of the king might require. 

Tlic most dangerous members of the cabal were not insensible to the 
services of Lauderdale in these particulars ; but happily the country party 
in England were not less alive to the tendency and object of this policy. 
At the same time, the laws against conventicles, particularly against 
those held in the fields, and which were become the most common, were 
rciulcred more severe. The penalties iucurrcdj^by a ficld-preacher were 
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ten of which they oomplabcd were left to be dealt with as should appear 
best to the parliament. It was now the depth of winter, and the seve- 
Tity of the season had destroyed a third of the sheep and cattle; bat 

Hamilton, aiul his colleague, the earl of Tweedale, hastened back with 
their welcome tidings to Edinburgh. Soon after their arrival the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon them became manifest. The par- 
liament was assembled, l)ut only tu be immediately adjourned, and 
afterwards dissolved by letters from the kln^. This proceeding excited 
great indignation. Hamilton and Tweedale i)rayefi to be again heard 
by the king; and Charles replied that he was willing to receive any 
communication from the dissatisfied in writing; but so comprehensive 
were the tyrannical provisions of the Scotch law of leoiing-making^ and 
so strong was the conviction of Hamilton and his fnends that the 
gf)vcrnment was disposed to put those provisions into the fullest reqni- 
silion against them, that no man could venture to attach his name to any 
written statement of the public grievance?. In the English jiarliamoit, 
the leaders of the opposition were engaged in the prosecution of Lauder- 
dale, along with the principal mcmbeisof the cabnl ; and in Scotland, the 
general feeling, expreesed in u multitude of anonymous publieationa, 
called loudly for the removal of the duke from ollice. But Charles 
looked to Lauderdale, and to the army under his command in Scotland, 
as his msin strength/ in the diance of any formidable rupture with 
hia sobjecta in England; and, in the end, the misguided monarch .suc- 
ceeded not only in confirming tlie duke in his ofTices, but in removing 
Hamilton, and some other opponents of the obnoxious minister, from 
their places in the council.* 

The ofiprcssions of the past were in consequence renewed, and in 

somu res|)ects exceeded. By meddling in a private cause « . 

between the earls of Dnmferline and Callender, Lauder- 
dale provoked an appeal oa the side ot the injured party from a deci- 
sion of the court of sesaion to the authority of pailiament; and by 
resenting this proceeding, which, though somewhat unuaual, was strictly 
legal, he airaycd the great majority of the bar against him. The refrac- 
tory advocates were threatened, harassed, and persecuted in various 
ways; but at length, by the appearance of yielding to a compromise, 
became in effect the victors. f The people of Edinburgh were a special 
object of jealousy. The city was denied the right of electing its own 
magistrates, and phiccd in the hnuds nf one Ramsey, a tool of ilic duke's, 
as provost. I Nobles and gentlenu'ii, known as the opponents of the mi- 
nister, were driven from their honiea one attcr another, and their resi- 
dences converted at pleasure into garrisons fur the suppression of cur.- 

* ^'ooilion-, i. 310—370. and .\pp. Ul~147 .146'362. Macksnsie, 189— 103| 
212— 2fi7. Btiriiet, ii. 19—22. 32—37,44—47. 
f Mackenzie, 2fi7— 272, 274— SIO. BanMt, i. 47, 48. 
i Maduiwie, 310, H ttf* 
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of conventicles, ventured to suggest, that, so long as the persons froqucnt- 
ing such assemblies continued to meet and separate peaceably, the best 
Hkethod of dealing with the alleged evil would probably be to leave it to 
its course. This display of patriotic firmness aud of political wis- 
dom wai interpreted ae an eet of rebellion. The weit of Sootlondt 
duragh without the ilightett eppeafance of disorder, waa dedaied to be 
in a state of open revolt; and, at the command of the king, a large body 
of English soldiers marched upon the devoted country; forces from Ire- 
land landed, at the same time, on different points ; and an army of six 
thousand Highlanders spread themselves, in the temper of a rude ban- 
ditti, over the fiiirest ])ortion of the kingdom. Those who still refused 
to enter into the proponed "bonds," were everywhere jjlundcrcd and 
iiiaiiltcd. All men mW that the object of the government was to goad 
ihcni into acts of violence, in order that their chains might be fastened' 
upon them with some show of justice, and every one seemed to task 
his powers of endurance to the utmost, in the hope of defeating thb piti* 
leas device of the oppressor. Not only were these wrongs inflicted, all 
complaint under them was prohibited.* 

It was in violation of this prohibition that a body of the Scottish nobi- 
lity and gentry repnircd to the court of England, resolved R^ipoMtnmet 
that the condition of their bleeding country should be known — its imrtiid 
in that quarter. In the mean while the pojuilar partv in 
England t^poke of the mcui-urcs adopted in Scotland as those which, if 
imchecked, would of course be meted out ui due time to England. In 
England, exclaimed Shafteabury, popery is the intended harbinger of 
alavery ; in Scotland, slavery ia meant to prepare the way for popery. 
At length the complaints from Scotland, strengthened by more alarming 
appearancea in England, so iar prevailed, that Charles issued orders fat 
tlu' rccal of the English and Irish r( iriments ; the Highlanders returned, 
laden with spoil, to their native hills ; and the recent measures were 
auspended. 

The nobles and gentlemen {mm Scotland having laid their complaints 
before ll)e king, l)a!il)v and tlie Duke of York laboured to defend the 
conduct of Laudenliile. Jn conclusion, the nobles were required to 
state their grievances in writing. This they professed themselves will- 
ing to do, but prayed for a promise of indemnity against the law of 
leasing-making, abould their language admit of being interpreted as 
containing matter of aocuaation against any member of his mi^esty'a 
privy council. This reasonable demand was not complied with, and the 
refusal sufficed to make these injured persons fully sensible of the snare 
which had been laid for them. Their declining, in these circumstancesi 
to sign a statement of their grievances, was set forth by the king as evi- 
dence that their matters of compiaiut were too trivial to admit of their 

* Woodrow, L 438— 4A0. Burnet, it. 195*138. 
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bong eommitted to writing; and in a letter dated the next day, Charles 
expressed his unqualified approval of all that had been done hy LAuder- 
dale and his coadjutors. In the mean while the duke, availing himself 
of the absence of his opponents from Scotland, assembled a parliament 
in Edinburgh, which, by dint of treachery, threatenings, and bribe*, 
proved bubservieut in all respects to his wishes. Five thousand addi- 
tional troops wen qoartered on the people. In the weit and toQih the 
aoldiery converted private houaea into gamwmf , or roamed at laige in 
■earch of conventicles, committing violence of every description with 
impunity. New functionaries, of the most arbitrary temper, were 
appointed to secure a more rigorous enforcement of the laws, and were 
stimulated in the exercise of their authority by the iiromise of half the 
amount (. xacted us fines. Thus, in the affairs of Scotland at that time, 
as in all similar proceedings, each step in the pn)gress of tyranny in- 
creased the resentment of its victims ; and the growing disaiTecliou of the 
people was appealed to as demanding a constantly growing severity on 
the part of the g own ment* 

Thia suoceiaion of meaaurca had produced their natural effect, irritathig 
Murder of ^ pcoplc ahuoat to TOadnees, when a memorable act of 
Archl»i8hon violence occurred, which placed the oppveeaora and the 
<*PP'****^ ^^"^ issue. It has appeared thnt 

Sharp, who deserted his presbyterian brethren at the 
restoration, and who was afterwards raised to the archbishopric of St. 
Andrew's, became clmrgeablc, from the time of his apo^tncy, with innu- 
merable acts of perfidy and cruelty tow ards his former friends. He was 
a person of some capacity and acquirement, decent in his manners, and 
of great activity ; but vain, treacherous, and revengeAil, alternately the 
dave and ibe tyrant, according to the promptingi of his eelfiah and end 
paasiotts. He had done more than any other man towards rendering 
his country one of the moat injured and unhappy in the history of 
modem Europe. It happened at this juncture that one Carmichael, a 
commissioner of the archbishop's, had made himself exccedhjgly odious 
among the people of Fife, by hi.s cruellies toward them on the charge of 
frequenting conventicles. Women, children, and servants, it is said, 
were put to the torture by his orders, that they might be compelled to 
make known die coneeabnent of their huebandto, paientey and roastera. 
Nine intercommuned persons, whose apprehentton was aought by audi' 
meansy met in their place of aeency> and resolved to avenge themselvea 
on Carmichael by seizing hia person, and possibly putting him to death. 
Search wae made for him near Magna Moor, a few milea diatant from 

* Sir George Mackenxie, Lord Advocate of Scotland, had a different method of 
looking at this matter. " Thus," he writes, '*tlMM Tanntics wronged their country, 
sot 00I7 in breaking the good old laws, but in occastonitifj tlic makint: nf too <pvt're 
Mir siacntet" I Uictory of Scodaiul, 190. Burnet, ii. 13a— 141. Woodrow, i. 
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St. Andrew*8, but in vain ; and the fugitives were in the net of separating, 
when information readied them that the archbishop himself was ap- 
proaching. By thc?i! injured and misguided men, the coming of the 
prelate ut buch a moment was interpreted as a call from heaven to exe- 
cute judgna-nt on the great delinquent, in the place of the commissioner. 
For this purpose they commcDoed their attwk upon the chariot in die 
most detolate put of the moor. Sevenil ehote were fired into it without 
effect. They then forced open the door, and dragged the object of their 
raentment forth from the arms of his daughter to the ground. They 
reminded their tremUiog victim of the falsehood, perjury, and blood 
to he laid to his account ; and, declaring they had no private ends to be 
answered hy his death, but those of public justice (»nly, they plunged 
their weapons into his body, heedless of the ecrcams and entreaties of 
his danifhter, and left him a corpse in the highway. No person, we pre- 
sume, will attempt to justify this deed. Its eiicct on posterity has been 
to awaken sympathy in favour of a man who would otherwise have been 
regarded, by every just and humane mind, with an almost unmixed 
feeling of diagoat* 

In Scotland the immediata effect of this transaction wm « prdhibi- 
tion of the use of arms, and a proclamation which de- 
clared all armed conventicles treasonable. Graham of Ann hill — in* 
ClavcrhouBC, afterwards Viscount Dundee, attacked n ^urrection. 
meeting of tliat dei^criptiou at Jjoudtin-hill not many days after the 

* Woodrow, ii. 28—33. Burnet, ii. 231—232. Uind Jet Loom, 153. Some years 
liefore tbA* event, one Mitohelt had shot at (he andibishop. No means were 

found of rfetectinjf the c'llpn't, htit the •-ii>[iici'>ri-> nf Sharp fell strongly u|miu 
him, oil account of the nriHimer in which the roan had been accustomed to look at 
him as be passed. On this suspicion Mitchell was aiipvehended, and examined by 
the a)Uncil ; nnd in the tutal want of evifii-iicp to convict him, a jtnunist! of life 
Was made to iiini. in the kind's name, hv Sharp and I^uderdale, to which the lords 
Rothes and Halton were parties, on oinditiou of his confessing the crime. Con- 
fidiug in these prumises, ilitdvell acknowledged his niiU{ but aliped that tiie 
attempt had ori^rinated in his own private feeling, ana that onepenon only, who 
was siiuc dead, liad been privy to it. Tlic prfsoner was placed in confiTiemeni :»t 
the Udm Kock, after aome conference in the council about depriving him of iiia 
bandi, or inbjectf ng him to aome inch puniahment abort of lifcii Some time after- 
wards it was rcsolve<I to prnrpiMl against him capitally, and for this ptirpose Sharp 
and Lauderdale, together with the lords Rothes and Ualton, concurred in denying 
that any promise of life had been made. The person who made the pmmisa in 
behalf of Sharp deposed that he had so done; and the records of the rnnnril con- 
tained an entry to the same effect, a copy of which was produced in c«iurt by the 
noble-minded Lockhnrt, who appeared as advocate for the accuaed. But all availed 
nothing : Lauderdale would not suffer the conncil-book to be esaminedy and nolw 
in menacing language of persons who should presume to chaige himself and hii 
Colleagiu!! with tiiegnilt of pt rjm y. Actindiiistly, on the sole gronnd of iiis own 
confession so extorted, Mitchel was condemn vd to die. Before the time for executing 
this sentence arrired, Lauderdale began to hesitate about enforcing it, in conse- 
qiiencc of some further evidence of his pcrlidy wlirrh had come to light. But 
bharp ohjicted that not to execute the sentence would be to show favour to an 
assas.sin, and to " expose his person to anyman that would attempt to murder him." 
Lauderdale yielded, and Mitchell, in conyerjuence, Kuflered death in the GrasiS Mar- 
ket at Edinburgh, "more pitied than could be imagined." Men talked anew of 
this afflur, when tbay heard «f the deed at Mi^ Jieer« Bomei, ii.139-. 
134. 
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dflftfli of Sharp; bul hii dragoom were repulsed by the undisciplined 
prowess of the covenanters, who, alarmed ])robably ns much as elated 
by their success, spread themselves rapidly over llie country as far as 
Glasgow. Of the means employed to suppress this insurrectiou, we 
shall have to speak when we return to tlie affairs of England. 

In Ireland, the first great measure consequent on the restoration WM 
Affairs of Ire- settlement, which related mainly to the adjuat- 

land* meat of questioaa in regud to property. The pioceeduig 

next in importance to that neaiure was the pesung of the act which 
gate complete aacendency to the Protestant episcopal church, to the 
equal exclusion of the Catholic on the one hand, and of the Puri- 
tan on the other. The condition of Ireland had long been such as to 
render it unavoidable that measures of thin nature should become the 
occasion of much disaffection and alarm. More than one plot to seize 
the castle of Dublin, and to force new measures upon the government, 
was detected. But, happily for Ireland, us viceroy was the opposite, 
in nearly all respects, of Lauderdale. The Dttke of Ormood iras a 
nobleman of 6xed rdigiona principles, just, generous, and humane. 
The 'coune pieaeribed to him obliged him to lay hia account with a 
large measure of hostility firom the Catholics, and from the lemaina of 
the old Puritan and republican parties ; but his vigilance and capacity 
were emj^oyed to diminish, and not to aggravate^ the evils inseparable 
from his position. 

He opposed himself strongly to a bill of the Oxford Parliament which, 
in 1665, prohibited the importation of Irish cuttle into" 
England on the plea that in the latter kingdom farni- 
tion of Irish renu had been diminishing in consequence ibr some yean 
orttM^ sad its ipj^^ lard-lieutenant, and the whole Irish people, 
made the most earnest remonstrance against this measure 
as alike impolitic and unjust. But the landed gentry in the English 
House of Commons had become so possessed with the notion that they 
were great sufferers from this cause, as to be incapable of exercising 
anything like calm consideration on the subject.* 

Sevorni years passed during which Ireland suffered greatly from this 
CDuctment.' But England did not appear to have profited by it in any 
way. At length, it began to appear that the injured party would pro- 
bably be the gainer by this proceeding. Prohibitory laws were extended 
to the wool, as well as to the cattle of Ireland ; and in this policy the 
Seota followed the example of the English. But, through the influence 
of Ormond with the king, the Irish obtained permission to retaliate on 
the ScotSf by prohibiting the importation of woollen and other articles 
from that country ; and were privileged to trade frcoK with the nations 
of the continent, whether in a state of alliunce with England or otlier- 
wiae. Xn these circumstances, Ormond began to cultivate among the 

•rari.Hi«tiv.337>33& 
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people of Iideiid, what wu then, and what, unhappily, is atin, the great 

want of that hingdom—- a greater attention to manuiactinea. Hia eflforta 
in this reapect were attended with tlic most encouraging suecess. Pro- 
visions were made fur t]>c comfortable settlement of many hundred 
artisan families, who were invited hv Orninnd from different parts of 
Englinul, from France, the Netiierlands, and other places; ami a new 
prospect seemed tu be opeumg on that lung distracted and sullt:ring 
couutry.* 

In the nudst of thta honoutable employment die duke was called to 
defend Moisdf against the accusation of hia enemies in the English 
eoort. His well-tried lo^altj, no less than his generous Ormond n. 
efforts in hehalf of Ireland, had given him a powerful 
claim on the friendship of his sovereign. But the enemies of Clarendon 
were the enemies of Ormond ; the same arts and importunity were 
resorted to in both cases; and Charles, after a feeble resistance, 
consented that the disgrace of the ex-chancellor of England abould be 
followed by that of the viceroy of Ireland. t 

Ormond was succeeded by lord Robarts, a nobleman whose integrity 
and honour disqualified him for serving the purposes of Atimiuistra- 
the cabal ministry, and who proved deficient in the ability of Lord 
necessary to sustain himself withoutthe aid of that ftction. sVr "lohn^^ 
He was soon succeeded by John Iordfiei1ce1ey,of Stratton, Berkeley, 1660 
a person in whom Buckingham expected to find much 
more subserviency, and the Catholics in both kingdoms a greater dis« 
position to favour their interest? . Tn these expectations no party was 
disn]ipointed. The Irish Catholics were divided at that time into two 
vii'lcMt i'lu tions — the remonstrants, and the anti-remonstrants ; the former 
di«o\Viiiuu; all icuiporal power in the pope, the hitter nuiintaining that 
doctrine. Of these parties the anti-remonstrants were the most power- 
ful. They persecuted thdr opponents without mercy, depriving them 
of their cures and offices, excommunicating them, and compelling them, 
at the peril of their lives, to acknowledge the disputed dogma, or to 
become exiles. Tlic ^ufforers appealed to the lord -lieutenant ; but 
Berkeley, either from fear, or in consequence of secret instructions 
received from England, refused them a hearing ; and at the same time 
added greatly to the alarm of the Protest nnts, by issuing orders which 
opened the trade of corporations to ])rofessed Catholics, and declared 
them eligible to hold conmiissions of the peace. 

Emboldened by these appearances in Ireland, and still more by the 
known dispotitioii of the duke of York, and of other persons high in 
station in England, Peter Talbot, created archbishop of Dublin by the 
pope, laid a statement of grievances from this party before the king and 
council. In this paper Talbot was empowered to say, in behalf of the 

* Carte's Ormoud, ii. 340—340. t Ibid. ii. 35G— 374. 
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great body of the IrisVCatholics, that, from the want of a just rcpresent- 
■tum of their particular claimB, their estates, in place of being the just 
awa^d of their loynlty, had passed into the hands of usurpers. The 
petitioners, accordingly, prayed, that some impartial persons should be 
appointed to hear and report their greivances, and that in the mean 
time the king would suspend all further grants of land in Ireland. The 
tendency of this petition mm to unsettle all ttiat htd bean done oa 
mattere of property in Ijhat kiDgdom. Ormotid opposed it to the utmost ; 
the seversl clssses of persons inJrdaad, isterested in tlie general qaes- 
tton, sent petitions, all praying for a continuance of the present settle- 
ment ; and the people of England, from the causes which had taught 
them to look with so much suspicion on everything like indulgence to 
popery, were so far roused to a sympathy with their protestant brethren 
in Ireland, that the ministry became alarmed, and, dreading the ap- 
proaciiiuL,' ^^cs>ioti of parliament, endeavoured to shelter themselves V)y 
laying the blame of what had been done on lord Berkeley, and substitu- 
ting the earl of Essex in his plsee.* 

In the English parliament the question of Ireland was taken up with 
Administra- wrmth. In conseqnence of vesolntions • adopted 
tinn of the ^ assembly, the king issued a proclamation declaring 
Karl of his purpose to maintain the acts of settlement ; and tlie pub- 
Essex, countenance which had been given in many wa3^s to the 
Catholic intercut under the late viceroy ceased. ^The ])olicy of Essex 
api)ears to hnve been to preserve all things, upon the whole, on the old 
foundations. He was a nobleman of honest purpose, somewhat too jea- 
lous of his reputation, but strongly opposed to everything clandestine 
and irregular, from wbatever quarter it might proceed. 

While the new govemor proceeded, no^ without difficulty, in the 
cWdoct of beaten course, Onnond, ^hted by the king, and harassed 
Omond. by his enemies, acquitted himself in public affairs with 
great self-control and impartiality. He was constant in his attendance 
upon the king and at the council-board, and is said to have compared 
himself, on account of the little importance that seemed to be attached 
to his opinions, to an old clock ca-t into a corner; '* and yet," he ob- 
served, " even this rusty machine points sometimes right." An old 
military associate, named Carey Dillon, solicited his aid in some suit, 
stating that he had no friend left beside God and the duke of Ormond. 
** Alas, poor Carey I** exdaimed the duke, ** thou oouldst not bare 
named two fiiends of less interest, or less respected at court." He felt 
his disgrace, but paid no court to the king's mistresses ; sought no re- 
venge by intrigue or faction ; and, in the end, it was firond that this 
magnanimous conduct had given him a weight of character which no 
other policy could have secured. 



* Carte's Ormond, ii. 41S— 430. Lelaud, iii. 457—466. 
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The blunt honcpty, and sound constitutional feeling of Ksscx, soon made 
him very unacceptable to Charles, and to the duke of York ; and the effect 
of time wa8 to multi])lv rather than diniiiiiBh the frrounds of comjdaint 
a.::uiist hnn among the people of Ireland. All men 8a\v that a change 
was at hand; and Shaftesbury, the duchess of Portsmouth, and others, 
«inployed their influence with the .king in*fiiToar of the duke of Mon- 
mouth u the new Ticexoy. The duke of York looked on ,r,„„d re. 
this project with alarm ; and, to preclude lionmouth from stort- d, 1677, 
ascending to so powerful s position* he prevailed on the 
king to restore Orroond.* 

Coincident with the restoration of the ex-viceroy was the ferment in 
England connected with the popish plot, and it required all the modera- 
tion, firmness, and popularity of Orniond to preserve Ireland in a state of 
comparative tranquillity amidst so many cuuses lending to fill it with 
perplexity and terror. It would have been well if Ormond's public life 
had ended at this point. His part in the councils of England when 
Rusaell and Sydney perished on the sesfibld affords suflEwient proof that 
his loya% was of that iU-regulated description, which, in times of dif- 
ficulty, too often .lesves but little room fur the exercise of a truly 
enlightened aense of justice, patriotism, or humanity. 



Chapter VII. 

Osntnl state of nffnirs in Ma}*, ^Cl'J'^. Connexion bt-twcon tlie nflfHirs of Scotlaail 
MnA England — Monmouth h» nt to sujiprfsts the insurrfciion in Scoiland — hit 
conltTi-nce with the Covenanters — hattle of Uothwell BridgC' - v tTu i of the con* 
ference hetween the Srotch Nohih'ty an<l tlie Government — triumph of Lainier* 
dale — his cruelties. The Plot — trials anil executions — Laughorn — Wakenian — 
ehaofe in the disposition nf the judges. The Triumvirate — dissolution of Parlia- 
ment—great excitement — iilne«« of tk« King, darm occaiioued by it — return of 
the Duke of York— disgrace of Monmootll— th« new ParKament prort^ed for 
more than twelve months — violence of party-f ]>ii it — (he Mial-Tiih I'lot — Essex 
and Halifax leave the Court — new Administratiuu — its cliara«:ter — Ki^lmrts — 
Byde — Sunderland — Oodulphtn — end of the Counetl formed hy sir William 
Temple — return cf !\fi»nmnitth — petition of seventeen Peers for the meeting of 
Parliament — orijjin of tl»e Petitioners and Ahhorrcrs, and of the names Whig 
and Tory — Mory of the Black Box— Monmouth's progress — state of the Qorem* 
ment — the Duke of York presented as » Recusant^further aeeret negotiations 
between Charles and Louis^Duke of YifrklexTes the kingdom — ^meeting of 
Parliamem— the Commons reMimo the (^ov^ti< n of ihe Siiire>Nion — their j>ro« 
oeedingt against the Abhorrers — the Exciu»iun bill passes the Con)moM»>-is 
rejected in the Lords— the Commons refuse Supplies, address the King to 
remove Halifax, and impeach Seymour, Trial and execution of Lord Stafford. 
King's Speech to the Commous — Reply — Answer — Parliawent prorogued and 

diNoivwi. 

Thb sudden prorc^tion of parliament, wbidi took place on the twenty- 
sixth of May, 1619, filled the exclusionists with suiprisesnd indignation. 
Shaftesbury deelaied that the heads of the men who advised that 

• Carte's OnnoDd,U. 461— 401. Balpb, i.374. LcUad, ill. 470, 471. Bar- 
net, ii. 101, 102. 
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neMnre should he the peiuil^ of their treuon. The duke of York Mid 
General state partisans regarded the proceeding as highly favount- 
of affairs in ble to their policy ; and less interested persons -were 
Enpland at pcn>lpxe'l ^^hon it became known that the king, who had 

the proroga- * ' , . <• • i 

tionofPar- bo lately bound himself to do nothing of moment without 

UpMBt iu concurrence of his council, had taken a stei) of po much 

HaVi 16/91 

consequence without the slightest mention of his purpose 
to that body. This independent course which Charles seemed about to 
anume^ wMllie mo» aUdrnlng from the prasent state of libe govenunent 
and of the nation. Danby, who took offioe pmniaing to idtefe the king 
from ^s embamssments, and to render him powerful at home and 
abroad, had been driven from his position vithont realising any portion 
of that pledge. At this moment the exchequer was empty ; debts to the 
amount of more than forty thousand pounds remained to be liquidated ; 
and, what w»s much more considerable, the revenue of the countrv, fi)r 
more tlian the next twelvemonths, had been anticij>ated by sums raised 
upon it. Servants in all the public offices clamoured for pay; and the 
national stores, which two years before were nuich greater than had been 
kid up for along time previously, were so diminished, in consequence of 
krge sopfilies sent to France, that the anna in the Tower did not exceed 
six hundred ; the garrisons ibnragh the kingdom were all out of repair, 
and the guns dismounted ; while the court, Ae anny« and the nation were 
divided into two desperate factions, the one prepared to bow to almost any 
yoke it might be the pleasure of the crown to impose, the other ready to 
push its measures in favour of popular liberty almost beyond the line 
which separates the lawful from the forbidden ground. It was, accordingly, 
with strong feelings of discontent and apprehension that the popular 
members withdrew from the capital after the prorogation, and made 
their appearance among their respective constituendes in the coantry.* 
The prorogation, we have seen, took place on the twenty-sixth of May. 
Connexion be- The succets of the covenanters at Loudon^hill against the 
iween the iif- king*s tToops Under Claverhouse was on t1ic first of June, 
faiid and Kn^- natural, in the present posture of affair?, th:\t the 

land at this leaders of the ])opul!ir party in Fntclund should look with 
interest on ulinost any occtirrcnce which tended to multiply 
the difficulties of their opponents ; but there is no evidence, after all 
that has been written on that sul^ject, that the insurrection which 
spread so rapidly from Ijoudon-hill to Glasgow, was the result, in any 
degree, of concert with the liberal party in England. The news of sa«^ 
an event could not have occanoned surprise to persons of discernment 
at aU acquainted with the government of Scotland. Men of sense in 
both nations had no doubt conjectured thst the time was probably at 
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hand when the oppressed in the two kingdonui might judge it neoemty 

to combine for the protection of their common liberties. But tpeonlar 
tioiiH of this nature had not hitherto ripened into any project or conlbi^ 
once with a view to such objects.* 

From this time, howevor, the existence of a stronc; aympatliy bt'tween 
the two parties became sudicientiy manifest. The ubc which lunl Rus- 
sell, Shafteibury, and their adherents, endeavoured to make of the dis- 
tiirbaooe in Sootland, waa the aoeompliibment of their long-cbeiidied 
pur po ae t he remoral of Lauderdale ; and Hamiltoot with othen of the 
Sooteh nobility who were at this time in Londoiit offiered to restore tran< 
quillity to their distracted country without the ahedding of blood, if the 
king would invest them with authority for that purpose. But the cnemiee 
of Lauderdale were not more bent on his remoral than was the king on 
retaining liis services. 

As a middle cuurse, the command of the force to be employed against 
the insurgents was given to the duke of Monmouth. Monmonth 
Shaftesbury was well aware that whatever credit might be "f"* 5** ^"•'^ 
gained by the duke in this enterprise woiud be so much l,^ (j^^^- 
advantage secured by the party adhering to him; bat he huid. 
neverthelesa Isboured to produce dehy, by maintaining that it was not 
lawful for the king to employ forces from England to anbdue an insur* 
lection in Scotland, appealing for this purpose to acts passed on the 
subject of the relations eubsisting between the two Ivinydoms during the 
reign of .Tames Land of liis successor. I»ril Oiiverulish, lord Grey of 
Wark, and several otlicr pcrbona of consideration, Bpokc of the objection 
put forth by Shaftesbury as valid, and rcfubed the Uiihtury obedience 
required of them on that ground. 

But the sudden departure of the duke to Seodandt in virtue of the 
king's eommiasion, put an end to this difficulty, and nothing remained 
but to aee that the commisaion itself was so framed as to aShrd the 
commander opportunity of securing the attachment of the snfToriiig 
people by a display of his moderation. It was accordingly conclmU d at 
a meeting of the council, and without a dissenlie ni voice, that the duke 
should be empowered to treat with the "deluded luiscrahks," iiihieiul of 
])rocee(lHig at once to extremities. But Lauderdale fuUuwed the king 
from tlie council-table to his bedchamber, and there inquired if it was bis 
majesty's intention to involve himself in the same fate with hia father, 
adding, that auch an issue waa the only natural result of the ha]f«nkeasurea 
which had been that morning adopted. Charles aaked with some sharp- 
ness wl^ this warning had not been given in the counciL The duke 
replied, ** Were not your enemies in the room ?" The consequence of this 
interference was, that the commission agreed upon in council whs cancelled 
by the sole authority of the king, and another waa privately sent, which 

• Ralph, i. 409—461. Lsing, ii. 84p-88i 
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w«8 to be opened in a council of war only, and not until ihe enemy 
•hottid be in sight * 

The duke left London on the fifteenth of June, reached EdinbuTgh on 
His conff rence eighteenth, and ]il;icinc^ himself immediately at the 
withthecove- head of the forces came within siglit of the enemy atBotli- 
naii^ers. y-^w Bridge early in the morninp; of ihe twenty-second. 

The insurgents were seen on the opposite bank of the Clyde, and in 
their manner of barricadin]^ the bridge, and selecting their position, gave 
proof that thcfr teadeia were men of aome military skill. On tbe approach 
of the duke they sent a meseenger to request a eafe conduct for some of 
their number, whom they were anxious to depute for the purpose of 
stating their grievances and making known their desires. This request 
was complied with. The dqputation consisted of David Hume, one of 
their prcncherp, and another person, whose name is not mentioned. 
Hume began by slating that his friends were desirous of a conference, ns 
they had heard thnt his «^racc was mercifully dis])ORed towards thetn,and 
possessed of power to diminish the burden of tlieir sufferings. The duke 
expressed his wish to avoid the shedding of blood, and his wiilingnees to 
hear tiieir proposals. Hume then reed a paper containing ** tbe humble 
supplication'* of his brethren, in which, having adverted to the many 
wrongs that had been inflicted upon them, such as had long made death 
preferable to life, they besought that, through his grace's favour and 
authority, measures might be taken for the speedy and effectual redress 
of such cvils,*aud the restoration of peace to the nation. By this time 
the duke, and the officers about him, were acqitiilnted with the tenor of 
the king's second commission as suggested by Lauderdale ; and, what- 
ever his private inclination might have been, Monmouth had now but 
one course to pursue. He spoke, accordingly, of the paper which had 
been read, as a libel on the person and government of the king ; of his 
having listened to it to the end as befaig no small proof of his clemency ; 
and concluded by stating, that he had only one proposal to make, which 
was, that the authors of the " supplii ation" should immediately lay 
down iheir arm?, and subtnil themselves to hi? majepty's mercy. Hunjc 
at once rej)licfi, thai compUance with such terms was impossible, as it 
would l)e in cHect to lay their heads upon the block. Monmouth bid 
lum look to the force spread out before him, and demanded if such a 
sight vras not enough to beget other thoughts. Hume, in his turn, 
pointed to the insurgents, and said, Every man there vrill die in the 
place where he atands in defence of the covenant*' To this his grace 
replied, that a few minutes should decide that point. The other deputy 
now spoke; be besought a cessation of arms for a single day, at last for 
a quarter of an hour only, but in vain. The force under the command 



Bdpb, 1. 4»h Nerth's SssacB. 80—62. 
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of the duke consisted of tea tliousand men ; the undiscipliued body 
opposed to hira did not amount to half that number.* 

Monmouth commanded his artillery to ascend a piece of elevated 
ground opposite the bridge, and made the several dispoM- Battle of Both* 
tkni necMtaiy for opening th« attack. The battle con- ««nBri4g«> 
menced with a Imak diachaige of the doke** cannon on the body potted 
for the defence of the bridge. That body was commanded by Haelutoun 
of Rathillat, one of the nine pertoas who had inflicted their vengeance 
on archbishop Sharp. The fire commenced by the party under Ilack- 
Btoun on the spot occupied by the enemy's artillery, was fur ^ome time 
so efll'Ctive, that the gunners were all nearly driven from tlicir jxjst, and 
nothina: but the odds arrayed against them in other directions muld have 
prevented the covenanters Irom beconung masters of that part of the field. 
But their ammunition began to fail; the enemy succeeded in throwing up 
a trench for protection ; and when Uie second chaife commenoed, Hamil- 
ton, a preacher, who had assnmed the command, ordered Hacfcstoun to 
retire to the main body. Some of the king's troops immediately passed 
the bridge, and, elated with their success, ascended rapidly the rising 
ground, where the covenanters, waiting their approach, charged upon them 
with BO much effect, that tiiey retreated in great disorder to the brid^^e, 
sheltering themselves us they could in tlie liouses of the neighbourhood. 
But the duke soun came to the aid of the fugitives, uud the insurgents, 
in their turn, retreated as far as Hamilton Heath, about a quarter of a 
mUe distant. At that point they again pkoed themselves in order of 
battle, and, in renewing the charge, gave proofr of their skill and prowess 
by dispersing a strong body of Highlanders appointed to receive their 
onset ; and it appeared probable, at this moment, that the boast of the 
intrepid David Hume would be realised, and every insmgeiltbe found to 
sell his life as dearly as lie might in the cause of the covenant. But 
the fire of the <lukc's artillery added greatly to his advantage of num- 
bers; more than four hundred of the covenanters were soon swept away ; 
their cavalry aUo were too little disciplined to avail them ; iiight in con- 
sequence became general. The greater part escaped, butabont twelve hun- 
dred surrendered at discretion, and were saved from the awoid by the 
humanity of Monmouth. This part of the duke's conduct called forth tlie 
warmest expressions of gratitude from the prisoners and their friends, 
who had been too little accustomed to such displays of clemency on the 
part of men in power; but the duke of York is said to have cen- 
sured the proceedini,', as a bait thrown out to catch popidarity ; and 
Charles himself is reported to have said, that, had he been there, he 
would not have burdened himself with the care of prisoners. f 

♦ Tlalph, i. 4C3. Exact Relation, &c Soniers's Tracts, vol xx. 
f Laiu^ ii. 92 — 94. Ralph, i. 464. Rcresbj says, " Sir Thomas Armstrong was 
with fhs mite, and told ma the king had hwrA tome falseboodi ooiweming him, 

and had in all liaste sent for him out of Si otlnml. Am! indeed it happened to be 
tuuientood that after hU vktorj he was about to iay a fuuudation whereon to luo 
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Charles, however, received Monmouth cordially; and in consequence 
of his representing that the severe proceedings intstituted against reli- 
gious meetings in houses had been the occasion of multiplying field 
oonventiclet) and of leodering them daDgeroiM, tlie Idng granted an 
indemni^ for the paat, and some indulgence for the futuie. It ia not 
ofken that insurrection, vhen coofinM to the humbler claiaea, leada to 
amelioration ; its effect, too commonly, is of an opposite description ; and 
even in this case the promise was not followed by the performance. 
Lauderdale'g influence over the affairs of Scotland continued undimi- 
nished, and he contrived to render both tlie indemnity and the indulgence 
j)lcdgcd ])y the king of small effect; while Mninnoutli, losing the royal 
favour, as he did soon afterwards, bci aiae powerless in such matters.* 

When the news from Bothwell Bridge reached London, it gave a nevr 
Crniference complection to the pending conference between the Scotch 
SwtdTuobUit •^'^ ^ majesty^a council. That these deUbera- 

and tile ^ go- tions might be brough\ to a apeedy conclusion, Charles now 
▼•mment. declared that there were certain points on which he would 
not suffer any debate or questioning to arise. As it pertained to the 
crown to dispose of offices, to prevent conspiracies, and to suppress 
insurrections, it must, he inaintainrd, Ix-long to the crown to incapaci- 
tate individuals from tiuHl.H. to imprison suiii>cctcd persons, and to 
raise, quarter, and oniploy iroups at discretion ; nor would he suffer his 
prerogative to be impeached in those particulars. Lockhart, the counsel 
for the Scottish noblea, yentured to declare that these strange assumptions 
were not only contrary to the law of Scotland, but to the manifest design of 
all government All that could be urged in favour of Lauderdale's bar- 
barous administration, which treated the whole country as if in 'a state 
of open and constant revolt, was, that the tield-meetings had been de- 
scribed by an act of i)arliamcnt as rendezvous of rebellion. The carl of 
Essex and tlie niarfpiis of Hulitax dechncd that the heavy complaints 
brought against Lauderdale had been fully proved ; and Charles himself 
acknowledged that the duk»i had done many things again&t the people 
of Scotland, but added, " I see not that he haa done anything against my 
service;*' and on thia ground Landerdale waa acquitted, and oontmued 
in his aacendancy. When a king can thua separate hia own interest 
from the interest of hIa kmgdom, the relatione of justice between 
himself and hia people are virtually dissolved.t 

reetl in that kingdom, and by the industry of hi.> rts m;iT<i' Mmsclf popular."— 
P. 07« " Then foUowad tha'tlanghter of the peuants at Bothwell Bridge, which 
was stopped by the dvks of Mimnoodi, who, harinfr uied imieh dcRMnejr la Us 
victory, waa, on his return to Enf^land, censun d \>x tlic ilukp of York's friends, 
and the reit of his enemies, in their inridious di>>cuurs«.'s, as a favourer of the re- 
bels/' Canningbam's History of Great Britain, i. 44. Bamet adds the pectieolara 
eoBoenihue the Isaciian af the duke and the king, & S80^ IM. 

* Ibid ii. 237. 

t Ralpk, i. 464, 465. Woodrow, it. 10»- 10?. Somsrs's Tnwis, vii. 1 i»— 90tl 

Burnet's words are, "When May. the master of t ho pnry pnrsc, asked the kin^, 
ia hit faouUar way, wiiat he thought uow of his JLauderdalei he auweced, as Mey 
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Landerdalt and hit friendi, thus TeinBteted, tulwtituted oonfiacalton 
and remige in the place of indemnity and indidgenoe. CrwltiMor 

Two field-prcachers, IQng and Kidfivcre executed at Edin- I«ud«idal«. 

bui|(h« Five others were put to death on Magna Moor, to expiate 
the murder of archbishop Sharp, though it was certain that these 
uiil.appy uieii were no parties to that deed. The twelve hundred pri- 
soners taken at BothwcU were exposed in the Grey Friara' churchyard 
at Edinburgli, without covering, from June to I)ecenil>er. Some were 
at length enlarged, on tiicir giving heavy and humiliating securities ; 
and bundreda of the leaa manageable were ahipped ai convicta to the 
colonial plautationi. Proceedings were instituted in all jdacea against 
the suspected ; and the army and the government dented large emdn- 
ment and support from the forfeitures imposed^the most active infbrmera 
in auch cases being the episcopal clertry.* 

While Scotland groaned under this long-protracted tyranuj, England 

continued to he agitated by the ])rosecution8 connected p^^^^ 

with the popisii plot. Bi'(l!(ie and Oiitcs were still dcM-nied tml and eM- 

credible witnesses. On the tiurteenih »)t June m the pre- ^*K»<rfthe 

five jttoitti 

sent year, five jesuits, named White, Feuwick, Harcourt, 
Gavan, and Turner were put on their trial at the Old Bailey, on the 
charge of having been parties in a consultation to kill the king. On thia 
oocaaion the evidence of Oatea and Bedloe was rnnforoed by that of 
Prance, and of person named Dugdale. In the course of his evidence 
Oates swore that he had seen Ireland — a person indicted before with 
Grove and Pickering — on some day between the eighth and twelfth of 
August in London. But evidence was given, by a numl)er of pe rsons 
of credit and character, that Ireland was not in London from tlie third 
of Ausrust to the second of September. Fourteen witnesses appeared from 
St. Oniers, who swore tkat Oatea was in that place at the time when he 
had described himself aa present at the alleged consultation in London. 
Oatea had been apprised that such depositions 'would be made, and 
produced seven or eight persons to depose the contrary. The court 
felt no hesitation in deriding between the probable veracity of the 
protestant and the catholic witneaaea: all were convicted, Hurcourt, 
on the evidence of Dugdale, of being a party to the death of sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey ; and all suffered, attesting their inu«ence with their last 
breath. 

The conviction of these persons was on the thirtccath of June, and 
tiie next day a person named Langhorn was placed ut the fj^gi^o^ 
bar. The charge against him was of being a party in the 
conaultatwn to take away the life of the king, and of being engaged in 
variooa waya in the great project to place the government of Englsnd in 

himself tuld me, tliat Utey (the Scot«) had objected many damned things that he had 
done ai^ainst them, but thmv was ooihtng objeetsd duit was agaiBst Aw sirvles.** 

220 231. 

* VYoodrow, ii. 70—10. Burnet, i(« 236, 237. 
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the hands of the catholics. Here also, the principal witnesses were 
Gates and Bedloe, whose testimony, in several particulars, was clearly 
false, aud in others was contradicted by the opposite testimony of 
cadiolici. Thuft Ottes described the alleged meeting of the ooDtpirt* 
ton u indnding fifty personti and as taking place In a room that 
oould 'not have been made to contain a third of that number. He 
further described the handwriting of Coleman as fine and small, which 
was the reverse of the fact. But the prevttling excitement and pre- 
judice snggestcd excuses for these inaccuracips ; and with reirard to 
the oaths of catholics, they were everywhere accounted as of small 
weitrht, when o|)posed, on such matters, to those of prolestants. Lang- 
horn, accordingly, was dechired guilty, and the verdict of the jury was 
hailed with loud acclamations by the people. The prisoner, who had 
defended himself throughout with much sagacity, betrayed no surprise 
OP resentment when exposed to this display of the inhumanly which is ao 
commonly allied with bigotry. Langhom suffered on the fonrteendi off 
the ensuing month, and left a paper in bis prison in which he not only 
declared his innocence, but gave expression to much dignified and 
Christian feeling. 

The trial of Langhorn was followed by that of Wakeman, the queen*8 

Wakemau — physician, and lliat of three catholic pricPt?;, named Cork, 

change in the ^i^rsh, and Rumlev. It has aijpeured that the clmrire 
disposition of . ' . • , 

the judges. against Wakeman was, of consenting to receive the sum of 
''■■'y '** fifteen thousand pounds as the price of administering 
poison to the king. Oatea and Bedloe atated a number of particulan to 
that e£fect, and to the effect that the queen waa acquainted with this 
prefect. The evidence of the witnesses on this occasion included the 
usualjjportion of falsehood and contradiction ; and it was also found that 
Scrojrcr?', the lord chief justice, and the whole court, had, from some 
cause, become less disposed than in preceding trials to pass over these 
suspicious appearances. This was i)articularly manifcsl when Scroggs 
submitted the evidence to the jury, and tiie result was, that not only 
Wakeman, but the three catholic priests aUo, were acquitted. By this 
time, ezpmence had done something toward diminishing the> credit of 
the sort of testimony on which these ptosecutions rested; and signs were 
not wanting of an tpproaching change In the condition of the great 
political i)arty which had been for some time ascendant, and had pro- 
fited most by this memorable delusion. The manner, too, in which the 
queen's name was implicated in this proceeding, might have been ez» 
pected to make it a case of exception. 

Outes perceived this change in the course of the trial ; and possessed 
sufficient effrontery to charge the chief justice with partiality, and his 
majesty's council with a want of seal in regard to the protestant rcligioa 
and the public interests. The more sealous abettors of the plot sym* 
patbised with this insolence. In the common talk, and in aome printed 
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paUicationi, Scnggi'ttid the jary werattid to have been biibed with 
1mi|^ tiUBi ij the cetholica and the amrt. EooMiraged by theee up- 

pearanceB. Oates and Bedloe prefened a chai^ of lugh misdemeanour 
against the chief justice, in thirteen articles, to be laid before the king 
and council. According to these articles, Scroggs had displayed hia 
partiality in a number of instances, both iu his rigour and in his lenity, 
and especially iu his attempt to disparage the knig s witnesses during 
the trial of Wakeman. ScroLrga was a person of low origin, of dissolute 
habits, and appears tu have been always governed by selfish principles ; 
but he waa a ahiewd, bold nan, of oomely presence, a ready wit, and 
coniiderablc addieti. Of ooone that waa little difficulty in meeting the 
chaigeanow bnnight against bin; and, after a patient hearing, he waa 
left to deal with hia accusers as the law should provide.* 

The king was supposed to be governed at thia time by Halifiuc» Eseex, 
and Sunderland, who, in tlie language of parties, were 
known by the name of the Triumvirate. These noblemen Triomtl- 
liad recently broken friendship with Shaftesbury and Mon- 
mouth ; and, as the only means of placing an eil'ectual cheek on the 
intluence of the former, had agreed iu advising the late prorogation of 
parliament Shefteibaij denounced fheir conduct u a adfiah ebendon- 
ment of the national inteieit ; while, on their part, the ambition of their 
accuser waa dedarod to be audit diat »M**i»i«ig lew tK^in a complete con- 
trol both of tlie court and the country would ever aatisfy him. Buliament 
bad been prorogued to the fourteenth of August, and the time waa now 
at hand when it sliould be reassembled. Shaftesbun,', whose powers of 
mischief made him an object of constant apprehension in the lords/ 
ruled almost without restraint in the commons ; and his first object, 
on the meeting of tlic two houses, would be to direct the vengeance of 
the commons against the advisers of the prorogation, and to put a speedy 
lennination to their court aioendancy. 

Sir William IWple concurred with thb triumTirate in the opinion 
that nothing but evil could be eipeeied from aeoembling 
the present house of commons ; and that, all things con* jfanlSS"^ 
■idered, the less dangerous policy would be that the pro- , , 
rogation should be followed by an immediate dissolution. The king 
approved of this advice ; and in hope of providing in some measure 
against the loud complaints which such a proceeding would certainly 
call forth, it was resolved that an effort should be made to obtain the 
sauction of the council. For this purpose, the four persons who were 
alone acquainted with the project undertook to prevail on the greater 
part of (heir colleagnea to concur with the proposal before coming to the 
meeting. But coundl, ftom tome unknown cause, waa aoflbred to 
meet on the appointed day without benig led even to auapect that any 
aucb meame would be pnponnded. When the queation waa introduced 

•Salph.i.Mfr«471. 
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by Hkt king, the penons who were not in the teerat^looked upon eeeh other 
fbriome time in iitoniihnMiit end nksoe; tt length all spoke, and 
ipoke decidedly egeinet a diMolnttoi* Cbeike nM Uib dfifficaUy iviA 
finnnete. He dedered that he aaw ameh neie viieni t» expeok • 

moderate and pedfie temper ftem a new pailiament then frem the pre- 
eent ; and upon hie own reepodsibility, give instruetkmi te the lord 

chancellor to draw up a proclamation for dissolving the prcfient pnrlia- 
raent and convening another. The council then separated with mani- 
fest feelings of dissatisfaction, which were especially displayed bj lord 
Russell, and by Shaftesbury, who still acted as president.* 

The issuing of this proclamation occasioned great excitement in 

dl pirte of the Idngdom. The cenenre of Diuby had 
Gr^ateidte- beeoDMmodcwteooBvttedwiih tbo soMntmeot vbiebivM 

now direetedegeinrt the trinmtitote; end every eppBeace 
of pefty aeel wee put into the most vigorooe reqnidtifla on both eides 
in protpcct of the approaching elections. The meet inflammitory 
pamphlets were published by persons belonging to the two greet pe>tiae$ 
and the mos't extreme principles were openlv avowed. 

During these excitements Charles withdrew from the neighbourhood 
IlbaM of the ^^^^ Windsor, where he happened to take a slight 

Ungk*dana«e> cold, which was followed by a considerable fever. The 
by it. apprehension that the indisposition of the king might prove 

fatal spread rapidly; and iQCb Wee the elfeet of tbie oo- 
eumnoe, fhet, eeoording to Sir Wflliem Temple, ell men eeemed to 
regerd the probeUe death of the monarch as en event htrdly lem cele- 
mitone then the end of the wotld. "The ndndeof men,'* eeid Algernon 
Sidney, " were SMfO dtrtmbed then I ever remember to have seen them, 
eo ttet there was no extremity of disorder to be imagined into which 
the nation might not have fallen had the king died, or that was not to 
he dreaded even in case of a relapse. *'t So valuable may a single 
life become, not because of the good which it confers, but purely on 
account of the evil which its continuance may prevent. 

•]Ulph.L47fl,478. Banielll.«8,m 

f The most notorions of tlie publications which appeared at thin time was on« 
iaUded. " An Appeal from the Country to the City." It openly advocated the 
pretciidons of the dnice of MomiHmth ; and, among other gronnde, upon the pica 
that " the vrnr^i thle nlwnys mnkes tlip best kinp." Some papers ptiiported to %et 
forth the neiitinients of the uonoonformiati { others claimed to ezpreai the rolce of 
the ehnrch ; and most of them were bold and violent, making iheir appeal to the 
worst prcju(1irr«i and passions enpPTidprrd hv party leal. See extract* from them 
in Ralph, i. 47.1—477- Burnet, ii. 238, 2'6i). " how, the hatred between lord 
Halifax and the earl of Shaftesburjr btoke oat Into naiij violtBt mad iadaomt 
Inatancet. On lord Shafte»bury'» side more anjrcr appeared, and more contempt 
on lord Halifax's. Tx>rd Essex saw how he was cried out against for liis last advice 
(to dissoire the parh'ainent), but said to me he knew he was good at l>ot torn, and that 
good intentions would discover themselves and be justified by all in condasMm.*' 

tT«aipla*kllamiin,iii.sa 8idiM|1i L«tln|, 149. 
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While these fears prevailed, the eyes of Shafletbury, a&d 9i ft <»n» 
sideru))le portion of the party wko acted with him, Wife difoeted toward 
the duke of tMonxnoatli-^lie perOoua ttruggle <m the titil nuMtf «f 
nMoeMion being regarded ai^at hand. The d«ke himidf, afenmK in 
llie inajority of tfaa ooauiiODa, in ft minority 

in^tfae eooacity md n<it leea to in his command of the nuUtary, regarded 

the moment aa highly fiaTOUfible to the assertion of his pretentions, and 
made little or no secret of his intentions and hopes. The duke of York 
was in exile ; a bill to exclude him from the throne had oljtained large 
suffrage from the legislature, and was in every man's hands ; and no 
person could speak in his favour without exposing himself to the charge of 
abetting the grand popish conspiracy against tiie religion and liberties 
of the realm. But on the other band, Halifax, Eisez, and SnndcrUmd, 
had booQiDe tfao peraona of grtalaat inftuonoe with the king, at the coat 
of incmring the reaenlaent of Shalteabory, of Monmouth, and of their 
whdo party. It waa their intanat, accordingly, to torn the acalo, if 
poaaible, more in favour of James : and they in oonaeqnenco persuaded 
the king, 'during his illness, tO deapatch a private messenger to the 
duke of York, commanding hia presence immediately in Eng- 
land. 

This proceeding was managetl with the greatest secrecy, and the duke 
made his appearance ia the apartments at Wmdsor, while 
his oppoovKta wate without the least snspieion of hia having ^^'Is York* 



loft hia leaidoncc at Bruaaeis. Sven Sir William Temple 
waanot acqnaintad with this atop; and it waa arranged betireen the 
king and the trinmvinte that the duke should be undentood to have 
come on hia own leqponaibiiity, and that he ahoold be received with all 
the appearance of anrprise ; which was done so much to the life, that 
Sir William never suspected the real state of the affair, and in a snbuc- 
qucnt conference with the duke, was at much pains to remove liis 
supposed prejudices against Halifax and Essex, by assuring him of tlieir 
great attachment to his interests. 

The return of the duke filled Shaftesbury and Monmouth with appre- 
houion and diipleararo. Inthooonrtaadthodty thetwo 
partioa praetiaed with the greatest aagemess against each ^^^^l^^th, 
other. But it waa not long before the torn of the balance 
became visible. The duke of York appeared at Windsoron the eecond 
of September; by the twelfth he had acquired SO much influence over 
the king that Monmouth was deprived of his command in the army; 
and in h ss than a fortnight from that time was on his way to Holland, 
having received command from his Majesty to leave the kingdom. So 
fallen indeed were the hopes which he had entertained with so much 
coiiUdence only a few weeks before, that he deemed it prudent to obtain 
ft formal pardon from tlie king, concerning such matters of his past con- 
duct aa might possibly he hnmght against him on n fiitora dqr. Soon 

8 c 2 
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afterwiidt the Court Oaietto announoed that the fulnre mufenee of 
thedukeofYofk woiildbeuiSoolluid. The eondact of lua rayil high- 
ness, in thus withdrawing hiaiNlf from theioci^ of the king, and from 
his place in the English court* proceededt Mcording to hio fiiendt, from 

a deference to the prejudice and clamour of hia enemies, and was 
a iTiost commendable display of mo<leration. But the opponents of the 
duke spoke of hia decision in this particular as a politic manoeuvre, by 
which he hoped to make himself strong in one kingdom, that he might 
be capable, at the fitting time, of forcing his way to the possession of 
•nother.* 

The great nlioBoeof this Int party nwon the cipeeCed moetuig of 
Prarogation of patliMttont, tho majority of thoooMMOMobwpg itHl 

PHriiaraeiit far plodgtd MipportBrB of the Eidiisioii Bill ; and it ^nm not 

IwSvJi u udM. measuiea had been taken to disappoint that ezpecta* 
tion that the removal of the duke to Scotland was deter- 
mined. At a meeting of the council, the king said, that, on grounds 
which he could not then explain, he found it necessary to extend the 
prorogation of parliament to a longer period than he had designed ; that he 
had well considered the consequences of the measure he was about to 
aanouDce^ and would hear notliing againit it— uliicli ma, that the pa^ 
liament should he prorogued mtil that time twelvemonth. Hie majority 
of the eomieil heard this eommuueation with liie greater amrprise : 
seTeral rose to object ; hut all were given to nndentand, thattiieir pie> 
sence there on that day was to obey, and not to advise. The day follow- 
ing, Shaftesbury was dismissed from his place as president of the council. 
This proceeding sufficiently indicated the policy of the king and of his 
princinal advisers. But that the indignation of the people might not 
become unmanageable, the prorogation of the parliament, announced by 
proclaiuuiion, nas not for twelve months, but from one short interval to 
another, t 

Partiea aite never more inYOterate than when fiHrmidaUe in numhera 
violence of ^ "•""^J balanced ; and this waa manifestly theposi- 
party spirit at tion of the esclosioiiiata and their opponents at the present 
this time. ^ moment. Tlie duke of York was powerful from his heredi- 
tary pretensions, his conneiion with Scotland, and the favour of the 
king. But all these advantages were so nicely counterbalanced by the 
feeling of the people of England, as set forth in the character of the 
men whom they had returned to the new house of commons, that it 
was difficult to tmy on which side the scale really turned. Hence, there 
never was a period perhaps in English history when party misrepresent- 
ation was more prevalent or unprincipled. All puhtic ooeunenoest 
however trivial, which might he made to hear, hy any poasibte construe* 
tion, upon the existing eontfoveniesy were sebedBpon with the utmost 

* Ralph, i. 47a, 47d. Rerstby, 97—99. Tsmpie*s MeniAirs, iii. 343. 
- IbUtf " " ^' 
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eagerneas, and employed to that end. Cooaiderttion, candour, cha* 
riljr tMBied to be intaumtu Wen ire to eiedit the imputiltoiie 
whidieechof thetwograetptttiea east upon Ae oUier, the ocneluaiQii 
woald be, lihet bodi oeniitod of the meet deeperate men, altogether oat 
of place in any ooltotrf leleiiifaig tile lUghtNt TCit^ of eider, libcrty» 
or religion* 

Until the trial of Wakeman, the plot had l)€en urged fwward by the 
whole nation : but from that time the court party endea- 
vourcd to bring it into general diBcrcdit. The time, indeed, ptoj,^**^^ 
soon came, in which it was judged politic, that the plot so ' ' 

long imputed to the catholics, should be opposed by another said to have 
been eoMtrived by the preabyteriaiia. A muk naoed Willoughby, of 
DeognSeU, e penon of inteous cheneter end e frkad of Bedlee, had 
betn fdeaeed fien pnesn by s nidvHe named Mrs. OeUier, and by 
means of money uliieh Mie. OdKcr ebtehifd for that purpose (ram lady 
Powia. Both thaae ladiea wwe lealous catholics; and Dangerficld 
interested their prejudices, by assuring them that he potsesscd an intimate 
knowlcdjjp of a plot which was in progress among the prcsbyterians ; 
adding that he had himself recently become a catholic, and that he was 
resolved to employ himself to the best of his ability in serving the 
adherents of the ancient faith. For the better conducting of his projects, 
he had managed to Ibim aeaae argmirtiBOi! with a few mumpottant 
panoneintheaefenlpaftieaof Ae timob Ameog die poaeae to whom 
he became thus known was colonel Mansel ; in whoec bedchamber he 
kdged a Ueaaonable peper, which he eontrived himaeU to discover, on a 



* Mention is made in the ran'otu publications of the time of several political 
clubs which existed in different parts of the dty. The following description of one 
of thece fratemiliea should be read bearine in mind that it comes from an nnscru- 
polons and bitter adversary. <<Tba ffsnUanenof diat worthy society held their 
evening sessions continually at the King's Head Tsivsni, over against the laner^ 
Temple Rate; but, upon occasion of t!ie signal of a preen ribbon agreed to be worn 
in th^ hats in the Akj* of street engag emenu, they were called also the Green 
RibbestGlolb ThslrteaaweBinatentf cvlbar atChanoery-lane«nd,acenti«of 
b\:sine«s and company, most proper for sudi anglers of fools. The house was double- 
balconied in the frooti as msy yet be seen, fur the clubsters to issue forth in fresco, 
with hats and nopamqiM^ pifes in their months, merry lis0as» aod dilated thnwiSi 
for vocal eooouMfeweDt of tbs canifUo below, at bonfins on usual and wnmal 
occasions. 

"The resolves of tlie niore retired councils and ministry of the faction were 
brought ia here, and oraUy insinuated to tlie oompanv, whether it wera lies or 
defamations, projects, fte.^ and eo, lllie water diflmsed, spread all over the town, 
whereby that which was digested at the dubs over-night, was like nourishment at 
every assembly, male and female, the next day; and thus the young boys tasted 
of polltleal adna^tration, and took themselveB for notable ceumeUora. 

*' The pastime of this meeting, called The Club, was very engaging to young 
gentlemen ; and one who had once tasted the conversation, could scarce ever quit 
it ;, for some or other were continually coming and going to import or export 
news and stories. There it was known, in half an hour, what any member said at 
the committee of eleettone, or in the honse, if it sate late ; stnd every post conveyed 
the news and tales legitimated there ; as also the malign constructions of all the 
good actions of the goveminent, especially to plaoes where elections were depending, 
10 sfaafo nMn** chiiaetan into fit qualiBcatisBS tohc ehMsn or irjicisd.'' &bmmii. 
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pretended search, with some officers of the revenue, for prohibited goods. 
Some days afterwards, another document, setting forth the proceedings 
of another treasonable confederacy, was found by Sir William Waller 
in Mrs. Cellicr's house, concealed in a meal- tub. From this circum- 
stance the whole intrigue derived its name as the Meal-tub Plot. But 
by this time it was ascertained that Dangcrficld had been in conference 
with the duke of York and with the king, from both of whom he had 
received money, on account of his supposed disclosures concerning the 
alleged plot among the presbyterians. The court and the opposition 
soon found equal cause to be ashamed of him, and each endeavoured to 
represent him as an agent of their opponents ; and enough had occurred 
to make it probable, that his design in his various intrigues was to 
betray either party, or both, as might be deemed most convenient. In 
the end it was discovered that the informer had been convicted of so 
many crimes, as to be incapacitated by law from giving evidence in any 
court of justice. Of the encouragement given to him by lady Powis and 
Mrs, Cellicr, and by the duke and the king, there was sufficient evidence ; 
but his acquaintance with Shaftesbury and his party coxil^ only be 
inferred from two letters of no interest, which had been addressed to 
that nobleman, and which by some means had found their way into the 
hands of Dangcrfield.* 

We have seen that the services of the new council were almost wholly 
Ewex and superseded by the superior influence of four of its members 
Halifax leave — Sir William Temple and the triumvirate. These per- 
the court. ^^^^^ governed the council, and it was the ambition of 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth to govern them. We have marked the 
result. But now the triumvirate itself was about to he dissolved. 
Essex resigned his office as treasurer. He complained of the duke of 
York, as having violated his promise of doing nothing without his 
advice ; and spoke, moreover, of having reason to suppect that there 
were designs in that quarter on the matter of religion, to which he could 
be no party. Halifax, also, was so little satisfied, that he withdrew from 
the court, and writing to Sir .William Temple from his seat in the 
north of England, his lordship stated that he had resolved to spend the 
remainder of his days in planting carrots and cucumbers, rather than 
burden himself again with the cares of public life. Charles observed on 
this occasion, that they both hung after something which he once hoped 
they had forgotten — meaning probably that they still discovered some 
solicitude to preserve the protestantism of the English church, and the 
freedom of the civil constitution.f 

• Burnet, ii. 240, 241. North's Examen, 256— 271. Ralph, i. 480— 483. 

t Life of James,!. 581. Evelyn obnorves of Lord Essex — " lie is a sober, wise, 
judicious, and pondering person, not illiterate beyond the rate of most noblemen in 
this age, very well versed in English history and afi'airi, industrious, frugal, metho- 
dical, and every way accompUsheU." L 487' (lie character of Jbistex iu iiuiuet, 
ii.99-102. , 
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Hilifia «M a pmm of mneh mm floibls prineiplM ihni Ehck. 
After A iltftt intaml af dUmoitlM ictumed to the councilt ,^^|^ 
and frfmnnfj m wv diaU see, much too mbiervient to the trution— iu 
plflMure of the king. Lord Robarts, now lord Radnor, 

Bucceedcd to the office of Sbnfiei»bury. But the management of afiaira 
rested mainly with the earl uf ^uuderlaad, with Mr. Lawrence Hyde, and 

jMr- Godolphin. 

RobartQ WU8 u man of virtue, but of moderate abilities, of a sullen 
temper, and awkward and forbidding in hit deportment. 
Lawimoe Hyde, afterwaida Earl of Rochester, waa one of Bydie!"'^ 
the younger lOQa of the Earl of Clarendon. He ia described 
hf anotonoua advocate of the party with which he was oonneeledt aa a 
penoB of plodding induatrious habits in matten cf account. ** Hia in- 
teutiea,*' sayi the aame authority, *'irere passion, in which he would 
swenr like a cutter, and indulging in wino. Ilut his party was that of the 
church of England, of vyhom he had ilic l onour for niHuy years to be 
counted the head."* He was u fluent ;-i>L!iker, and is eaid to have [joh- 
■essed some pun ol lus tather'a luleaLs aa u writer. From his fatht:i he 
derived his opinions on government, and then concurred with tlie impe- 
tuoeity of hia temper in prompting him to rigoioaa meaaarea. He miU 
gladly have confined every Aindion of the etate to men of hia own politi- 
cal creed* comparatively heedless of their qualificatioDa in odiericapects. 
It was his connaiions, and neither his capacity, nor his virtues, which 
gavt him the position he now occupied. He was the uncle, it will, be 
remembered, of the princeB?e« ^^Hry and Anne. f 

The father of the earl ol Snuierlaud fell in tlie ruvid army at the 
batlle of Newbury. Suudcriuud himself " was early em- Sari of Sun- 
ployed in diplomatic missious, where he acquired the poli- ds fl s wd i 
tiod knowledge, insinuating addflM, mid polished manners which are 
learnt in that adiool, together with the auhtlety, diaaimulation, fleailrility 
el pnni^ple^ iudiderence on quettiona of conetitndonal policy, and impa- 
tlenaa.ei/Ml^an^iilitB of popular government, which have been some- 
times contracted by English ambassadors in the course of a long inter- 
course with the ministers of absolute princes. A faint and superficial 
preference of the general principles of civil liberty was l)lcndcd, in a 
manncT not altogether unusual, with hia dijilurrmtic vices. "J His vote 
in lavour of the Exclusion Bill had led to his removal from the late 
administration, fiut negligence and profusion never ceased to place 
him among the necessitous, and his political course was always dictated 
by hia wants, much more than by hia ambition, or by the degree of patti- 
otie feeling which ecmeitimes appeared to gain an influence over him. 
Hence Ae duke of Yoik, who had always treated htm with some kind- 
ness and confidence, found little difficulty in securing hia lervicea; and, 
with the aid of the duchess of Portsmouth, the king was soon reconciled 

* Nrnth'sSaamsD, 830. t Mackintosh's Uistory flf the Sevofaitisa in lt9B-9* 

I Ibid. 
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to a person whose pliant temper and polished manners gave m nrach of 
the agreeable to his aode^y while his knowledge of foreign afiairs, and 
his skill in managing them, contributed no less to render him useful. 
The administration in which from this time he retained a place, became 
chargeable with many acts of injustice and cruelty. Sunderland was 
never a party to such measures Irum choice, but he scrupled not to share 
in their reapooMbility when urged on the plea of necessity, apd as the 
only meant of praeenring his power. He me madi too indolent to he 
fond of complex end leng;theneid intrigue, end alwiji dieriilied a lofi- 
eieut eenee of honour not to hetiaj tbe aeente of Us friends: in short, 
he was in all leapects one of that class of persons who contrive to creep 
through stormy revolutions without being crushed by tbemj"* and 
who nrp Romctimes called to perform nctiouR much more interesting on 
account of the conieque&cea they involve, th%n from the motives in which 
they nrigiimtc. 

The same mixed views and sympathies on constitutional questions 
Godol Un. '^^^^ chsracterised the mind and policy of Sunderland, 
^ were observable in Mr. (afterwards lord) Goddlpbin, • gen* 
tkman who had grown np in the ctrclcs of tbe court, and is ssid to have 
excelled in all its arts and entertainments. He was an expert gamester, . 
possessed an extraordinary skill in unravelling an intricate subject, and 
generally ncquitted himpelf well in matters which demanded reserve, 
caution, and an intimate acquaintance with court jwlitica. Like Sun- 
derland, he had voted in favour of the Exclusion Bill, but was easily 
induced to accept of oHice on other conditions in the present altered 
aspect of parties. His influence in regard to Uie more public questions 
of the times was never considemble; but, by Ihniting hb attention 
almoat entirely to the particular duties of his oflBoe, be succeeded in 
holding bis positton amidst the constsnt agitation and change of the 
period.t 

Such were the persons mo«it in the confidence of the king and of the 

. , duke of York, after the retirement of Essex, wluch put an 
Meeting of . ' ' 

Muiiament de> end to the ascendancy of the tnumviratc, and after the re< 
famd—cndof nioval of Shaftesbury from his place as president of the 
formed by sir Council. One of the first measures of the king, in con- 
Wi Uiam TSnp nexion with this newly-modened cabinet, was to declare, by 
f*** proclamation,fliattbemeetingoftfaeliewperliamcn1^ which, 

• lfadtiii«odi*s llevoliition. 

f Nortli'n Examen. Mackintosh's Rpvolution, 10,11. Burnet My*, "lie was, 
perhaps, the mo»t silent and modest man that was ever bred in a court." His tad- 



turn habit BomeailWS SXpOMi mn to stispidon ; and one reason assigned by him 
for his attachment to gaminp was, ihut " it rfclivered him from the oMipaiion to 
talk much. All things being laid tugt'tlier, he was one of the worthiest and wisest 
men that has b««n eniplored in our time ; and he hM had mudi <rf the confidence 
of Hour of oar siMoeeding princes." Charles vat aocovtoined to say of him, what 
might hare be«n said of him to the end of his dayi, that he was " nerer in the way, nor 
cut of the way." In f:<-iiernl he eviiufd littU' nf iliat concern to please other peraoas 
which he always manifestod to plesie ths reigoing prince. Buracty ii. S46| 846. 
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■oendiiig to the kite prarogatioD, thould occur on the twenty-eiith of Jami- 
ary, would be pof^poned to the following April, with the undaratMidiiig 
that a further prorogation would then take place, unless the circurostancea 
of the allies of Great Britain should ho sucli as to demand its immediate 
aiisiBtance. In vindication of this course of jjrocecdintr, Charles spoke 
of the distractions and jealousies which evil persons iiad done so much 
to {iromote, and which, he maintained, rendered it absolutely necessary 
that space should he allowed to disabuse and compose the public raiud. 
But however setiiftclory theae reuana may ha,ve heen to the Ung^ hie 
ndTieen daied not appear to regerd them ae a euiBGicnt jvatifieetioa of 
his conduct In thia inatance, aa in the lete prorogation, and io the dia- 
aekitian and prorogation which preceded it, Charlea waa obliged to take 
upon himself the whole reaponaibility of what waa done, and issued the 
proclamation in his own name, without the names of anv ]iortion of his 
niimstert^. In the mean while, the duke of York was jireparing to rc- 
Eunie his place near the person of the king, the monarch havuig declared 
his commands to that effect. The immediate efiect of these proceedings 
> waa the withdrewnent of the lorda RaaaeU, Cafendiib, and Saliabury, 
air Henry Capd, end Mr. PowlCi from the oomeil; en event that may 
be aaid to have put an end to that iU-iorted eoelitioDt whiab» ae the 
workmanship of air William Temple, was expected, after the fall of 
Danby, to realise so much public benefit.* At the same time sir Wil* 
ham Jones, the ottoruey-ceneral, resigned his office, and placed the 
weight of his ability and character on the side of the opjwsition. About 
this time algo the dtike of Monmo\ith returned privately to Reuim of 
Loudon, without permission from the king ; and the event I^Ionmouth. 
heooning known, the people testified their delight by kindling .bonhrea 
and the lingnig of bells. 

The oppoiitioo ]iaity, having been aware aooie time before the twent^F- 
aizth of January that it waa the intention of the king to . 

- ' _ , - - , ® Petition of »e- 

prorogue the paniameat from tliat day, reaolved on pre- vente«n peers 

aenting petitions, praying that the two houses might be ^jj^yam**^ 

allowed to meet and do business at the appointed time. — ori>inofpe- 

One petition to that purport was presented by seventeen titioners aad 

peers.t Charles at once buw the probable effect of this 

proceeding, and to save himself from the appearance of shutting his 

ears againat the voice of hie whole people, made great efforts to check 

the presenting of petitiooa hefoie the movement had betome generaL In 

a oonftrence between the chanceDor and the lord mayor and aldermen, 

the city anthoiitiea were mformed that the government had become 

* Ths Mrsoni above named waited on the king to reqnest penninion to w!th« 
draw, and, aeoording to Nonb, hi» asaMrty aniwarad shortly, Ay, ay, with aU 
my heart.** 

'+ This petition was presented in December, 1679. Tlio nnmes attached to it ware 
those of the earls of Kent, Uimtingdon, Bcdfoixd, Clare, Stamford, and Sbaftes - 
Imry ; and tboia of the lards Smrand Sah^ Snr^ North and Qrey, Ghandov, Grey, 
Howard, Harban H oBh lngfa am , IWnsand, HaUis» and Oalaaiaie. 
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appriiedi by means of intercepted letten* of • pnqMlCoii Ibot to diBtturb 

the peace of the kingdom, by procurinG:: Bignatiiref, not merely of gen- 
tlemen or frceholderB, but of all sorts of persons, to tumultuous peti- 
tions, tending to sedition and rebelliou. His majesty, added the chan- 
cellor, has heard of these proceedings with much displeasure, and 
expects that the magistrates of Loudon will nut suffer those who sign 
Buch petitions, or procuie i%attavei to tbem, to go unpunished. In eo 
doing, it wti fortbcr <4»Mmdt ti^ 

nongimiipoD the in neb caaei by tU the judsei of £nglaiid in 

the reign of James 1. 
The opinion of the judgei adverted to was given in answer to the 

question, — whether it was a punishable offence to set forth petitions 
threatening the king ^vith the discontent of many thousands of his 
subjects, if their requests were not granted ? On which occasion tiie 
judges answered, that it was an offence near to treason and felony. 
If there had been nothing of obscurity in this opinion, and no- 
thing queatienaUe in the ctrcunituioei which ooUed it 6rth, the nee 
of it, as oppoied to petitione vhidi amply pmyed thai the king woidd 
maet his parHammt, was eleariy oat of plaoe. The oervanta of the 
erown Ibond it exoe^iiBgly difficult to misrepresent the iact in this case 
Fo as to bring it under the cognizance of their law. At length North, the 
lord chief justice, delivered it as his opinion, that the intended procla- 
mation of the king on this matter "otight by no means to prohibit the 
petitioning of his majesty in any case, much less in the case of the par- 
liament ; but that it might take notice of certain iU*persons, who, under 
the specious pretence of petitioning, went about in asMlitiousandtumul- 
tnooa manner, gathering heada to certain papers and in aoooidanee 
with thb artfol piece of advice the prodanation waa drawn up, and aent 
to all parte of the fdngdom.* 

Notwithstanding this proclamation, a petition waa aeon presented by 
sir Gilbert Gerrard, in which thousands of his majesty's subjects in 
London, Westminster, and the parts adjacent, expressed their desire that 
the king would meet his parliament, and made some allusion to the 
popish plot. Charles observed, in answer to this petition, that it per- 
tained to him, as^the head of the goverimient, to judge of what was best 
to be dene in sndk oaaea. Not many daya afterwards, lir Edward Hunger- 
ford, iir Walter St John, and Thnnaa Thynnc, esquire, praaented a 
petition ftom Wiltshire. Chailea did not acniple to tell these gentle- 
men that th^ came from loose, disaffeeted people, and dismissed them 
with an admonition to limit their attention to tli«irown sffiurs. A simi- 
Isr ^te awsited petitions from Berkshire and Essex ; and the insolent or 
contemptuous answers returned, were published in the Court Gazette as 
the best means of intinudatiun. Nor were these means resorted to in vain, 
few, if any, petitions being afterwards presented. It waa given out also 

f JUlpb,i.4M^481. Msrth's XiaasD, a4l<-M4. 
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iStnU lh» dnko of Momnmitli wtt intMit on nulng an k uumtkU t od 
tlntbyprodndngftitraogCKilaBAntw diftvittBr of potili«uif , Ut 

partisans hoped to render him material aid In prosecuting that ol^^act 
This led to the sending up of eeteiml addresses, in which the subacriben 
professed to abhor all efforts to promote petitioning, and by these stepa 
the whole nation was auddenly diyided into two claaiea— tho petition- 
ers and the abhorrers.* 

Along with these names, as describing the two political parties, many 
others came into use about tins time. Sometimea the par- origin of tha 
tiaaof of tbo doko wan daacaibad aa Yor1data» and aonw* aaoMs Whig 
tinea by tha name ofTanti yi aa j - iwaaiiin gt h a t tliBywwa p a r ' . , 

aooapnMeeding at a rapid pact toward Rone: but aa the dnkt'aftianda 
fiequnitly boasted of the nnnbct of hia aapporters in Ireland, it becaaM 
common to speak of all panooi oppoaed to the Exclusion Bill as belong* 
ing to the Irish party; and the name of Tory being then given to a 
class of the Irish people who were at the greatest remove from civilized 
life, that term wut* soon found to supersede the word Irish, and, ere long, 
all the other terms applied to the same party. In the mean while, at 
few things are more infectious than the habit of calling names, the mge- 
nuity of the eonrt party waa no leaa aiersiaad in At way of lilaliation, 
andt ** after difm chaogea" from one pbraat of raproaeh to anotho', 
the lot,** aaya our Tory authority, *' leU upon Whigt which waa veiy 
aignifieatiTe» aa well as ready, being yernacular in Scotland for corrupt 
and aonrwhey. Immediately the train took, end ran like wildfire. 80 
the account of Tory waa balanced. "f 

In the midst of tliese excitements a report was circulated, partly, there 
is reason to believe, through the aid of Shaftesbury, that a story of the 
black box had passed into the hands of sir Gilbert ^l*** Bo«. 
Gerrard, containing a contract of marriage between the king and Lucy 
Walters, the mother of the dake of Monmouth. Wfcen inquiry waa 
imtituted, air Gilbort denied hanng any knowledge of aneh a box; and 
the principal eflbet of this artifice waa, t public d adaratio n on the part 
of the king that he b > l i ever been married to the nud Lnay Waltan, 
nor to any woman beside the queen. But this question waa not to he 
placed at rest ))y the denial of Gerrard, nor by the declaration of the king. 
Gerrard, it whs rnuintained, had been tampered with, and was by no 
means the only person capable of furnishing evidence concerning the 
nature of the relation subsisting between the king and Lucy Walters ; 
while the declaration put fortii by the king was said to be only another 
proof of his readiness to aacrifiee principle to any extent through the 
influenoo of te» or fton tht kvt of eaae. Such aocuaations were not 
merely uttered in common talk, hut oiroolatad widely in the anonymoua 
pampUeta of the time ao little tTail wen royal ptDchunatuma ibr- 

* Ralph, i.49a--484. i Norlh's Sianep, 980. 
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bidding fiht agitfttiMof Un queitiony or the exiftiog lews agaiott the 
liberty of the pmt.** 

If omaoaiht in Ae meui wh9e, vitiled dilftieDt parte of the oonntiy 
MonmooA*^ ill gnat pomp, and through the weit of England was re- 

]>rourtes8- state ceived in many places with roucb certmony, and large 
of the govern- gatherings of the people. The provemment looked on 
these proceedings with great apprehension, but, sensible of 
its wcakiiCBs, trusted to little expedients which, without adding to the 
diflTiculiii B witli which it was beset, promised some measure of imme- 
diatc relief. In appearance, the king and his advisers possessed large 
poirara, »bat tiiiir alrengUi iraa more apparent tban icaL It wai 
E government without money, and with aeaicely anything that could 
be called a mooied inlefeat to sapport it. It bad no atrong band of 
placemen to wage ita battles'; it could lean on a minority o^y annng 
the g^try, aa repreaented in tiie house of commons, and on a less pro> 
portion among the people generally. It was not only without a standinc; 
armv, but, in case of disorder, had perhaps more to fear than to hojic 
from the militia under its command ; and, in such a state of things, the 
question which seemed to be more unsettled than any other, was the 
momentous one which concerned the iucceaaion to the throne. Every 
member of the adninistiation fidt that to provide againat a meetmg of 
parliament waa atiietly neoeaaary to their ollidal eadatenoeb and the two 
houaea were aecoidiogly prarogned to the aeventeenth of Iifoy, and again 
to the twenty-second of Jely.f 

The duke of York was so fixed in his attachment to the catholic 
religion, and so determined upon asserting his claim to the crown, that 
he meditate(i placing himself at the head of his partisans in the three 
kingdoms for the purpose of making good his pretensions at the point 
of tlic sword, and that during the lifetime uf the king, should the fickle- 
aeaa of his aolfiah temper diapoae Um at laat to yield to the importuni- 
tiea of the oppoiition.t But the policy of ShallariMiiy waa aa bold, and 
in all icapecta aa Utde acrapuhyua, aa that of the dulm. The ohaiaoter 
of Shafteabory could attach no credit to any party, and hia* talent and 
ene^, which made him eminently scrvioeaUe to the Wlnga at one 
time, fitted him in the end to become the oocaaion of their grealeat mia- 

• Ralph, i. 497—500. 

f " TlK're wa& at Uiis time (April 1680) greatmeetiiigtofpenoDs dissatisfied with 
the courr, where consultations were held to dittfMS tiia Ung on all occasions, 
whether in parliament or out of it, and these resorts were called cahalg. Tlic 
duke of Monmouth, the earl of Shaftesbury, and llie lords Kussell and ( aveiidish 
and otlicr?". were the chiefs of those assemblies, which, for their greater privaqr, 
shifted every night from house to house, the public outcry pretending feus of w- 
pery, and Ibr tte safety of the king.** In the IbiBowing month the same writer 
states — "The king showed me a great deal of what he had done to the house 
(Windsor Castle), which was indeed very fine, end acquainted me with what he 
intended to do more. He lived quite privat^ ai thu time; there was little or 
no resort to him, tad hit dayt he paaied in ««HiBg, or walking la the paik.'* 
Reresbv, 99, loo. ' 

} Ddryiii9le» App. 968k 977. 
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futtaam. It was liii pn^eet to Mng fivwaid the Mb of Mbumouth, 
in the piece of the childieii ol the duke of Yoilc, contrary to the judg* 
BMnt of lome of hU purty ; end it wai by him eipecially, as will pre- 
sently appear, that his party was pushed on thoRC extreme measures, 
which so far diminished its liold on the public sentiment as to expose 
all the great interesU which it had laboured to secure to the most im- 
minent peril. 

The power of Shaftesbury over the most cmiaiderable persons of the 
Whig party was otrikingly emced et fte tine by his pro- ^y^^ 
ceedingi in leletioa to tbe doke of Yoik. Onthe iiz- Yotk pwswt- 
teemh of Jusehe prawnted himdf to the giead jniy el * *^ 

Westminster, accompanied by the lords Huntingdon, Ca- 
toiidish, Russell* e&d Grey, by Hir Gilbert Qemid, Mid e number of 
respectable commoners, and indicted the duke as a popish recusant. The 
object intended by this bold nieusurewas in i^rcat part iichicvotl. It was 
regarded by Halifax, Sunderland, and (ioduli)hin, as an alarming indi- 
cation of the power of the opposition ; and they did not scruple at once 
to advise that the duke of York ahoold withdzew himeelf fat e tiaiefroiii 
the kiagdonu They wen the mora diepoeed to offier thie vnweleonie 
cottneel, ee they now lewthai il me not pOMUe mneh longer to dtfo 
the nweluig of petliemenl.* 

.Cheitei hediMoed one pioiogiftien aAir another in the hope of ob- 
taining, as usual, pecuniary assistance from Louis. He p,|,tj,^,^g^ 
entreated that monarch, in bo many words, not to lose the nef^otiation 
opportunity afforded him of making England for ever de- becweeu 
pendant on France. Large demands were made as the y*^ ^***^ 
condition of this surrender ; but aiier much pitiful negotia- * > 

tion Charlea bound himadf not to eieemble parliament for the next tbite 
yeen, en condition of hie feenting a pennon of 1,000,000 linee 
aunnaUy during that period. Jhmob wee time to pnnoe her oooiae of 
•mlHtMn on the contiiient, unimpeded by England. In the end, how- 
ever, the conditions demanded were such that neither Hyde nor Stan* 
derland would consent t^, and the long agitated treaty in consequence 
came to nothing. Its failure contributed much to bring on theaiaui 
which waa now at haiuLf 

• Life of James, i. 690, 591. Ralph, i. 504, 505. Temple's Memoini, part iii. 
340 — 348. <' Plain and most erident it van that the papists lifted up their breast 
with great arro^nce, preaurainf; on support fk«iiidiednm,whii now rstgned abso- 
faite in nil the king'a affain." Reresby, 101. 

f Dalrymple, ii. Appendix 239 — 240. The French part of this treaty \va.H to 
have been sealed with the great seal of France; the English was to be 
signed by the king of England alone, without any of his ministers, ibid. 242. The 
disagreement which led to the giving up of the treaty onthe part of Hyde and 
Sunderland wan on that part of the articles which provided that iicitlur prince 
should enter into alliances prejudicial to the other. Louis would onlv promise to 
abstain tmn entering into any off^v» aUiaaee a^alnsc the king ef BngUnd, bnt 
an ftbsohite pansivencss to the will of France in such matters was demanded from 
Charles. Tlie English ministers said, they might very probably be called to foifeil 
*^ " ^1 ei tlie pwaity of biipg partiw in any wvf to inch a iM p ula l iwii 
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Before the mMtiag of pwUament the council 
The duke of opinioa concerning the propriety of the duke'k iridi- 
TorklMMmtlie drawment fipom the oovntry. The debate wai conduoted 
kiqgdco. with gBBiftwiBlhy and the gNitar nnmber appeared to be 
of opinion Ihat the duke should remain. Mr. Seymour obaerfed* that 
those who voted bo readily for the duke's going away, wotdd vote as 
readily that the king f<houl<\ leave the country, if that were the cry of 
the people. Mr. Godolphin replied — ** If the dukedoea not go now, he 
must go in a fortnight, and the ffing with him." Charles, aware of the 
resentment wliich he had reason to expect from the commons, advised 
that lie should withdraw ; and his opinion, supported by that of Halifax, 
Sundedaiidf Godolphin, and Sitex, prevailedi 

The duke oomplafaiid Utleily of Ada decUon. He endeavmired to 
petauade thekfaig to lely upon hia ttoopa, and to ealabliah hia authority 
by the iwoxd ; but \\ ithout effect. He spoke of the Restoration as the 
happy aeaaen that ahottld have been employed to make the crown for 
ever independent ; and CRpecially lamented, that the king, hy favouring 
the impeachment of Clarendon, had 'given a strength to Uie house of 
commons wluch the power of the crown would never be able to resist. 
Before leaving he was anxious to protect himself against impeach- 
ment, by obtaining a general pardon, but that request was not complied 
urith. He at length efltbailwd in Soo^d, expressing, through BaiiUon, 
the Fiencih ambaaaador* hia eternal attachment to the king of France^ 
and tfaieatening to avonge himaelf tpeedily upon hia enemiea. Charlea 
pnnmaed to diaaohre the pezliament should it adopt any extreme messure 
on the matter of the succession ; and James revolved in his mind the 
project of heading a rebellion, by means of the English catholics, and 
especially by the aid of his friends in Scotland and Ireland, should the 
king be found unfaithful to that pledge* 

In his speech to the parliament Charles began by mentioning the 
Parliament— whkh he had noently formed with Spain, a mea- 

ihsUag^ aura which he felt aaamed must be aoeeptable to die two 
2» \'a80?*^ houaeaandhappyinita leault,— '«if ourdiviaionaathome,** 

' he added, ** do not tender our fiiendahtp lew eonaiderahle 

abiuad.*' To prevent any such consequence, he renewed hia assurance, 
that nothing should be wanting on his part, to give the fullest satisfao* 
tion to hi? siibjerfs in regard to the security of the protectant religion ; 
which he was fully resolved to maintain against all the conspiracies of 
its enemies ; and for the sake of which he would be willing to concur in 
any new remedies that should be }>ropo8ed consistently with preserving 
the succession of the crown in its due and legal descent. Tiie speech 
further recommended, that the catholic lords in the Tower should be 
speedily brought to trial; that the examination of the plot should be 

* lifii of Jaaias, U M4— M< {pabya^ App. S66-47a 
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Kfumed; that a supply should be voted for the relief of Ttagiiri tnd 
that care should bt taken to prefent the miicluefii of disunion tmong 

themselves.* 

On the fourth day after the meeting of parliament, Dangerfield waa 
examined at the bar of the House of Commons on the <|i,g commoni 
suhject of the Meal-tub Plot. In answer to those who reiumethe 
oeniured that proceeding, as intended to perpetuate and JaJJJl21,n['^* 
ftfhre the popultr ddotion coneeming^he alleged contpi* 
iMiet among the eatholiee, lord Riuiil foie and obienred, that, in hie 
opinion, the life of theldng, and the aaftty of tbeoountryandjof the pro- 
teatant saligion, ivere in great danger from popery ; and that thepnier- 
▼atlon of everything dear to the Eogliah people depended on the 
adoption of vigorous measures to suppress the power and growth of that 
system. "I humblv move, therefore," he continued, "that we may 
resolve to take into consideration, in the first place, how to suppress 
popery, and to prevent a popish successor; without which all our en- 
deavours about other matters will not signify anything." It was in 
Gonaequence canied nnanimoualy, that the hooet tboold at onoe ? pco- 
ceed eflbettiallf to suppresi popery, and to prefent a popiah 
eor.»»t 

The next day another resolntion waa adopted, and with the 
unanimity, which censured the recent prDceadinga intended Prooeediagser 

to HisconracTP the subject from exercising his undoubted the commons 
right to petition the kin^r for the calling and sitting of par- ^JJJJ^***^ 
liaments, and the redress of grievances. Nor did the zeal 
of the house stop at that point. Sir Francis Withins, member for 
Westminster, was expelled, on the ground of his having prutiioted and 
praiented an addrees, ezpreaaing an abhomneeof die act of petitioniDg. 
Pereona tho, not of the honie of commoBa, ftnnd tfaeaaelm expoeed 
to ita reientnient on ihia acGonnt SirGeorge Je0eiiee, thereooiderof 
London, had distinguished himself by hia leal and insolence as an 
abhontr $ and the hona^ addrmed the ki^g praying that he might be 

* Pari. Hist. iv. IGO, llGi. 

f The belief appears to have been pretty general at this time, that the king woald 
possibly yiald to Uie demands of the endaMOiiistt. " The parliament pursued the 
duke with neh violence, and the king was so dioroughly distreHed for money, that 

Some now began to lu' of oiiinion lu's m;ijeNty would ali:iiidon his brollier. What 
added to their tuapicions was, that many who were well in the king's esteem ap« 
psared for the hill of tadosioii ) nor was It nnknown diat the ^ebess of POrte- 

nioiith was well indlned to it, — whethor rirtfiilly to iiisiiiuato herself into the good 
gract^ ot the par^ (the whig^s) who had l»ei>n at the greatest ei^niity with her, or 
In oompUance withwe French, whone tool she was, and who were always ready to 
rntch at niiytlnnff to embrnil n<i.*' Rercsby, 102, \0'^. Tinn\t-t writes tliht MnntHpne 
fis-»iire<i him the diichesiff hmi once prevailed on the king to consent to the exclusion 
bill, on condition of receiving 600,000/*» but that nothing came of it, not sonmdl 
on account of the difficulty o( the case, as from the fact that the bouM of commons 
dared not trust the king, and that the king would not trast thesa. The same writer 
adds« that " Sunderland amared all people, thnt the kiog 
nattafs with his parUament on any tenna." ii. SM. 
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removed fiom lU Us piUie offices under the crown. Charles wss nol 
disposed to concur with this prayer, but the offender himsdf became so 
alsimed, that he voluntarily resigned all his employmentst and received 
a reprimand upon his knees at the bar of the commons. The king had 
not expected an exhibition of tins sort from so bold a talker, and 
observed on the occasion, that he saw Jefferiea was not parliament proof. 
Other jRrsous were taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms in 
different parts of Engluud, ou the charge of having made themselves 
conspicuous in promoting the ate addresses. Sir Rohot Csmi, and 
Sir Robert Yeomans, members of the bouse, were accused of saying, 
there wis no popish ploCi' hut a piesbyterian one. Yeomans submitted 
to the censure of the house ; Cann was expelled, committed to the 
Tower, and was dit^charged only on presenting his humble petition 
acknowledging his fault. It was ascertained that the late proclamation 
against ])etiti()ning had been drawn up by chief j\iPtice North ; upon 
which nn impeachraent was ordered against him. Procee(hngs were also 
instituted against Sir Richard Wcstun, one of the barons of the ex- 
chequer ; against Sir Thomas Jones, one of the judges of the King's 
Bench ; and particularly against the lofd diief justice Scraggs. It was 
voted that each of these persons should be Impeached, and sgainst 
Scroggs a number of articles were prepared wbidi imputed to him almost 
everything odious as a functionary and a man.* 

But these proceedings soon brought their natural consequences along 
QuMtional.le ^^'i'^ them. Many of the ])eople, who, only a little before, 
nstonof theM bad supposed that the prerogative and the court were the 
only ([uarters from which an excess of power was to be ap- 
prehended, began to susjicct that the house which had been especially 
intrusted to defend them against all arbitrary government, was about 
itself to impose that yoke upon them. An order was issued for the 
arrest of a gentleman in Devonshire^ named Stawell, who acted as fore- 
man upon a giand jury at Eieter when an address waa agreed upon 
dpressing abhorrence of the practice of the petitioners* Stawell refused 
to surrender himself to the officer of the partiament, alleging that he 
knew of no law to justify bis arrest on account of what he had done as 
a juryman. This spirited resistance led to inquiry, and the house, it 
seems, Ijecame aware th.it in this series of measures it had been influ- 
enced much more by a consciousness of power than by any clear 
warrant of law. About the same time, also, a paper was put forth 

* PferL Histiv. 1162, H teq, 1274—1278. Ralph, i. 516. Tho artidet against 

ScniK^'s were no doubt in the main well founded, and tliey show him to have been 
cajMible of violating law and justice in tbe 'jami flagrant manner. To him, 
•ad to tuch meu a« Saunders and JeiTcries, Algernon Sidney referred when he 
remarked—'' Lent the'means of deittroyin^ the beat protestants in England should 
fail, tbe tn-nrb wiu tilled witb such as bad iteeu blemishes to the bar.** The disaolU'* 
tion uf parliament prevented the JgOSSCnllon of SflRlg||S| Iwl hs WSSSOODaftST* 

wards removed from the IwDch. 
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ratidad, ** a Lirt oT die Abhomni** invliicliMi effort wm iMide,fadiMit 
wMMmk ft meaeiure of looeeaei to point mi the lUegelity of tlieee protocu* 

tkms. 

But we must not judge |of the law and usage of parliament on such 
inattors in those times from what they are at present Since the uc- 
roggion of the house of Stuart, precedents of this nature had l>ccn of 
irctiueut occurrence, and had passed without becoming matters of 
oomplaint either M>ith the court or the nation. It is certain, also, that 
the aim of the men who made tibenuefvee contpicuoos aa the promoters 
of ** addieeiee" was to inviile the moat valuable righte of the people, aad 
to expose the oonstitittMn itaelf to the greatest hasard. The inaoleBee» » 
too, with whkb this was frequently done. added much to the malignhj 
of the offence. Sir Richard Weston, for example, addressing the grand 
jury at Kingston, obtterved, " Zuiuglius sot up hi^ fiinaliciKm, and 
Calvin built on the same blcsRcd foundation; and, to s]»iak ilie truth, 
all his disciples arc Koa»oned \Mth no much tharpnces of spirit, that it 
much concerns the magistrate to keep a sti id hand over them. And 
BOW they ere restkas; aaraaiag na with fears ; and nolUng will aenre 
them hut a parliament. For my part I know no iqifaaentatife of the 
nation bat the Idng. All power eentrea in him. It ia tmet he doea 
intrust it with hia miliiaieia: but he ia the sole repreaentati?e. And 
i*^th f be baa wisdom aMNilh not to tmat it any more to those men who 
have triven us such late examples of their wiBdoin and faithfulness.*" 
But nmch aa this arrogance, and the measures to which it led, may 
have required the curb, it became evident, that the notions of personal 
liberty which now began to prevail were such as not to tolerate the 
method of meeting the evil which the house of commons liml adopted ; 
and ita kadera, aceovdingly, were not imwiUing that the puUie attention 
should be called ftom those doubtful piooeedinga to their grsat struggle 
in regard to the Exduaion Bill. 

On the second of NoveiBber colonel Titus moved, ** That a committee 
be appointed to draw up a bill to disable James duke of The ^ Trfj nston 
York from inheriting the imperial crown of this realm;'* Bill, 
which was seconded by lord Russell. The whig leaders, in presenting 
the duke as a recusant, appear to have resolved on breaking with him 
beyond the possibility of a return. From that time they were bound to 
tlie Exclusion Bill by peraonal intereat, aa wdl aa by a aense of (luhlic 
duty. Theirmainimpediment was with the kingi and their great hope 
was in the flexifaility of his temper when pressed with diiBcnlty. The 
great majority, not only among the people, but in the commonss and even 
in the court, were confided in as either openly or secretly in favour of the 
measure, leaving the monarch without any eftlctual support except from 
the probable result of a division in the house of lords. Nearly all men 
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were agreed Uiat, ia the event of a catholic 8ucce«ding to Uie throne, it waa 
of the greateit moment lluit vciy matcriil mtriotMiii ahonld be laid em 
the pieiogativea of the erown; and the point to be made palpable by 
the advocatea of the b|]l «ai> that leia injury would be done to the 
crown by transmitting it entire, in a somewhat indirect UnOb ^^ban by 
tranimitting it, deeply impaired, to the immediate heir ; its wearer, in 
the one case, being n kinj^ in reality — in the other, such only in ehow. 
The choice was between the principle of legitimacy and the prerogntives 
of the crown. Both could not l>c retained. Which might the italet" 
man part with at least hazard io the public interest? 
^ Aftar moeb diacuaiioa the bill waa brought in, and waa lead a lifat 
time on the fourth of November, On the eighth it paaaed through a com- 
mittee, waa agreed to, and reported to the houae. The apeed* and the 
measure of concurrence, which marked theaa pro€aedinfi» alarmed the 
opponents of the ))ill about the court ; and a message was sent from the 
throne, in which his majesty desired the houBC to expedite the inquiries 
before them in retard to pojiery and the plot, und repeated the expres- 
sion of his williimnebs to adopt remedies against danger from that 
quarter, " provided they were coufeisteut with prestrvuig ihc buccession 
Not 10. crown in its legal course of deacent.*" This waa 

deemed a prudent me&od of intimating that the bill in 
.pNgram would never obtain the royal aaaent. But the bouae did not 
act upon thia intimation. Many complained that the king, after pro- 
roguing the parliament during more than twelve months for his own 
pleasure, should become thus impatient of delay i»ithin a fortnight of its 
meeting ; and a conunittee was apjwinted to prepare an answer, which 
should cxjjrees the surprise and regret of the house on that ground. 
With regard to the plot, ^his majesty wh:, iurornud that the house had 
resolved on the prosecution of lord btaliord, and that the prcparaUous 
for hie trial would aoon be complete. In the mean while the time for 
the third reading of the bill approaehed. In the debate on that occaaton, 
Hyde decUred that if the bill became law there waa] a loyal party who 
would atill feci themselves bound in allegiance to the duke, and to him 
only; and he conii)lained that the proviso framed to secure theaoooea* 
sion to the children of the duke did not contaiij the words *' presump- 
tive h. ir to the crown." But it was maintained by sir William Jones, 
a per&on of great eminence IhjUi ns a statesman and a lawyer, that the 
words suggested were unknow n to our law books, and that the security in 
regard to the doke*a children waa complete without them. 

The commooa agreed upon their anavw to the meaaage from the king 
The biU paMsa on the ele?enth» their neit atep waa the paaaing of the 
thoconnoaa. SuMon fiUU whidi they MMdved abould be carried to 
the upper house by Lord Russell on the fifteenth. When ddiveied U> 
the houae^ the membcia of the commons who accompanied lord Ruaacll 

• PooTi FarL Hist. It. 1186. 
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nised a loud shout. It was at the debate in eovnefl ipUeh led to the 
kng'a meiaage to the commons, that Halilax began to manifest his 
ofyposilion to this hill, and in so doing separated himself from his friends 
andcoad|ntors, Sondo-land, Godolphio» and Essex, who secretly favoured 
it, and would have Becored to it a first reading in the houie of lords. 
His aim, he maintained, was precisely that of the exclusionistg, nothing 
being more important than that the interests should be preserved which 
the bill was intended to secure ; but his sclu nie was, that the duke 
should be banislicd for life, and not absolutely disinherited — a clumsy 
expedient, to which the whigs would not listen, and which James him- 
self would have resented even more than the Exclusion Bill. Haliihz» 
no dooht, looked with H^>prehensu>n to the project of Monmondi suc- 
ceeding to the throne; but his great infirmity at this time appears to 
have been, an und<fe solieitnde to gratify the king, and so much reve- 
rence for his own discernment as to feel pleasure in refitting any plan 
beside his own, even though devised by his political friends.* 

Durincr tho whole time of the debate in the house of lords the king 

was i)restent ; the commons also adiourued tlicir proceed- , 

, . , /. 1- I V Debate upon It 
ings cx})ressly for llie purpose of attenduig ; and no effort in jhe lords 

was spared un either side that might possibly influence ^^^w^'***' 
the decision. Among the speakers in favour of the bill, 
Essex and Shaftesbury wen the most distinguished ; and they found 
their chief i^ponent in Halifiix, who appears to have acquitted him- 
self throughout with great ability. The debate extended to the unusual 
hour of eleven o'clock in the evening. On the division it proved that 
the l)i^hop8, with three exceptions only, were opposed to the bill ; and, 
joined with others, who were influenced by the attractions of the court, 
or by th<' ])('rsonal canvass of the kinir, gave a majority of 8ixly-tliree 
against iliiriy. Sundeiland voted in ihc nnnority, which Charles wit- 
nessed with much 8uq)ri8e and displeasure. f 

There was nothing in this result that ahould have occasioned mirprise, 
Imtitoxcitad great indignation in the commons, and the .^^ cummons 
house was not long in finding opportuni^ for giving for- refui^e snp- 
mal expression to this feeling. Charles repeated his appli- P^^^* 

* ** Tlie tnith is, lord Hslifu^s h«tre*i >>( the earl of Sliaftcsbury, and bis vanity 
in d«i!ring to hava hit own moiicm preferred, sharpened iiim at that time to mticfi 
indecency in his whole deportment. Many meeting* were appointed between lord 
HaliHix ;iiui sonif k'.ulirig men, in which, as he trieii to divert ihem from iheexdii- 
•ion, so they studied to persuade him to it, both without effect." Burnet, ii. 250. 

f " This waa one of ue greatsat days ever knofnn In tiie bouse of lords. Great 
was the debate, and grtat were the speakers. Tlie ihief Of those for the Mil vrtut 
the earl of biiafi«abury ; the chief a£;aiuit it, lord Halifax. It was matter of sur- 
prise that dia hrttar ihoold appear at the bead of an opposition to the fortner, when 
they wpre nlways wont to draw together. T^ut Halifax opposed the hnwiness with 
vigour, and, being a man of the clearest liead, tnu-st wit, and fairest eloquence, he 
made so powerful a defence, that he alone, so all confessed, influenced the house, 
and p«noad«d them to throw out tlie bili." Reresby, 103, 104. Halifax teems to 
have tbougfat within a fortnight of thit time that a civil war would probably be the 
emssqociMe of the cootn whidi he had feeosamendsd. IU4. 100. Balpht i. M9. 
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catioii for m ropply' in aid of Tangier. Sir WilUam Jonea and lord 
Rueaell had manifested a warmth in support of the Exclusion Bill which 
was *not natural to them ; and hy the weight of their example had 
commended it willi great ctlect to the people at large. Both now took 
the lend in opposing the proposed grant. Sir William spoke of Tangier 
as a [)luce of great importance, which it would certainly he well to pre- 
sene, hut complained of it aa having become a sort of nursery for popish 
soldiers, contrary to the treaty which made it a possession of the British 
crown ; and he concluded with urging that an address should be pre- 
sented to his majesty, and that no money should be voted so long aa 
there remained any danger of its being employed against the religion* 
and liberties of the country. Iiord Ruasell was still ^roore explicit, 
declaring, that so long as the danger of a popish i?ucce8Sor continued, 
and Fo long as tlie favourers of the duke of York were ulx)ut the person 
of the kinir, he should regard any vote of money as so much contribu- 
tion made to strcngliien the hands of tltc manifest enemies both of the 
king and the nation. Let these causes of apprehension be removed, and 
no man should exceed him in readiness to supply the wants of the sove< 
reign. ISr William Temple spoke next, and laboured to heal this 
obvious breach between the Icing and the luHise; but his efforts were 
fruitless. An address was presented to the king, which set &rth a long 
catalogue of grievances, all described as the natural eficct of the attempts 
so long made to introduce popciy. Should those attempts prove suc- 
cessful, the coiuniiins wished it to be observed, that, by tliis protest, they 
had freed thcuuelvc s IVoni iil! part in the guilt of those dreadful conse- 
quences which must tlien become inevitable.* 

The commons further voted an address to the king, praying that lord 
Addreis fdrOie Halifiuc might be removed from his presence and councila ; 

Haifu^im- ^ ^ "^^^^ impeadunent waa commenced 

pcHchmeot of against Mr. Seymour, who had made himself obnoxious by 
Seymour. the violence with which he had opposed the Exclusion Bill 
in the lower house. Halifax was accused of having advised the late 
proroi/alions ; Seymour, of diverting money from its proper uses when 
treasurer of the navy. It is not certain that cither of these charges could 
have been proved, and, if they could, it is jilain that they were not the 
real ground of offence in either case. In answer to the address con- 
cerning Halilax, Charles observed that the reasons assigned did not 
appear to him auffident to render it expedient that he should comply 
with the request made to him. ** But,** he added, ** whenever the house 
shall, in a due and regular, course, prove any crime, either against the 
said earl, or any other person, who either now is, or hereafter shall be, 
in his council, he will leave him or tliem to their own lc<ral defence, 
without interj)09ing to protect them." The royal pardon, therefore, wa» 
not to be pleaded in future iu arrest of an impeachment, as it had been 

* ParL Hist, ift MA^xnXt vm^xm. 
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in UiecMeof Dinbj; but the mionten of tlie cmm were to be Itence- 
forth, ni aU good Audi, mponrible lor their conduct to the mthoiilj of 

parliament.* 

The next business of the commons was the trial of Ijord SttfRofdyOno 
of the Hvc catholic lords in the Tower. Tlie cause was ^^.^^^ ^^j. 
opened by Jones, Maynard, and Treby, as iiiaiia|rers for Suffordi Nor» 
the commons, who dwelt with great copiousness find elo- 80; Did It. 
qaence on the whole history of the plot. The principal ifritnesees were 
Oalesy Dugdalc, and TmbenriUe, the last of these persoui bong as infi^ 
moua in cnaracter aa the 6nt. The unhappy victim of thia pioaecation 
waa aged and infirm ; he had been ia confinement ten yeara, waa of a 
timid disposition, and would have been little competent at any time to 
have met the tide of passion and power which had now set in against 
him This trinl, if such it can be called, occupied the house of lords 
from the ihiitii ili of November to the sixth of Deceml)cr, when a majo- 
rity of fifty-live agaiiiBt thirty-one concurred in a verdict of guilty. Tlu*. 
execution of SlaiTord was viewed by the people with pity rather than 
exultotion, and hia bhx>d waa nearly the httt abed on account of the 
popish p1ot.t 

On the fifteenth of December the king made a apeech to the two 
hooaei^ calling their attention again to hia alltancea, and to KW'a ipMch 

the state of Tangier, and requesting to know, as soon as* to th« eom* , 
mii:;lit be, what they desired of him, and how far he might 
rely on their assistance. The commons immediately rcj?olved to take his 
Majcstv's speech into consideration on the following Saturday ; and in 
the mean while formed themselves into a grand coninultce to devise 
means of aecoiing the kingdom against popery and arbitraiy power. The 
debate had respect to a bill introdueed 1^ lord Cavendiahp §n the ]mr- 
poae of forming all hia majeaty'a protestant anbjecto into a kind of < 



• Parl.JIfst. Iv. 1222—1224. Howell, vii. rr .ry. Phmfp^. i. 3!}\~4m. ' 

f R«Ipb,i.&30 — 635. Halifax vuted for the ac^uituluf thoaccuscHi, aiitl Cliarlesis 
naid to have bem '^extremely concerned at the rigoor and abniptness of his fate.** 
Hut Rcre«bv, wlio lo tpeaks of the king:, has exhibited him from the life in another 
passage, and shown him to have been hardly capable of mnch concern about anything'. 
" 1 was at the kin^N rniK h<'-e when there were Imt four present. His majesty was 
in a very good humour, and took op some time in displaying to us the fallacy and 
emptiness of thoM who prctiMidtoa inlloriiMaMire of saneuty tliandidrm^bonrt, 
and pronouiiml thom to be, for the most part. r^toTntnahlc )iYf»ocrite8, and the most 
arrant knaves : as instances of which he mentioned ^cvurai eminent men of our 
own times, nor spared to introduce some mitred hsaili SBSOWgit tits rsst, whom b«pio> 
tended to be none of the best, though their devont exterior gnre them the character 
of saints with the crowd. However, there were, of tlie men so pointed out, some 
whom the king had no reason to Jove upon a political account, which may he 

(leaded in abatement of tha acriinoay of his ornsure. U« was that night two full 
onrs fn patting off his dothct» and It waa half an hoar past on* beftm he went to 
bed. He seemed to be quite free from care nnd trouble, though one would have 
thought, at this time, he should have been overwhelmed therewith, for everybody 
now imagined he must either dismiss the parliament in a few days, or delifir hiflS- 
'-t-ir >i;> to their pre!^^ir1lT desires ; but the fttraits he wai ia SCcmsd Itt BO waya to 
cwburrsM him, as 1 jU4t uuw olie«nr«d."— 11Q« 111* 
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dalioa, with a view to the preleetiim of their oommon inteients. But 
it WM obterred that of lele many proteed protertanta had learnt to 
apeak of the danger from iknatica aa being greater than that from papiata; 
and that the effect of the proposed measure would be rather to expose the 

divisions of protcstaiits, tliuu to realise union among them. On these 
and other* trrounds nothing cflcctuul was done with regard to this bill: 
but on the following day, it was resolved that bills should be forthwith 
introduced to secure the meeting and sitting of parliaments; to make 
the appointment of the judges to be daring good behaviour, and not 
during the pleaaure of the crown ; and to render any illegal exaction of 
money from the people hightreaaon. 
The next day« bdng Saturday, Mr. Hampden moved that an addreaa 
ahfliddbepresenteidto the king, aaouriaghim that whatever 
Reply of the money might be rrrinisitc for liis service would be freely 
granted, bo soon as the laws necessary to secure the religion 
of the country should be obtained. Lord Russell was the next speaker, 
ai»d he urged that the house should make the uder of all necessary sup- 
plies to the king, on condition of his pasaing the Exclusion Bill only, and 
without the mention of any other grievance. Thia moderate oourae wai 
atrongly recommended by Sir WilUam Jonea, who added, Without the 
Exdnaion BUI, there can be no expedient that will not leave ua in 
the miserable condition of having, firat or last, a conteat with our legal 
king ; and there can be no such thing as setting up a power to oppose 
him, except by placing a kind of supreme authority in the ]iar]i;nncnf, 
with a power to oppose, as well by war as laws, which might prove the 
destruction of our monarchical government.*' But this judicious reason- 
ing, in regard to the pre-eminent importance of the Exclusion Bill, did 
not auffice to obtain ev«i a temporary forgetfulneaa of other grievancea* 
Garroway, whether honeatly mialed, or intent on doing miachief, pre- 
vailed on the house to make their addreaa include the whole chapter of 
their grievancea. They paaaed a vote, also, which prohibited any mem- 
ber from accepting otfice, or any place of profit under the crown, without 
consent of the hoiivc* 

When the address of the house was presented to the king, it gave rise 
to a e real division of opinion in the council. Sir William 

Answsf of the 

^j^^ Temple would have prevented Charles from returning 

any positive answer to that part of the addreaa which re- 
garded the aucceaaion, on the ground that auch a courae became him in 
conaequence of the difierenee of opinion between the two houses on that 
aubjectf But Halifax was not the only miniater who felt that hia 
recent conduct had exposed him to tha fixed reaentment of the exdu- 
aioni^^t?, and who, in the present temjwr and power of that party, con- 
sidered a disuse of parliaments as the only means of safety. By thia 

♦ Pari, nist.iv. 1234—1238. 
t Memoin, i>an iii. 3a2. 
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party the long was induced tu adopt an answer, ^in which he stated, that 
Ike judgment of the loidi on tihebill ngnrding the tuecesaion had con- 
firmed him ia hie oppoaition to it ; and Sir William Temple, strange to 
aey, auflwed himielf to be put ibrward for the piurpoae of preaentiiig 
tbii illiwer, which he did not personally approve, at the bar of the 
hoBN. Sir William Jones, who held him in much eateem and affec- 
tion, ex|)re»8cd biniBclf grieved to see a person of bo Jn,7 
much wortli ( rnjjloycd on such an erriind : — *' I," he re- 
marked, " am old and infirm, and do not expect to live lung ; hut ytiU, 
in all probability, will live to sec the whole kingdom lament the conse* 
quences of the message )ou have now brought us from the king."* 

The flftet of this meaaage on the commons waa auch aa ita authors 
had expected. More detennined reaiatance produced nmore 
determined method of attMdc One reaolution wt. p««ed {Ji^^^^J^, , 
praying the king to remove the marquis of Wi rceater, the 
earl of Claiendoni the earl of Feveraham, Mr. Lawrence Hyde, and Mr. 
Seymour, from his presence and councils for ever ; another declared that, 
until the Kxc lusum Bill should become law, no manner of supply should 
be granted ; and another pru]ni)iU'd all lending of moiu v to the crown 
on the customs, excise, or hearth-tax, or by any tally, ui aaiicipatiou on 
any branch of the reTen ue a djudging all such persons responaible to 
parliiment, aa parties to the hindrance of its due sitting. The probable 
effect of theae proceedinga was not unperceived ; but the atruggle had 
now become one in which the atrongeat only could hope to prevail. On 
the morning of the tenth of January, it was rumoured that the king waa 
about to promtnic the parliament. The commons immediately pa?Red 
a resolution, in the mid.st of much haste and di?on1er, which declared 
that whoever should advise the king to prorogue pailiainent wiuild be 
deeiiu'd a betrayer of the king, of the protestant religion, and of the 
kingdinn of England. Within a quarter of au hour, the parliament 
kmg appeared, and the house waa prorogued. Eight days JfJJJJPJJ* 
afterwords, the prorogation was followed by a dissolution ; 
notwithstanding su esmest petition from the mayor and common ooundl 
of London, praying that the two houses might be speedOy re-tssem* 
bled.t 

* ParL Hist* iv. 1878. Lord Rus6«irs Life of Lord Williani KoiaaU, L 261. 
t Balph, 1. M4- 560. Vtxk Hist. iv. 1879-^lS8ft. 
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• Chapter VIII. 

New Parlinmeiit snmmoncfl— Potltlon of the Sixteen Pe«r« — ProceedingK in tlie 
>, City and in tlie Court. Cue of Fitzharris. Meeting of tlie Oxford rarliament 
' —Policy of the Kinjr: hi« Speech— Proceedings in tin- ("mnmons — Debate on 
the ExcluBioii Bill— Parliament Dissolved. Conduct of the King: his Declara- 
tion — Reply of the Oppoaition — Addre»sc« to the King. Trial of Fitzharrta. 
Election of Sheriffli — Proceedings Against College and Shaftesbury — Arrest of 
Whiteacre— Trial of College- acquitted in Middlesex ; oondcmncd and executed 
at Oxlbrd. Eleollon of the Lord Mnyor. NencoaifiMniifala esdnded from serr- 
ing on juries — Trinl of Shnfteftliiiry — he is acquitted. Plan of seizing the City 
Charter?. Charles renews his negotiation with Louis. 'Persecution of the Non- 
conformists — Prosecution of Argyle, Struggle at the election of the City Sheriffs — 
Prosecution of Pilkington and Ward. Klection of the Lord Mayor by the influ- 
ence of the Court, Arrest of Monmouth — Changes at Court — Flight and Death 
of Shaftesbury — Seizure of the City Charters. Ryehonse Plot — parties engaged 
in it— Its obieet--dis<xwrered— etreet i a r r e s t of lord RosseU— Trial of Walcot, 
Ronse, end IIoii»— Death of lord Essex— Trial of lord Rnssell. King's Declare- 
tlon — Tlip Oxford Dt?crce. Trial of Algernon Sidney. ("orrcs|X)ndcnce with 
Monmouth — Other Trials — Foreign Affain — Court Proceeiiiugs — ^Ulncss and 
DaiiliorUieKiiif. 

CaABIfBS might venture to dissolve the late parlinincnt, hut it M'as rc- 
irjRi. fjardcd as liighly expedient tliat another ^liould be imnic- 
Netvpariia- diatcly 8uninK»ne<l, nnd flint it? day of meeting should not 
moned^l'jMU distant. It was nmnircst that the etruttglc between the 
18. king and the esclusionists must soon be brought to its 

crnit. The new parliament was anmmoned to meet on the twenty-first 
of March, hut the place of meeting gave occasion for modi aaspkion 
and complaint. The two houses werenotto assemUe at Westminster,-^ 
where the knoWn feeling of the capital might impose some check upon 
any bold measure on the part of the court, — but at Oxford, where the 
meet determined opponents of the Exclusion Bill, and of the great prin- 
ciples on wivich it realek., Miigh^^l themselves strong in the qrmpathy 
of the inhabitants. 

In little more than a week after the appearance of the proclamation, 

„ . . ... a petition was presented to the kinir by sixteen of tl»c 
Pelinon t •rits ' . . ' . . , , 

meeting pre- »l>position peers, praying that parhamcnt might be aseeiu- 
acntcd by six- bled, as usiis], at Westminster ; and msking mention of 
teen peers. ^^^^ ^ matters, as the causes of their 

sottcitude on that subject. Neither the prayer of the address, nor the 
reasons of it, were acceptable to the king, and it was reoaved with mani- 
fest displeasure : nor does it appear that any answer was returned. 
Charles felt still more di-spleased when he learnt that this petition and 
renionslrancc — for such it may be called— was printed, and widely 
circulated. It was presented by Essex and Monmouth. 

On the first of February the citixens of London chose their old mcm- 
Prooeedlngtln hers; passed public resolutions expressing approval of 
the dty. their conduct, espedaUy on account of the aid irhich they 
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had given to the Exclusion Bill ; and in the stoic mnnncr testified their 
admiratiou of the patriotic conduct of the sixtecu petitioning peers. lu 
most places throughout the kingdom the -pirit was manifest.* 

Charles, in the mean time, pursued his cwuiac with an unusual degreo 
of reserve and steadiness. Enough transpired to mtikc it ^ 
plain that the king was never less disposed to comply with 
the demands of the house of commons than at this nionv > I ' \ 
appeared to be alone in his confidence. Shaftcsburj', removed <; . . s 
presidency, was now dismissed from the council ; and the same 
attached to Essex, Salisbury, Sunderland, and sir Williuin Temple. Sir 
William had studied to serve the king, but was not prepared to do so nt 
the'cost of his long-cherished reputation ; and had of hitc made himscl 
.unacceptable by his occasional scruplis and observations. Temple's con- 
clusion nt this time was, that Cliarles dcsnuircd of iiroceediiig in any sort 
of harmony with parliaments, and th;it he hud resolved to pupply his 
wants in future by other means. But even Halifax was so much in 
uncertainty conccri)ing the ultimate ]uirposcs of his master, os to be at 
one time apprehensive that he might release Dauby from the Tower, 
and restore him to his councils: — *• In short, everything now, and for 
Eome time to come, was in the most unsettled, dark, and perplexing 
suspense, so that a man scarce knew what to think or how to bchave."t 
During this suspense, one Fitziiarris, an Irishman and a professed 
catholic, who had for some time performed the ofiice of a Ti,e of 
spy and informer about the court, consulted with (^ic Eve- Fifzharris. 
rard, a native of Scotland, who had btcn frequently engaged in su 
jirocccdings, as to the best means of making this extraordinar}' state of 
the public feeling conduce to their n<lvantnge. Fitzharris stated that 
liberal reward might be obtained from tlic French ambassador, whose 
^ or was kiKiwn t<) him, by any person who should manage to 
widen the breach between the king and the parliament, so as to leave the 
kini i»l France at full liberty to i)ro8Ccute his schemes against Flanders. 
Fit/hnrris, accordiuffly, supplied Everard with materials of accusation 
ngiiinst the king and the duke of York of the most inflammatory 
description, uj-.on wliif^h the latter was to bestow the full advantage of 

Ilia rhetoric. But I [judged that the best method of improving 

Ilia own fortunes was to betray his colleague; and he provi<led that one 
Smith, and sir William Waller, should have their place in an adjoining 
room, so as to be witnesses concerning all that should l>c spoken in the 
subsequent conferences. In these conferences Fitzharris cortccted the 
•proposed publication according to his taste, and promised Everard an 
immediate supjdy of money, and a monthly j)ension from thc'pursc of 
the French ambassador. Within eight days from the first of these 
meetings the dupe was con^mittetl to prison on the ground of informa- 

;♦ Rere»1.v, 113— 115. Burnet, ii. 274— 270. Ralph, J. 6fi0— 562. 
t 'Rere»by, lis. Temple's Mtm.. part. iii. 364, 355. 
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tion laid against him by Smith and tir William Waller. The intention 
of Fitzliarris was to £asteD the disgrace of his elaborate libel against the 
Icinc: and the duke upon the whig leaders. One of the pnesageg he 
inserted wus, " that a parliament could depose a popish poesessor as well 
as a popish successor;" and when admonished by Everard thai the 
duciuncnt was treusouahle, he answered, " The more treason the better." 
It was said that part of his plan was to place copies of the paper in the 
poeketBof some of libe oppoation members. But* on his c6mmitiiMOt 
to Newgate, he began to look for the means of safety in the friendship of 
the party which he had designed to injure. He slnted to Cornish, the 
sheriff of London, that he could discover more than any other man on 
the subject of tlie popish plot ; and Cornish laid the information com- 
municated to him before the kinrj witliout delay. Charles confessed 
that he had given money to Fitzharris some liiuc before, and that three 
months since the same person had promised to furnish information of 
some conspiracy then at work. His pretended disclosures were now 
made to the secretaries of state, and before the city magistrates, Clayton 
aadlieby; bulprovedtobeatissneof&lsehoodsaboatthepbt. His 
policy, however, appeared fiir the moment to hare served his purpose. 
If his old (riends in the court had cast him off, his new friends in the 
opposition, still credulous about the plot, showed too much readiness to 
avail themselvpR of his services.* 

As the day approached on which parliament was to assemble, the 
Mcetinp of populat excitement, which this affair had contributed to 
jMu-liameut at augment, became still more intense. Charlei^^ made his 
Osfoid,>Ianh entrance into Oxford a week before ; and liic royal 
guards were lodged, partly in the city, and partly iu the 
suburbs. Several of the opposition members made their apjpearanee 
attended by many of their servants and retainen; and a large body of 
men, who accom})anied the four city representatives, wore blue ribbons 
in their hats, with the motto " No Popery! No Slavery !" On both 
sides there were the same martial and sus])icious appearances ; so that 
the scene is said to have resembled the me* tiny; of a Polish diet, more 
than of an English parliament. The wlugs hud lost nothing' in num- 
bers or strength at the recent elections, and the press had been sicdu- 
lonsly employed by both parties to influence the public fcchng on the 
great questions which were now to be decided.t 

Charles had never brought so much of his own better capacity to the 
P^»l'cypf the business of government as during the last few months. 
•P^SbTMardi dissolved the last parlisment, it was with the 

•20. ♦ determination of freeing himself, as soon as possible, from 
the C(»ntrol of such as-cniblie« ; and his poli, y from that time was to 
maintain the appearance of great moderatiouj and, at the same time, to 

* Burnet, i. 278, 279. Ralph, i. 561- Ot;*;. 
t North's Ezameii, 80—102. Halpb, i. MN>^5(»S. Burmt, iL 
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avail himself of every indiscretion and extravagance on the part of his 
opponents for the accomplishment of his object. His speech addressed 
to the two houses bore the marks of care, suited to this policy, and to 
the dangerous temper of the times, lie reminded them of the degree 
in which he had complied with the wishes of the last parliament ; and 
spoke of his willingness to forget the kind of return which he Imd met 
with from the hands of that assembly. "It is as much my interest," he 
added, " and t»hall be as much my care, as yours, to preserve the liberty 
of the subject, because the crown can never be safe when that is in dan- 
ger; and I would have you likewise be convinced that neither your 
liberties nor properties can subsist long when the just rights and prero- 
gatives of the cro^ii are invaded, or the honour of the government 
brought low." On the matter of the succession he could not depart 
from the declarations which he had so oAen made ; but he would wil- 
lingly listen to any expedient that might be devised for securing the 
administration of the government, in case of a popish successor, to the 
hands of protestants. *' I conclude," he observes, " with this one ad- 
vice to you — that the rules and measures of all your votes may be the 
known and established laws of the land, which neither can nor ought to 
be departed from or changed but by act of parliament ; and I may the 
more reasonably require that you make the laws of the land your rule, 
because I am resolved ihey shall be mine.*" 

Williams, the speaker in the last parliament, was again chosen to that 
office. In the last parliament the custom of printing the Proceed iM|;ii in 
votes upon divisions commenced. Sir Leolinc Jenkins, the commom. 
one of the secretaries of state, objected to the practice, as being " a sort 
of appeal to the people ;" but the first vote of the house was for its con- 
tinuance. Toward the close of the last parliament a bill passed both 
houses to repeal a statute of the reign of £lizabeth, which required that 
all persons absentint; themselves from their jmrish church for one month 
should expiate their oflfence by public abjurations, or be punished with 
death. The bill did not obtain the rovnl assent, and it was rumoured 
that the cleilc of the house had been commanded by the king to abstain 
from presenting it. The commons now demanded a conference with the 
lords on that subject ; but the question, as put by them, was ** on mat- 
ters relating to the constitution of parliament in the passing of bills." 
The next proceeding was the introduction of the Exclusion Bill, but the 
debate upon it was deferred until op|)ortunity should be afforded to con- 
sider any proposal that might be suggested in the place of that measure. 

Having voted thanks to the electors in " many counties, cities, and 
boroughs," who had chosen their representatives free of expense, the 
attention of the house was called by sir William Waller to the case of 
Fitzharris. The whig leaders appear to have thought it probable that the 
discoveries of this person might be of importance, not only in relation to 

• Pari. Hist. iv. 1303—1305. 
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the plot, but coneeraingpciiom in the court who htd poseibly been pai^ 
ties to the desiipi of placing the treasonable papers in the pockets of 
members. Hence, that the life of Fitzharris might be spared, and that 
hemq;btbe placed entirely in their hamb, they resolved to proceed 
against liim by way of impeachment. This resohition appears to have 
heen' adopted amidst much excitement and disorder, and Mr. secretary 
Jenkins nt first refused to be the bearer of it to the lords, but, Hwed by 
the language of the leading men of the opposition, he at length con- 
sented. The lords refused to admit the impeachment, on the plea 
that an order bad been made by their house in tlie reign of Edward III. 
which precluded all commoners from trial at their bar. They would 
accordingly have left the offender to be dealt with at common law.* 

This ground of refusal was a startling novel^, and open to mucli qnea- 
tloning in point of law. The lower house at ODOe dedarcd, " That it is 
the undoubted right of the commons, in parliament assembled, to impeach 
before the lords in parliament any peer or commoner for treason, or any 
other crime or misdemeanor ; and tlmt the refusal of the lords to pro- 
ceed in parliament iipnn such impeachment is a dcnifil <tf juslice, and a 
violation of the constitution of parliament/' The order of the upper 
bouse in the fourth year of Edward III. cannot fairly be said to 
have posaassed ^the authority of a statute. That order, too, referred 
to a case in whidi the king waa the accuser, and waa not, in consequence, 
clearly applicable to impeachments at the suit of the commons, to which 
the crown is not at all a party, and whichySa we scarcely need say, is the 
case with all trials which c^o before a jury, according to the twenty-ninth 
section of Magna Charla. Many precedents had occurred since the 
reign of Edward III. in favour of the side taken hy the commons upon 
this (piestion, and not one in support of that taken by the lords; and 
the usage of pailiament since that time baa been conformable to those 
precedents, and not to dm very dangeroua and apparendy unfounded 
theory, which eeems to hive owed its origm mainly to the ingenuity of 
the Earl of Nottingham-f , ' ' , 

The resolution of the commons on this subject was adiopted on the 
Dfbatc on the twenty-sixth, and (m thnt dny the dclmte commenced upon 
KxduftionBill. bringing in the Exclui*ion Bill. The motion was made 
by sir Robert Clayton, one of the raem1)ers for the city, and was 
seconded by lord Russell. In the course of the debate a new scheme, 
to which some allusion had heen made by the king, was explained by 
sir John Emly. It waa to give the duke the title of king, and hia 
daughter the power of regent, the duke himself being banished to a dis» 
tauce of five hundred miles from Great Britain and Irebnd. Sr Thomas 
Littleton, a person of great weight on the side of the opposition, spoke • 

* Burnet, ii. 260. Keresby, 118, 110. Farl. Hitt. iv. J30&— 1317.1 
tBonict,ii.98<K Uallsoi, it. (NIS—dM. 
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with rnucli enmestneas in favour of this plan. In fart, it appenrs to have 
originated iii a sugsrcstion mn'le to Littleton by bi5?ht)p Barnct sometime 
before, and from the care with which it ha<l been digested, iun\ the nianntr 
iu whici) it had been tiiliced uboiit since, there wan room to siippuse that 
it 'Would be taken up favourably by Halifax, Seymour, and lord Not- 
tingham, and by the king himgelf. Accofding to this lobeme, the 
regency would have been vetted in the prince and prineeaa of Orange. 

On a slight view of the suliject, this plan, which seemed to bespeak 
so much moderation on the part of the court, may appear to be one of 
much greater promise than any which had hitherto been proposed; ao^ 
we may he inclined to censure the %vliig leaders for not giving it nn im- 
mediate receptioii. Expciicncc teaches us not to rely on the continued 
svipport of tlie people tor the estublighment of a check to arbitrary power 
entirely prospective in its object. The utmost that the great body of a 
nation can be brought to do,, is to apply a remedy to an evil that has 
been felt, and to provide at the same time against its future recurrence. 
The commons had tried their fiill strength on the Ejulusion Bill belure, 
and had failed; and they could not well regard themselves as putting 
forth that strength with greater advantage at Oxford than at West- 
minster. Hence, their best course would seem to have lieen, to content 
themselves with the l)anishmeiit uf the duke for life, boinfr careful to 
fence such an enactment with tiic hot possible securities against, bis 
return. This policy may appear to lm\ c l)ecn the- more incumbent upon 
them, as it was the manifest object of the king to avail himself of the 
partiality felt by the people generally for persons of royal blood ; and, 
by contrasting the conciliatory temper of his own concessions with.the 
unbending severity of the commons, to exhibit himself, and the heir- 
presumptive, as the oppressed, and their qiponents as the oppresMurs ; 
the position of a party sustaining injury behig artfully assumed, in the 
hope, by tly^t means, of becoming poworful enough to inflict it at plea- 
sure. 

But whatever weight the?e considerations may carry with thcni wlien 
viewed calmly, and from this distance, they were not of a kind to produce 
mucli impression on the cxclusionists during their sitting iu the parlia- 
ment at Oxford. It wsa ol^eeted by sir William Pulteney, sir WilKam 
Jones, and others, that the English law knew nothing of separation 
between the person and the power of the sovereign ; that the proposed 
distinction between a king in fact, and a king in law, would lead to 
endless misconception and iucuuveuience, would perpetuate a spirit of 
divided allegiance, and could hardly fail of ending in the horrors of a 
civil war; that the dissolution of the last ])arliament had taken plaec 
on the matter of the Exclusion Bill, ami that the majority ot" the pre- 
sent house of commons had been deputed by their constituents to give 
their vote in aid of that measure i and that while the only immediate 

eHiBCt of urging the proposed Kheme mutt be to produce mischief, in the 
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■bape of difinoii and delay, the •dopftkm of it wvM oitell upon the 
country the nooewnty of keephig up a mUitaiy cataldbhment four times 
more oonaideiable than would be lequired to iuitain the bill whieh it 
was meant to predude. 

Even now^itisnot easy' to say which side of this alternative was 
beset with the greatest difficulty * The commons decided in favour of 
tliL' hill, and a committee was accordingly appointed to prepare it and 
bring it in. It is probable that this vkcision was such as the greater 
number uf their opponents expected uiui desired. Charles appears to 
have resolved at once on the course to be pursued. On the twenty-eighth 
the Exduaion Bill was lead a fint time. The houie then paned to the 
quettion of the impeachment of Fitshairis, but had acercely entered on 
that Milgeet, when the uiher of the black rod knocked at the door, and 
gave notice that the king commanded the attention of the house iinme* 
diately in (he hotise of lords. Tlie sub.<;tance of the king's speecli was, ^ 
Parlirimnrit that an assembly whose hccrinnings had been marked by 
dissolved. go much division, wn? not likely to have a good conclusion; 
and that he therefore had |rive!i instruction to my Lord Chancellor to 
declare the parliament dissolved, which was done accordingly. 

Such was the Arte of the 'memorable Oxford Parliament. It asscm- 
Conductof the ^^^d, as wc hoTe teen, on Monday, the twenty-Bizth of 
kfaig- March : it was dissoWed on the Monday following.^ The 

commons had complained in the course of the week that the convocation- 
house in which they met was too strait for them, and orders were 
given that the theatre might be prepared for their use. Charles himself 
surveyed the progress of the work, and uave his instructions concerning 
it, on Saturday ; and on Sunday evening entertained the perwns about 
him with talk respecting the better accommodation which had been thus 
provided. On the following morning he went, as usual, to the house of 
lofds in a sedan chair, and another chair followed with closed curtains, 
which, instead of being occupied with an attendant, contained the royal 

|7 • ft I am p«niiad«d,*' says Speaker Onslow, **fnm hsTuig read tlie debates on 
ihiH matter, rtt the different times It was aK'it.itetl in the I.oum- of commons, either 
bi lit ruc would iiave lieen impracticoble, or have produced a civil war. Tho condition 
of thii ooantty was undoubtedly very lamentable, but tbingi mn not yet brought 
to a ensts to engage the body of the nation in «uch n chance of government. The 
rererence for the old constitution would have withstood all the attempts to put the 
fx-it' liriu H>t > i xi rution. And if the duke of York should have had a Mm at any 
tune afterwards, as it was aUowed ha would have t-een king imnu-aiately, how 
oonld Uie ezclunMi of ibe fbiber have been siipported ? WTio would have done it ? 
Ait.I tlien all thiiips would have run back unto the regular sucGession, and in 
the c.iiiuMun or heat of that, the crown would have becmne arbitrary. If a civil 
war hiiil happened, it is very probable the case had been the same, whatever side 
^ bad prevailed. Nollnn;,' but the particular cTniniM;,iu es of the revolution, and the 
* wise provisions made uji.ju it for e»iuli:i>i..iig the new governmeut, oould have 
brought on or maintained the change, and the last has been alnMSt nilracnlmu.**-^ 
NotetoBtirnet,ii. 277-280. Bere»by, 117,118. PteLHirt. It. 1317-1382, Life 
of Iiord BiiMeU, i. 807. 
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robei?.* Bv means of these little artifices, Charles contrived to take the 
commons in some dcgrt^ by surprise, and prevented the passiuu of such 
resohuiona as had immediately preceded tlie last dissolution, and as 
>vcic, in fact, common, when tlie house found itself exposed to the veu- 
geance of the court in Ihe ihftpe of Vn abrupt and unwelcome proroga- 
tkn. When tbo last parUameiit wm diwolved ibtt king tvide&ily hn* 
■aw tliatihe temper and piooeedinga of the next home of conmona 
would be in efiieot ioch at ihey proved. Hence, when tlie electioiiB 
eommeiioed, he told sir William Temple that be did not aee in the prc- 
8Mlt atatc of affairs, that his frit tuIs could be of any service to him by 
contendiiiE^ for «p it9 in parliament ;t it appears that the dissnhition 
at^Oxford,on the niorniii? of tlic t\vcnt\ -t iglitli of March, was known in 
J^ondon before that tnnc us nhout to take place. + 

Cliurles had no sooner dissolved the parliament than he proceeded in 
great haste to Windsor, where he remained two days, and DecUra- 
then took up hiaieiidence in Whitehall. From that phMe tion*«.. 
a dedaration waa put foiib, purporting to be a atatenent'ef the reaaona 
which had influenced him in diiiolving the two last parliaments. He 
complained that the great concessions which he h&A made with a view 
to the safety of the protectant religion, and of the liberty and property of 
his subjects, had been so little appreciated by the first of tliope assem- 
blies. In place of the return which he Iv.ul roasou (o expect, rcnion- 
Btrances were presented to him under the iiiiur' ui' addresses; eminent 
persons were voted enemies to the king and kingdom, without any proof 
of misconduct ; others had been aneeted nnder the pretence of parlia- 
menlury privilege ; not only had all auppliea been stopped, but the pay- 
ment of tallies and anticipations had been forbidden; and so far had 
this temper been indulged, that the commons had presumed to interfere 
for the purpose of preventing a due execution of the law in relation to 
protestant dissenters. Against the Oxford parliament two complaints 
were urged — its vote ftgHinst thehou«<cof lords in reijard to the impeach- 
ment of Fitzharris ; and its ndlicrcncc to the Exclusion Bill, notwith- 
standing the assurance of the king that it would never obtain hia con- 
sent. In conclusion Charles declared that it was not his intention — 
as designing men would no doubt be forward in affirming — ^to dis- 
pense with the use of parliaments, but, on the contrary, to convene them 
oonatantly and frequently, so soon as thia might be done with aaf^ 
to the public interests. $ 

By an order in council, a copy of this shrewdly-constructed document 
was sent to be read in every church and clnipcl throtiL'^hout the kingdom • 
and the clergy generally performed the service to which they were called 

• Reresby, 1 1 9, 1 20. Burnet, ii. 281. 
•f Memoirs, part iii. 354. 

I North's Kxamen, 104, 106. Ralph, i. r,81. Just and Modest Vindicatinn, ftfc 
i Hoyal Dedaration of April 8, in Kenset's CoDplete History, iii. 388, m 
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with much good will. Tbe fMurt of (hit paper whiek pcunted to tlie 

■ympnthy of the exdnsionbts with the protestant dissenters was parti- 
cularly effective. The cry of church and king was loudly raised, and a 
multitude of addresses were presented, expressing the utmost confidence 
in his majesty'^ good intentions, and a full n])proval of all that had been 
done. One of these fulsome productions, sent up from Norwich, was 
presented us a libel by the grand jury of Middlesex. 

In the liope of resitting the tide which that bcgtnto let in against 
Bqilf Df the them, the opposition published an answer to the court 
««iuiMUstfc dedaration, under the title of ** A Just and Modest Vindi« 
cation of the Two Last Fsrliaments." This paper was prepsred by 
Alg^on Sidney ; it w us considerably revised by lord Somers; and 
received its last corrections from sir William Jones. The ar^iment of 
this production was every way masterly nnd convincing; and its huigungc 
was characterised by great force and accuracy. It commenced by 
stating that all good men had looked un the dissolution of tiic two last 
parliaments with surprise and sorrow, and were grieved to find tlut ai^ 
attempt should be made to justify such proceedings* It admitted that 
the longs of England woe intrusted in a great measuic with the power 
of calling and dismissing parliaments; but added that, ua diedcupon 
that i>ower, die wisdom of our ancestors had provided that parliaments 
should be convened annually, and that they should not be dissolved until 
all petitions and bills before then) should have received due attention. 
These privileges were secured to the nation by ties no less sacred than 
those which bound the sovereign at Ins coronation to administer justice, 
and to preserve inviolate all the rights and liberties of his subjects. 
That the late dissolutions had taken place at a Ume when the authority 
of the legiabture was alone competent to provide for the public safety ; 
and by the sole authority of the king, without the advice of his council ; 
— w hich was a manifest and most dangerous breach of the law and usage 
of the realm, ex])08ing tlie king in person, in the place of his advisers, to 
tbe censures merited by unworthy actions. 

With regard to the conduct of the commons, if they were chargeable 
with violent proceedings, it was certainly, for the most part, in their en- 
deavours to act upon the advice which had been so often addressed to 
them from the throne, particularly in the matter of the popish plot, the 
king having dedared that in all matters concerning the public safety he 
woidd lead, and not be content to follow, the neal of parliament. But 
with regard to the protestant nonconformists, his miyMty had oflcn ex- 
pressed himself desirous of exercising a dispensing jwwer in their favour, 
and his hope of being able to prevail on the wisdom of parliament to 
concur with lum in some measure of relief to that i>ortion of Ids sub- 
jects. That added to encouragements of this nature, on the part of the 
sovereign, including, so late as the year Itiiy, a recommendation that a 
maiked difference diould be made in future between the prstcsiant and 
catholic recuianti wm the conduct of papists, which had become such 
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•■ DO zealous protcstant could wituesa without some danger of being 

hurried into excess. Nevertliclcs-* iiotliin;; had been done on that tnattcT 
' contrary to the laws of paiUauicut, or iuconsistoat with the gravity of an 

Englisiii eeiiuic. 

It was true the king had used graciouii exprcsbions on openiut^ the par- 
liament at Wealminiter, but no pait of lus majesty's couduct had been 
in aoeordanee with hb language. No prayer offered by that aMcmbly 
waa regarded— no, not even when ita object waa the removal of auch a 
function iiry aa air Gem^e Jefiriea, or tlic rescinding of a law which 
exposed the ptotestant dlHsentt r to death as tlic penalty of absenllntr 
himself from his parish cliurch. Mucli Imd been said concerning his 
majesty's alliances, but little had been dune to make the parliament 
acquainted Nviili the real nature of those transactions; or that conld exhi- 
bit the decayed monarchy of Spain, or the s^ettlement at Tanirier, ns 
objectaof great interest to a people whose domestic circumstances im- 
poaed on them the neceaaity of struggliug for existence. Admitting that 
the addresaea of the house aometimes partook of the nature of ** remon- 
atranoea," was not the king himself now engaged in expounding the 
reaaons of his conduct to his subjccls, and could there be anything cri- 
minal in the attempt of sid)ii eis t.) dij^abusc the mind of the E0ver6ign 
by the same means ? It was true tiiat parties had been arr<'stcd, as vio- 
laliug the privilege of iiarlianient by encouraging addresses in which 
they declared liuit they abhorred the practice of petitioning for the meet- 
ing of such assembUea; that aeveral eminent persons luid been declared 
by the votea of the eommona to be enemiea to the king and kingdom ; 
and that a aimilarvote had paaaed concerning all persona who should 
grant anticipationa (prospective loans) on the revenue; but in lavour of 
all those particulars there wag enough of law and precedent to be ad- 
duced abundantly to justify what had been done, and ulndt should be 
adduced in due time for that purpose. Tliat tlicv liud a--*snincd a power 
to rei)cal the law?, was an mifounde*! and ditiniit iiUMus assertion ; they 
had merely dcclaicd an opinion. It was a fact that [\\< \ ha<l censured 
the conduct of the lords with regard to the impeachment of Fiizh.irris, 
and they were prepared to vindicate what Uiey had done in that case. 
It waa alao true that they had pressed the Exclusion Bill at Oxford, 
QOtwithatanding the declaration of the monarch on that queation. But 
thia anpposed interdict of any subject of debate, to either houae of par- 
liament, by the authority of the king, was itself an infringement of the 
conatitution, and, if once recognised, would destroy that freedom of par- 
liament, without wliicli even the shadow of liberty woidd not be left : nor 
could thov SIC, whtni they calle l to mind what the protcstants of Eng- 
land had d Hic lur Ciiarles II., lliat the sacriticc of mere personal feelins^, 
which that mciisure demanded, was at all greater than they had reason to 
expect firom him. 

' Great oomplatnt had been made that the expedient of a regency waa not 
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adnnlcrl and to this there was some dubious rflttiioD in the ldlig'«ipeecih, 
an l u ain in this declaration ; but thoK who urged that tcheme knew at 
the «an»c time thattlie duke would not consent to it. nor to any unr .ual 
restriction of the royal power-tbe only object aimed at h y 1 1 was to delude 
both the parliament and people. On the subject of " other" ^changes 
add to beconBC(iuenl on the paasin^c of the Exclusion Bill, the friends of 
that bill r« -retted thathis majesty should allow hi. nuud lu heoccupK d with 
HI h unfouudcd apprehensions : their intention was to exclude the duke, 
to do It in open (hiv, hv folcm.i net of parliament, and to take caie that 
the L^ovenuuent of tlie country should not be lodged in the hands of men 
who were known to he promoters of popery, and pensioners of France. 
Of ulterior designs beyond these they knew nothing ; and for the success 
of these objects they trusted that the people of Enghmd would never 
cesse to be solicitous.* 

This pamphlet was the most able of the many put forth by the oppo- 
Produc^Uttlfc sition during the present reign, an<1 H.mc acf|uaint- 
cffwt. ance with it is strietlv necessary to an accurntc kuowled^ 
of the state of parties at thai tune/ But its authors had not the pulpits 
of the kingdom at their conmmnd, aud could not accordingly MCUretolt 
the same decree of publicity tlmt had l>een given to the king's declara- 
tion. Indeed it does not appear to have produced the impression that 
might otherwise have been expected from it ; and in its comparativdy 
feeble effect seemed to fiiraish an evtt omen for the future It had been 
the ahnof theking to exhibit himself as acting upon the defensive only, 
and as an object of pity ; and this policy—whether resulting from pro- 
found forethought, or the effect, in a great degree, of cliance and circum- 
stances was attended with a most dangerous measure of succesB. 

In little more than a fortnight after the puhhshing of tlie king's decla- 
A(ldrc8-e9 to ration, the justices of Middlesex, and the grand jury^ of 
the kin«. Southwark, presented addresses to the king, expresaing 
their satisfaction with his majesty's proceedings and assurances, and 
th^r willingness to support him with their lives and fortunes. On the 
same day an address of a different complexion was presented by the 
mayorand common-council of London. In the answers returned by the 
lord chancellor, the zeal and discretion of the justices of Middlesex, 
and of the Southwark jurv, were highly cnnnnended ; but the city 
authorities were admonished that their reception would be ditiercnt, 
when, instead of praying for the nieetinir of parliaments as the only 
moans of securing the public tranquillity and happiuess, they learnt to 
confine their attention to matters within their province, and not above 
tlicir understanding. It should be added, that the city addiese was 
particularly unacceptable as having been adopted at a public meeting, 

• Vnrl IliRt. iv. App. No.jcv. It is probable that Mine forward persons in the 
comimin» liod ulked of U.o ultsrior dMign* aUud«4 to» in a way wUdi ndilu r pru- 
imott nor the ^nioit of their party, would have wammted. Ssa Bsresby, 181. 
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in the place of one put forward by the party favourable to the court.* 

The studied insult cast upon the persons who ])rc8ented it, appeared, at 
usunl, in tho Oii/cttc, untl tew of the whii^ party wire likely to expose them- 
selvcii Id ilu; hiimc treutuicni ultcr such an e\an!|>Ii . Indeed, from this 
tinae, the most zealous exclusiouist must have set u ni the nuniljcr and 
knguageof the ** loyal addresses*' which were piegentcd almost every 
day and from all parta of the Icingdom, that the bow had been 
■trained at Oxford with too vigoroua a hand, and that it would probably 
he the lot of hia whole party to anffer oonaidtrably for some time to come 
from the rebound. Sailors, watermen, and apprentices, were encouraged 
to get up addresses of thi« sort, in which they endeavoured to rival their 
betters in the ahusc of parliament^, nncl in praise of the prer(»i;ative. 
Ctinecniinii the IcnL'th towliich maiiy i t' these comjjositions pioeecdtd, 
sonic jiidmiicnt nuiy he lormed from tin' 1;l iruiim- ii«ed on tliis (M-ca^ion 
by tlu; university of Cand)ridire. " Our kai-s,'' say that U ariMd Intdy, 
"derive not their titlcb from the people, but from God; and to iiim only 
are they accountable. It belongs not to aubjecta either to create or ceii» 
sure, but to honour and obey their sovereign, who cornea to be such by a 
fundamental hereditary right of succession, which no reltgion, no law, no 
fault, no forfeiture, can alter or diminish." Nothing, it was added, but 
the seasonable check which his niajcsty had given to certain ''arbitrary 
and insolent undertakinujs *' could have saved the tmiversities from a 
return of the spoliation and ruin ^v)!i(■ll formerly came upon t1i< ni ; and 
nolhini; that niiifht he ollVn d liy tln uihi lvcs, even their lives and for- 
tunes, could be other than a w(irthles>s present, as yielded to a jirinee 
" the most gracious and indulgent that heaven had ever bestowed upon 
a people."t 

The first proceeding of the court after the dissolution which attracted 
much public attention was the trial of Fitshanris. We Trial of Flis- 

hnve seen that the firet aim of this man was to serve hnnU, 
the court by damaging the credit of the opposition, and that on the 
detection of this intrigue, to save his life, he sought to ally himself with 
Oatef!, us a witness conccrnniL'' the popis-li plot. That the commons 
niii;litMot make tsseof him in the latter eiijiaeity, the king had removed 
him from Xewguie to tl»e Tower, and had prevailed on the house of lords 
to refuse proceeding against htm in the way of impeachment. Scruggs, 
the lord chief justice, had also been impeached, aoid he was now removed 
from that <^ce to make way for Pemboton, aman of aimilar origin, and, 
at thia time, of indifferent character.} His principal recommendation ap- 
pears to have been that he possessed the requisite boldness to try Fits- 
• Ralph, 5. nno. 501.; 

f Witkint's CwuciliAj iv. TiO?. Burnet, ii. 2fi3, 284. Kvresby, .^peaking of these 
•ddmtct, and of hit mkjMty's' ]m>fni«e in hh declaration to jyovem aocordincr to 

Jaw cxelitiniR — " \ happiiu**«!«, imU'cd. if wns (nr his ]>ro|)}(' to Ii% c ^]r.<]vv so u'oixl ,nncl 
to ipracious a prince ! Now we Itegin t«> haivc a prospect of halcyuu ilayH again. ' 
{ North's Life of Lord Keepor GiiJlliord,pp. 37—39, 
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harrii at common law, in contempt of all that the commons had done in 
May 4, 7. 11. rci^ard to his impeachment. On lus lri:il, I itzharris ajzain 
changed his ground, and maintained that in the whole ol his transactions 
with Everard he had acted as an agent for the court. Everaid himself ad- 
mitted that the paper which he had prepared was to have been published 
in the name of the nonconfimnitta, its ol^eck being to put a special die- 
grace on that lection of the exelnaioiuits, and to expose them to the 
vengeance of the penal laws still suspended over them. But great care 
had been taken that such a jury ehotild besecured as would be prepared 
to return a verdict against the prisoner; which was done accordingly. 
The miserable culprit now gave out that he could furnish impoitant evi- 
dence against the anti-court party, atul named the lords Howard and 
Jane SI Shaftesbury. But the evidence, when supplied, was rejected 
by a grand jury, lie then drew up a paper, in the presence 
of witnesses, purporting to be a relation of the manner in which he had 
been stimulated to acta of perjury, on the matters of the plot, by Shaftes- 
bury, air Robert Clayton, and others, during his confinement in New- 
gate. But none of these artifices availed. lie was executed on the 6nt 
of July, leaving his many contradictions and falsehoods to gratify or per- 
plex the parties whom they concerned. That the wretch died attesting 
as true a long tissue of inventions, was aftcrwurds sufficiently proved by 
a pajier put forth xmder the title of "TruUi Vindicated." This docu- 
ment was prepared by sir Robert Clayton, and by the city sheriffs, 
Bethd and Cornish.* 

But, nnwciihy of credit as the depositions of 'such a witness might 
have been, there were certain psrty uses that mig|ht be made of them ; 
and accordingly the pretended dying Gon&wion of the delinquent was 
printed, and widely circulated. It wasalso an occurrence which augured 
ill for his majesty's promise to govern according to law during the abey- 
ance of parliaments, that lord Howard — thouirh a grand jury bad refused 
to find a hill against him, though lie hud given the most uncf[uivocal and 
solemn protestation of his innocence on receiving the.sacraim ;if, and 
hud presented his humble petition to the king, praying for his enlarge- 
ment, either with or without bail— was still confined a prisoner in the 
Tower. 

With such a prospect before them, it was more than ever imporUnt 
Election of that the whigs should endeavour to entieneh themselves 
Sheriffs. behind the wealth and power of the metropolis; and to that 

— l?!?*'".'!f!!?*r**'^^v*'* *• «onf«Mton of Fitxharris against the liberal 
sarly ww extorted from him by a secret promiie of life, and that when it was 
Uemtd inexpedient that he should live, he w.. inducwi to abide by his confession 
for the Mice of a maiatenanoe promised to his wife md familv. Ralph has treated 
tWsiOtrtrate affair at considerable length, an.l c-nn<I.i<lef« bv savinjif— "On the 
I u i'^'a' noto"""" Fitzharris never once consulted his conscience 

in this whole affair, and consequently no part of it dcsOfm u* nsdlt from nnatji. 
rily.' I.697-60e. Stats lS«ls,Vlij. 243-399. ' '^^ 
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cml, it was of urtat nioiiimi ih;it the jK r>oii.s chosen jw »hcrifft< should 
nemen uf popular priiicipIc.H. TIjc eleoiioii of shcrHFs for tl»e jTc^rnt 
JfCftrtoolc pl«ce on the tMcuty- fourth of June, when the mimlw rs were, 
for the popular candidatea— Pilkingtou, 3144; Shiite, 2244; for^hc 
court candidatei, Box, 1266 ; NicholMm, 84. In a meeting of the com- 
mon-hall three days nficrwarda, nrhen the Ksult of the poll was 
announced, it was rcBolvcd that a iictition ?lioul(l he preaeDtca to the 
lord mayor, and an address of tliaiiks to the lute thcrifrs. In the peti- 
tion Ins lurdtihip was requested to adopt hia own method of assuring his 
niMji ^ty, tiiut the adilro!>ti Intel V presented Ironi the citv, iiravini; ti»at 
there might he a speedy a!^j>eujblini5 puiliamciit, as the only ad< (iuate 
meana of providing aguinst impending danger*, was not the address, as 
aome evil-diaposed pcnona had aaid, of a few inconsiderable persons, 
but one containing the humble deaires. and reaolutiooa of hia majesty *a 
true and loyal aubjecta the dtizena of London. In the addnaa to the 
BherifTtt, the same partiea expressed their tatisfaetiuu with the manner in 
wliich those functionaries hiid acquitted themselves, particularly in 
a^'f-crlinu; the rirrlils and privileges of tlic city, and in making constant 
]*rovisiun tor the rctnrn of faithful and al>le juries — j)rovi>-ion8 wlilrli 
were never more needeil than at a time wlu n no decree of innocence \\aa 
secure against the subornation and perjuries of the popish party and 
their adherents.* 

These proceedinga on the part of the city were folbwed, within a few 
days, hy measures no less rigorous on the pert of the court. proc«H>din 
Stephen College, a joiner by trade, had diatinguiahed him- ag . n t ( ofic^ 
eelf fiMT some time among persons of his own class by his """^ Sliafies- 
zeal as an exclusioniaU He waa now apprehended on the 
charge of being cnga-^cd in n conspiracy, during the pittinix of parliament 
at Oxford, to seize the person of the king, and to cliange tiie government. 
' The arrest of College waa followed by that of Shaftesbury. The carl 
waa charged with having plotted to depose the king from ^ 
his crown an^ignity, and with having attempted to raise " ^ 
arms for that purpose. The accusers in both these cases were witnesses 
who had been engaged in the popiah plot, and whoae recent attempta to 
exhibit the Irish catholics as having been parties to that design bad 
been favotired by Shaftcsbtiry with more zeal than discretion. In the 
present altered position of pnrticf*, these men, wlictlier ])rcvHtled upon by 
the court, or obedient to the promptings of their own perfuly and j'clfisb- 
ncs8, were found ready to change sides, and to become tlie accusers of 
their former friends. This change occasioned a humiliating exhibition 
of the political morality of the times : men whose depositions had con- 
tinued to obtain credit among the whigs, while made against the catholics, 
were now denounced by that party as the rilest of mankind; and, at the 
same time, the court party, who had been for some time protesting . 

«Balph.i.(»0,6ll. 
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loudly againit the villanieB of thdr aoeuaen, now suddenly pietended to 
regard them as funtiahing the moattmstworthy teatimony. 

The royal officers Bcnrchedthehoaae of Shuflcsbury, aeizeil hi^ ])npcrs, 
and conducted him to the itrcsciice of ihc king in council. The carl 
there ilcinandcd to be brought face tf) face with Ins acCOBcrs ; but that 
re(|ucst, whicli had l)ecii c»)niplicd with in the case of every accused 
cathuhc during the ])r(>greHs of the plot, was not assented to in this 
iubtance ; and it is stated, that wheu the carl appealed to the council, 
asking whether tlicir common sense was not aufficient to aatisfy them 
that he could never have been so weak as to have i>laced himself, in the 
prosecution of any such acheme, in tl^e handa of such unprincipled 
coadjutors, no man evinced sufficient confidence to attempt an answer 

to the question.* 

The earl, and College, the protestant joiner, as he was called, were 
Arrest of both conitniited to the Tower, Wliifenrre, their solicitor, 
Whiteacre moved the Court of King's Bench, demand ini:: tliat the 
their aolidtor. j,j.,^,,,,,.r8 should be brought to a speedy tiiid, or ailnmted 
to bail. The attorney-general answered that he should not coin[»ly with 
either of theae demands; that the Tower was a peculiar precinct, belong- 
ing neither to London nor Middleaez, and that the time accordingly for 
bringing the accused to trial depended on the pleasure of the king. Nor 
It eiiougli tl»al this strange and tyrannical pretence should be set up, 
Whiteacre, whose skill and activity as a lawyer in such cases had 
rendered him obnoxious, was admoni}<l>ed to restrain his zeal in behalf 
of his elieiit?, as hi' would ]irobu!)lv have m-iuirh to do before long to 
defend himself : ami on tlic morning of the d.iv jircvious to that fixed 
for the trial of College, two ollieera were sent with a warrant from the 
secretary of state, to place the solicitor fur the prisoner under arn st. 
The lawyer demanded a sight of the warrant, and insisted ou being led by 
a constable before a city magistrate ; and as he made it appear that 
theae demands were according to law, he was conducted accordingly to 
the presence of the lord mayor. He there maintaiiu dihiat tlie charter 
of London ]irovided, that neither the king nor his minititcrs should exe< 
cute any judicial process in the city, except by mean? of its own mngis- 
trates; and added tliat he had therefore t-urreii(K red himself into the 
hands of his lord-hi]), and ehvinied, should any olTence not bailable ap- 
pear to l)e chargeable upon him, to be committed, in the usual form, to 
the rity priaon. But the mayor referred the decision of the question to 
the Tccorder; and the recorder declared the law to be aa stated by 
Whiteacre, but to avoid the responsibility of acting upon his own judf* 
ment, solicited the opinion of the lord chief justice: his lordship declined 
giving any answer, on the pretence that the (|uestion did not conic within 
the limits of bis commission. In this perplexity the courage of the city 

* Born«t, ii. 290— '293. 
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authorities failed tlkem, and Whiteaore was conducted in triumph to the 
Tower by the two messengers of the secretary of state.* 

It was plain, ns nrgnl liv llio priroiier I t fun a roi.iipit'ec of tlie 
privy-council, that liis avrts-i \va-< n tt to be attriliiut'd t»i the rvi(lon<T 
adduced agaiusl liiui, but to tlie anxiety of tijc court to pui iuin out of 
the way during the approaching trials. He was detained close prisoner 
in the Tower Ave months, contrary to law, and notwithstanding sevii d 
petitions and remonstrances. Occurrences of this nature, which show 
how little the pledirc of the king* to govem according to law, was 
deserving of credit, will thicken upon us as we proceed. 

After this precaution the court proccrtlcd to the trial of College. The 
witnesses against him wtic DuL'tlule, Turborvillc, and ^^j^^i ^.^^j 
Smith. Sorjennt Jt tines cuikavuui d to llx his upininrntfi ii'i^re-acqiiUtadi 
in a (liicninia, by insisting that to inipeach the veracity of j^j^j^ **** 
these witnesses would be of iieccbsity to give up the popish 
plot, which rested in so great a degree upon their evidence. But the 
jury claimed a right in this case to examine the witnesses themselves, 
and to examine them separately from each other ; and the result n said to 
haveheen the detection of so much faUdxxjd and « outradiction, and of 
to much corrnpt influence, as to justify them in declaring the evidence 
insufBcient, and in rclurninc; the bill as was usual in such cases with the 
word " ignoramus "endorsed upon it. 

In the lantjuatfc of the court, this verdict of th(^ MiiMlcsex jury was 
a denial of justice, and as some of the facts alleged against Xrieii at Ox- 
the prisoner had occuared in Oxfordshire, it was resolved to fonlr Aug; 17. 
institute a new trial in that quarter, where u jury of a very different tem- 
per might with a little management be obtained. At Oxford, the cotm- 
sel for the crown claimed to be privately heard before ihe grand-jury, and 
by this dangerous and unusual expedient, and other means, the jury was 
induced to return a true bill. These opposite verdicts, which occa- 
sioned much talk and wonder among tlw people, had been foreseen by 
the government as the probable course of thinj:?*. By shcdiliiig the 
hlood of College, whose noisy zeal had procured liini some notice iVonr 
Monmouth, and other persons of rank, the court resolved to make tlie 
first demonstration of ita restored power, and of tlie fallen condition of 
its opponents. The prisoner had been allowed the assistance of counsel, 
and the use of writing materials, while in the Tower ; but on his way to 
the place of trial he waa deprived of his papers, which the court adjourned 
onpuri)OBeto examine. By this means he was not only prevented pleading 
the informality of the indictment, but, humble mechanic as |ic was, had 
to face the crown lawvors, after tliey lin<l thus acquainted thcni^clves with 
all the points which lie had intended to uru;;', anel with the argiuneiits by 
which he meant to sustain them. He demanded a copy of the panel, 

• Ralph, i. 612, 013. 
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but though usually given to prisoners, that was denied in his iBStaoee ; 
and his witnesses were not allowed to be examined on oath. 

In the midst of these dis-advantagcs Colleu;e acquitted- himself with 
much sclf-i)ossepsion and al)ility. The evidence which he adduced ex- 
posed the worthiest^ character uf the principal wituesscB, all of whom, with 
the exception of lir W. Jennings, and a persoii UMned Matters, were of 
tbe same miscreant class. Jenn ings and Maston de|K»8ed, that College, in 
a fray at Oxford, bad received a bloody nose, and that he said on that 
occasion, *' I have shed the first blood in the cause, hut it will not be 
the last." They also swore, that in conversation he had justified the 
contluct of the ])i\iliamcnt of 1640. This was the uliolc of their evi- 
denc •. Collotrc lahnittcd these facts, but explained his language con- 
ciiDins the slicddini; of lilood, am! also his Imviu!; a sword and pist<ds 
in his possession, by showing that he was not the only man who deemed 
it probable at tliat moment that the papists might attempt a massacre. 
With regard to the other witnesses, he showed that evory one of them 
had confessed himself obliged to change sides to avoid starving, and 
that all had been guilty of attempting to suborn others. . In concluaioa, 
he begged the jury to conmder that he coidd not possihly have seized the 
king alone, and that no conspirncy for that purpose had been proved — the 
only evidcticc ailtluced against him having respect to certain expressions 
said to have hcon treasonable, and (he e.xprcssioiH which hud been ho in- 
tcrpi ctcd being confined to the tcs.tiniony of men \\iKim he had simwn to 
be wholly unworthy of credit. The justice of this view of the case mu»t 
have been obvious both to the court and the jury ; bat the judgea— 
North, Levins, Raymond, and Jones — who formed the special commis- 
sion for this trial, were not to ber influenced by any representations at 
that nature, and in their address to the jury were careful to comment on 
such parta of the evidence only as were deemed unfavourable to the 
]irisoncr. 

It was nearly two o'elnrk in the morning when thi.s address was deli- 
Coiidemned vercd. The jury were then refreshed, by order «)f the 
and executed, bench, with two bottles of sack; and havint? withdrawn 
for about half an iiour, returned, and delivered the verdict of — Guilty. 
This announcement called forth loud shouts from the crawd, which still 
thronged the court — an exhibition of inhumanity that did not disturb the 
equanimity of the prisoner, as he had seen enough in the course of the 
day to make it evident that he had to defend himself in the presence of 
a bench, a jury, and a populace, alike eager to shed his blood. Nearly 
a fort night ^)asj^cd between the sentence and its execution, during which 
tltno cfVorts were made to iiiducc him to save his own Ufe 1)V accusals: 
his former friends, but without eflect. Charles, on signing the warrant 
for putting him to death as a traitor, was pleaded to order, as an exercise 
of clemency, that his quarters should be buried, and not exposed. The poor 
man estimated this affectation of humanity at its proper value, by cvAly 
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obtenriiif;, that it mattered Hide to him whethef hie remaine were eaten 
hy aiea or worms. The firmness which sustained him dui^ Aug, 3 1. 
log his trial did not forsukc him on the scaffold.* 

We have seen thut the city niiiintaincd its ground agsinst the influr 
cnce of the court in llie clt i tiuii of its thcrifl's. But con- Election of 
ceruiijg ihc choice of a m;i\iir the citizens were ht's misju- nuiym-, ^ 
ciou» ; i>artly hcc;ui?e it woold not hclon;^ (o liis lordship to panel juries, 
and partly heeuui-c the candidate, j^ir John Moor, llii'u;_di Mip| ortcd by 
the court party, was regarded as a pcibun of prudent hnlnls uiid m »de- 
rate ahilitiea> and nut likely to become a party to any bold or mischiev ous 
proceedings. Charka was invited to the lord mayor's feast, and the 
invitation waa presented in the nsual form by the recorder and the two 
sberifis : on whieh occasion the king replied, that the invitation was very 
acceptable to him, notwithstanditiir it^ being presented by pers^ons so un- 
welcome as the two city sheriffs. This insult on the whig slicrifia waa 
blazoned fortii the next day in the Gazette. 

Ilavinu sneceedcd in the mayorultv, the next step of the court was to 
ininair tlie fuiietious of the sheriffs, particularlv ii^ tlie , 
niaiter of returning juries. This attack was coumienced LMstxchided 
by Jefiries at thtopening of the quarter sessions, who, as jwrfss. 
chairman, objected to the greater part of the jurymen returned by thenn- 
der^sheriff, on the ground of their beii^ persons who frequented conven- 
ticles, or who came very rarely to church. By the advice of the king, the 
judges at the Old Bailey ] nr n< d the t^nme course, alleging that a sta* 
ttite in the third year of Henry VIII. had given them power in all CSSes 
to reform the .panel, by excliulino: some men, ami j)utting in others, 
purely at their own discietiun. But their lordshi) s added, that it was 
nut ftir the fidl rxereij^c of tliis ])owrr that ihcy at present eonfcndcd, 
but only for so m\uh of it as might preyent persons from taking any 
part in the administration of the law, who were themselves living in a 
violation of it, as was the case with all persons who frequented conven- 
ticles, or came seldom fo their parish' church. The sherifls were per- 
plexed, and den>.;iuded time to obtain the opinion of counsel; but the 
bench complained that it was noticing less than indecent to talk of wish- 
inc; the opinion of coini'^el after the court had fidly declared the law on 
the pnhject, and at lenL'tli the sherifTs were obliged to submit to a deci- 
Hii.nwliieh iiu a) i.ci'ated the whole body of protestaut nonconformists 
for serviiii^ ujion jurics.f 

These proceedings were in the way of precaution to the approaching 
trial of a person named John Rouse, who had been n])])rehended with 
College, and of the earl of Shaftesbury. But notwithstanding what hid 
been done at the sessions in Hickes's Hall, and at the Old Bailey, the 

* Ststs Trisia, viii. 649. tt ^ry. Hurnet. ii. 200, 201 . lUJph, a. 626— €33. 
♦ t Ralph, i. €34. Ibid. i. Hii. 
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gnnd jury, id the eaae of Boaie, dinnissed the bill against him with an 
ignomnui* Shaftesbury looked forward to his trial with so much ap- 
prehension, — as well he might, with the fate of College l>efore him,— 
that he petih nofl the king to grant him \m liberty on condition of his 
t'Ming to Carolina, never more to retuni to Englnnd.* But Charles pre- 
• iV rri'd leaving the earl to the course of law. It was not found possible 
to niDve the trial beyond the bounds of Middlesex, nor conltl the judges 
be prevailed upon to meet the caae irregularly, by sitting upon it in the 
court of verge. Great difficulty also wa» felt by the court in preparing 
eridence. Mrt. Fitzharris, a princi|>al witness, suddenly disappeared ; 
and Dugdale had disgraced himself ineparably on the trial of College. 
In this perplexity great pains were taken, first by two intriguers for the 
court, named Rainc? and Booth ; nftcrward? by tlie secretaries of state, 
and even by the king hunsclf, ti» '-uUom or.e caj^tain Wilkinson, a needy 
ohl CRvalirr, who had bi cn in li- ijiu nt intercourse witli Shaftesbury 
aboiii tlic time of the meeting of the Oxford parliament. But the cap- 
tain, though be parleyed at first with the court agents, was found proof 
against all the ipomises of reward made to him. The government 
judged that it had proceeded too to in these tamperings with Wilkinson 
to retreat without danger; and, to prevent the mischief whidi might 
foUow,an artifice of too common occurrence in that age was adopted ; — 
the man who had refused to become an accuser was himself accused, 
and committed to prison. t 

The day fixed for the trial of Shaftesbury was tlic twenty-f mrlh of 
Trial of November. Tiie city sheriffs had licmi Ciircfid to return a 

Shsftatbury. jury favourable to the prisoner ; and the court, on the other 
hand, opposed to the expected temper of the jury the most formidable 
array of legal authority that it could command. The first point insisted 
on by the officers of the crown was, that the evidence should be heard in 
court, and not, as was usual, privately before the jury; the object of this 
measure being, that the ])tiblic might have the means of judging with 
respect to the verdict whicli the jury should return. This ])oint being 
gained, the indii-tinnit was road. According to tliat document the carl 
of Shaftesbury had dcchired that the Oxford parhamcnt was resolved on 
carrying three measures — the Exclusion Bill ; the act against rccusaucy ; 
and a bill in favour of protestant dissenters : that it was known the king 
would not give his consent to those measures ; and that, in the event of 
his refuaing, the earl, and others, had taken measureato secure his depo- 
sition, and to set up a republic. A ])apcr was then read, ^uid Ui have 
been found in the earl's closet, and which contained the plan of a poli- 
tical ns^ociation, by which certain parties might Itind themselves to pro- 
tect the king, preserve the freedom of the coubtituliou, and secure the 

• Kvresby, 124. Halifax told Ilvresby that tlierc was svidCDCS enough against 

Shaft osbiirv and I(ird Howard to hang both. 123* 
t Burnet, ii. 293, 2U4. Ralph, i. ti3tt— 043. 
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ezclonon of tlie duke of York. With this pni)er inotber wu found, 
containing a lilt of reputed whigt, under the title of worthy men/' 
and a lift of iheir opponents, under the title of **men worthy;** lan- 
guage which the court party interpreted as meaning thnt tlic former daas 

were worthy of ]»rcffrincnt in tlif Btatc, the latter of being «ent to the 
gallows. Am it could not l)c provcil ilmt ihcso papers had ever lucii 
acted upon, np])roved, or cvrn thfit Sliattcshurv was arquainfrd with 
their contents', they were iutrudaoed, not hu nmch as matter uf cvidoncc, 
as from the hope that the impresfsion produced by them would be gene- 
rally unfavourable to the earl and hii adherents 

The witnesees for the prosecution were Booth, Turberville, Haynet, 
Ivey, Dennis, and the two Macnamarat; all men, with one exception 
only, who had rendered themselves infamous by their perjured testimony 
ai^ain^t (lollotrr, or on the aubject of the popish plot. Their dcimsitiona 
wen* In the ctFci'l of tlio rlmrirep contained in tlie indictment, but cxhi- 
bitc'l Si) many marks of ifnprobability, cnntra<licti<<n, and t'ul»td)ood, that 
the jiulL'Os, in sununing \ip the evidcncf, betrayed their sense of itx 
weakness by seeming tu attach less importance to the atatcments uf the 
king's witneaaea than to the "preauroptiona*' aaid to have been war- 
ranted by the papera found in the closet of the priaoner, though no 
mention had been made of tboae papera in the indictment*. The jury 
returned a verdict of ignoramus^ declaring that the mat* He it itoqnit- 
tcrB alleged againat the accused had not been so shown aa tad. 
to justify them in piittinf; him u]H)n liis tri;'.!. This annonnrcmcnt 
called forth loud acclamations from tiie crowil ni and about the court.* 

This result the court saw was to be attributed to the temper of the 
capital, and to the power of the citizens in the appoint- ^^^^^ ^^.^ 
nicnt of juriea by means of sheriffa chosen by themselves, ing the city 
The impedtmenK which had arisen in this caae waa likdy chart"*** 
to arise again, and it waa in oonicquence resolved that the firat move in 
the ayatemAtic attack now meditated on the libertiea of the country 
should be made upon that point Saunders, a lawyer, who was ever 
ready to make the worst use of his learninir. suircc'-toti that the charter of 
Lorulon miudit be seized by a process o( fjiio n arrantoy a mode of j)ro- 
cccdimx in which the derision would rest with the iudjfcs, and not with a 
jurv ; and Saunders was made chief justice, that this suggestion mi i^ht 
be carried into cilect. The charter of London being thus placed in 

* That tin' inistnildi* men ulio iippeaml as witnesses on this occasion had been 
brilied, boiii directly and iadirtH:Uy, to tlie service, is not to be doubted. Kalph, 
after tonchtni; on nome parttciiliuni of the evidence on this point, mjn—^ It rtan, 

indori!. hi t itVst ti^ thf whdlo \v<irl(l that their rirciinist;nH'fs \vt>re jjivatly nieixii'il ; 
for. no so.iucr hatl ilu-y t ikcii tliis new ji!y — wiiicii was a* Noon ;i% it ;i ji|>e;o»'(l tljal 
the overl't'ariiij^ t'l (il p.ii li.inicnts w;i> at an end — than they app<'artMl in new 
ciotlies, had their pocketx full, and lived in all the luxury imaginable; which very 
■utHc-ieiitly indicated whose impiements they were, aiidfroui what quarter they re- 
ceived their w ' 1 . 643—665. »tata Trlab» 769— 84S. Rembf, iSH^-lsa. 
Burnet, ii. 286— 29&; 
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abeyance, it would not be difficult to teize thow of other citiet; and the 
appointment of the future mayors and officers being vested for a time In 
the crown, it might be jKMsible to secure the election of a parliament sub- 
seryient enough to i)lace the king in possession of an independent revenue^ 
80 as to enable him to di^^pcnsc \vith the use of parliaments altc^ether. 

In aid of thc.-c (!lijccts Chailes miewcd liis ncgotiatiims with tlie 
rinrlrs rf- ^'"a "^^ Fnince, and with a better proepcct tliati ever of ol)- 
newshi* iux'>- I'iiiiiiiu: the as«isfnnce wiilcli he s;)U£^ht from that quarter. 
Loutol"**'^^ He had ot'lcii implnrcd i/mis not to sull'er liim "to receive 
the law from his subjects," or to remain in a state of " de- 
pendence on the caprice of the house of commons:" but his christian 
msjesty had never shown himself wilting to make the degree of sacriSce 
in &vour of his brother of England, which was necessary to his securing 
the sort (jf indcpcr.dcnce he nnich COVCtcd. At tliis juncture, how- 
evor, the neutrality of Enjiland in regard to the ]>ulitic8 of France 
(U pt ndnl (Ml thf 8uccl'^s of Charles in the struggle to which he had 
comniilleJ himself with liis j)euple ; and Louis acc>)rdingly saw that the 
time had come ia which it became him to auu ai sumcthiug higher and 
more permanent than playing the parties of the moment one agaiu&t the 
other. Barillon, writing to his master in February, IGSl, observes,— 
" There remains only one difficulty, which is that of putting off for ever 
the sittings of parliament. T know very well it is a security your 
majesty has reason to demand, hut you promised me, in 1679, to consent 
that the parliament should assemble, when the king of En5;land t^hmdd 
tliink it necessary for liis own interests, provided the suhf^idies should 
then cease."' Toward ilie close of March, Charles entered into a private 
agreement w ith Loins, ])\ which he found himself obliged to put an end 
to his alliance with Spain ; and to provide against any interference of 
parliaments with his plans, on condition of his receiving two millions of 
livres for one year, and 500,000 crowns for two more years. But though 
the king of England entered most oosdislly into this engagement, 
Barillon could not prevail upon him to attach his signature to it ; and the 
ambassador states the reason of his failure in this particular, in the 
following rcnnnkiibln words: — "It also appears to me that this prince 
would not dare to nn:ke a treaty pul)lic, in which he has engaged liini- 
self nut to assemble parliament : it would be very dangerous to his per- 
son, and entirely contrary to the laws of Lngland." So manifest was 
the treason of Charles II. against the constitution which his oaths 
required him to preserve, and against the laws which the same sanctions 
bound him to administer.* 

While Charles was occupied with these treacherous negotiations the 
Penmuionof S'"^'**^' excitement prevailed, not only in the capital, but 
ilif T.oncim- in the country at large. T he fury of the high church party 
foriniftia. stimulated to persecute the nonconformists as .'the 

1* Dalrymple, App. 300, 301. 
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great alliet of the wiiigt. The old kwi of the time of Elinheth end 
Jiinet I. were enforced egaiiiet* thenit hy which their ^frequeating 
conventicles, or absenting themselves from church, exposed them to 
heavj fines, end precluded them from appearing as witnesses, from 
acting upon juries, and from suing fur tlieir debt?. The enforceinmt 
of these obsolete statutes was acoonliiig to the " express ph^asure " of the 
king, and made way, says Archdciicou l-'cliurd, " for all sorts of proFC- 
cutious, both in city and Country : which in many places were rairii d 
on witli great spile and severity, where they never wanted bu!>y agi ias 
and informers, of which a few were sufficient to put the law into execu* 
Uon. So that, for the most part, the dissenters, this year, and much 
longer, met with cmd and unchristian usage, greater than any subject 
had felt since the reformaUon."* It is said that in Uxbridge ilone two * - 
hundred warrants of distress were issued about this timet 

At the same time, that these proceedings might not be exposed, tlr' 
whic newspapers were suppressed, and the conductors of tiicm were 
committed to prison ; while the agents of the government laboured in- 
cessantly, and by tlie itiost unscrupulous means, to injure the reputation, 
and to misrepresent the principles of their opponents. One of this dues 
of persons, ur Roger L'Estrange, was pleased to say that he knew not 
of what use a' citixen*s head might be, unless it were to try the temper 
of a soldier's blade upon ; and the man who published this saying in his 
own journal, expressed himself from the press almost daily in the s imc 
style. From the pulpit the doctrine of passive obedience was publiiihcd 
in the most absolute terms : all who presumed to question the sound- 
ness of that doctrine were deiiouiictd us uhcitors of rebcHlon uud 
anarchy ; while numerous addresses were presented to the king, in 
which a multitude of persons expressed thdr abhorrence of the suppoaed 
association set forth in the ])apers of the earl of Shaftesbury, and of the 
conduct pursued by the ignoramus juries. 

In Scotland, publie affairs received their direction from the presence 
and temper of the duke of York, and no offence s^nirt jus- Pr..9«>cuiian of 
lire \\m too flagrant ti> be committed by the government. Ar^iyle. 
Tiic earl of Art,'ylc liad c^Mven umbrage to James by a display of his zeal 
against popery. About twelve months afterwards, James called upon 
him to take the test which had been provided to be enforced at discretion 
on the members of the privy council. This test consisted of un uatli so 
ambiguoiisly framed, that the duke himself had declared no honest man 
could lalce it; and the earl was so much of the sam^ opinion, that ,he 
was disposed to relinquish his seat in the council rather than comply 
with the demand now made upon him : but persuaded by the bishop of 
Edinburgh, a person in the confidence of the duke, he at Ici^th took 
the oath, subjoining^ in explanation, that he did so only so far as the 

* Tlist. il. 10I7- 
fKenaeta Complete Uist. iii. 39^ '60i. Ralph, i. 66?) 669. 
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oath ** was consistent with itself, and with the protestant religion," not 
meaning to bind hitnRclf against favouring, in a lawful way, any " ahera- 
tion in church or slate that niiirht ajipear to liiin exj)t'tlicnt, and not 
rejjugiiant to sounii loyally, and the interest of the prutcstant faith." 
The earl of Queentbu^ bid taken the oath before him with a similar 
conditum, and without cenaure from any quarter ; nor did the Unguage 
of Argyle oceaaion any obaenratkm at the time. The duke, on the con* 
trary* invited him, with a smile, to occupy the seat next to himBelf. On 
the next day, however, Argyle was required to give in his explanation 
in writing, and to sign it, and on that evidence alone the earl waa 
nrr( Ht( (1, ]mt on his trial, and declared to have been guilty of treiison — 
the h'dUii' e;ul of Quceuhbury, who had himself attached a similar cxpla- 
naliou to the oath, otliciatmg as lord justice at the trial. Argyle wu» 
fortunate enough to make his escape from the castle of Edinburgh : 
Charlea and the duke then pretended that there waa no intention of in> 
flictiDg any penalty on the person of the offender; but the sentence 
afterwarda passed upon him dedared that be should be put to death 
^whenever apprehended; that his name, memory, and honours, should be 
extinct; that his posterity should be incapable of honour, place or office; 
and that his estates, goods, and chattels should he forfeited. So dan- 
gerous may it prove, even for wealth niul rank to opjwsc, in the 
slightest dcgri'C, an exibting goverunicut, however weak intrinsically that 
government may be, and however tyrannical. It is in consequence of 
this manifest advantage on the ude of the poeaeaiors of power, that no- 
thing less than great and protracted suffering is usually found suflBdent 
to put the few or the many on encountering the perils of resistance.* 

The solicitude of the duke of York was to see the government of 
^ England assimilated in its mode of dealing with such oaaea 

the «5^ction of government of Scotland ; and there were not want- 

ijiecicy ing men in both countries capable of sympathizincr to the 

sheriffs. ^^.jjjj 111- iui xieiu-s on that point. It was with tiiis view 

that an attempt was now about to be made to secure the election of 
courtier sheriffs, against the will of the citizens. Durnjg the serious 
as^Kict of affairs in 1680, it had been resolved at a meeting of the com- 
mon-hall of London, that in fitture the return of juries should not be 
left to the under-sheriffs, but, as a greater security against court influ- 
ence, should be attended to by the sherilb themselves. Great effort 
was accordinuly made on that occasion to secure the election of |>ersou8 
deemed trustworthy. Before tlwit time it had been a custom for the 
lord mayor to put one or more persons in nomination for sheriffs, l)y 
drinking to them (tt the Bridge-house feast; and the i)ert>on, or one of 
the person!^, so nominated, was usuuli\ udnuttcd at the meeting of the 
cumraon-hall as one of the dierifi of the year. The court party were 

\B9me^ 11. S09-m iaiag^ U. 109— llSi Me ,XHali^ vlii. 886 «f m^w 
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right in maintaining that euch wa» Hht tmgfi of the ciij, and that it 

whs of lone? staiidiii;/ ; but their opponents were no Iopp correct in aesert- 
inc; lliat thi>' usual <"'ttiros-ton to tlu- nia\ur was u matter of ctremony 
only, that many in^^tiui. i ^ «>t" departure tVuui ihat usaue wire uu u-cord, 
and that it was not understood by any means u» precluding the 
dtiieDt irom their right to nominate and elect the two ehcriffs in tlieir 
meeting of common-hall/ whenever the poeture of afUra might aeem to 

• reDder aueh a ooune of pioceeding expedient Acconlingly, the person 
(lominatod by the mayor that year waa rejected, apd Cornish and 
Bethel, two f^tnrdy independents who served the office, were both of 
them proposed and chosen by the citizens themselves at their general 
meeting. If if was expedient that the citizens sliould resume the ex- 
ercise of this riLrhl in ir)^0, it was still nii.tv necdl'ul that tiny bhouhl 
avail tiicnistlves ot its aid in l(ib2. The nuuor was a pLr&ou acces!<ible 
to court influence ; and concerning the temper of the goverameai, the 
fate of 0>Uege and Argyle had afibrded suttdent indication. The torte 
felt that to secure the power of returning juries would be to arm them* 
selves with the amount of terror necessary to the successful prosecution 
pf their plans ; and the whigs felt that the \o»>i of that pow er would plaoc 
them wholly at the merey of their enemies. The struggle, in conse- 
quence, was as for existence. 

The mayor, sir John Moor, eui^aut d, at the re(|uest of the king, to 
revive the custom of drinking lo one of the hlicrills ; and Mr. Dudley 
North, a Turkey merchant, eugagetl tu serve the otUce if so nomiuated. 
In the prochunktion convening the common-hall, the lord mayor stated 
that ita object was to confirm the dioice which he had made of one of 
the sherifls, and to elect the other. It was declared by the recorder, 
and by the court of aldermen, that the right of electing the two sheriffs 
pertained to the livery, and that their business in cimunon-hall was to 
elect both, and not merely to confirm the nomination of either. The 
time fixed for the Irifd of this, (pit -i ion wa?, as u^nal, midsummer-day. 
On the morning of thai day n tl niavui proposed North for confir- 
mation, and Box was nominalt d b) tiic court party for election. The 
candidates put forth by the wliigs were Papillon and Dubois. The 
hall refused, in the moat boisterous manner, to confirm the choice of the 
mayor ; the show of hands was declared to be m fitvour of Papillon 
and Dubois, and a poll was demanded by their opponents. It aoon 
became manifest that the court candidates had no prospect of success, 
and iKjfore the conclusion of the poll the mayor adjourned the court. 
But the sherids, Shute and Pilkington, fpics<tioned the right of the 

. mayor lo declare an adjournnient until the business of the day should 
be brought to a close, and they continued the poll.* 

* With regard tO tbepower of the lord nuyor in a rase of this kind, the question 

had ariwii in the coursf crdi.' present rcii^ii, and ha<l been dn i h i! 1 yjnii^'e Kalf, in 
favour of the livery. " it ihti lord mayor," said the judge, " aiiuidd bo allowed eucb 
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. • The following day vim Sunday. The mayor choi^ the aherifi^ with 
riot, and Charles commilted them to the Tower. The whiga maintained 
that there had been neither riot nor disorder; that conduct of that na- 
ture was much rat!iiM- ch;ir'j:o:i1>lc on tlie ni:iyor, in making his appcur- 
unce hcforc the courl. fullo-Aed hy aruicd retainers, whose iuholence 
showed that tliey wvie desirous of creatine a pretext for tyranny, by pro- 
voking the ciiizcus to acts of violence. It appears also to have been 
accpuuted probable that the commitment of the slierif& would exdte ao 
much indignation as to furniBh some further gronnd for extreme mea- 
sures ; but the people were fotmd to be under better management than 
to play thus into the hands of their enemies. The hull adjoumcd on 
Staturdav, was re-assemhlcd on the following Tt.t sday week, when the 
•heriflfe, who had been admitted to bail in the interval, resumed tlic poll, 
ntthe call of the citizens, and in the fiicc of an adjinirnmcnt dcclurcd by 
the recorder in behalf of the lord mayor, who was abseut from indispo- 
sition 

At that meeting Papillon and Dubois were declared to be elected ; 
Wtat a private meeting, two. days afterwards, the mayor, wluMe weak- 
ness and timidity prevented his being of one mind for many hours toge- 
ther, proposed that everything done on either side should be considered 
void; that tlic four candidates should be nominated anew; and that the 
citizens phould elect the two most acceptable to them. On this plan the 
defeat of the court parly was certain. News of this project mon llcd to 
St. JanicsV, and his uKijesty and his council novv interposed for the 
protection and encoura|^cincnt of the chief mngit.uatc, an order being 
issued from that quarter which required the mayor to proceed anew to the 
election of sheiiflSs and to do so in the manner which ought to have been 
observed on the twenty-fourth of June last. This order was read to the 
common-hall. It vrm censured, and justly, as a meddling of the council 
with matters, wliich, according to the provisions of the constitution, ' 
did not 1)clong to it ; but its cilectwas to remove the f rn-.- of thenuiyor, 
and to rcii.ar liini wholly fuhservicnt to the court. Hi:- lord-'-Iiiji's p(»ll- 
ing bonk coulaimd the names of Box, I'apillun, and Dulu.is only. The 
shcritl's opened another, in which North's name wn^? irs^erteti as to l>e 
chosen or rejected in conunou with luc others; and the polling com- 
menced in two parts of the hall at the tame time on the two different 
boohs — ^the mayor, contrary to usage, superintending the recording of 
-votes in the one place, and the aherifls attending to their usual dutiea in 
the other. The votes in both books, when put together^ibr some had 
voted for the popular candidates on the mayor's book from mistake — 
were, for North 107, Box 135.3, and Papillon ^id Dubois 27<H). But 
as the nuiyor refused to acknowledge the sheriffs' book aa a polling-book 

a Hght of priv ik>i:c anil prerofirntive, M to dittdre tlis common-haU wltlimiteoiitent 

nnd Ir.ive of tlio i:r<Mtci- |):irt ur tlu< froiinpii. it woiiUl direclly tsod tothssubrer* 
liou of all (he privileges of thu city." Itolpb, i. Q^l, 
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fit all, it wns Msy to di clare, on the showinu; of his own hook, llmtNortli 
luul been confirmed, and that Box had been elected. Box, from some 
unknown cause, refused to serve, and the comt nuiniiiated in his j)lace 
one Rich, a lieutenant-colonel, iu needy circumatauces, but dUtiuguished 
by his zeal againut the whigs. 

On the day of nominatioa the hall resounded with the cries of ** No 
Rich ! No Election I*' The common Migvant aanounced the name of 
Rich, hut amidat lo much soiie that very few penons heaide thote within 
a yard of the apot where he atood coaM hear a word of what he said. 
Having, however, made his announcement, the leil^eant retired, and 
declared to the mayor that Rich waa elected, everything bating been 
done for that pur])OBe wliich it was necp?snry for the proper authorities 
to do. The sheriffs protested against this representation ; but the 
mayor, deaf to their expojitnlutiuns, returned to the hall, and declared Rich 
elected, and the meeting dissolved. The citizens, liuwevcr, proceeded to 
renew ihcir suil'rages ip favour of i^apiUon and Dubois, but were at 
length fiwced fiiom die 1ia]]» and ita gatea doied againat them; and . 
the two •herifia, aa parties to thcae procecdinge, were summoned 
hefere the eouocil, and bound in heaTj seeoritiea to appear on the firet 
day of neit term, to answer to such inlonnation aa the attorney-general 
should bring againat than. On the day when North and Rich appeared 
to be publicly sworn, Papillon and Dubois were present to oppose them ; 
but care had been taken by the mayor and his faction to fill the hall with 
the trained-bands, under pretence of keeping the peace ; and in the fiice 
of the most determined remonstrance from Papillon, Dubois, and such 
of their friends us could make their wi^y into the hall. North and Rich 
were sworn, the former being chosen without the iUghtett sanction of 
law, and the latter hy meana of a manifest fraud.* 

No mischief waa too great to he apprehended from the escrdse of 
power acquired by such meana. About this time the duke pro«ecnri(m of 
of York came to England. Pilkington, one of the late Pilkinfrtou 
sheriffs, was accused of saying that the duke had already ^Nard. 
burnt the city, and was now coming to cut the throats of the citizenp. 
He was convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine of 100,000/. ; an amount, 
which, as it e.vtended to the ruin of the criminal, was directly contrary 
to the spirit of our laws. Sir Patience Ward appeared as a witness on 
this trial, declaring lhat he was present when the words were said to 
have been uttered by Pilkington, and did not hear them : but some 
inconaiatency occntred in hia evidence, whidi waa immediatdy aeized 
as ground on which to prosecute him for perjury, and by this means hia 
evidence waa deatroyed, and he waa himself sentenced to stand in the 
pillory.t 

' • Buniet. ii. 333— 336. NorUi's Rxamen, 595—016. Li fe of Sir Ondley North, 
tibifupra. Ralph,!. r;85--695. Life of Lofd HwfcU, U. i5~l«, 
f liuruet, u. 3I7| 348. 
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The same stnitrcle of parties which attended the election of sheriffs 

. , was called forth on the election of the next lord mayor, and 
Election of a ^ , •, j r • x / 

mayur by th« 0* ^*^e new commou-council. 1 be conduct of sir John Moor 

foflnawe o£ tenght bolli partitt the importMiot of Meming a per- 
•on of their own prinetples as hn imceni> Tlw eomt 
candidateB were Piiteliard and Tdae; their opponenta were Qbuld and 
Comiah. On the caiting up of the polling-books, which the court party 
took care aboold be managed by themBelves alone, it appeared that Tube 
had no prospect of election ; and that Pritchard, in whose favour the 
greatest possible efforts had l>een made, was in a minority of twenty-six 
as compared with Cornish, and of fifty-six as compared with Gould. The 
defeated party now demanded a scrutiny, hikI insisted on the removal of 
a number of names ou tlie ground of disqualitication. By tliis means 
Pritchard was placed in a majority of fourleeB ont QQ«Id; and the 
court could now confide in the moat sulmiiaBive aerfieaB.fionLtlie mayor, 
as well aa from the aberifia of the capital, idvydy die majority in the 
court <ii aldermen waa known to be indifferent or hostile to liberal prin- 
eiples; and the court of common council accordingly was the only 
department of the city administration that was not in the hands of the 
government. In this last quarter, however, the whiga auoceeded^ afief 
a severe contest, in retainine; a majority.* 

The government soon gave proof that it was luit nnconpcious of the 
Arrwt of strength which it had acquired. The duke of Monmouth, 
M^ABMoth. who had recently been entertained with nnieh cei^mony 
by the gentry and othen in Cbeehin and Stafiindafaireh ma placed 
under arreat* The new lord mayor and the dwri0a employed thonaelreo 
▼igilandy in auppreaaing all politioal duba and oontentickBy and in 
I)reventing the circulation of newspapers unfavourable to the policy of 
the govermiipnt. The mob on the fifth of NoTember was dispersed ; and 
some wl)o behavt'd in ;i disorderly manner, shouting the name of Nfon- 
mouthjWere comnntied to prison, and fined, or sentenced to the pillory. An 
order of i)ie king in council prohibited the discharge of fireworks, or the 
kindling of bonfires, without permission from the magistrates ; and the 
great preparations made for the annual burning of the pope iu eifigy 
were thoa fruatrafted. But the new authoritifla w«ra not aooeeupied with 
theae aevere dutiea aa to find no time finr relaxation. On the contniy, 
it seemed to be their determination, in all conneiionai and fromjday to 
day, to celebrate the fall of their piirilanical predeccaaors, by the exceao 
of festivity and indulgence ; and too many, both among the higher vul- 
gar and the lower, t)etrayed their willingness to sell their birtlurigbt for 
tlie mess (tf pottage which was offered as the price of it.f 

But this growing power on the part of the government did not always 
Cluuigstat conduce to harmony among its members. As the chances 
conn, of gpoii increased, the struggle to possess it became more 

• Rttlph, i. 695, CS)(i. * 
t Halpb, i. 089, 070. North*! BaaowD^ 6l9jni 
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geoanl and MniMt» and every men Mened to judge of lib claim upon 
tbe cnini ftom the meeauie in wbioh he bad dand to contemn the 
rights of the people &r the sake of advancing ila piower. It wae thai; 
aomething might be secured to bestow on personi^ of this class, that tlio 
earl of Anglesey was deprived, on the inost frivolous and dishonourable 
pretences, of the privy seal. The conduct of Orraond, in being a parly 
to this proceeding, is one of the circumstances which retlect so much 
discredit on the later years of his public life. The privy si al was given 
to Halilax, much to the displeasure of Seymour, who, th iUL'li lu sume 
respecta unacceptable to the king, — and, irum the roughness ui 'iiia man- 
aen, tealiUMt eveqr one dae,— aspired to that honour, partly on 
groimd of hit peraooal aenrioes» and partly on account of his influence 
with the duke of York, and also with Hyde and Onnond. On the pro* 
motion of Halifax* Seymonr withdrew from the council in disgust. Hia 
place was supplit d hy the rarl nf Sunderland, whoM advancement was 
favoured by Hyde and the duke of York, on the assumption of his hos- 
tility to rialifax, ahhough relutcd tfi that nobleman by marriage. Hali- 
fax suspected this design, and sought to wenken the cabal wliich he 
believed to be formed against him, by accusing Hyde of malversation in 
Itis (jlfice as a commissioner ui' tlie treasury ; and this ])roceeding be- 
coming knowD) — not only through the court, but beyond it* — uccaaioned 
much pamioDate talk» tome commending the conduct of Halifos aa 
maniMing a lu|^ d^pree of public apirit; whik othws oensuied him 
asafieelingasealtotheiefvieeofthekingwith no better view thant0 
nionipolise his favour. Thatthe chdrgewasnot groundless, is plain from 
the fact that when the trestury-book came to be examined, it was found 
that the three leaves which contained the record of the di?]>uted transac- 
tion had been cut o\it and destroyed. About the same time the lord chan- 
celhjrship hccauir vacant by the death of Nottingham, and the aistody 
of tlie great seal was given to sir francis North, chief justice of the 
Common Pleas, a lawyer of eminent talents and great activity, who in 
his language was the advoeale of a government by law, but in his.pno- 
tice always took Ihe conne which tended to let up a govenunent by 
piengative. In ptoapeet of the arbitrary meamea about to be praae- 
anted, sir Fiands Pemberton, of whom mention has been made before 
was removed from the cliiee of chief justice of the King's Beucli, as- 
not being sufficiently unscrupulous to serve the purposes of the court, 
and sir Edward Saundcra, a much more pliant inatrument, wis raised 
to the vacant scat.* 

During the progress (jf these changes at court, its opponents looked 
on with deep mortitication and foreboding. From the yUghi and 
evening of the day on wliich the Iraud in the matter of 
the aberififs was announced as successful, Shaftesbury nasomy. 

♦ Ijfe of tHe Right Tlonnttrable Sir Francis North, ii. 41,45| IflS. Bomet, ii. 
338,342. Ralph, i. 70<H>7 10. Kennat, iii. M 397. 
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deemed it prudeut to quit his usual rcsideacc, and to Concetl himaelf in 
the city. He flattered liimaelf that this alarming encroachment on the 
part of the government would auflGice to put an end to the forhearanee of 
the citizeni, and that the moment had come in -which they might he 
stimulated to insuirection. But, disappointed in this expectation, and 
in all the expedients to which he Yesorted with the view of realising it, 
he at length made his escape to Ilonund, wlicre ho soon afterwards died, 
clnsing in exile, and in all the bitterness of blighted hope, a career in 
which his great talents and activity had never ceased to render him 
conspicuous and foiniiilable, but in which the principles were wanting 
that might have taught him to preBcrvc the consistency und moderatiou 
which are so generally necessary to success in the struggle of parties in 
a civilised state. 

The exile and death of Shafteshury did not appear to have greatly 
diqpirited the popular leaders in the city. PapiUon and Dubois de- 
manded from* the mayor admission to their office as sheriffs ; and in 
pursuance of an action commenced against his lordship for refusal, they 
placed the chief magistrate under arrest. But this proceeding was more 
bold than wise. The enemies of the precluded sheriffs made the natural 
use of such a proceeding, and many of their friends were forward to 
disown their conduct in that particular. The mayor was soon released 
by a counter-process.* 

Proceedings were also commenced to put an end to all such litigations, 
Seixiire of the placing ftTOto in the hands of the crown on all appoint- 
ci^ ehan«r. ments to 9flfices connected with the government of the 
ci^. With this view it was sliced that the charter of the dty was n 
grant originally from the crown ; that the said grant had been made on 
certain conditions ; that those conditions had been violated ; and that 
the crown might in consequence seize what had thus become a lcp:al 
forfiiture. Two acts were especially mentioned as having exposed the 
corporation to this forfeiture — the first was, that they had last vcar 
presented a petition to the king in which they lamented the prurugaiion 
of parliament, and prayed, for diesaike of the public justice of the kiug- 
domf and the preservation of his majesty's person, that it might be 
speedily xeaasembled ; the second wss, that th^ had [imposed certain 
tolls on commodities brought into the London markets. It was msin- 
tained by Trcby and POUesfen« in behalf of the city, that corporations 
are not liable to forfeiture on account of misconduct in the case of indi- 
viduals, or of parts of their hoily ; nor on account of illegal acts in the 
case of the body itself, except by authority of parliament. Individuals 
convicted of delinquency were liable to pnnislinicnt by tlu' usu il pmccss of 
law ; but as the wealth and immunities of the cimrcii were not supposed 
to be endangered by the fault of any portion of the clergy, the trust and 

• North's Bsamen, G 1 7, C18. * 
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privileges of the capital sliould bo regarded as reeling on the same secure 
basis. With regard also to tlic acts alleged, it wus^ nmiutaincd that there 
"was nothing in them even tcclmically to jiuslify the proceedings 
attempted to be founded upon them. The petition vm a mere echo of 
the speech which the king had addmaed to the two houaea, and could not 
be shown to be illegal, or even indecoroua, except on the aaaumption that 
the monarch had indulged in the language of hypocriay ; while the tolls 
at the markets, owed their origin in great part to the same high authority, 
the king having advised the corporation, after the great fire in 1G66, 
to mal<e better provision for conducting the traffic of the city, it being 
of course understood that tolls would be imposed to defray the ex- 
pense incurred for that object. But what availed it to show the 
insincerity and injustice of these pretences? The inquiry was instituted 
because it was known that the dedaion upon it would rest, not with an 
impartial jury, but with a herd of corrupt lawyers — men raised to their 
place that they might adjudge the liberties of their country to extinction 
under the finrms of legal procedure. The iaaue was, that .the charter 
was declared void ; and if the citizens were allowed, as an act of the royal 
fiiTour, to retain their ancient usages, it was as a matter of form only, 
thereto, the right of nomination, and even of cxpulsir.n, claimed by the 
crown, hnvincT deprived them of nearly every vestige of their former 
iudepcndcncc and power. It is not easy to forbear asking, in this place, 
what prospect Charles would have had of retaining his crown, if such 
pretexts as 8u£Qced to deprive the dty of its charter had been deemed 
sufficient to convict him of violating his coronation oath, snd to expose 
him in consequence to the forfeiture of his Idogdom ?* 

After the fate of London no city could deem itself secure, and, seeing 
that the preservation of their immunities was not to be secured by any 
•possible demonstration of their innocence, not a few of them sought to 
propitiate the g^»vemraent by the voluntary surrender of their charters 
to the crown, hoping, as the reward of their subserviency, to receive 
them atrain in a less injured ?latc than otherwise. Thus the epirit of 
the whole country appeared to be suddenly broken and changed. It was 
natural, however, tiiat the whig leaders shouid not look on this deep 
reverse of iheir party without hope. It was a reaction much too violent 
not to become the occasion in its turn of a reverse on the other side. 
The strides made toward the establishment of a universal tyranny were 
so palpable, and the mockery cast by the ascendant party on everything 
valuable in the birthright of Englishmen was ao incessant and ahamdess, 
that, while some fiery tempers were goaded by these circumstancea 
almost into madness, the more calm and reflecting saw in them the 
prognostics of better days. 

• BiimctPt;. .112— .?ir>. North's Exanes, 624-^46. Keiinet's Bist. iii. 399, 
396. l\fk\^\\,ullt~lt^. 
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Some, howmr, trim in the latter elass, did not exercise all the cir- 
Rye-houfte cumspection necessary to their safety. The duke of Mon- 
plot-parues mouth discountenanced Shaftesbury's projects with regard 
engaged in it. insurrection, observing that he knew too well the 

differeiico between n mob and rec:»dj\r troops to embark in any 
Bucli schemes. But on one occasion, when the duke was about to hold 
some conference with Shaftesbury on public affiiirs, he prevaited on loid 
Russell, who had come to town on private hnshieBS, to accompany him 
for that purpose to the hflfuteof one Shepherd, a winc-nleirchant, Shaftes- 
bttiy dared not leave his place of concealment, but sent HnniFey and 
Ferguson, two of his agenta, to the meeting. Lord Grey and Sir Thomas 
Armstrong were also present. Nothing was agreed npon at that meet- 
ing: the little that took place at it will presently appear. After the 
flight and death of Shaftesbury, several persons who were used to be 
much with him coniinued to hold meetings in the apartments of one of 
their members named West, a busy man, whose unguarded talk had oc- 
casioned his being sometimes spoken of as an atheist West was a 
lawyer, and eight persons ate named as freqnenting these meetings who 
me of the same profession, among irhom was Goodenough, who had 
'often distinguished himself by his zeal as under-sheriff. Several membera 
of this fraternity vrere tradesmen, the most important persons being the 
military men, — Rumsey, who had served as a colonel xnider Cromwell, 
'Cnd-in Portugal ; Walcot, a lieutenant-colonel ; mainr Holmes ; nnd Fer- 
gitson, a person who appears to have been always occupying himself with 
plots luid intrigues. Lord Howard held occasional intercourse with 
these men ; but the little connexion wliich subsisted between them and 
the whig leaders depended for the most part on Rumsey and Fer- 
guson. 

The conferences of this party appear to have embnuied at tines'the 
jnobjsotdii- most treeaonaUe projects. Some of theirnumber appear to 
soffsisd. have talked of assassinating the king. Goodenongh ventured, 
to sound an embarrassed tradesman named Keeling (m<tbi8 business, 

and Keeling seized the opportunity to mend his fortune by betraying 
his confederates. That he mic^ht secure a second witness, Keelini!; 
introduced his brother to the party, and their joint testunoiu- wa?, that a 
plot had been formed for enlisting forty men to interce])t the king and 
the tUikc ul \\)ik oil tlieir return from Newmarket, at a farm-house 
called Rye, occupied by one Rumbold, a maltster ; that this scheme had 
failed in consequence of a fire at Newmarket, which mdneed the Icing 
to return sooner than had been expected ; that the plan of an insunto- 
tion Wis then laid, toward which Goodenougb said the dnke of 
Monmouth, and other great persons, were to raise fetir thousand men, 
and twenty thousand pounds. This deposition was tnade before lord 
Dartmouth and secretary Jenkins ; and on tiie folluwinu; (la#, the same 
wilnes«cs deposed before the couucil, that Goodeoough had told them 
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that lord Rnasell was pledged to do his utmost in aid of the dea^n, even 
to the extent of IdlUng the king and the duke. 

Warrants were immediately issued to apprehend the conspirators, but, 
being apprised of their danirer by the brother of Keclintr, Arwaii, 
various of them met, uiul nijreed, after some confcreiirc, to 
separate, each man being left to escape or conceal himself as he could. 
One Barber, a needy instrument-maker of Wapping, im aeiied, ami made 
oooftiaioM trbSeh in put conftmed, and in part contradicted, the evi- • 
denee of the KeeHngp. West and Romaey, having] made aecKt oom- 
munietlioni to the coaiwil, and haTing teoeived intimation that thehr 
confeaakma might aerve to recommend them to the king's mercy, ap- 
' peared as the next witnesaea. 

Their Btatements embraced a multitude of particulars, and showed, 
notwithstnndincr the confusion and contradiction in which some points 
were involved, that there luid been talk about attaekin'^' the kiiii: 
urul duke at the Rye-house, and that various preparations iiad been 
made in pursuance of that design, but that much remained to be deter* 
mined npon down to tiie time when the onexpcctedTetum of the monarch 
froatrated the whole acheme. Rumaey aho mentioned hia having been 
prcaent with Fergnaon aa a deputation ftom lord Shafteabory to the 
meeting held at Shepherd's, when the duke of Monmouth, lord Rn<^sr1l, 
and the other persons befocementiooed, were there; and itated that the 
object of himself and Ferguson in troimj to that meeting was to urge, in 
the name of lord Shaftesbury, that steps should be at once taken to pro- 
duce an insurrection ; but that it was observed by those present tliat 
the means of a successful rising were not at their disposal, and could 
not be commanded suddenly, on hearing which his lordship immediately 
left England. The next witneas^amhied was Shepherd, at whoae 
hoaBethb meeting had been held : be named the persona who were pre* 
sent, and mated that the djaeovrse was upon ibe best means of aeenring 
bk majesty^ gvaida, and that the doke, lord Grey, and air Thomas 
Armstrong went out in the direction of Whitdiall to sec in what strength 
the soldiers were upon duty. There were some material points of discr^ 
pancy between the etntemcnts of Rumsey and Shepherd, but their depo» 
sitions were no sooner made than warrants were issued for the appre- 
hension of Monmouth, Russell, Cirey, and Armstrong. 

Lord Russell was not insensible to his danger. He had said, some 
time before, that " arbitrary government would not be set Arrest of lord 
np in England without wading through his blood.*'* He HomU. _ 
waa informed that Rumaey bad mentioned hia name before the coun- 
cil, but aa be had ahraya Mt a great disUke to that person, and never 
trasted him, be did not suspect danger from that quarter, foi^getting, 
at the time, the meeting at Shepherd'a. Flight would look like a confea- 
sion of guilt, and heinconsecpience resolved, after some deliberation with 
his fh^i^ not to consult his safety by that meana. 

* tift of Lord BoswU, ii. 24. 
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When trtetted, and bioaght liefore the council, Cbarlos told him that 
no one mupeeted hiin of being concerned in any design against the per- 
son of his soTereign, but that there was sufficient evidence of his being 
a party to schemes against the government. He was examined on the 

Information of Rumsey Concerning the meeting at Shepherd's, who 
described himsdf as having urged bringing matters to a speedy issue, 
find as receiving for answer that the thine was impossihle, as Mr. Trcnch- 
ard, of Ta\inton, -vvho had promised otic thousand foot and two or three 
hundred horsemen at a few hours' notice, hud fuiled them. Lord Rub - 
Bell declared that he knew nothing of any such message. After 'his 
examination he was sent close prisoner to the Tower. On enteruig his 
prison, he told his servant, Taunton, that his enemies would have his 
file. Taunton ssid, he hoped that would not be in their power. Yes," 
answered his lordship, *' die devil is loose."* The dulce of Monmouth 
sent to inform him that he was willing to come in and to share 'fortunes 
with him, if he thought it might be of service. Uh lordship thanked 
his friend for the generous proposal, but replied, that it would be no 
gratification to him to see his friends die with him. His lordship was 
afterwards examined by n committee of the ])rivy council in the Tower. 
He confessed having been at Shepherd's house divers times, and once 
with'the duke of Monmouth, but denied having any knowledge of a^con- 
■oltation tending to insurrection, or to a surprise of the guards, or of any 
disconrse about a rising in Taunton or in Scotland. It is thought that 
lord Bttssell might still have contested his life with some prospect of 
success, notwithstanding the power of the court over both judgea and 
juries, had not the confession of lord Howard followed upon tiiat of the 
persons already named. Charles said, when Howard'a name was first 
mentinncl, that he did not think he could be amonc; the conspirators, as 
he must have been known to be too great a roe:ue to be trusted. But 
on the confession of West a warrant was issued for his apprehension, 
and he was taken, after a long search, concealed in a chimney of his 
house. There is reason to believe that from the first appearance of 
danger it became the aim[ of lord Howard to save his own life by de* 
soendii^ toanydqpree of treachery against his friends. Hisconfea- 
. alons embraced a number of particulars, some of them of a date consi- 
derably prior to the intended attack at the Rye-house, and others re- 
ftrring to a later period; and those confesBionB formed the chief ground 
on which warrants wore ispued for the apprehension of lord Essex, Alger- 
non Sidney, and Mr. Hampden. Essex was not in good health, and ap- 
peared before the council with some confusion of mind ; but, with his 
usual sense of honour, had refused to make his escape when he knew 
his danger, fearing that his flight might dispose a jury to give greater 
eredence to the evidence against lord Russell. Sidney and Hampden were 
questionedtbut refused to hazard convicting themselves by returning any 
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tmwer licfore the proper time : they would meet such evidence as might 
be brought against them as they best could, but did not mean to prejudice 
their eaee by any premature or inadvertent espreetions of their ovm. 

Kewi of these proceedings soon spread through the kingdom. The 
wbige looked on, and muttered their fears to each other in great oonster> 
nation; while their opponents, filled with delight, labour^ incessantly 
to set forth the design to assassinate the king in the most odions colours ; 
and, with the usual morality of faction, spared no pains to attach the 
dipsrracc of all (he intended atroeities at the Rye-hoiisc to the whole 
parly. Addresses were attain sent to the throne from all quarters of the 
kijitrdom by this party, full of the most extravagant expressions of loyalty, 
and denouncing their adversaries, under every sort of designation, as the 
most pestilent uf mankind. 

. That prominence might be given in the public mind to the worst fea- 
tares of the plot, it was resolved that Walcot, Rouse, and .j.,-^ ^y^^_ 
Hone, should be first brought to trial; and, on the evi- cot,Rmite,and 

dence of Keeling, West, and Lee, all were condemned as Hon*, 
guilty of a design to assassinate the king. Blake, a sea-captain, was 

next put upon his trial, before the same jury, and upon the evidence of 
the sanu- wi!!ic??e?, luit hv 'lirectinn of the court was aecpiittcd. The 
object of tins ])rn«eeuiioii :ippe;irs to have hccu merely to prevent Blake 
from appearing us u witue?s in favour of Rouse. In all these trials the 
jury proved to be as passive as tlie most extravagant loyalist cuuld 
desire.* 

The next d^ was fixed for the trial of lord Russell. On the morning 
of that day lord Essex was found dead in his room, with D^th of lord 
his throat cut. There were circumstances which made it Bmmk* 

appear probable that his lordship had fallen by his own hand, particu- 
larly the melancholy which had seized him of late — less, it seems, (mhia 
own nrcnimt, than on amount of others But circumstances became 
known afterwards euflicicnt to justify suspicion ol^ his liaviutr Ixen nuir- 
dercd. At present the evidence in favour of the latter coiu Iusidu is per- 
haps as strong as that on the side of the former ; but, ut tiic time, the 
belief was general that the unhappy nobleman had perished by suicide; 
and the event, bang interpreted aa a sort of confession of guilt, produced 
an impression unfavourable to lord Rn8sen.f 

During lord Russell's imprisonment his lady employed herself most 
assiduously in preparing for his trial. On the day before Trial of lord 
she addressed to him the following note:—" Your friends, Bnssell. 
believing I can do you some service at your trial, I am extremely willing 
to try. My resolution will hold out — pray let joan. But it may be the 
court will not let me : however, do you let me try. I think, however, 
to meet you at Richardson's, and then resolve : your brother Ned will be 

* Kalpli, i. 720— 7i:{. Burnet, ii. 349—373. 
t Lite oi Lord Kussell^ ii. 20—^3. Burnet, ii. 373— 37>>. 
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with-in^ and sister Marget."* The noble mixtiiTe of firmness and 
tenderness displayed ta this cominuaication does not call for comment of 
any kind. 

The trial of lord Russell took place in the Old Bailey. The indict- 
HIs trial, July nient charged him with high treason. 1 1 alleged that he had 
1% conspired the death of the kmg, and that he had conmilted 

asd agreed to atir up imorreetimi, and to that tnd to aoie the guarda 
appointed for the pieaerfation of hia inajeat7*a person. On being re- 
quiied to plead guilty ornot guilty, hia lordship oomplatned that no copy 
ofthe matter of fiust laid agafaMt Urn had been sent to hfan; that he had 
heard only of some general questions on that subject ; and, as he ex- 
pected witnesses who could not arrive before night, he spoke of the 
hardship of bcint? forred tipon bis trial in such circumstances. On being 
told that the trial coiiKl not be put off without uuthority from the king, 
his lordship (iemandetl a copy of the panel of the jury, that he might 
challenge them. It appeared that, in tlie place of a copy of the panel, 
a paper had been sent to him through his servant, containing the nattea 
of penonairho uaually served on juriaa. Thia hia hvdthip aiaintamed 
waa net a proper copy of the panel* and he requested that hn 
trial might be postponed until the aftei^aoon. Pemberton, the chief 
justice, would have complied with this requeat, but he Waa atrongly and 
rudely opposed on that point by Sawyer, the attorney-general. 

Before the jury was sworn, lady Russell, with the consent of the 
Ilfs rlirxl'. nLTc ^^"cf justicc, made hor appearance in the court, to write 
oi lurymea on and to assist the memory of the prisoner. Tlie objection 
ftwSSw^**" ^''^ of lord Russell, that no person not a freeholder of forty- 
shillings a-year should be sworn as juror, was argued by 
Poliexfen, Holt, and Ward, hia loidahip's counsel, but was overruled by 
the eourt, on the ground tint die law in that ease did not apply to 
juriea within city. Hia lordship objected to more than thirty 
of the persona chosen ; thia we must presume waa not done without 
reason, and it sulBcienHy bdspeaka the paina that had been tafcen in 
fixing on the names to appear in the list. By an act of the legislature 
in the first year of William and Mary the exception taken by lord 
Russell on the question of freehold ^vas declared to be valid, and his 
trial accordin'jh' illegal. The act of the first of tuimi Mary, on which 
tire crown lawyers rested their decision, was one rejteiilinG: all laws 
creating treasons since the statute of Edward III., but did not at all in- 
terfere with the mode of trial.')* 

* Life of Lord Russell, ii. 84. 

1 The decision of the judjfes on the necessity of freehoM, ;it the rerrnt trial of 
Fit7.harrij>, made their preseni decision rest wholly on the ulie^eti city-ctisiom, 
•• whichwax neither prored in fact, nor vonclied by anvl e;^al atithoritv, as' an nsage 
to be judictalljr ntitieed by courts of law."— PhiUiye Slate Triale, 98^78. Life of 
Lord RiumII, ii. 63—65. ' 
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The attorney-general, in stating the caxe, said he was |irt|Mred to 
prove that lord Russell was one of a party who had given stated by 
directions for a general rising thr(iugh the kingdom; that the attoruey> 
this party, of which lord Russell was one, had receivetl R*""™^ 
several messages from lord Shaftesbury touching the- general rising, 
and had only failed of giving aatiafaction to that lord on account tliat 
Mr. IVenchiiRl im not Ibniid to supply the snned foroe immiiMd by 
Urn at the time mentioiied. He tru alio prepared to show thtt the 
pritoner had ben eogaged in traasoiiable 'iiegollation with diaatifected 
ptnona in ScoCfalnd. The witnetaea produced in aupport of theae 
charges were Rumsey, Shqiherd, and lord Howard. Rumsey deposed 
that he went at the request of lord Shaftesbury to the meeting at the 
house of Shepherd, the wine-merchant, l>efore mentioned ; that the 
object of thiit meeting was to confer about the expected rising at Taunton ; 
that lord Kussell, who was present at the debate, was " agreeing tu it;** 
and that a proposal was made to seize the king's guards. 

To this die jHriaoner replied that hn preienoe at the meeting referred 
to mu more Iromaecident than dnign; and that on iee« Xord RuMell's 
ing aome of the penona who were then, he heenne anti- Mnee. 
tm to withdraw ; b«t that he heard-notfafaig of any nndertafcing to raiae 
an inanireetion, or to seize the guards. Shepherd had dc])osed that part 
of the discourse at his house was, how they might surprise the king's 
{rnnrd« ; that lord Russell was present on that occasion ; and that the 
duke of Moniiiouth, lord Grey, and sir Thomas Armstrong, having gone 
out for the purpose of viewing them, Armstrong said, on his return, that 
thevwere very remiss, and not like soldiers. There was a second meeting 
at Shepherd's, when a paper under the name of a declaration was read, 
bnt the memory neither of Shepheid iMr of Romaey ooold aem to 
aay whether toid Rmiell waa at thitmeetnig or not. 

Concerning these witneaaea, it waa remaifcable that two men, neither 
of them devoid of Gapadty,ahoii]dhafe been present at two xmprobabilU 
treasonable meetings within theahortspace of nine months, tie* of tlm 
and not have been able to call to mind whether a person of 
so much importance as lord Russell was present on one or 
both of those occasions ! Such a circumstance was svirely enough to justify 
the impression tliat these persons had made their aj)pearance in the wit- 
ness-box to exercise their invention, as well as their memory. Rumsey, 
not long afterwards, was so deeply convicted of perjury, that the court 
which he aerved impriaoned him fm life as the doe punishment of hie 
▼illany in tiiat Ibrm : while the eridenee of Shepheid, who aaid at firat 
that lord Roaaell waa at both meetinga, but who could not afterwarda b( 
Bure on that point, if it be taken apart from that of Rumaey, did not 
amount to evidence of treason, or of crime in any shape. For, concern- 
ing the seizing of the king's guards, he does not say, observes sir John 
Hawles, that " it waa intended to be put iu practice. Both the discourses 
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and the persons Viewing the guards (which last was not evidence, nor 
ought to have been given in evidence) might be a matter to try each 
other's judgments, as well as an evidence of a thing designed; and if it 
• be capable of two interprelations, the law bath said it shall be taken 
in mitiorc sensii, in favour of life."* 

With regard to the evidence of lord Howard, it related to points so 
fnr distinct from those included in llie evidence ofRumscy 
Lord'^Howard. Sliephcrd, that legally it was of no weight, as being that 
of one person only, in a case where at least two witnesses 
were lequiied. But the character of the witness, in this instance, was 
still more open to objection. Since the discovery of the plot, his lord- 
ship had solemnly and repeatedly d^ied all knowledge of it, though 
ihere is reason to believe that the a£Eair no sooner transpired than- he 
wrote to the court offering his services as an informer. Such was his 
known worthlessness, that when the swearing away of the lives of other 
men formed the obviou'' cfTidition of saving his own, no man should 
have credited ]iim even upon his oath. Ijord Russell liad always shown 
a i:ieat aversion to him; and the king liimpclf had not only paid that 
lord Howard was too great a rogue to have been trusted in any treason- 
able prujcct, but added, that he was "so ill a man, that he would not 
hang the worst dog he had upon his ev]denoe."t 

But upon the evidence of this person mainly did Charles consent to put 
fo death so distinguiahed a auhject as brd Rnssell. The depositions of lord 
Howard were lengthy andinvolved, the true and the false being so miied 
together as to make it exceedingly difficult to distinguish between them.' 
They were to the cfTei t ilmt lord Shaftesbury had planned an insurrec- 
tion in favour of a conunoinvcalth ; to which the duke of Monmouth 
and lord llussell were in some sense consenting, though disagreeing 
with that nobleman as to time ; that after the flight of Shaftesbury a 

• It should be dis ; ly remstfced that, according to RDmsey, tbe proponl'to 

seize tbe guards, and the discourse about a declaration, took p1<ice at the same 
meeting. Shepherd, on the contrary, wa» positive that the talk about the guards 
occurred nt cue meeting, and that about tbe declaration at another; liut he could 
not be certaiji that lord Uu»jiell was at both ; nor, when jtressid, could he be po«« 
ttv« whether hts lordship was present at the nnt of those meetings or the second. 
Thus there was no ngreement between them on the jKiints \s lu re it was nece(<.sary 
to the validity of their evidence. Shepherd deposed nothing as to the message 
•aid to have been Inmight to tbe company from Shaftesbury by Knmsey, nor as to 
the answer; on tlie otLtr linnd, Htimsoy's dopojiiirms rnnceniiiig the discourse 
about seizing the guards, an<l about llic declaration, were ro obscure, that he seemed 
to be incapable of separating between what he had witnessed and what lie kneir 
only from hearsay. In touching on these discrepancies it may also !h> worth wliilc 
to ask, if the treasonable topics mentioned werelilcely to have boen all gravely lakm 
up in sticeessioD, and to have been agreed upon, in the space of a (juarter of an hour, 
for tbe meeting, according lo Riunsey* was not of a longer duration. Is it probabiett 
either, that Shaftesbnry woald hsTe abandoned his schemes in despair as soon as 
KuniM'V rciiirni'il to Iiini, if th:it juTson l:;nl been able to reju it tb:it t!.i' j'urty lie 
met was so iar from being indiflercnt to action^ that the duke and others had 
gone forth tovecomioitia »• guards with a view to an attadinpon them? 
t Life of Lotd WilUam SntwU,ii. SI, «< sfy. Ralph, i. 9S1'74«. 
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council of sixwus formetl, including the duke of Mouuiouth, lord Essex, 
lord Rtusell, Algernon Sidney, Mr. Hampden, junior, and himself ; 
and that two ooniiBrencea took place between these parties, one at the 
house of Mr. Hampden, the other at the house of lord Russell, on the 
subject of a rising both in England and Scotland, i^ents being sent into 
the latter kingdom in prosecution of that object. Lbrd Russell relied 
that he had met tlic ^vitneBsbut twice, that on both occasions it was 
w ithout any '* formed design, only to talk of news and thinsrs in general.** 
He intimated ihiit lord Howard was a person of voluble tongue, talk(d 
■well, and that his friends were pleased in listening to him. It will he 
ohecrvcd that liis lordship's evidence luid notlimg to do, except very re- 
motely, with the metliugs at Shepherd's ; thai his testimony concerning 
matters |>revious to the two meetings to which he was himself a party 
consisted of mere heansy ; and that his account of the proceedings at 
those* meetings rested on his own evidence only. 

Before calling his witnesses, and addressing t&e court, the prisoner de- 
manded to know by what law he was to be tried. If by the RomsIN 
statute of the 1 3th of Charles 11., which made it treason osoeption to 
to conspire to levy war, the proceedings against him were 
illegal, as hy the provisions of that law the prosecution 
should he instituted within six months from the time of the nllc 
offence J and if judgment was to be given according to the more ancient 
statute, the 25th of Edward III., it was' not the design of levying war 
that could be construed us treason, but the overt act indicating the 
imagining of the king's death. The attorney-general answered that the 
proaeeution was oa the statute of Edward III., according to which, aa 
had often been determined, any preparing dT forces agiSnst the king was 
to be regarded at eTidenee of a des^ upon his l^e. The lord duef 
justice, in summing up the evidence to the jury, concurred in this repre- 
sentation, describing the alleged act of contriving rebellion, and the 
design to seize the royal guards, as showing nn intention Uo is ron- 
to seize and destroy the king. The jurv, a««um!iig tlicso 'Ifn^ned. 
allegations to be proved, acted on the instructions thus addreassed to 
them, and returned a verdict of guilty.* 

■* Mr. Fox fSpre^ses him.Helf on this puint <if these procpe»]in>jii aifollowt; "Thst 
U'liich i?f mmt cerl.iin in this aff iir is, tii it they had conimitttMi im overt act, iri.li- 
catiug the UDagiiiing the king's death, even actxtrding to tlte most strained con- 
■trncUflii of Um statute of Kdvnud HI. t nmdi I«n was any Midi aot legally fmifti 
against them ; and tlie conspiring to lery war was not treason, exrept i>v n rocent 
stattite of Charles II., the prosecutions upon which were expres»ly liuiited to a 
certain time, wliich,, in these cases, had elapsed ; so that it is impoMible not to 
assent to the opiuioa of those who have ever stiipnatised the condemDation of RtiMtell 
•s a most flagrant Tiotatioa of law and jnttlce.*' Reifn of Jamci 11^ p. 47- Roger 
North, speaking of the rumour which Hpread ilirou^'li iiiec>ourt concerning the death 
<)t lord Kssex, suys, ** Neither direct not indirect use was made of the accident, so as 
to touch the prisoner, ** — a statement made in the face of the naqucstlonabfe flwt 
that Sau'viT in the ojn'riinv: of tlie trial, and Jefferies at the rtjncIuHion of it. made 
jtist the most unfair use they cuuld possibly hare made of that event to prejudice 
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Mach*clfoit WIS iBide to Mvetbe lift of tbe pnMMr. With thti viow 
the Bgtd end of Btdibvd Mnt a •butt but aifeetiog pditkm to tbo king. 
Lord BuMelliraaliiimelf prevaO^uponby hk wife and fiiends to petition 
boththeldBgaiidthediilDB»oibriBgtobaooatoanndn)ii^ . 

of life in any part of flie world it might please them to name, aad pledg- 
ing hioiB^ to have no more to do with public afiairs. But JaOMawas in- 
exorahle; and Charles, that he micrht >)ecome the tool of the revenn-efnl 
temper of his brother with the better grace, ailected to believe that to 
spare the life of lord RuBsell would be to 'endanger his own. Their 
victim was in no way disappointed hy this result. He had considered 
his life OB gone from the moment when he saw tliat it would be 
placed at tbe mercy of bit eoemiee. He spoke of being much oon* 
Qfned.atthedond wbidiMemedtobe gathering over hie ooiy try, bu^ 
•«id be was not without bope tbat bia death would do more towaid 
bringing on better days than could be done by his life. In taking leave 
of his friends, his wife, and hia children, his tenderest feelings were con- 
trolled by his usual good sense, and by his enlightened Christian princi- 
ples. On the night before his execution he slept soundly from the time 
of his retiring to rest until called at the appointed hour in the mornini^. 

At the ])lace of execution, which was Lincoln's Inn Fields, he de- 
HU ezecutioD, clared, in the words of a dying man, that he knew nothing 
Ji^Sl. of any plot, either against the life of the king or the go- 
Temment. A large crowd waa aaecmUed; many were in teen; but 
bJaloidahip's eelf-poteeiiioii eenred him to the last* Having attended 
tf^the ofllcea of ieligiou« he put off. faw coati weietcoot, and the ciavat 
vSm bia neck, without any change of countenance ; and, havmg placed 
hianedc upon the block, at the second stroke of the executioner bia head* 
was severed from the body. When his head was lifted up by tbe exe- 
cutioner, a deep groan came from the hearts of the multitude, in place 
of the exultation usual at the death of traitors, lulls' 4fed William 
lord Russell in the forty-fourth year of his age.' 

Primed copies of a paper which he placed in the hands of the sheriff 
Oft the scafi'old were cried about the htreets within an hour from the 
awment of bie execntion. In that paper be vindicated his public con- 
; exposed tbe illegality and injoatiee of the sentence passed upon 
jPji.; and while admitting, in rtgisd to the great pobt urged againet 
hSm, tbat there had been some talk in hia hearing about the feaaible- 
^jjHH of aeizing the king's guards, he repeated tbat no discourse of that 
neiure' bad ever ripened into a design, or had ever been indulged in hia 
j^sence but to be «t once discountenanced by himself and o^hera aa 
d^estable. 

That lord Russell had suffered himself to become mixed up, .with less 

Um) jury. Hut tlie ' Exampn,' :i prufessed corrective of the spirit of part)', afTords 
one uT the mo»t ilagraut exauipUi« i>t that evii iu the history of our literature. 
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CMitum than prudeuce would wanrant, in the tohemesof men who shared 
litUe in his own ■pint of aod wn tion and integrity, it nuuifeati hut 
that be died aa a martyr to the libertiea of hia countiy, and not aa a 
traitor to ita Uwa and inteieita^ ia no lew evident— for who oanheaitale 
to choose between tire credibility of the witBflnei in this case, and that 
of the language put forth by the illustrious sufferer as with lua parting 
bronth ? And if the statute of the 25th of Edward III. l)e diBpassionat^y 
rend, ug little room is tliere to doubt that all constructive treasons 
founded upon that enactraent, however nuich favoured by lawyers hold- 
ii]g their office at the pleasure of the crown, have been so many instances 
of injustice.* 

The day aa which lord Russell was beheaded the university of Oxfurd 
publiihed ito memorable deeiee oonoenung the unlawful- ozi\>id decree. 
116M of renatance* In thia deeiee, twentf-aeven proposi- 
tions, ooUected from a nwnber of writeni eatfaolio andpfoteitant, were con* 
deraned aa ** destructive to the aacred pmona of princes, their state and 
govemine»t,aad-of all human society.'* It must be confessed that some 
of the propositions cited were truly of this nature and tendency ; hut the 
extravagance of the fanatic, and the wisdom of the enlightened statesman, 
were artfully confounded by the authors of this decree, in order that Iwth 
might be iuvulvLMl in the snmc pr()scri])tion, and that the way might thus 
be made plain towards the uuuouuccuient of their formal. conclusion— 
namely, that reaiatanoe to the civil power ia in all conceivable caaca v/or 
lawfid, treaaonable, impioua, and deaerving of capiul punishmentt 

While the kamed pencna in Oxford were employed in framing tbia 
decme^-A decree which, tp the honour of their patriottm, xhe govam- 
if not of their eoniiatency, th^ were aeon afVerwards nunc (icciara. 
forward to vio]at»-the oourt was exerciaiDg iu skill no f^^'^^;" 
l«sa earnestly in preparing a declaration, the object of 
which was to give a Itiboured prominence to the atrocities imputed to the 
Rye-house conspirators ; to represent those atrocities as the natural 
eifectofthe w hig doctrines ; and to fasten the disgrace of these proceed- 
ings on the whole whig party, conloundiug the intentions of Russell 
and Sidney with the decda meditated by such men as Rumsey and 
Weat. This paper waa curcuhted tbnmgb the kingdom j read aloud on 

* la soma points the hardahip of lord Bttuell'* case was to be imputed to tlia 

state (if the law. and not to that k-ariiTifr toward arMtrnry power whirli, with some 
noble fXffptiDn)*, lias \<vvn ton ob.-frvahie in the liistory of the jiitt'r[)r«'ter.s of the 
Jaw. His lordship was not alluwtd the assistance of ftOUntfl to argue the law ia 
liih favour, «iih(»ut adniiitini,' tin- iacts whiili had been Kworn ajjainst him. Thus 
III! was obliged to adini^ ailfgauoi.s :us true which he declared to be false, or to 
id the benefit of haviiig the law of treaion expounded and applied by coun»el in 
his iavour. This cam did much perhaps toward bringing about tioA chaaga in the 

lich took place after the Rovoltttaont and whiA has sii 



law in this respect which 

Mipplied so meniiirabk' u field for tlie dittpliy of foWBSiC <lpfHMW8 Sid palrio<i|M> 
IloweiPs State Trials, ix. 57a— 663, 1010. 
t Somert* Tracts, tUL 4S0^ gf wf. 
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two successive Sundays frotli tlie pulpit of every parish ciiurch; and its 
effect, aided as it was by the comments of the clei|;y, WW tach as no 
wiee lover of his oouotry could have looked upon without sorrow snd alarm. 
The national sentiment appeared to have undergone an almost entire 
change. If we except the period of the Restoration; no such appearance 
of reaction in the popular fading had ever occurred in our history. 
That the declaration might carry with it all the weight of a religious 
document, a new prayer, or thanksgiving, was prepared to be read in nil 
churches on the Sunday when that paper would be read a second time ; 
and in many ]dace8 the day was one of ercat pomp and festival, the 
smallest pariJ^hes generally emulating the greater in some visible ex- 
pression of their loyalty, and of their joy that "the fanatic rage and 
treachery of wicked and ungodly men," who had set apart "the king, 
his royal brother, and loyal men of all orders and degrees, as ghccp to 
ihe slaughter,** had been disappointed** 

In the city Charles did according to his pleasure. The citizens, indeed. 
Power of the ***** ^ prevailed upon to attach the formality of their 

\vu in the' signature to the surrender of their lcnig>chartered rights; 



<^^rt of the (]jey dared not resist the encroachments of the sovereign, 
though the government of the city was taken wholly into 
liis luiiids, and its faiictionjirics were disgraced or honoured in a 
manner %vhich showed that tiic king was not only aware of his power, 
bi!t had resolved on using it so as to ensure the permanent suppression 
of all popular freedom.t 

In the midst of these excitements csme on the trial of Algernon 
Jeifeiies be. Si^lo^y* During the tr^al of brd Bussell, Pemberton, 
comeB lord the chief justice, incurred the suiqncion of being more 
djicf jtistieei, favourahle to the prisoner than became him as the expected 
tool of the court i and Jefferies, jnrho had been ftr from displaying any 
such weakness on that occasion, was soon afterwards raised to that 
dignity, a further vacancy having occurred in the death of Saunders. No 
man needed information concerning the vices of this court favourite. 
His ability was much more natural than acquired, but sufficed to enable 



•The lan^iage cited is from the prayer for the occasion. It was deemed the more 
necessar}' to practice thus on the credulity and weakneos of the peopje, as a very 
(^jKMiM impreMion was likely to be made by mocoontt of the manner in which lord 
Rnssell had condneted hiniMlf during his tiiflRbring«, and particnUrly by the paper 

wl:ii h l!t' i,Mvu to llic shoriflf on the srafFoId, ;iiid which hail pasn»il so snddcnly 
into the hands of the people. Men who weie prepared |(^ write anything for which 
there woidd be payment, sMaHed that paper In the ooanest and nuwt TKHeiit term*. 

Sir Roper Lpstranj»p, a m:ii) •vvlKtuMinscnipuloiisnoss, nrni powers of nHti^r, pinred 
him at the head of all per><(>ns in diat vocation, described the paper adverted to as 
"tbepaiMgyrleof a pedaiit, instead uf thecoaf«»sion of a penitent ;**and as "the laet 
prayer and a^jony of adyitig Christian, dissolved intoa flood of calumny and bitter- 
nest aguinsi the rhiirclt mid state." It is sad to judge of the feeling of political 

parties from i1k< 1 i u iiu h ii cawd ftc it- Slid ys» Itttw Sin ws aTw4 dwag SO ? 

f Kalph,i.7i8-3iO,.770^ 
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^him to acquit himself wiUi some propneiv in f<ie ordinarj' iluiu;s l v( n of 
that high irutt. In all eases where the pleasure of the court was concerned, 
his disregard of troth, of justice, and even of humanity, waa ahnost in- 
credible as found in a person raised to such a station. Burnet describes 
him aa sesadalonsly Ticious, as being, drunk every day, regardless of 
decency, and even of the appearance of being impartial.* Roger North^ 
who rarely thought tjiat any appointment .which favoured the preten- 
sions of tlic crown could be a vicious one, speaks to the same effect. We 
learn from the last authority, tlmt the only men who could hope to obtain 
fair treutnicnt from the hands of the new ciiicf justice, were those who 
had some means of uppealuig cither to his hopes or Ins feura ; that hia 
ddightswere in the extravagances of the bottle ; that from tiie bencli iic 
often indulged in ** a scolding Billingsgate ^language, such aa ahould 
not proceed out of the mouth of any man ;** and that even the ties of 
private friendship were of no avail against his frequent passion for 
injustice. The placing of such a man in auch an office was regarded 
by all well-meaning persons as an evil omcn.f , 

Sidney had hi cn a close prisoner in the Tower Kince the middle of 
July. This delay of nearly four months on the part of the Trial of Sid- 
government waa not the result of any disposition toward "^'y- Nov. 7. 
mercy. On the contrary, the wliolc of that tpacc had been Hedulously 
employed in endeavouring to procure tlie aid of such witnesses and 
instruments aa might leave the accused without any possible meana of 
escape. But it was at length found that the number of witnesses was 
not to be increased by any offer of pardon or reward'^ tolerable proof 
that nothing v«iy definite had residted from the alleged con&rei^ of 
the conspirators. 

In the indictment, the prisoner was charged with contriving to stir 
up war and rebellion for the purpose of subverting the government, 
depoi>ing the king, and putting him to ffeath. The facte charged upon 
him as evidence ot these dessigns were his having been a party to several 
consultations with that view ; his having sent one Aaron Smith to Scot- 
laud to confer with evil-disposed persons in that kingdom; and his 
being the author of a manuscript treatise on government found inTliis. 
study, in which, among other treasonable matter, it waa declared " that 
the people of England, in electii^ a parliament, delegated their own 
power to that body ; and that a sovereigp is responsible to God as he is 
a man, and to his j)eopk as he is a sovereign.** 

Having listened to the indictment Sidney comphuncd of being obliged 
ti) plead against a document in wliich mutters widely different in their 
nature and inlaw were so mixed tDgether, and no uverluid with a ver- 
bose rhetoric and invective, that to Ecparatc them, so as to give them any 

• Owa 'limes, ii. 400. 

f BxansB. KTelyn daterilMs JsfliMrici as *' of aatnrt enuH, sad a slave io the 
court i" and n having served hit anployen ** on all ihs hardlsil oocasiotis.'' i, 917. 
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dittinet uid intelligible shape, was almoat imponible. He denlaiidecl 
three thing»— « copy of the indictmeiiti the benefit of comieil, and n 
finrtnight to preptfe for hia trial. The last request only was complied 
with ; the two former being declared contrary to law * 
^ When brought to the bar a fortnight afterwards, Sidney renewed Iiis 
demand for a copyt)f the indictment, pleading the statute of the 46th of 
Edwnrd III. But he wae told that the judges, in the case of sir 
Harry Vane, and of lord Russell, had declared the law to he other- 
wise : and was admonished abruptly that no more time could be spent 
" in discourses to captivate the people." On the reading over of the 
panel, the prisoner challenged the names of several peraona, on the 
groond of their not being freeholdera ; but the objection, as in die instance 
of lord Rumd], fras not admitted^ eioeption being made in iavour of a 
city jury. 

Sir Robert Sawyer, the attorney-general, stated the case for the pro- 

secution ; and the counsel for the crown proceeded to call their wilncssea . 
The first witness produced was West, wlio was required to give an 
account of" what he knew concerning the general in&urrectirn intended 
in England." Sidney prayed that the depositions of the wimet^s mitrlit 
be confined to such matters as related to himself, and lliai liihcuse might 
not be prejudiced by its being mixed up with matters in which lie had 
no concern* In reply; Jelfories assnred the pviaoner that nothing Irat 
legal evidence should be admitted against him ; and in defonce of the 
insidioiu course to be pursued, observed that it had been usual in all 
the tfisls for the popish plot. West then entered upon a narrative of 
thSnga which he had heard concerning designs imputed to Lord Shaftcs- 
huryand Colonel Sidney, hi» informants being one Walcot, who had 
been attainted of treason ; RnniFPy, who hud appeared with himself as a 
witness against lord Russell ;^ Ferguson, the llyc-lunise conspirator, 
and a person named Nclthorpe. His long hcarsiiy ^stimony was con- 
cluded with these remarkable words — " As to the prisoner in ])articular, 
' • I know nothing, and did never speak with him till since the disicovery.** 

Bnmaey*8 evidence otmsisted in the nme manner of mere hearsay, or of 

* Sidney insisted, as nn arfft'meut fOT bdng furnished with a copy of the indicl* 
nwntfthat the document might lye erroneous and vlriuns, nnd as such not proper 
to be answered,— a fact which the prisoner rould have no adequate means of ascer- 
taining-, if a c«py were denied htfn. Tlie chief jtintice, however, ovfrruled this 
claim. <* The rejection of this plea, which was a plea in abatonent, and stated ex- 
eeptfons to the indictment, oowd not be ^unified. A plea in abatement of the 
Indictment, before the plea of not f.'uilty. is the undoubted right of the prisoner; 
and was so long before Sidnev s trial." Phillip's Sute Trials, ii. 8». " Nor was 
it tnie as affirmed by the chief jiutice that the priMoer plaeed his wholacase on 
the plea so taken up, sn th.it jndcnicni of death would at imco ])ass upon liini if 
that plea should be found invaii.i." '• Sm h pleas areof little avail, indeed, because, 
if the exceptions aremalerial, a new hill may be mut before the grand jury ; and the 
aama ecKoeptionsmay be tukeii ;i!t< i i lie trial as I'c-foic. Hut still it whs the iin- 
doabted right of tiie prijuiuer to take exceptions to the indictment before he pleaded 
not guilty/* Ibid. 69, 90 
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matters of fiict with which it wns ni)l pTCtended that Sidney had any con- 
nexion. Wiiat is worthy of ohservation, too, the things which Went said 
he had learnt from Riimscy, Uumsey declarcjl had been first told him 
by West ! 4|8i(bicy, apologising for the liberty, had interrupted West in 
giving thi^wif of evidence, which, in fact, was no evidence at all, but 
had been silcuced with some severity by the chief justice. When 
Rumsey had concluded his statement, the prisoner requested to know 
whether it was the ordinary practice to receive evidence of this nature 
from persons whom the accuseil had never seen or heard of in his life? 
" This," said the chief justice, " does not affect you ; and so I tell the 
jury." Sidney made the obvious reply — ** it prepossesses the jury," 
but the course, manifest as was its injustice, was persisted in. The 
evidence of Keeling was of the same nature, and of course exposed 
to the same objection. 

IjOu\ Howard next made his appearance, and after some affected ex- 
pressions about "the natural uniformity there is id^uth," as evinced in 
the sameness of the evidence given by the gentlemen who had preceded 
him with that which ho was himself prepared to furnish, he ])roceeded 
with a long artificial discourse, ^he substance of which was, that, in the 
January preceding, a select council was appointed, consisting of 
himself, the duke of Monmouth, lord Essex, lord Russell, Algernon 
Sidney, and Mr. Hampden : that the object tliey had in view was to 
give effect to an enterprise which had been devised some time before, but 
of late had moved slowly. The first meeting was at the house of Mr. 
Hampden. The witness could not renicml)er the order in which the 
parties discoursed ; but the result was, that they should then settle the 
points which were afterwards to receive their purliculur attention j thcs/g 
related to time, place, and the persons fitted to be employed. Some 
opinions were expressed, but nothing was resolved ; the points for cof^- 
sideration were committed to their thoughts to be digested afterwards. 
They were also to consider what magazines might be procured, and of 
sums of money to be raised. Another point, to be afterwards considered, 
related to the best means of holding communication with persons of the 
same mind in Scotland. The next meeting was at lord Russell's, about 
a fortnight subsecjuent, when the same* parties conversed about the lead- . 
ing principles on which they should act, and it was agreed, iu order to 
raise a commotiou in Scotland, that lord Mclvin, sir John Cochran, 
and two gentlemen named Campljcll, should be invited to join the party 
in England ; and, at the recommendation of Sidney, Aaron Smith was 
sent on that errand. 

Sir Andrew Foster proved that sir John Cochran and the two Camp- 
bells came up from Scotland soon afterwards ; and that so soon as the 
rumour of a conspiracy went abroad, they absconded. Atterbury also 
s|)oke as to the fact of thrir absconding. 

Next followed the proceedings to prove that the manuscript treatise 
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before the court had been found in the prisoner's study ; that it was in 
his hand-writing ; and that, inasmuch as it taught the responsibility of 
sovereigns to their subjects, and the right of resistance, it should be 
regarded, not only as containing treasonable principles, bul|Ba' being in 
itself evidence of a compassing and imagining the doatlvaP^ie king! 
The work was a formal answer to sir Robert Filmer's Palriurcha — a 
book published long before in support of the extreme non-resistance 
principle. 

Among the witnesses called by Sidney to impeach the testimony of 
lord Howard, were the lords Anglesey, Clare, and Paget, who were sup- 
ported by similar evidence from Dr. Burust, and fromTracey, Penwick, 
and Blake. According to the oaths of these person^, the matters to 
which lord Howard had sworn were contrary to declarations which he 
had repeatedly and solemnly made ; and their evidence, as a whole, went 
to exhibit the witness for the crown as a person disposed by the hope 
of pardon to perj»ire*hinisclf in any degree that might l>e necessary for 
that purpose. 

Sidney defended himself with the ability and courage which he was 
known to possess. Though frequently interrupted by the chief justice, 
and diverted from the intended course of his observations, his temper and 
self-command were undisturbed throughout the trial. He declared with 
much solemnity, that so far had he been from entertaining the design 
imputed to him, of destroying the king, that he was certain no man who 
knew him could suspect him of such an intention. Added to which, the 
charge was as unfounded in legal proof, as it was false in fact, not a 
thought having been expressed by him that could give colour to it. With 
regard to the alleged conspiracy to levy war and raise rebellion, he urged, 
in |M)int of iaw, that such a conspiracy, were it made out, would be u» 
''of a design to take away the life of the king, such a result \>eir.f. 
-oessary r i8eni"»»ice of a design of that nature; and as to the fact 
.){ Wm MS'mf^ ^ en a p.uty to any such scheme, the only witness against 
him was lord Howard, whose testimony was insufficient in law, as it was- 
that of one witness only on a charge of treason, and altogether unworthy 
of credit as proceetling from a man ^o. had l^een detected in contradict- 
ing himself in a number of particulars, aiid was known to be engaged in 
endeavouring to save his own Hfe by swearing away Ihe Uvea of other-, 
men. He admitted that the meetings to whicjkr lord TTo • * ' scd 
had taken place, but nftirnied that the discourse on those ucciibious was 
at large, on what was likely to happen, and on what might or might not 
be.done, but did not extend to the formation of a settled plan of unv kind. 

But the evidence thus worthless in law, was to be patched u]) by 
means of extracts taken from private papers. With regard to thft. 
treatise From which those extracts were made, the writing of it was not 
proved upon him, and if proved, it was not a crime. It would be the 
extreme of injustice, and contrary to all law and reason, to charge him 
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with a treasonable design, fur having in his possession such speculative 
writings — ]>apcr8 found in an unlinislied and imperfect state, written 
many years be-fore, nor proved to liave been shown, or seen, or intended 
for publi^Stfl^n ; not composed with a view to any ])articular occasion, or 
to any indlvidunl gover^jmcnt ; not connected witli any pulilicul plan or 
design, nor of a character likely to excite rebellion ; but a mere political 
argument, written on general principles, and intended solely to op|>o8e 
the dangerous tenets of a certain }H)litical writer. What could be more 
absurd than to regard such papers as evidence of some present treason- 
able design ? What could be more unjust than to select scraps from 
such papers, and to use them so as to convey an impression which the 
argument lis a whole would never have conveyed? To think, and to 
commit his thoughts to writing, was the priviliige ot every man ; nor 
should he be deemed responsible for them to any person or to any law, 
so long as they remained private memoranda and had not been imparted 
to others. 

Finch, the solicitor-general, and chief justice Jefieries, laboured to 
cWace the impression which there was room to fear might have been 
made by this vigorous defence. The former insisted, that the evidence 
supplied by the papers found in the study of the prisoner was greater 
than could have been furnished by any second witness, as it not only 
demonstrated that the author was capable of overt acts of treason, but 
showed liim to be a traitor in all the fixed principles of his 
mind I The conduct of Jefferics in this case has been universally re- 
probated. " His summing up exhibits a complication of such gross 
perversions of law as are not to be paralleled in any other state trial on 
record. To mention only a few particulars : — he declared to the jury 
that the hearsay evidence of persons who were strangers to the [#1 
'Soner was admissible as a legal proof of a general conspiracy, 8 
confinnntion of the general narrative of the witnesses ; ♦has attr. 
to it the utmost possible efiect. He held it to . ih,. ' if o-. nknt. 
prove an ttvert act of treason, and another witness prove a circum- 
stance in confirmation of the former, (though not in itself of a treason- 
able nature, but perfectly indiflV-r^nt,) there would be two sufficient 
witnesses to i)rovc the treason. He relied on the co)iviction of Lord 
Russell as an argument for the conviction of Sidney. To conclude, he 
hiid^doJ^D', in'thc" 8t):;oM'/«"^t terms,, that the p&j. rs found m Sidney's 

study were competent ufficient evidence of the treason charged in 

the indictment." * Through his whole speech he was at great pains to 
answer every argument urge«l by the prisoner in his defence, and to 
press every topic of attack against him to the utmost, in place of observ- 
ing the impartiality proper to the judge. The jury then withdrew, and 
in about half-an-hour returned with a verdict of guilty .f 

• Phillip's State Trials, ii. 01— 110. 
* f The fullowing passage will show the opinion of moderstc men even at the time 
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Sidney vas brought to the bar to receive judgment on the tweuty- 
sixlh of November. He urged again the objections which he had before 
taken, and which were again overruled. When judgment for treason 
' was pronounced, he cxchiimed, " Then, O God ! O God ! I^rf*ech thee 
to sanctify these sufferings unto . mc, and impute not any m>od to the 
country, nor to the city through which I am to te drawn. Let no in- 
quisition be made for it ; but, if any, and the shedding of innocent blood 
must be revenged, let the weight of it fall only upon those who malici- 
ously persecute mc for righteousness' sake." JeflPcries, on hearing these 
words, said, " I pray God to work in you a temper fit to go into the 
other world ; for I see you are not fit for this." In reply to this idle 
observation, Sidney stretched forth his hand and said, " My Lord, feel 
my pulse, and sec if I am dieordere<l. I bless God I never was in better 
temper than I am now." 

No writer of any reputation has attempted to justify the conduct of the 
government toward this illuptrious sufferer, but great pains have been 
taken to give prominence to certain points in his character and history, 
regarded as afTording pome explanation, and perhaps excuse, for the 
severity of which he complained. Hence we are reminded of the zeal 
with which he had employed himself in the cause of a commonwealtli 
before the Restoration ; of his alleged conspiracies with the republican 
party during his seven years of exile after that period ; and particu- 
larly of his ingratitude in plotting against the king, and in meditating 
civil war as the means of setting up his idolised commonwealth, after he 
had solicited the royal clemency for pardon, and had obtained it ; all 
these circumstnnccH, together with the fact that the sentence passetl 
upon him was that of a court of judicature, have been represented as 
siflficient to show that any exercise of mercy toward him on the part of 
the crown might have been an act of generosity, but .could hardly have 
been a matter of very obvious duty.* But surely it should be remem- 
bered, that zeal in the cause of republican institutions is not in itself a ' 
matter to Ix; punished ; that the pardon procured by Sidney was ob- 
tained in 16T7, when there was little prospect that the king would set 
\k himself, as he manifestly did in 1683, to destroy all those liberties of the 
subject which he was sworn to protect ; that if Sidney was indebted to 
Charles for a pardon, there had, it appears, been some occasion on which 

on the fohject of this trial. Speaking of a wcdiling in the ctty, Kve]yn says, 
" There was tlie lord Mayor,- the sheriff, several aldermen, and persons of quality; 
above all, sir Georpp Jefferies, newly made lord chief jimlice of Knpland, with Mr. 
.lustice Wilhens, who danced with tl»c bride and were exceeding merry. These 
fpvat men spent the rest of the afternoon until eleven at nijjht. in drinking healths, 
taking tobacco, and talkins; much beneath the gravity of judges that had but a day 
or two before condemned Mr. Algernon Sidney, on the fiingle testimony of that 
monster of a man lord Howard, and some ybeets of paper taken in Mr. Sidney's 
stndy, i»retended to be written by him. but not fully proved, nor the time when, 
but app?aring to have Wen written before liis majesty's restoration, and then par- 
doned by the act of oblivion — it was tbopght he had very hard measure." i. 
• Hume. Hist, uii tvpra. h --^ ..* 
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Gkarlct mm indebted to Sidney for the imecnratMin of hit life; that 
wilh rcgerd tonediteting civil war in fe?oiir nf a npuhlie, the ehuge it 

not proved, tlie coiiferencea of the tecuted parties, according to the last 
wonls of^Mj&cll and Slilncy, never having led to any formed plan, but 
endi'd ii^H of things in general; and concerning the sentence in 
this case as proper to be cxccutetl because it had been pronounced 
by a court of judicature — who docs not know that the bench and the 
jury-box were occupied by incu pUced there by the policy of the court, 
in order that they might carry into e&ct the pleasure of the crown in 
doing at they had doo«? 

Sidney wat ton of the eail of Leietitar, the earl of Halifax waa hia 
nephew by marriage. Through that nobleman he lent a petition to the 
king, praying for an interview, and expretied himself willing to endure 
the utmost penalty of the law if he did not make it appear that hit 
pardon wmdd he an net, not of mere mercy, but of justice. JefTcriei 
and others became alarmed: but their intiuence ])revailed, nnd Charles 
refused the ])etition, and siirned the warrant fur execuiiun. When read 
to the prisoner by the shenlfs, he admonished them, with much dignity, 
to bear in mind the aoeoimt they iPodUl hava to render, lor having 
deprived him of jnetiee and of life, by filling the jury-box with hit 
enemies. One of them, it it laid, waa moved to team. 

On the morning of the eighth of December Sidney appeared on tha 
tcaffold at Tower Hill. His deportment was such as he- 
came lus r^nk and his high endowments, lie said hliie. 
The i)ruyer which he otfrrrd was short. Having given a paper to the 
sheritTs containuiL^ thf ( xpression of his bibl sentiments, he laid liis liead 
upon tlie block, and with one stroke of the a.\e it was severed from the 
body. Such blood is rarely shed in vain. Sufferings of this conspi* 
eooot and affiMtinf aaliire teen to be at timea neoenary, at meana of 
perpetuating among a fiee people their proper hereditary hatred of 
tyranny.* 

The evidaiee againat Mr. Hampden was confined, aa in the cate of 

Sidney, to the testimony of lortl Howard. But the govern^ 
mcnt had not the same reason for putting that gentleman Tri.iK nf 
out of the way, and contented itself with uu))Ofeitigou idm liampdcu and 
a ruinous fine, not less than foiiy thoueuud ))uuads.t Hollo- ^"^^^Y* 
way, a merchant of Bristol, and sir Tliomus Armstrong, left tlic coun- 
try when llie rumour of the Rye-house conspiracy began to get abroad. 
The former wat appiehendad in the Wett Indiet, the latter in Holland. 
Twelve montht were given to these penone, in the king's proclamation, 
at the time in which thi^mutt turrender themaelvet, or forfeit the 
benefit df trial, and be treated as nutlawt. Both had been seized 
before the expiration of that term. HoUoway obtained a sort of trial j 

* HoweU's State Trials^ is. 823—903. 

t Mr* Hampden was the grandnui of the memorable John Hampden. 
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but the same privil^e was denied to Armetrong, though dittmctly 
pledged in the pToclMntttkm. Holloway oonfeflsed that he had been pre- 
sent at meetings of the Rje-house GonBpiratnn,but threw himaelf on the 

king's mercy, pleading that he had never approved of the )M^t tu as- 
sassinate the Idng, though he had heard discourses on that ^^bt. The 

])lcn of the prisoner, however, did not avail him: he was condcnnied 
and oxccutod. With rctjard to Armstrong, " it was apprehended that 
«ulhcient evidence of hib t^uilt could not be ])ro(iuced ; and that even the 
partial juries, which were now returned, and wliich allowed theniBelves 
to be entirely directed by Jefferies and other violent judges, would not 
give lentence against him."* The king, however, had conceived a great 
eninitgr against this gentleman ; .and he was accordingly delivered to the 
•mercies of Jefferies, to he dealt with as an outlaw. 

When brought before that functionary, sir Thomas pleaded the statute 
OfsIt Tlmmas 6th of Edward VI., which v^'wc^ the orulan the benefit of 
Armstrong, trial, if ciainiiiiLr it within tlie Hrst yoar ut his outlawrv. 

Jefferies maintained tliat this ])rovision might be pleaded 
by persons who surrendered themselves, but not by persons who were 
apprehended— a vicious distinction, which overlooks the hct that, until 
the,twel ve months have expired, it is notpoeeible to say that the aocosed 
party does not mean to surrender himself. The prisoner dwblt on this 
point, observing that the meaning of the statute was plain. *' Yes,*' < 
said Jefferies, " and so it is very plain that you can have no advantage 
by it." The chief justice then turned to an ofhcer in the court, and added, 
with an atrocious air of indifTcrence, " Captain Richardson, you shall have 
a rule for execution on Friday next." Tliere was a daughter of the 
prisoner near the bar : the sight of a parent exposed to such treatment 
wss more than she could hear, and she exclaimed aloud, My lord, I 
hope you will not murder my father ! Thia is murdering a man !'* 
Jefferies, in a rage» ordered her to he committed, when she again fixed' 
her cy rs upon him, and added with the same passionale uffiohfihoe, ** God 
Almighty*8 vengeance light upon you!*^ When the unhappy woman 
Avn;^ removed, his lordship spoke of being grateful to God for making 
him '* rlamour-proof." Sir Thomas complained that he had been robbed 
of all his money by those who had seized liini, so that he had not the 
means of procuring legal advice ; and concludetl witli observing, '* I 
ought to have the benefit of the law, and I demand no more.** The 
chief justice answered, "And that you shall have, by the Grace of God. 
See that execution he done on fkiday next, according to law. Tou shall 
have the jfWil of tl^ hvr,*' Nor did this fiendish buisonery; in 
the person of a jndge»nd in.mete thfeatening. 

On the day of execution Armstnmg waa^ citiigg9(i(^^^ 
HIsvxsentko Tybuni, anditei, in the presence of Hia Jl'^ 
. , ' whom he had once commanded, the sentence of |jie 
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king with whom he had been fiequently aiaocUted in his imtt 
fiunilin hours, was executed upon him in all its literal barharityi 
His bowels were taken out and burnt ; his body waa difided, and the 
quarters exposed. The courage and adf-poBsession which the sufferer 
displayed under these indignities and tortures, filled many of the spec* 
tator^ with admiration and ])ity ; and the court appears to have beomie 
9onK \\hat aware by this time timt it ^vns beginning tO iose ground aa 
the C()u;<( (jiicncf of multijth iiitj such scenes.* 

Not loiij; aftcrwurcl.s, indeed, an altcuipt was made to convict a mer- 
chant named Hayes of liigh treason, on the ground of his 
having rentittcd money to Armstrong when in Holland; Jd**^?*'** 
and the judges descended so fsr as to use all their influ- diston. ' 
ence and authority to extort a verdict of guilty from the jury 
on that pretence; but so manifeat was the iniquity of the proceedin£;, and so 
able was the defence made by the accused, that the verdict returned was one 
of acquittal. The jury, in the case of sir Sanuiel Bernardiston (who had 
been chairmnn of the jury whieh rejected the bill against SllMfle^hllry), 
was less scnii)ulou?. Tiiat irentlenu-n was .incd ten thousand pounds, 
l^ecau^e, in sonic intercepted lette rs, he had sju ken disrespeetfullv of the 
govcrimicnt. Thus an end was to be put, it" possible, to all the coafi- 
dencea of private friendship in regard to public affairs. 

Of the temper which continued to per^e the government during the 
next year tome judgment may be foirmed from the trial 
of Rosewelh^t Presbyterian minister. Three women ac- ?/ R"«eweii, 

• Nov. Iti 27 

cused this person of having uttered some treasonable ex- ' * 

pressions in a discourse; and they were found to be 
exactly agreed in their report of the alleged expressions, though extend- 
ing to two or three paragraph!!. Rosewcll made it appear tImt the 
witnesses were women of the lowest character; that he had himself 
always taught and practised the virtues of a good royalist; that the 
cxprc^&iuua luipuied lo lum were so violent that no man of the slightest 
d i l^lt ilbn eotSd have uttered them on such an occasion ; that the testi-' 
niouy of the wbmen bore upon its surihce .the strongest marks of fiibricai^ 
tion, — for they had not given any sofficien^nroof of their being present 
when the sermon was ddiiM, 1 } had even forgotten the text, nor' 
could they remember any part of the discourse beside the particular 
passages which they remembered so distinctly. At the same time he 
was prepared to prove, by many credible witnesses who were i>rc8ent, 
that no bueli words were uttered by him : and he produced the manu-* 
^^cript of ilic entire discourse as a further evidence to tlie same clVcct. 
lie w as even ready to j»lacc the whole issue on an experiment— he would 
repeat in the hearing of the court some paHs from the discourse in hit 
usual manner of preaching, and if the women could remember thoae 

• HowelPs Sutn Trials, ju 1—124. 
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passages with anything approaching to the accuracy whemwith they hid 
remembered the paragraphs depoaed against him, he wmild at once 
admit the troth of their aooosatioM, and abide the eonsequences. In 
the hot, hoverer, of all this, the jury Teturned ayerdict against the 
prisoner ! It should be added, that in this case the court itself seemed 
to be ashamed of its own tools, and declined carrying the verdict into 
execution. 

Haliftx employed himself to bring about a reconciliation between 
Charles and Monmoutli, hoping to find in the latter 
some counterpoise to the undue influence of the Duke 
Charles and of York. Monmouth expressed himself in tcrms ofsonrow 
concemiog the past, and made agreeable promises for the 
futnie, and Charles recmved him readily to his favcnr. Bnt it was 
with the nndeietanding that the duke sl^ould make disclofures on the 
matter of the conspiracy, which he refused to do at first, until he had 
obtained a full pardon; and refused to do afterward;--, as he found that 
such a step would separate him from all his <M political connexions. 
Charles was bo much displeased with this condiK t iluit he again banished 
him his presence, and commanded him to leave the kingdom. 

It has a])peared that a material part of the charge against the duke and 
Proceedings in his friends related to their comspondence with some 
.Soothmd. disaffected penons in Scotland. The two Campbells, and 
Baillie of Jerviswood, a person of much intelligence and worth, were 
said to have come to London for the puq^ose of conferring with the 
malcontents. Baillie was imprisoned in Edinburgh; and in the 
abwmce of evidence against him, was required to swear that he would 
answer all questions that might be proposed to him. He at once de- 
clared that he would never conform to so tyrannical u mandate, and 
was fined in consequence in the mm of six thousand pounds. Soon 
afterwanls, the application of torture to some suspected persons, Spence 
and Ciiibtuirs, produced a wHrt of endenoe against him. The rigours of 
his imprisonment had reduced him to the feebleness of a dying man : 
he was nevertheless brought to trial ; and as it appeared probable that 
every moment might be hi^last, he was executed in the afternoon of 
the day on which his sentence was pronounced. This was the last exe^ 
CUtion in consequence of the jdot to which ii related.* 

But the impressions which that plot had been made to pro- 
St it.' cf the the feelings of the, jicoplc were still everywhere 

popular feel- manifest. The more revolting features of the Rye- 
1^ in Bug- iiuysje conspiracy were charged, as wc have observed, w itii 
the most ceaseless industry on the whole whig party ; and 
this was done with so much cBect, that the character of the nation 
appeared to have undergone an almost total change— so that by the people 
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wbo only a Utile before had maatftoted ao nveh ■ympethy irUh iieedoin, 
Maice]]r a word in epposition to court measures was uttered, or oould 
have been expressed without danger* In the populncc, thia may be 

attributed in irrcat part to tlieir ignorance; but the rlmnee eeemed 
to att'cct the rdurattHl harijlv less tlian tliose below tlicni, and 
certainly IiuUIh out a memorable Itsson in the history of popular senti- 
meut. It would seem that a virtuous or a superstitious regard to ancient 
inatitutions, b so deeply fixed in the Euglish mind, that while uot averse 
. to moving forward, it ia not often that it oaa be aafely urged in the path 
of raUonal improvement except by alow degreea. 

While the aflUra of England were aaauning thia unpromiaing 
aspect, Louia railed the monarchy of France to the rower of 
height of its greatneaa. Charlea, aofai Ixom looking on thia ^'j^f^'^ 
fact with jeulousy or shame, renewed his negotiations witli „t.\vs hin 
that iiionarch, in order to sell his neutrality, as on former i»eK'»i»*t'"u» 
occat-ions, at tlie iiighest price it miijfht be nmilc to yield.* I<ouls. 
For in thu midst ol* his apparent triumph, he could nut be brouglit to 
entertain the thought of aaaemhling another parliament, though hia 
revenuea were heavily burdened, and difficiddea in that ahape were 
likely to multiply rapidly upon lUm. 

It 18 pretty well kmnni that on thia account, and aome othen, 
waa by no means ao happy a peraon in theae new charlM not 
circumatances as the inconsiderate were perhaps inclined content, 
to Buppose. lie had seen enough to render him sensible that the na- 
tional feelinij, which had taken one direction to-day, mie;ht become 
subject to some new impulse to-morrow ; and there was a display of 
temper on the part of the Duke of York, which sutliced to make it pro- 
bable that hia conduct would fumiah abundant occaaioii finkaome audi 
change wh^ tk$ fitting aeaaon for it ahould arrive. Charlea raiaed the 
duke to the office of high-admiral, in contempt of the Teat Act ; he re* 
leaae^ the popish lords from their confinement in the Tower ; and did 
aome other acta which indicated that he had no intention of meeting 
another parliament. Slill, when .Fames one day urged upon him some 
bolder measures than lie was prepared to adopt, he was heard to say, 
"Brother, 1 am ioo old to go again on my travels: you may if you 
choose it;" and toward the close of 1684 there was a rumour abroad 
that the king intended to change hia measures ; that he meditated send- 
ing the Duke of York to Scotland ; recalling the Duke of Monmouth ; 
and had determined, by aaaemhling a parliament, and inviting popular 
men to hia oonncila, to throw himaelf on the affectiona of hia aubjecta. 

But* if auch were his intentiona he waa not permitted to realiae them* 
On the aecond of February lie was seized with a atrong 
fit ot' ap oplexy. He was blad within a few minute? of the 
seizure, and was so far restored by the next morning that great hope 

* Fox^aHlakApp. Hoom^ vUL SOS— 908 
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was entertained of his rccoven-. But on the fourth day, the ])hysicinn8 
ceased to cucouragc any such expectation. Charles hccamc anxious for 
the offices of religion usual at such times, but declined receiving the 
sacrament from the hands of the prelates in attendance. By the assist- 
ance of James, Huddleston, a Catholic priest, was introduced ; and in 
the presence of the duke, Lord Bath, and Captain Fcvcrsham, the dyin^ 
king professed himself a convert to ti>e church of Rome, and conformed 
to the religious observances prescribed by that communioiv. 55oon afler 
ten o'clock his senses failed him, and m about an hour from that time he 
breathed his last. • • • 

The character of Charles II. we have given elsewhere, and what may 
be wanting in the sketch we have there furnished will have been fully 
supplied in the narrative which has followed.* The king had not passed 
tlu; fifty- fifth year of his age, and the news of his death came upon the 
country with all the force of a great and unexpected calamity. The 
Duke of York was regarded by all the more zealous friends of Protest- 
antism, and of ])opular liberty, as the person who had done roost to 
prejudice the mind of the king on those matters, and to urge him upon 
measures hostile to them' — and into the hands of that prince tlic sove- 
reign power had now passed ! * ' ' 

It has been justly remarked, that at the close of this reign, it was 
difficult to say on which side the scale was most likely permanently to 
turn — for liberty or despotism. The charge of Popery was bandied 
against the Tories, that of republicanism was directed against the Whigs ; 
and the two jjarties were still in fact so nearly balanced, that the side 
which failed most in the virtue of moderation was nearly sure to be in 
the end the loscr.f 

♦ Page 572—674. t I'ox's Hist. Inlrodudioii, ip. CC, 6?. 
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JAMES THE SECOND. 

ClIAl'TEK I. 

King'* Declaration — its Kffect — Rereniie collected witliniit mnsent of Purliampnt 
--jKRie* tr«H'H pi»l»licly to MaM — The Cabinet — A Fnrliainent stimmoiied — Tlie 

• kinij olitrtiiis p< « lunary axhistance fn»m Louis— ipirlt in wl»u-li it wa* re- 
c«ire(l — Polity of I^ui«— Foreign relationa — ^pain — Holland — Designs of th« 
king— Panal unrs ttmettnlvg Religion partially Buspended— Meeting of the 
Scottiikh ParHarnent — the Itiii^'n I,» ttt r — tyranny and cruelty of jinuTcdin^s in 
Scotland — Orif^in of the expedition under' Argvle — Meeting of the Knglixh Par* 
lismiMl— the king's ap t ac h sp irita nd proeeedings of the twoHonsea— jealooaf 
still concerning the safety of tlic Church — Character of tho party in ascendancy 
—Fate nfthe Insurrtfcticn in S. ntlnnd — Landing of Monmouth — hi* pro^re'ss — 
battle of Sedgpmo<»r — death nf .Muiun nuh — treattaentof hln followers — Miiitaiy 
esecutionsby Faversham and kirke — ('oniniiKsion of thf Judges— Trial of Mrs. 
Lisle — ^Executions in the West — approved and encouraged by the king — Trial 
of Curiiish, Mrs. (^aunt, Ur. Hempdcti, Mid loffds BrMdoa uid |D«hm»i»— 
Pmtisbmeut by Fines. 

Br PORK the cftae of the day on which the English eceptre potsed into 
Ihi' hands of James II., the new king aBscmhled hia 
council, nnd delivered to thcni the fullowing address : ebnttiiwu'' 
'' Ik'fore I ciitcr ii])on any other busincris, I think fit to 
say something to you. Since it ha? ]>lr;ised Almighty fJod to ])lace mc 
in tiiis situation, and I am now to succeed so good and graciouH u kuig, 
at well as so very kind a brother, I think it ^ to deehve to you that I 
will endeavour to follow his eiample* and most es|>ecially in that of his 
great demency and tenderness to his people. I have heen reported to 
he a man for arbitrary power; but that is not the only stoiy that has 
been made of me ; and I Rhall make it my endeavour to preserve this 
government, both in church and state, as it is now by law established. 
I know the principles of the church of England arc for monarchy, and 
tho members of it have shown themselves uo(h1 nnd loyal subjeels, 
therefore 1 bhall always take care to defend and support it. 1 know too, 
that the laws of England are sufticicnt to make the king i\s great h mo- 
narch as I can wish; and as I shall never depart from the just rights 
and prerogatives of the crown, so I shall neyer iuvade any ilfaii's 
property. I have often heretofore ventund my life in defence of this 
nation ; and I shall go as far as any man In preserving all its just rights 
and liberties.*'* .- 

The co\nicil were so mtich pleased with this declaration as-to petition 
that it might be made public, to which his n)ajesty readily 
assented. The document, explicit as it might pcem in some ij^^*^^^^**^ 
of its expressions, was, as a whole, not a little contradictorv 
and ])eriilexiiig. The kintr ])ledgcd himself to perpetuate all the rights 
anil liberties of his su])jects, and to govern them in a spirit of 
clemency ; but his professed model in so doing was the example, of his 

* K«nneWiii'41V. 
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predeeesior— A prince who* hj hn diniie of pftrliamentB, in Tiolation of 
a solemn statute in the sixteenth year of his reign, had placed his 
whole govemnoient on an illegal basis; and whose proceedings m re- 
gard to the chartered town?, and to the cases of Ruesell, Sidney, and 
others, had exhibited bo much conteTnpt of law, freedom, und liumnnity. 
Even the promise in relation to the church was not so free from ambi- 
guity as to preclude considerable latitude of interpretation. But the 
whigs were now so subdued as to render it inexpedient- for them to 
dwell with much emphasis on these discrepancies ; and tlieir opponents 
were so elated as to be incapable of seeing them, or at least of appearing 
to do so. James, with all his faults, was regarded as a person of 
veracity, and in this respect was placed in advan^figeous contrast with 
hk brother. The conunon remark, accordingly, with the 'peiaoitt'ii^ho 
affiscted to be his great supporters, everywhere was — ** We htT6 the 
word of a king, and a word never yet broken.*' Some, in the excess of 
their credulity or adulation, did not scruple to speak of the royal decla- 
ration as a better security for the liber^ and rdigion of ^e country |han 
any which the law could devise.* 

Still, the gloom in some (juarterg was not lefcs obvious than the hilarity 
Collects the iu others ; and suspicion iucreused when it Ijecame known 
revenue with- that the king had determined to collect the duties csUed 
TarUu^nt^ tonnage and poundage without waiting, as law and CBStom 
goes imblidy' demanded, for the consent of parliament ; and still more 
to man. ^i^^^^ miycsty prooeeded cpenly, in his state dignity, to 
mass. This last step was in opposition tq the advice of his coun- 
cil. It alarmed some, of his most zealous sup]Kirters among 'the 
clergy ; and preachers, who not long before had made their pulpits re- 
sound with his praipc«, I'ci^an to doclaim with much violence on the 
subject oi Popery, nnd the (lani,'ers of the Pn^testiiiit religion. + 

James had endeavoured to provide against impressions of this nature 
^ . by announcing, immediately after his accession, that the 

tiie king's real wiinisters of the late king would be retained in his service, 
^viMra —a and that a parliament should be convened in the ensuing 
«uinmo9«4. May!^' But if ^ bid members of council were still in 
rr'^RP,^'<it-1^^ kiMn that the king's principal advisers, 

to Oie end oi%h r^ten^ were hu qiilin,'his mistress, and his priests, and 
that very frequently n'^i^'iiot in the power even of these persons con- 
jointly to lay any efllsctoal restraint upon his temper. With regard to 

* Burnet (iii. 5, <»} descrilxjs the proclamation of the new kintj as a heavy 
■olemniiy," ami adds tiiat *'a dead silence followed it thrnimh t!if >fr«'cts." Bur- 
net, however, \\m not in England at this time, and Evel\ u im. I'M — 137j iuiii 
Cabniv (Historical Account, i. UC, 117)) were, npeak of hearing thetbootsof 
lim populace, and of liaving withnuay lameuted the thonghtlesaueM thus e^iaeti. 
In the lantruakre of Evelyn it was e '*sad and not Joyful day." 

t O'liaiu I , written hy (Muirlts, anu shouinp hii preference of the 
diurch«vf Home, were made public by th« Catholic prieU Huddlestunc, under the 
dizeetionefth«ku«. Balpb, 1 849| 860* llssore, 1. 400— 
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a parliament, fnm the preient eeiulitbn of the ehartered townit and 
Irom the eervile tone of the addreteef preaented to him by the biahopt, 
the clergy, the universities, and from many parte of the kingdom, Jamea 

might with reason have calculBted an a gratifying amount of aoqwcaoeaee 
iritli his plcusurc bn the part of that body.* 

But tlio hopes of the king from that* quarter were by no means so san- 
guine as to rciidcr hitn insensible to tlic vukic of pecuniary ^j^^ j^j 
a«^istancc from rrance. The tlay after his accession, James taia* |Mcunl« 
sent fur Barillon, tl»e French umbaasador, and discoursed 
with him in much apparent oonfideuce about his affairs. He ' 
apoke of hit attachment to Lovia; of his purpose to do nothing import- 
ant wtthont eofkiuUing that monarch ; and dasoended to plead the 
difficulties of his position as furnishing excuse for his conduct in having 
resolved to assemble a pariiaroent without waiting tQ make his Christian 
migestf acquainted with the reasons of that proceeding. The mention 
of money was left to l^nt hcster, in his interview with the ambassador on 
the follow iii'j rl;\y. Tlu: treasurer — for James had vested Rochester 
with that office — taid much concerning the reaFfam which had influenced 
the kinjj; in calling n parliament; and dwelt pailiculuily lui the point, 
that without «omc aid from that source the tlemands of the kiiig of Eug- 
land on his brother of France would of necessity become so gicat aa Co 
prove exceedingly inconvenient and bnidenaomej while, on the other 
hand, nothing could be more undesirable for both monarehs, than that 
the new sovereign should conimenoe his reign in a condition to make 
him wholly dependent on the pleasure of his people. Thus the king of 
Prance was to reconcile himself to a meeting of the English parliament 
on considerations of economy; and the king of England, in looking for 
supplies from his subjects in the manner prescribed by the constitution, 
was to be regarded as aiming to perpetuate his di-gracc as a pensioner 
of the French crown, and not as intending, by any mcjms, to aaacrt his 
indepcndeuce as the monarch of a free people ! ^ 

Louis had anticipated this sort of application, and within a few days 
the French ambassador presented himself with a letter spirit in wiiich 
from his master, and with bills of exchange to the amount it received 
of five hundred thousand livrcs. James listened to the ^S^j^**^ 
announcement made to him with tears in his eyes, and 
expressed bis admirati<m, his gratiliule, and his devoted attachment to 
the royal donor, in terms befitting some mifurtunate being whom the 
utmost effort of compassion had rescued from pcnwy and a gaol. The 



* Ic bsi been noticed as Nmarkiible, that in no one of these adulatorv addi 
it there, any su.<i))icion expressed or implied ns to the reality of the Popish plot— a 
drcuni«taiice whicli has heen regarded as showintj that the fall of the whi^ party 
was not to he attributed mainly, if at all, to their conduct in that matter. Fox's 
Hist., 93, 94. Their enlightened popular prindples> as embodied in the Exclusion 
Bill, woe too modi In advance of thsir tnaes to be acted upon,^on such a scale, 
withoni peril. 
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language of his ministen alio-— Rochester, Scmderlancl, and Godolphin— 
in behalf of their aovereigo, was in a aimilar itrain. In fact there 
ni^peara to have l>ccn some apprehension on the part of the king» and of 

his more confitlential advisers, that Louis might limit his ambition on 
the continent so as to become less concerned about llic aiVairs and po- 
licy of Eiijland; in which ciis?, the designs of James, if to be brought 
about at all, would remain to be accomi»lished through nuich greater 
difhculty. There wag, however, no real ground for any such fear. 
Ijouii had been somewhat remiss in his recent payments to the late 
king, hut it' was because he aaw that Chariea had taken a position in 
regard to his people that must render him more than ever a dependant 
on Venaillea \ and, with a gqjieioeity worthy t»f the whole history of these 
intrigues, the French king resolved to avail himself of all the advan- 
tage alfordcd him ])y that circumstance. But though Charles was not 
likely t<» convene a parliament, James, tnisiiuL' to the feeling usual on 
a new nccc i-rion, niiijht do so ; and should that experiment bo t^uccessfully 
made, so as ni some measure to heal the manifeist breach between the 
crown and the people, the result might be to render the king of Eng-, 
land the moat foijpnidable opponent of France, in place of being the paid 
iqytrument of its ambition. Louis employed himself widi jnuch promp- 
titaide to prevent a course of affiiira that might prove injurious to his 
schemes; and his policy succeeded to the extent of his wishes * 
Tlie tiea^ with Spain which Charles had shown more disposition to 
violate than observe, was immediately declsred to have 

!• on ign rela- terminated with the decease of that monarch — a declara- 
tions — Spam, 

PorttigsU tion which would have been repudiated on almost any 
other occasion, as assuminir a |niaciple clearly np]M>scd 
to the recuyniaed law of uaiions. In this cum-, however, disputation 
was needless. If the treaty had not ceased with the death of the late 
king, its fate was sealed to the same effect by the im^inatkm of his suc- 
cessor. So compliant, indeed, in all things was the Icing of England, 
that, thankful as*he was for the muni6cence of the past. Lord Churchill 
was despatched to the French court soon afterwards to solicit further 
supplies. At this very time James made his boast, in certain coniu xi m^, 
that he would hold the balance of affairs in Europe with a steady hand ; 
that be would make it appear he was not to be governed by the councils 
of France ; and that in his tiansactiojis with ihut power no ceremony 
should be rendered on the one side that had not 1)ceu observed on the 
other. As few were in the secret of the king's private communications, 
multitudes appear to have given faXL credit to these pretensions, and 
■Mgnified them exceedingly, as promising everything for the dignity of 
tlie kingdom in its future relations with the contina)t.t 

* Tox\ UUtory aud Appcudix. Mairiure, Uistoire dc la licvuluiiuu de 
i. 39e->400. 
t IUlpbfi.851. 
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James idto commeiiced some correspoadenoe with the Prince of 
Orange, and with an apparent wish for amity in that quarter. But in 
that connexion aUo his method of proceeding^was not dictated by sincerity. 

NotwitlistandiniT his plaimihie professiona to Burillou, he was quite 
willints; that the hostility of the iniiuc nf Onmui" h) the schemes of 
Franiic shouhl coutiiuie such ub to nmkc tlic neutrality uf England an 
object of liigh value in the consultations at Versailles. In the eutnc 
fpirit, Louis was no less willing, on his part, that discord should be 
perpetuated in England, so long as it served to place the king in a con- 
dition to depend on pecuniary assistaiice from France for the succeiaful 
prosecution of his plans.* 

What those plans were at this time has been the snhject of contro- 
versy. It is unquestionuhle that they enihraced an enlarge- 
ment of the power of the crown, either w ith or w ithout 
the consent of ])arliaMjent, on a scale greatly ojiposcd to 
those lil>ertie8 of ilic suhject wlilch had been deternjincd and secured in 
the mo^t wne(|uivocul foini hoth hy ihc usage and luw of the reuhn. It 
is certain, aUo, that James w as intent un rescinding the Test Act, and the 
statutes whic^i i>roscribed the CMlioIic worship. Not to have succeeded 
on these points, and to have persisted in conforming publicly to the 
worship of the Catholic church, would have been to proclaim himself as 
a constant violator of the laws w hich he was bound to enforce. But it 
does not appear that the designs of the kint; at thi^ juncture extended 
beyond thcvc limits. The hope of seeing the Protestantism of tlic Ksta- 
blished Clmrch displaced by his ow u ci ccil w.is to > extravagant to be 
CUtertaincd at present, even hy his narrow and i^anguino temper. 

In purfuunce of these designs, the king i-sucd a proclamation which 
required that u^l persons w ho bad heen couiniitlcd to pri- 
son for refusing tbe oaths of allegiance and suiHreniacy 4rtn«£r!!i'iiK"r«- 
should he set at liberty. This proceeding could not be ligion partially 
made to confer ita boon ou tbe Catholic, without extend- """P*"^*^* 
ing in some degtree to the Protestant Dissenter. Several thousand 
Catholics were released by this means, and with them no less than 
twelve hundred Quakers. But that this indulgence to the Protestant 
was 'purely with a view to favour the Catholic, and not the eflect of any 
re:\l api)rovHl of the principle* of toleration, \va« soon manifest. Many 
intolerant churchmen gave siilhcient inliiiialiun by their conduct of heinci^ 
little apprehensive that the displeasnre ot the king would be culled furtli 
1^ some occasional severities against the nonconformist, so long as lug 
majesty's dispensing iK>wer was suffix to avail in the instance of an* 
other class of offenders. Hence, under this show ^f equity, Protestant 
Dissenters were secretly given up, in a multitude of cases, as a peace- 
offering to their enemies.t 

* Halph, i. 8ft. 

t Tbsra is lasMiB to ihiak that the Protettant Dinsiiltrii instsad of lining grsstly 

.; 3 n 
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It was arranged tlmt llie parliamcui of Scotland should be assembled 
^. on the twenty-third of April, aoroewhat more than three 

Soottiifi ^ weeks prevuNH to the day fixed for the meeting of the two 
liameni, April houses Bt WestounBter. The Duke of Queenshury, a 
noMeman who had shown on former occasions that he 
was not to be made a party to any project in fa?our of the Catholic 
religion, received the appointment of lord commissioner ; andcontiding 
in the assurances of the Icine, tbnt no service would be required of him 
inconsistent with his known attachment to the Established Church, he 
n])})lied hi^ omincnt capacity to realise, in all other respects, the wishes 
of his sovei L-iLrn. 

In a letter addressed to the Scottish purhament James expressed him- 
self as follows : — ** The many asaurancei we have had of the 
Swp loyalty and exemplary forwardness of that our ancient king- 
^ dom, by their lepreaentatiTea in parliament anembkd, in 

the vugn of onr deceased and most entirely beloved brother, of ever 
blessed memory, made us desiroutf to call you at this time, \u the be- 
ginning of onr reign, to give yott an opportunity not only of phowinj;, 
your duty to us in the same manner, but likewise of beiiig«exemplary to 
others in your demonstrations of affection to our perfon, and compliance 
with our desires, as you have most eminently been in times past, to a 
degree never to be forgotten by us, nor (we hope) to be contradicted by 
your future practices. That what we arc at this time to ])ropo8e unto 

relieved from their injurios Iiy his niajt-sty s accession (LincrariK xiv, l[V), were, on 
the whole, greater sjifferers than before. Nenl, v. 4. '. Tlic storm fell with Rpecial 
.▼iolmTice on the head of that patriarch of nonconformity, Richard Baxter. Baxter 
WM committed to the Kinjf's Bench prison ou the twenty-eighth of Fehniary, 
three weeks subsequent to the death of the late kiPL'. upon the charge nf )iaving 
used expreMions in a oommentarT on tbel4ewl>Btament which favoured retiatanca 
to Ibe ciTil power in ■oine ponibie mie», and others wliicli botrayod hit di«appro?al 
of the order of diocesan bishops. The day fixcil fur his trial was the thirtieth o* 
May. His counsel moved for time on account uf bis ill-health; but Jefferie* 
a iM wew d not a minute shonld be spared if it would save hit life. Yonder,*' 
said this lord chief justice of Knglnnd, '• stands Oriti s in the pillory, ai d if IMr. 
Baxter stood ou the other side, 1 would say, two of the in"ealest rogues in England 
were there.*' When the pri toner attempted to speak, hix judge railed at him as a 
Knivcihrig, canting Presbyterian ; and added, "liichiud, Richard, don't thou thinlc 
that we will hear thee poison the court; Richard, thou art an old fellow 
and an <tld knave; thou hast written books enough to load a 'art, every one 
as full of sedition, I might say of treasoni as an egg is fuU of meat ; badtt thou 
been whipped out of tny wrtttnir trade forty years ago it had been happy. Thon 
pretendest to be a ]m i acher of the dis; * ) <if lu an'; as thou hast oi.e foot in tlie 
grave it is time for thee to think what account thuu iuieudest (o give ; but leave 
thee to thyself, and ! see thou wilt go on as thou hast begun ; but, by the grace of 
God, I will look after tbee. I know thon hast a mighty partv. and I see a grejit 
many of the brotherhood in cornerii, waiting to see wiiat will become of their 
mighty don, and a doctor of the party (Doctor I'.ates) at your elliow; but, by the 
grace of Aliniglilv Cm], ] will (iiivh you all I " This man always knew the master 
he had to serve, and acted accordingly. The charge was of sedition ; the jury, under 
the direction of the judge, gave an immediate verdict of guilty, and the aged Ruf- 
ferer was sentenced to be imprisoned until be should pay a fine of 500/., and find 
seeurlty for his good bdiaviour during the nest seven yean. He remaned a pri> 
soner until H sidted the poipose of weoontt todumfsusineasurstwoycarsaftsKw 
wards. 
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you, is what it M naoenarj for your lafety at our service, and what 
hM a taodency more to leciiie your own privileges and propertiet than 
the aggrandising oar powar and authority <thoi^h in it eoosiala the 
greatest aecority of your rights and interests, these never having been 
in danger, except when the royal ]K>wer was brought too low to protect 
them), which now we arc resolved to maintatii in its greatest lustre, to 
tlic piid wp m^v bp the more able to defend and protect your relitrion as 
(•^taltl lulled l)y law ; nn»l your right? and properties (which was our 
design ill CHllintr this iiarlianient) at^ainst fanatical contrivances, mur- 
derers, and assasfeius, who having mt fear of God more than honour for 
ui», have brought you into such diiiicultitH as only the blessing of God 
upon the steady resolutions and actings of our said dearest roynl brolhery 
and those employed by him (in prosecution of the good and wholesome 
laws by yea heretofore offered), eould have saved you ftom the most 
horrid COolllsieDa and inevitable ruin.*' James, in bestowing this 
high pfaise on the servile temper which had long distinguished the pn>> 
eeedings of the estates in Scotland, gave an indirect erprcssion to his 
judj?mcnt and feeling in regard to the ditlcrcnt spirit which had pre- 
vailcil in the.pariianients recently convened in England. Thus explicitly, 
also, did the king avow his intentions concerning the aggraiulibeinent of 
die power of the crown ; and his hearty approval of all those sanguinary 
measures which had been ttsorted to in the government of Scotland 
during the last feign. Nor is there the least reason to^doubt the sin- 
cerity of his proieaBions concerning the maintenance of the Proteatant 
church in that kingdom, inasmuch aa it is unquestionable that he re- 
garded the episcopacy established there at the Restoration xmwh 
more favourable to his objects than the presbyterianism which it had 
superseded, and hia choice lay between them. 

By the Scottish parliament, the letter Of the king was received with 
perfect nc(piiescenre, and loud applause. Tlie speech of 

the chauccllur abounded in expressions of the most ful- Tyranny and 

, , , , 1 cnirltv »f Its 

some adulation ; a leugtheuea reply from the estates proct-^aiugs. 

breathed the same abject spirit ; and the'measures of the as- 
sembly were in harmony with ita professions. Acts were passed to ratify 
all the illegal and iniquitous proceedings of the government to the time 

of his majesty's accession ; a full indemnity was provided for the mem- 
bers of the privy coimcil, the judges, and all officers, civil or military, 
who had been parties to tho^e proceedings ; power was given to the coun- 
cil to inijiose the test oath, to such extent, and ^vith mrh ju-nalties, as 
should appear tn \]\vm expedient; the pnni^^hini nt of deatli was attached 
to those wlio preached in conventicles, in coinniun with those who 
preached in the fields, and to the persons who were present to hear, as well 
as to the individuals who were convicted of addressing them ; tllb same 
penalty was denounced against all persons who should take the covenant, 
or acknowledge it to be in any way binding; and finally, aa the lest 

• 3 H 2 
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■tretch of tyranny, borrowed apparently from the wont practices of the 
Inquisition, it was enacted that all [leraons requiied to furnish evidence 
in CMes of high treason, |»r of any violation of the laws in matters of 
religion, and rdTusing so to do, shoulil l>c accounted liable tbem^rlvi-s to 
the penalties due by law to the ofTcmlc r?^ againet whom \\\ey refused to 
appear as witnesses. The practices of tlie government were in agrce- 
n>ent with this tyrannical and merciless* temper on the part of the legis- 
lature. This is aBCcrtuinctl from the most unquestionable evidence, — 
even females, some of them in the most advanced age, and others iu the 
tenderest youth, being put to death in the most barbarous manner as the 
puniahment of having been present at religious Meetings which this 
aervile parliament had declared to be treasonable.* 

While the estates and the government of Scotland were thus forward 
in testifying their submission to the royal pleasure, and in 
SiiwrMdm ^ setting the required example before all persons called to the ' 
vnikrAi^ls. exercise of the same functions in F-nglnnd, there were 
some men hold enough to meditate the complete overthrow 
of the fabric, which, to the eye of the king, appeared to be acquiring so 
much strentrth every day ns to render it safe that he should prosecute his * 
plans with sciircci) tlte least concealment. The earl of Argyle, the lords 
Mdvnie and Grey, sir Patrick Hume, sir John Cochran, and others, * ^ 
had taken refuge in HolUnd for some time past, but were constantly in 
hope of eonnfcting themselves with some new course of ailairs, wUch, 
by pladttg the government of England in other hands, might favour 
their return. The injuries whirli Argyle had experienced from James 
wlien duke of York, were sufficient to account for the part he took in the 
conferences of the refugee malcontents at this time. 

Monmouth shared m the exile ot thc^c persons, and in the perseculiona ' 
which fulh)wed them. Compelled to icave Brussels, he joined these 
parties in Holland, but appears to have regarded their projects with 
growing distrust the mote he considered them. He was, indeed, 
•tnmgly inclined, at some moments, to vrithdraw altogether from public 
lift. Argyle had formed his plans, and adhered to tbem with his 
chaneteristic obstinaqr and inconsideralion. His great difficulty was to 
remove the objections urged by the more prudent foresight of Monmouth, 
whose CO operation was reganled by the other exiles as indi8])en8able to 
success, lhat difficulty was at length renmved. It was urged tliat the 
populnrity of the duke in England, and the vigorous diversion to 
l>c made by Argyle in Scotland, could not fail of leading to the 
desired result. The earl flattered himself that his appearance in the 
Highlands would bring five or six thousand of his own vassala to Ms 
standard ; and that the people of the southern and westem counties, in 
their hatred of the tyranny which had so long oppressed them, would . 
ioon pal tiiemselves in motion to join him. Mothhig, in ftufit, was want* 

• Bslpb,i.86e-.8afti Lsfaig^ii..l43— IM. FosTs Bii^ ia3«>l<»^ l»— M 
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lU'j, according; t'> tliis s-1)o\ving, but that ^f oiimtmtli uliouUl make lus 
dc^ccut on Engliiinl at the same time; the rising would he immediate 
and general in both kingdoms, and the etTcct would piubahly be, that 
afBiira would take the better course almost before the sword was un- 
tbeathed. Monmoath does not appear to have placed a strong or steady 
confidence in these representations ; but his friends were determined ; 
he shrunk from the thought of allowing them to poril their lives alone in 
the cause to which he waa himself equally pledged, and, above all, 
could Tiot bring himself to net upon the dictates of prudence, when his 
conduct might be imputed to a deficiency in courai^e. 

Ariryh", with tlic connivatice, aa it is suj)[)o?cd, of tl>c authorities 
of Anisterthim, sailed from the Ulic on the j«econd of MhYi witli 
three tmall vcsbcIs, carrying a considerable supply of arms and ammu- 
nition — having extorted from Monmouth a promise to embark for Eng- 
land in six days. On the 6fth day the earl reached the Orkneys ; but 
tidings of his movements were so early conveyed to London, that a pro- 
clamation had been issued in Scotland calling u^ion the people of that 
kingdom to arm themselves for the resistance of tlic invader at whatever 
point he might attempt his landing. At tlie Orkneys the earl ^cnt his 
secretary and surgeon on shore to procure intelligence, but both were 
immediately seized by the bishop of that place, and sent prisoners to 
Ediiib\irgh. In conforjuencc nf this untoward event the earl was obliged 
to occupv Pdriic (lays in ^ailniLr ruiiiid the West ^tighla^dt^, and during 
that iijicrval fear or ioyahy pnjiu|)ted the more responsible persons every- 
where alung the coast to arni the people about them to tlic bcbt of their 
ability. The carl landed successively at Dunstafnagc in I^rn, and 
Campbeltown in Kintyrc ; and in the latter place he publiahed ■ dedara- 
tion, which set forth the wrongs and crueltiea inflicted on himself and hi* 
country by the late king and his successor, and called upon all honeat 
and patriotic men to join in the attempt about to be made to free the 
land from popery, prelacy, and the many oppreaaiona under which it 
had so long groaned * The fate of this enterprise ivai DOt determined 
until after the meeting of the English parliament. 

When the two houses assembled it appeared that the use made of the 
Rye-house conspiracy, together \sitk the new modelling of 
the corporation charters, had placed the elections almost Meetinpof ihe 
at the disposal of the court. The commons eonsisted, for ment, May 19. 
the most part, of persons whose hatred of the whigs, and 
attachment to the church, disposed them to concur with almost every 
seheme that bore the appearance of hostility toward the parties opposedT 
to them.- James, on looking over the names, said there were not more 
than forty to whom he felt any objeQtion.f It may be ^ely concluded, 

• WpI wood's Memoirs, Appendix. Ralpbt i.863. SlrVlatriek IIiuim's Narfattre 

in the Marchmont Papers, iii. 1 — 42. 

f Mot many mure than a hundred of the persons wlio had a fchi ia the last par- 
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that a liamcnt so constituted was more dangerous to liberty than no 

parliuineut. 

Sulnnisave, however, ab the lower house was likely tu prove, the king 
The kine' actdrened them in language which showed that his coo- 
spceJfaL * fideiice was not without a mixture of suspicion. He 

claimed a settlemcut of the revenue during his lifc^ as in 
. the case of his predecessor, and observed, " I might use many arguments 
to enforce this demand ; the benefit of trade, the support of tlie navy, the 
necessities of the crown, and the well-being of the government itself, 
which I mi!*<t not puffer to be precurious ; but I am confident that your 
own consiilcnttion, niid your sense of what is just and reusuuii])le, will 
suggest to you whatever on this occasion might be enlarged upon. There 
is, indeed, one popular argument which may be uiged against compliance 
with my demand; men may think that by feeding me from time to time 
with such supplies as thi^ think convenient, they will better secure 
frequent meetings of parliament ; but as this is the first time I spesk to 
ytm from the throne, I must plsinly tell you that such an expedient 
would be very improper to employ with me ; and that the best way to 
engage me to meet you often is always to use me well." 

The former part of this speech included the substance of the declara- 
tion issued by the king at hit; accession ; the passage above cited was 
added by tin- dictation of the monarch himself; and the whole was 
adopted in prl tcicnc&to a more moderate address prepared by the lord- 
keeper North. It iterated his majesty's intention to make the govern- 
ment of his brother the model of his own j and stated, with sufl&rient 
clearness, that, in his judgment, parliaments were mstteis of royal suf- 
ferance, to be used' so long as they were found submissive, and to be 
dispensed with as soon as they should cease to exliibit that character. 

But so disposed at this moment was the party in power to put the 
most favourable construction on everything which proceeded 
Spirit and pro- from the throue, and so strong was their confidence in the 

ceeihngs of the , . . ° _ , ■ , r ^ • 

twobouMt. royal promise concermng a careful oversight of everythmg 

affecting the interests of the Established Church, tliut even 
the language of the king's speech to the commons does not appear to have 
called forth objection of any kind ; while unprejudiced men, to whom its 
' meaning must have been obvious enough, were obliged to content them- 
selves with disclosing their impressions in secret, in place of giving them 
any measure of publicity. Indeed, from the measures adopted by this par- 
liament, and the spirit which it evinced during the short interval allotted 
40 its sitting, there is too much reason to conclude, that could James 

liament iiiuler Cliarles found n plHce in tlu* fipNt convened by hi« RucceMor. Pari. 
Hbt., iv. 1343. We learn from Krelvu that the evlcMf Bath carried 6f(eea 
of the new charcera with him Into C»mwall, from which he was caQed the prince 
Elector and, nccordlm,' m the same niuhnriiy. the persom returned were some 
of them *'clerlu and getulemeu's servants." Ibid. i. 668. 668. Maokiatoah'a 
fiUst. llh 
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have been satisfied with the religion of tlie Church of England, he 
might hnve done much toward lirii)t;ing back tlic days of Lund and 
Striiilord, and have consolidateU not a little of the tyranny of those limes 
by acta of ilie legislature. 

The demand ciuii i rning tl»e pptllemcnt of the re\t uuc was at once 
conijdicd witli, and withmit the ahghlet^t reference to the fact that the 
govcrnmeul had l>een collecting it for some montlis past contrary to Irw. 
The earl of Argyle, now in arms in Scotland, was denounced as a trutor ; 
and the duke of Monmouth, wha since the meeting of psrliament had 
landed in the west of England, was immediately attainted ; while the 
liberty of the press, virtually at an end from the time that the courts of 
law became the tools of (lie i:overi)nicnt, was formally destroyed by a 
revival of the statute of the l.'Jih and lHh of Charles II. In an act 
lor the " Prescrvatioji ul" His Majesty'.'- person" it wa?^ niatlc to l)c hii^li 
tn.iM)!) to apscrt the legiiiniiu y ui' Monmouth's birth, or to propose in 
parhament any alteration in the succession of tlie crown. ThuB, for the 
first time in our history, the mere expression of opiniou, and that upon 
n much controverted pjint, became a capital offence ; and the same 
] enal^ was to be incurred by any member of the legislature who should 
in future recur to the exercise of a right, which, u the history of the Ex- 
clusion Bill hail ^hown,was an important and unquestionable branch of 
the liberty of ])arliament. 

but lii:,litly a» the majority in this parliament appcareil tu estimate 

the mobt valued piovi^^ions of the civil C(»nhtitulion, tsomc 

j^Il^us of apiiielu iibiun wvrc l)ctraved in roi:iird lo the safety •'••^ousy sttH 
' ' ' . concerning the 

of the church. The conunoiiM apponiled u connmttce of i,iu\:ty of the 

religion, and the members of that committee voted unani- diardi. 
mously, "That it is the opinion of the committee that this house 
will stand by his majesty with their lives and fortunes, sccording to thehr 
bounden duty and allegiance, in defence of the reformed church of Eng- 
land, as it is tiow by law established, and that an humble address be 
presented to his mnjcsty, to desire him to ifsuc forth his royal proclama- 
tion to cause the penal lnws to ^<' ]mt into execution airninst all dissenters 
from the dnirch of England wtiatsocver." It is im; a little surprising 
that a rei^olution of this nature sflioidd have been even bugm sted at ^uch 
a moment. It was agreed to, however, and apparently without opposi^ 
tion. It seemed to intimate to the king, that his support of tiic E^u- 
blished Church, and the allegiance of his protestant subjects, were parts 
of something like a contract between them ; and in calling for messttres 
of persecution against **all dissenters from the Church of England what* 
soever," it plainly involved the Catholic and Protestant separatist in th*e 
same proscription. But it was soon discovered that the grutiiication of 
porsecnting the Protestant Dissenters — those fixed allies of the whiga — 
would he more than counterhalanced by the dibplcasiire which the 
adoption of the.bKmejuea&ures toward catholic rcbcuauls would excite 
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in the breast of the king. The oonmons, accordingly, instead of adopt- 
ing the leioltttion of the committee, jpnuei the following unanimously : 
— ** That this house doth acquiesce, and entiidy rely, and rest wholly 
satasfied on his m^esty's gracious word and repeated declaration lo sup- 
port and defend UieCluircli of England, as it is now by law established, 
which is dearer to us than our lives.*' An attempt was at the same 
time made to procure the snnction of the house (<> a proviso in the bill 
for the pre?crvatioii of his majesty's |)ct>iiii (lc'sii;iied to protect such 
polemics as should bccon\c authors in defence of ihe Established church, 
but leaving all other disputants, whether Catholics or Protestants, ex- 
posed to the arbitrary treatment consequent on the altered state of the 
law, and the new power of the government, in relation to all eases of 
libel and treason. Means, however, were found to delay this project 
until the adjournment, after whidi it was no more mentioned. 

Such, then, was the character of the party now ascendant. Ila conduct 

was in accordance with the tone of its addresses to the throne 
Character of and its speeches elsewhere. Ft wns prepared to l)rand aa 
cem^ancy?*' ~ rebellion and treason any risi^t iuce lo the ])o\\er of the 

sovereign, so loner as the encroachments of that power were 
confiiicd to matters of the civil constitution. To the church only were 
these per:!ons bound by tics more sacred than those which placed them 
in subjection to the crown ; and there is no reason to suppose that any- 
thing short of the danger to which the Protestant hierardiy became ex- 
posed, would have sufficed to bring them into action with wiser men 
even with the view of replacing those checks about the monarchy which 
the constitution had provided, still less for the purpose of imposing any 
new measure pf restraint. When the question concerning the settle- 
ment of the revenue was under consideration in the commons, and tlie 
motion before the house was one which, by placing some two millions 
and a half a-vear at the disposal of the crown, might have raised the 
king, with a inodcrate share of prudence on his part, to a condition in 
which he would have had little lo apprehend from the parsimony of 
future parliaments,— Mr. Seymour, a tory, and a aealoua opponent of 
the i:\clusiou Bill, ventured to suggest that it m%ht be ittW (or the 
house to ascertain the Talidity of theretuma made at the late elections, 
before proceeding to its vote on the important question submitled to it, 
especially as there were rumours tbnoad of an intention lo repeal the 
Test and the Habeas Corpus Acts, which had fUled the minds of a large 
portion of the people with suspicion and alarm. But this solitary utter- 
ance on the side of the liberty of the subject, instead of inspiriting others, 
only aerved to show 'more plainly that the pnrty with whom Seymour 
acted, were not disposed at this time to manife.-t the {-lightest sympathy 
with such sentiments; and with regard to their opitouents, they were 
much loo sensible of their weakness to attempt anything openly in sup- 
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pnrtof such objin ts. Hence, though Seymour spuko of the nets adverted 
to as the hiil\vuiki< of the religion and liberties of the 8tate, no man re- 
sponded to his expressions.* • 

Before the English perliament had ehned its Arst setcion, the fate of the 
expedition under Argyle become known. Some days prior ^^^^ ^},^ 
to that on which the etrl effected his landing, many sus- ))«dit>nn under 
pected persons had been placed under nrres by the Scottish Argyle. ^ 
government; and beside the force raised for thecK^caslon by flir tiohility and 
Others in diflferent placer, the whole of the standing military force of Scot* 
latifi, ron«<istiii£r of twentv-two (hMU'»Mnd rcjulur troops, was emplovctl either 
in watching his motions, or in cliecknii? ihe tirst appearance of Bvnipathy 
T^ ith his designs. The men who came to the carrs elandard did not at 
any inue exceed two thousand five hujidred ; and much tl»e greater part 

^ of that number were influenced almost entirely by their feudal attach- 

ment to the person of their chief, and not by any inlelUgent apprehen- 
sion of the intenftiona of their leaders as set Ibrth in their published 
declarations. Such views were confined, for the most part, to a small 
minority of Lnwlanders who had joined the insurgents, and w lio strongly 
urged that tnne shonid not he lost in skirmishes among the Highlands, 
which miirlit he j^o much better employed in proceeding at once tf> those 

^ parts of the country where a civilised and injured people would he jovuid 

' waiting to join the firnt standard that should be set up to free ibcm from 
the tyranny of their oj)pre8sor8. 

But Argyle resisted this council with his usual pertinacity, insisting 
that a much stronger force should be secured before taking sudi a step ; 
and this continued to be his policy, notwithstanding the encouraging 

^ tidings brought to htm by messengers from the Lowlands, and the daily 

occurrences which seemed to prognosticate that the numbers which he 

hoped to rally about him would never b(^ brought effectively together, 

and that the only result of his prormstiimtion woidd be to allow time to 

the government for placing every jiHit ol the kingdom in tlio best pos- 

XwTQ of defence. The three ships w inch accompanied the insurgents along 

ihe coasts, and into the lochs of the country, were pursued and watched 

by two English frigates. The commander of the frigates succeeded ' 

in taking Islandgrig caatk, — a place in which the eail had depoaited the 

greater part of the arms and ammunition which he had brought with 

him from Holland, and which thus fell uito the hands of his enemies. 

Aigyle had commanded that, should the frigates find the means of ap- 

proaching^ithiu cannon-shot of the castle, the edifice should be blown 
» • 

* The mnlinn of Seymour w .is tlu- nvne important ns^t wpiit to qiirsliort ihe 
validity of llie new charterjs, which had been iuued »'> trtcly of late, and for the 
manitet purpose of inflitencinf; the elections. The wihject was ngain advifit^d to 
Home days ufienvards hy lord Lnn ther, bak wss again dn^ped. Jounuli^ May 
27, 29. Lonsdale's Memoirs. 6—8. 
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up, tnd the three ships destroyed. But these oideit were not executed, 
sod everything ms oeptuied by the royalists. 

In the mean while, the earl saw his ranks daily thinning by desertion; 
and the complaints of the Lowlanders, yiho had opposed hie manner of 

pruceediug, bccnnic luiuler as one disaster followed upon another. 
Tidings of the loss at Islandgrit^ rcHchcd the insurgents at Locli Long, 
from 'which jwint they directcfl their course l)y Loch Gairc towards 
Juna 1<I. Dumharton, nveunin^^ to tlirow llieniselves upon Glasgow, 
and to hazuiil i very thing ou the chances which might aribc 
in their favour in that neighbourhood. But at Dumbarton new coun- 
sels, fipnn some unknown caose, prevailed, and they marched along the 
high toad towards Stirling « where, in less than an hour, their snail 
force, consisting of not more than nine hundred mra, and the half of 
those not to be relied upon in any great emerucncy, stood omfronted 
with the main body of the royalists, which had been for some time ao- 
cumulating on their path. The insurgents seized an atlvantngeous 
position, and as the cvcniiiii cjimc on lioth parties kindled tires for the 
night. When it becanu' dark, the earl gave orders liiHt his followers 
should march through the niotises by the nearest line towards Glasgow. 
This was done at first w ith much silence, and some order, but soon the 
greiM ccofusion ensued. By daylight the iugitives fimnd themselves 
June la Kilpatrick, but half their number had fled, and the re- 
mainder were fiunt with hunger and weariness. All hope 
of sttCeesB was now at an end. The carl separated from his frietids, 
attended by a few of his Highlandmen, in hope of reaching Argyleshire, 
and making his escape; but danger thickened upon him; he was com- 
pelled to direct his steps towards the Clyde, and after a few days was 
t^chti], ^\ith a solitary attendant, by three men who hapj)tnc(l to cross 
iiiti path, one oi whom was a rude countryman, who rushed after him 
into the river, and would have dispatched him with the blows of a club 
had he not surrendered. Sir Patrick Hume, and the seventy-five Low- 
landers who accompanied him across the Clyde from Kilpatrick, 
appear to have acquitted themadves against the odda arrayed against^ 
them at Ellsloun-bridge with a truly Spartan /kill and bravery. The* 
escspe of the greater part of themwaa the lewudof their discipline and 
prowess.* 

The earl was sent prisoner to Edinburgh. He declared hiniself satis- 
Tho t iHmadt' ^^^^^^ ^^'^ justice of the course which he had pursued, 
priwmer, and His private injuries, and the wrongs inflicted on his C(/un- 
•KMsuted. try^ aflbrded, he maintained, an abundant vindication- 
of hie conduct. It lys not deemed expedient even to put him on his 
trisl, but the old and iniquitous sentence which hsd occssioned his 

• Bir Ffttrkk BiWs Nanatlve, 4S— 86, ta tha Uardimoiit Pspen. Ralph. 1. 
rr.D. niu) m>9, 970. Woodrow, U. fi^, «/ «ry. App. iSSi Burnet, liL 93— 90. 

Reresby, 206. 
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exile was revived agaiuttt liim.* Ou the scaffold he renewed the cx- 
preMion of hb oftenodeclared opinioat, and concluM with prayiog 
that the throne of Ghreat Briudn might never want a toforeign to 
diatingiuflh himidf aa a defender of the proteatant faith. Burnet ra> 
marks, that the great source of all this nobleman's niibfortuncs was a 
self-sufficiency that could rarely bfook contradiction, and wliich made it 
almost impossible that he should profit by the connael uf others. Enough 
is known concerning him to justify this representation, at least in great 
part. 

Amoni? his followers, the ])i incipal sufferers wore ca}»tain Ayloflo and 
colonel Ruuibold. Tlie fonuor was nepiiew, bv uiairiuiie, (Captain \v- 
to the old earl of Clarendon, but his relationship did not loff»— Trial 
BulBce to save him from the penalties of treaion.t The ^rliumboidr 
latter was the same Rmnbold whose name had acquired so 
much notoriety in the history of the Rye-houae plot. Rumhold had re- 
Oeived many w ounds before surrendering himaelf a prieoucr ; and when 
summoned to his trial, was so weak from loss of blood and medical treat- 
ment thul it was necessary to convey Inni to the l>r»r in nn elbow chair. 
Many questions were put to him by the court, to which, with much dig- 
nity of manner, he declined making any reply. There was no need, he 
observed, that he should Ijecome the accuser of himself or of other per- 
■ons ; more than enough might be otherwise prored against him to 
satisfy the jury in returning the verdict eiqiected from them. In the 
indictment he was described aa an aecomplice with Argyle; and with 
the Rye-house conspirators in their project to assassinate the king and 
the duke of York. In reply, he confessed that he had been a party with 
Argyle, and also in the Rye-house conspiracy, but denied, in the words 
of a dvincr mnn, any knowledge of that conspiracy as embracing de- 
signs against the king's ]HMson ; he had always held suck villanies in 
abhorrence, and hr tlmukedGod that his reputation had ever been such 
among those who knew him, that n(j num would ever havejexpectcd 
him to enguge iu any such proceeding ; this solemn form of denial was 
all that now remained to him, the judgment of another day would do 
the rest. He was senteyoed to be drawn to the place of execution on a 
hurdle^ to be banged, aud quartered ; and he not only listened jrith the 
most undisturbed countenance to the minute recital of the barbarities 

* '* Ravine been mttlawed for treason in the late ktn^irei|n>, tfiere was no need 

of renewing; the proi>(»v<, l.nt f<i wait tin kint;'s nrder for his ex«'i ut ion." larnes's Mv- 
tnoin, ii. S4. Of tUia ctise, wiiicli it ^e<;nl8 was so simplei tee the ac^-uuut iu p^. "jaj^ 
798* of this vohime. 

f Aylofle was brought to London that he m!(?ht W pxamincd hy thv kinj in per* 
son. Ue appears to have been well axvare. eidier frrim hi* knou ledije of the mo* 
iiHich's disposition, or IVom what had been told him, that nolnercy was iiitfiidud 
by this prot-eeding. " Beinp sullen, and roftisiiig to discmrer anything, the kin^r 
said to him, • Mr. Ayloffe, you know it is in my power to pardon you ; therefore say- 
that which may deserve it." In answer to which tlie i ri Dtier is said to hq.ve ob> 
served, ' I know it is iu yuur power, but it is not iu your nature to pardon/ " Bur- 
netpiii. S3. 
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about to be inflicted on him, but wbcn questioned concerning his feel- 
ings in prospect of then>, he observed, that fo satisfied was lie of the 
justice and huroanity of his intentions, and so persuaded that the suffer- 
ings of men in the cause of liberty weie among the most effeetiial meana 
of advancing it, that had he a limb to be exposed on the gateway of 
every town in Christendom it should be supplied. - On the scaffold he 
repeated his denial of being party to any design against the life of the 
king ; but added that he believed the cause in which he suflered to be ^ o 
righteous and holy, that were every hair of his head a 1 IV, he would 
lhankfidly sacrifice them all in its advancement. He maintained that 
the relations between subject and sovereign partook of the nature of a 
Bolcnin contract, the violation of which was as criminal, and as fit a sub- 
ject for punishment, on the one side as on the other. This was the law 
of God, of nature, and of reason, and he had been one to tkke arma 
against the supreme power, simply because its influence and aodioritj 
had been employed, in violation of this lav, to introduce popery and 
slavery. At this point the drama were sounded to render his voice in* 
audible. When they had ceased, be observed, there was little need of 
that ingenuous precaution against the utterances of a dying man, as he 
merely intended to add, that the want of public spirit in the people of 
Scotland and England would not last always ; that the time for their 
wakefulness and deliverance woiild conic ; that he had ever been the 
Iricud uf muuurchy, and of the English coustitution ; aud thai he died in 
defence of the laws andlAerties of his country, and as a dacen disciple 
of the prote^ant laith. While giving exprearion to these aentimeots, hw 
weakness was such that be was obliged to lean for support upon peiwms 
placed for the purpose on either side of him. Tlie aentence of the law was 
then inflicted, and someof his limbs werejent to be exposed in the neigh, 
bonrhoud of the Rye-house, and in other public places in England.* 

Wc iiavc seen that Argyle sailed from Amsterdam on ilic second of May. 
Monmotuh Monmouth had pledged himself to leave the Texel six days 
land» in Dor- afterwards, but could not accomplish the necessary arrange- 
Jttua 11 nicutB before the twenty-fourth. From that day also the 
winds proved contrary, and prevevted his reaching Lyme, ' 
in Doraetahiie, his place of landing, befoie the dcveoth of the IbUowing 
month* His whole marine force consisted of one ship of thirty-two 
guns, and two tenders; and on his landing, bis armed followers are said 
by some to have been less than a hundred, by ttone to have been more 
than a hundred and fifly. But in the town he was received without oppo- 
sition; and on the following day, the numbers who came from the sur- 

* Ralph, i. (172. R7:i. One observation made by Rurobold was long remembered 
liy ttir peoplf : he M\d, *' he did not Miere that God had SMde the greater port sf 
riiHiikiiid with sriIiIU'h oii tlu-ir l»;uks, and bridles in tbi-ir mnutbii, and M>me few* 
booted and )>purred to ride tlie reM." Mackiatohh, 31, 32. Burnet^ iii. 32. Burnet 
Slaiee that CiichrHn was pardum-d in virtue nf the turn of 5000/*, paid bv hi« iRther, 
the earl of Dnndonald, to the Cstltolio priests who were in oommnDication with 
the king. Ibid. 
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rounding country to join his standard were such as to alTord consider- 
able promise of success. 

In a declantioa issued to explam his objecu, Moninoiilh described 
bimself, and the penoos attending bim, aa having taken Hh Mara- 
arma in de(^nce of the protettant rdigion, and of the laws 
and liberties of England; all of which weie in danger of becoming 
extinct, in consequence of the vsurpation and tyranny of James duke 
of York. Then followed a number of allegations agaiuHt the king, 
n jirc?enting his vviiole life a covert or opon nttiick on the rcliirion and 
rijiistituiion of the realm. He was even charged with bcin? a j)nr{y to 
i^uch acts as tiie burning of London, the shutting up of the Exchequer, 
and ihe murder of Godfrey and lord Essex ; and inasnuirh as every- 
thing disgraceful in the foreign policy of the nation, and everything 
superstitious and tyrannical in the course of its domestic afiaiia for 

* many years past, had resnlted mainly fnm die maehhialioM of the said 
dnke of York, all men were now oalled upon to join in praekiming him 
usurper and traitor, nnd in prosecuting war against bini and bis adhe- 
rents until he should be brought to justice. The declaration further 
promised, ihat freedom of worship should bo soctired to all jirotestants ; 
that parliiiment» should be chosen annually, and hold their sittings every 

^ year until all petitions or grievances should be duly considered nnd pro- 

vided for ; that sheriffs in counucs should be annually chosen by tlie 
freeholders ; that all cities aud corporations should be restored to the 
freedom of their ancient chaifters ; that no standing militaiy fofoe shouM 
be continued without oonieni of parliament; and that the command of 
auch Ibrce should be placed iii future in the hands of the sheriffs. His 
grace further stated, in his own name, that though he did not doubt be 

^ could make it appear that he had a just claim to the crown, he sincerely 
waived all pretension of that nature, nnd would leave the w hole ([iipstion 
concerning the future ^^ovcrnmentof the nation to the wisdom and autho- 
rity of a free parliament.* 

Ncw8 of the landing of the duke was conveyed to the king with all 
# speed by tlte mayor of Lyme the principal officers of Conduct of 
the cuatoma. James immediately laid the information be* pvUaaisnt. 
fore the two bouses then sitting ; and lords and eommons at onoe 
agreed m giving bis majesty every assurance of their willingness to 
spend their Uvea and Ibrtones in liis defence. We have seen that the 
duke was immediately attainted, and that to asseit bis legitimacy waa 
• made to be high treason. The sum of five thousand pounds wns also 
offered as a reward for his apprehension ; and the house having advised 
that his majesty sliould not expose his royal person in this emergency, 
voted the sum of tour hundred thousand pouuds to meet his extraordi- 
nary occasions, t 

* Ralph, i. 873—875. This proUmation owed mncfa of its inflammatory diarac- 
tsr to tins sttb-traitor FwfnaoQf cf Rys-boDSsnsteiicty. 
t PteLBist.»iT.186t— im Kersriiy, MO-304. 
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So inompt, iiowevor, were the people in joining the duke's standard. 
Attack upon ^^"^^ landing he was in a coa- 

Bridport, dition to send thi«e hundred men to attack the town of 
June 14. Bridpmrt, six miles disUncet-^e duke of Albemarle, 
lieutenant of DeYonshire, having taken possession of that place with 
some aimed followers a few days before* The Btorming of the town 
was condticfed with great resolution by the insutgent?, and when 
lord Grey, their leader, fled in dismay from the Ptnitrule, the men 
nrquittod themselves with so nmrh ronraec, and preserved bo much 
order, fnUv to j)rotcct tlicnii^elvcs ntrainst the consequences to which 
tlie cowanlu ^' of their conuiiiiuilcr iiiid ( \i>nsr(l them. Monmouth was 
encouraged by the spirit whicli his followers hud displayed in this action; 
but he had purposed dividing the command of 1^ cnvalry between lord 
Grey and Fletcher of Saltoao» and the day on which the former had thua 
disgraced himedf, the latter so damaged his reputation among the duke*a 
adherents, by shooting a person of some consideration in a fit of passion, 
that his elevation to that trust could not be ventured upon. Thua the 
services of Fletcher were 1 )st at a moment when they were greatly 
needed, and the foreboding with which those of Grey were retained ap- 
peared in the end to have been only too well founded. 

On the fourth day after his landing, the duke left \j\\nc at the head 
March to ^f nearly two thousand foot, and three hundred horse. 
Axminstsr. Approaching Axminster, he saw fheduke of Albemarle de- 
scending a hill on the opposite side of the town, with about four thousand 
of the Devonshire militia. Albemarle was intent on reaching Lyme be- 
fore the insurgents would be in n condition to resist the force under his 
command, and flattered liini^elf that n single blow might suffice to crush 
the ]>ower of the invader. But he no sooner saw the number of the 
enemy than he sounded a retreat, which wn'* conducted with so much 
haste as to be not a little disorderly.* Had Monmouth proceeded to the 
attack, many of the Devousliirc men wo\iM, no doubt, have gone over 
to him, the arms of others woiild have been uf cnniiont service, antl the 
flush given to his cause by so spirited an achievcnunt might have 
tamed the scale of fortune in his favour. Bat his great error was to 
undervalue the discipline and*capacity of the force at his disposal, and 
to expect much more, time alUr time, from his friends in other parts of 
^ the kingdom than his experience was found to warrant 

From Axminster the duke proceeded to Taunton, where his reception 
Reception at was such as manifested that the hearts of the people 
Taunton. ^yp^p indeed with him. They strewed his way with lurbs 
and Mijwors; tliey rent the air with accljimation^ ; tlu ir houses wore 
thrown open to his followers ; twenty-six young women from the priuci- 

*J«inM had rsuon to diMnist tha militin, ami had nrdLMcd the Iieir> i' is not 
to hnzard nny encounter with the enemy, if they rnnld avokl it, until aMiatsd by ths 
regular troops.* Memoir*, ii. 29. Keresby, 204. 20«>. 
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pal funiilieB preeeuted him with colours in the name of their townsmen, 
and alto with a Bible, which hi* grace receiTed, ohaerving, that he had 
taken the field to defend the truth contained in that book, and was pra- 
pared to teal it with hit blood, if tliere should he OGCasion. 

It was at Taunton that Monmouth proclaimed himself king. The 
duke always alleged thiit this change of policy was not of n,^,,,,,^^, 

Ills (»\VM chonsing. What the considerations were that i.rodaim^ 
espt ciiilly <lictiitod such a course, is a (|uesti()n concern- l'"''"** '' 
inic which much difference of opiii:*'ii i xi^tcl at that time, and h.i? ct)n- 
tiimtil to our own. It is probable iliat .m a*»sumption of io\;iltv wa.-* 
regarded as placing the duke mure on an equaUty with James, and a.s 
likely to bring persons of influence to his standard, by separating his 
cause from the suspicion of republicanism, and by giving a greater 
semblance of law to his authority, so a » lUiewhat to diminish the pro- 
bable danger of persons who miglit declare themselves in his favour. 
But if sucli expectations were cherished, they were not realised. To 
the etid, the followers of Monmouth consisted almost entirely of persons 
from the middle and humbUr classes, and chiefly of persons engaged 
ill trr.dc and liaiulicraft. M iuy of the nobility and efiitry, no doul)t, 
wihhcMl him succe^^, but they cither distrusted hi- ( uuipctency to such 
iut uadcrtaiiing, or were of tljat discreet class wiio are more disposed 
to share io the advantages of a triumph than in the hazards necessary 
to secure it. 

The day on which the duke declared himself king, proclamations 
were issued in his name, which set a price on the head of . 

• , , ,. .... . Iwu's jirocla- 

Jame.s; pronounced the pnrhnment then 8ittni<j; seditious; mationi— 

and called on the duke of Albemarle, \\\u) had taken his uVj'' ^" 

.... . .1 erri . i 1 1 1 . Briflgewater. 

positmn withm six miles of launton, to lay down his arms, 

on pain f f being prochiimed a traitor. It would have been well if this 
couratrc on paper had been followed by suitable actions in the field; but 
in place of any attempt to subdue ordispcise the force under Albemarle, 
orders were given to march toward Bridgewater, where the duke expe- 
rienced a reception as flattering as had awaited him at Taunton. His 
followers at that place amounted to between five and six thousand, a 
number which might have been increased by several thousands almost 
daily, if anns'and aramunifi-ri had been sufficiently at his command. 

Wade and Roe, two of his officers, wTrc natives of Bristol, and per- 
sons who had been proscribed as implicated in the Rye- 
hiiuse ouspiracy. Both assured tlieir leader that they sie^eofBris* 
knew tlie majority nf the people df Bristol to be in his 
favour, and urged iliai an immediate assault should be made on that 
city, the possession of which, as a place of strength, would be import- 
ant; while the arms, and stores of all descriptions, that were deposited 
there» would be invaluable. Added to which, the soldiers of the garrison 
were at present all militia-men, whom it was certain their commander. 
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the duke of Beaufort, could not tnirt if a aiege were couimenced. 
Monmouth was so far governed by tbit counsel* thtt he sdvtnced tlmragh 
Olsstonlmry and Wells to Keynsham, a village within fi?e miles of Bristol. 
But at that place it was ascertained that a small body of rei^ular troops 
had been sent to assist the garrison utuler Beaufort, and the duke's spirit 
of delay returned. It is said that Beaufort, being well aware of the dis- 
fifrectioii of the townsmen, had declared that should any sign of iji- 
suboniination appear anionu them, he would give the whole city to the 
flnme?, and that having contrived to send information of this threat to 
Monmouth, he set fire to a ship in the river, in the hope of suggesting the 
conclusion that he had begun to carry his menace into effect. Men- 
mouth, it is added, was touched with pity on witneaaing Uie oonflagratiou, 
and exclaimed, ** God finbid that I ahoidd be the man to involve my 
.friends in the double calamity of fire and awoid !*' Tfaus an appearance, 
which, in the case of any leader equal to the conduct of such an enter- 
prise would have been regarded ns the summons of his frieids to their 
roHoue, was allowed to frustmte a design, on the vigorous pro?ecution of 
whicli the success, as was afterwards manifest, of llie whole movement 
depended. It is even said, that the firing of the ship was the w*irk of 
the (iuke'fi partisans, with the view of diverting the attention of the gar- 
rison to one quarter of the city, w hile the enemy should enter at the other. 

However this may haveliaen, orders were immediately given to j.ro- 
Retreat from ^ instead of Bristol. The reguhr troops in 
Keynaham, England at this time did not exceed seven thousand men i 
JiuMtft. but after the retreet from Keynsham, the dulce had no 
prospect of being able to equip a much greater number of adherents than 
were then with him, and almost every hour tended to show more and more 
plainly that the delays which ho Imd ^XTSuaded himself would be so 
conducive to the acccimplishmont of his designs, had proved much more 
favourable to the power of his enemies than to his own. One of his own 
historiana, accordingly, on leaving tlie neighbourhood of Bristol, observea, 
*• this waa the top of our prosperity.** • 

On readiing Bath, the king's forces under bird Fevershara were seen 
on the hiOs in its neighbourhood. The- duke summoned the town to 
aunender, but the authorities of the place set him at defiance. He was 
still disinclined to trust his fotlowers in a struggle with regular tioope, 
though double their number, nm\ marched by Uie way of Philiponorton 
towards Frome. Some pVirniishinir and cannonading occurred over 
this spac^ in which the advantage apiuars to have been with the insur- 
Jqim87. gentM, ro much 80 that the royalists were not themselves 
disposed to hazard a general eniragcmcnt, but withdrew 
to Bradford, a town some miles in their rear and to the left of them. The 

Oldmixon, i. 701~3U3. llerMby, 201— 20?. 
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people of Frome received the duke with the greatest readiness, but a 
supply of amw wlneh he hoped to finA there, hed btcn ewnd bgr f3m 
vofiiliirte Mine de|i before. Here eleohehdleipeetodloneetea eeeee- 
* sion of ceitlty from Wiltehbe, bat bo mdi teristeiMe enifed; and aft 
this place it waa that the tidinga reached hni eeneeming the total 
fiulure of the attempt vnder Aigjie. Feversham, in the mmn wfaikt 
wa« approaching with a reinforcement of thirty 6eU-piecefl. 

Nearly nil hope of success had now vanished; and Monmouth him- 
self seemed inclined to listen to those who counselled that the general 
officers should endeavour to make their escape from the country as they 
beat could, leaving the men in arms to disperse and shift for themselves. 
Bat thia advice was coudemned by every officer except colonel Vcnner, 
and it was in die end reielvad to remain together and to ahara the 
chuce of ercnts ea they ihottU ariae. With thew views the inaoiigeiit 
army marched thraofh Shiptan-Mallet and Wells, in ita way toward 
Biidgewaler, at which place it Miivcd on the third of July. On the 
fifth, the approach of the royal army was announced, and the duke pro- 
jected marching by Axbridge and Keynsham, towards Gloucester, with 
the intention of throwing himself on the sHiatanee of his friends in 
Shropshire and Cheshire.* 

But in the afternoon of the same day his grace became aware of the 
portion which the royal army had taken at a place called Sedgemoor, 
about three miles Inmi the town, and conceived the design of taking 
the enemy by surpriae, in an atta^ onder eofcr of the night. The gene- 
ral opinion waa, that if the nyalist infimlry were not intrmhcdt H 
weald be well to make the propoted attempt SconU were despstdied 
to ascertain that point, and as they agreed in reporting that there were 
no intrcnchments, it waa resolved that an attack should be made. 

At seven in the evening, the duke assembled his troops in the caatle* 
field, and by eleven the whole were in motion, comniund j^^^^^p 
be ing given that no gun should be fired, nor sound uttered, Sedgemoor, 
until the line of the enemy should be passed. The insurgents ^"^^ *• 
amounted to about five thousand men, still nearly double the numljcr 
of the king'a troops, but they were much inferior to them in cavalry and 
artillery, rad above all in the advantage of discipline. The command cf 
the doke's cavalry waa entruitcd t<yord Grey ; eokmel Wade headed 
the vanguard of the infantry. The plan of the duke leqniied that the 
cavalry ahould puah their way into the camp^ eo as to prevent the royal- 
ist infantry from acting together. His three or four pieces of cannon 
■were to follow next, the footmen coming in the rear. On appronching 
the enemy's hue, however, it was found that if there were no intrcnch- 
ments, there was a deep and almost impassable ditch, serving^ as a draia 
to the moor, which separated the space traversed by the insurgents from 
that occupied .by the camp of the nyaKsts. The cowardice of lord 

• Ralph, i. 879, m. Fox'b Uist. 230— 243. 
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Qrey at Bridportwas displayed no U ss tsignally at Sedo:emoor, and with 
the worst consequences. In the former case, the undisciplined footmen 
under hb oonniaiMl rrimked Me {Ruallanimottt tonpar Ae •eWeve- 
mente of their omi eelf-^ireeled oovnge ; bat m the letter, the ctTalry 
eppeer to heve heco panio-etnidc with thehr leeder, end to hefc h0?eied 
•bout the field from the beginning of the fight to the end without onee 
daring to take a part ia it. The only eieet of his lordship's advanoe 
WM to give Alarm to the royalists, so as to enable them to place them- 
selves in a posture of defence before colonel Wade and his infantry 
hafl come np to effect their pnsiiatre over the dike. Grey, on passing 
the diich, was to have skirted the royalist c.nmp, and then falling upon the 
cavalry, quartered, without suspicion of duiiiier, in a village on the 
opposite side, was to have ik:t tire to some of tiie houses, as a signal of 
hie Boeeeie. Monmouth loohed easiooely tat the «qpeeted signal, 
•nd thoa not only loet the aid on which he hed celcnleled Inm lam 
cavalry, hat was ptevented bringing up hie infimtiy with Ae epced he 
might have done, to eupply the lack of eervioe from that quarter. 

Even now, however, nffaini were hy no means desperate. The infantry 
were no eooner pennitted to attempt c r o w in g the ditdi, than they effected 
their pnssncrr in grent nnmben*, and pressed with ?o much order and 
spirit on the royniists, as to spread confusion riirht and left of them. 
But Monmouth checked their impetuosity, and siiowcd that he knew not 
how to expect success from any amount of courage except ns put forth 
under the cautious restraint of certain received military rules. Order 
aocoidingly was prceerved. But day began to dawn and the dcetrfve 
blow waa not aInMic. By that tnne^ better eenduet of tiie roy* 
aliat cavalry, and the arrival of thaur tUrly pinecaaf aitaBery, fimn a 
point at whidi they had been placed to guwd the hitrh road to Bridge- 
water, 'znvt the advantage to the regular troops. It is admitted on 
all li.ind-^ that men could not have acquitted themselves better than 
did the insui t^cnt nituntry at S( l/eiiKXjr. In the langua^ of a royalist 
who was prt sent, they not only stood their crround with firmness and 
intrepidity, tucing line to line with the too much dreaded veterans hefore 
them, " but fought ea if every mna expected a kingdom for lus reward." 
M ona ao Mth lumaelf diaplayed hta uaaid oaanga during the night. But 
aeon after day-hreak he ohecrred^lw enemy^ eavaby «l«aiag abont the 
ifUBfter a4ieae he aommanded, and fearing to baenaempMaad hy tbam, 
waa piuvailad upan to he the first general officer, altor kid Grey,, 
to aet ihe «Kaniple of flight. Hia ftiithful Mtowers covered hia 
retreat, by continuing to occupy the ground as long as their ammunition 
served ; and whtu lliey \vith<lrcw from the field, their enemies had learnt 
so far to resjiict their valour, tliat no pursuit of tlicni was attempted 
until some hours afterwards. Many hundreds, iiowever, of the un- 
happy fugitives were di^cove^ed in the iiedges, corn-lields, and other 
hiding places, during the following day, audwcre tabrcd or&hot without 
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mercy. It is 8ui)j)08ed that not more tlion three hundred fell in the iu\d ; 
but by tbe maiiHacrei» which fuDowed, the number of the slain uas in- 
MCMcd to Uvo thifflwndi* 

MonBkoutli, wd tin lew penona atteiuling kin* dineted their eonrie 
towttid the Briitol OmbmI. His judidens end fritUid edhennty Pr. 
Olifer, vrged that he should not lose a momesit io eeekiBg e temponuy 
concealment in the principality ; but fipoai that eourse he was dissuaded 
by lord Grey, a man in ^i hosc judgment he seemed doomed to place a 
ruiiioMs confidence. Monmouth, Grov, mid a Gernmn officer resolved to 
proceed ulontr bycways towards Hampshire, the couiUrv h^st known to 
Grey, and through wiiieh he flattered himself it would be sulVht to jjas* 
for the purpose of securing a passage from the coust to the continent. 
They travelled separately, disguised as peasants ^ but the price set on the 
head of GHy md Iffinwottdi wee Mioh ea to lea^e little chanee of their 
eaca^. Onf waa apprehended en the evening of ^ eeventb. The 
.flwinn wm taken en ^ leUoving nfltning. He oonfened the! he had 
parted from Monmouth only a few houra previooaly, and before night the 
duke waa himself a prisoner. He was duoovered in a ditcb^ ||on»M»Bth 
partly concealed under fern and nettles, and greatly ex- anfiGreymaia 
liausted in sfreiigth and spirits. Some peas found in his P"**""**!^' 
])ocket8, gathered in the fields through winch he had passed, appear to have 
been tbe remuin^ uf Ins only suhtt nance since he marched out of Bridge- 
water towards Sedgeuioor three evenings before. 

On thaiaBBM evening, and in thia atateof deprenion» Monmouth wrote 
n letter to the king, in whieh heezpieieed thedcepeit aonow nonmoutii * 
end edf-eondemnatien for the eeuiae he had pnimed; latttrtoika 
alleging that it had reauUad Aom eviiBring hie mind to be 
abused by lulae information, and his judgment to be controlled by men 
whom he now abhorred. He concluded with intimating that he had 
something to communicate, fit only for the ear of his majesty, and which, 
if he were favoured with an audience, would alone be iuihcient to show 
the entire devotion to the royal interests that might be expLCted tioni 
him should his forfeited life be spared. The man who could descend to 
plead in such terms, even for his life, was not of a temperament to find 
his proper place aa a leader in the padia of tnaeon and ieheliion.t 

Mmunoiith and Grey aaaehedeifiondon on the thirteenth. The 
iltien dowager niged the khig, with araeh eameatneaB His intanlew 
and genereeity of Ming, to giant hie nepheV theaolieited 
interview; and James was not himself proof against the appeal 
which had been made to hia cariosity by the mysterious hint in the 
d«ke*a letter. What the ** one word " which waa to prove of auoh 

* Ralph, i. 880, 802, Reresby, 210 Life of Lord Jefieries, 264. OldmixoD, i. 70S. 
f Fnx*i Hut. S45-'262. Oldmizon, f.704. **Tliadttke, whan he was taken, 

was almost spent, not having been in a bpd for three weeks; be WW l|uite Onpro* 
vided with armii, nor made any defence." Rercsby, 2I2« 
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grave import could be, was a ([ue>tion that might well occasion a variety 
of conjecture. In addition to which, the king had been informed by 
Mr. Rnlph Sheldon, a gentleman of hie bedchamber, who had been sent 
to accompany Monmouth during part of his jotumey to London, that the 
duke had more thtn ioaintttted lie eoold mtkediicloMiKt deeply aifecU 
ing the integrity of lord Snnderlaiid, the moat eonfidenUal idTiter of the 
crown. Under these itkfloenoes James consented to the proposed inter- 
view. This proceeding wu efterwevds censored hy the king himself-*- 
OT by the compiler of his ^memoirs — as improper, unless he had been 
disp^ed to grant a pardon. According to the same authority, it ap- 
peared that ll\e diikc had really no important matter to disclose ; that 
he descended to the lowest entreaties for his life, even to the extent of 
insinuating a willingness to profess himself a catholic, in conformity with 
the principles of his early educaticm, if that might avail him. Great 
snspicion, however, tltadiet to these repreaeatations. Momnoath, no 
doubt, hoped to move his father's hrather to c o ipM wo n by the tender- 
ness of his personal ap^ls. But he had not perceived, or had not suf- 
ficiently rtmembered, that he had to deal with a mind in which arbitrary 
principles and religious bigotry had done much to eidvdehomanity, in 
certain connexions, from among the virtues — narrowing an understand- 
ing always defective, and hardening a heart at best but ill supplied with 
the softer affections. James, having encouraged hope by grantint,' an 
interview, gave the suppliant to understand that it would be in vain to 
cherish it, and talked of his having proclaimed himself king as an offence 
which of necessity placed him beyond the limits of mercy.* 

Momnooth now resigned himaclf to hit firte, and suddenly reraned 
Pnparci tat a composure and dignity of manner, and as moch cheer- 
ftthieas in his conversation aa became a man in such 
drcomstanees. Ken, bishop of Bath and Wells, and Turner, bidiop 
of £ly» were ordered to attend him ; but it was their pleasure 
to persecute the prisoner during his last hours with disquisitions 
in favour of passive obedience and non-rcsistanct', and about the guilt 
of his public conduct as a violation of that doctrine, instead of oc- 
cupying themselves in more rational attempts to prepare his mind for 
another world. Dr. Tennison, who attended him at his own request, 
was a divine of the same sdiool, hat his greater moderation, and better 
judgment, rendered him move acceptable. The duke had not lived with 
the dttchew of Monmouth Ifor some yean, and her place had been wa^ 
plied by lady Haniet Wentwocfh. apanon to whom he ftk eo atrongan 
attachment, that those who knew him best attributed his great aoliflitoda 
for life mainly to that feeling. When the bishops pressed him to con- 
fession on this point, he maintained to the last, that he reearded the 
lady Harriet aa being truly, and before Qod, his wife, and his early 

* Jtmuft Mcnioif|»ii.38— S7. Fox, 203, ct 
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l>etrothmeut to the heiress of Buccleugh^ as an inconsiderate and pre- 
mature contract which experience had dissolved. Among the inventions 
circulated in the hope of degrading thia iU-£Ued person, and of diminish- 
iDg the popular sympathy in his behalf, was a report dial the dncheia ef 
MoaiDoiitht havnig oblttiied pemiiisiaii to visit him in ihe Tewar» be 
iHeowned lUl rdation to her, and refuaed to see her. Otheis admitted 
that the interview took place, bnt deaciibcd it as cold and unnatural. 
In the account 'preserved among the mannscfipti of the Bucdengh 
family, the duke is described, by one who was no friend to him, as not 
only consenting to see his wife, but as having given '* her the kindest 
character that could be, and begged her pardon of liis failings and 
offcnceR to her, and prayed her to continue her kindness and care to his 
poor ciuldreu." The duchess herself embraced his knees, shed many 
tears, entreated his forgivenesa of anything she may have done to dis- 
pkasshinH and ftiatednndcr theslra^ef haremetaonf. Thedgeet 
of the inlarview, however, en the partofthe dnehem, waa net njinler* 
diange of afliBClion, hut simply for the pnrpeae ef pntting certdn quct* 
taoni to the duke, in the presence of witnesses, which might serve to 
, prelect J^erself and her cikildren from abartng in the Cfmsegnences of 
his rebellion.* 

We have seen that Monmouth arrived in London on the evening of 
the thirteenth. The next day he had his interview with m, jmm|jm 
the king, and in the course of that day he was admonished 
to prepare for death the following morning. His petition for the re- 
spile of a single day waa peremptorily refused. At the place of exe- 
cution, on Tower-hill, he appeared to survey the scene around him, 
and the implements of dcatnictien at hii feel, wilbent diamay* He 
cxpreaaed hie aortow ht the Ueod which had been shed, but he had 
ever meant well to the nation, and no reaMinstranee on the part of 
the prelates who attended him could bring him to make any profession 
ef repentance concerning hia intentions. He took the axe in his hand, 
and touching its edge, observed it was not ?hflr]i enough. He gave 
the executioner only half the sum intended for him, stating, thnt if he 
performed his office with more skill and dispatch than in the case of 
lord Russell, the remainder would be given by an attendant. The 
effect of thia precsaition was the opposite of its design. The courage 
of the headsman failed him : hie fint Uow waa lo ineffectual that the 
unhappy victim turned and almoat roae ftom the btoclt, aa if to re- 
pioaeh hia torturer. A aeeond and a third atroke fidlewed, belbie life 
appeared to be eKtind* The man then threw the axe fsam his tremb* 
Ibg hand, and declared he could done more ; but the sheriff forced him 
to his office, and, after three or four more ilroliei, the head was trveted 
from the body ! 

« Burnet, iii. 52— .'i4, with the DolesoC (bsOxfofd Edition. 1883* Jsmei^s 
Hemgirs, ii. 37, 98. Keresby, 213. 
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Such WM the end of the duke of Monmouth, ttie eld«ii and the mott 
beloved among the chiMren of the Ute king. Hie cepacity, 
Hii character. jjighest Of d«r, wae certainly coneidcwlile. He 

M temd IB Mveral cempwgaeonthe ooatiBeatwith much reputation; 
aad liUhMideoniepffeseiice, kindneeeof dispoeition, siiavlty nf address^ 
aod genecilebcerity, had given him a strong hold on the isieem and 
aftctioa of nearly all who knew him. Thai his understanaing was not 
each aa to prevent his being susceptible of llattcry, and that the soft- 
ness of his nature unfitted him for those perilous conflicts to which his 
aspiring temper, and his proneness to confide in the judgment of others, 
Bometimes prompted him to engage, is unqueatioittUe; but those Wtre 
infirmitiea which, if they leate him espoeed in some degree to ovr.ecB- 
aurc, give kim a strong cisim ob our sympathy. His e?il gemua, during 
his IstCer yssn» lord Grey, was in some sense more fortunate. By 
his eoMfeisiona, and by large bribes to the court, partieularly to knrd 
Rochester, be obtained pardon. 

By this time, reports of the miliary executions resorted to in the 
Military exe- ^est began to furnish matter for a variety of comment in 
eucioiM— the metropolis.* On his return from the pursuit and 
tertnhKm. giaugliter of the insurgents, Fevershsm marched, before 
the dosa nf the day, into Biidgewster, having wiUi him a number of 
prisoners, tied together in the msnner of gslleyHlaTes. These hsd not 
been pot to death on the spot where they were seized, as it was deemed 
expe^ent to BMke an mismple of them in another forip. Twentj-two 
<tf their number were hanged, without any form of trial, on sign-posts, 
and on bcamv ?^et up for the purpose by the road side. Among them 
was an officer, named Adlam, already faint and expiring of his wounds. 
Four, as if in mockery of the proceedings of regular law, were hanged 
in chains. One man was promised his life on condition of his keeping 
pace with a horse at full speed for half a mile, the same rope being tied 
round th« nedc of the horse and the man. The poor wretch performed 
this feat, snd| in spite of his schievement, wss put to death. Thus per- 
fidy and sport were made to i^gravatc the horrors of capital punish- 
ment. How far these atrocities would have been carried at that time, 
if no check had been given to them, it is difficult to say; but Ken, the 
bishnp of the diocese, whose zeal as a royalist all men knew, ventured to 
interfere, denouncing such hots as murder, and insisted that, the battle 
being over, every man snuuid be put upon his trial before punishmeat. 

* AnUMIf th« many narratives of these proceed! u^m, uud of tlu* !>ul)8ei]ueat rou- 
duct of Jeneries, which have been published, that supplied by sir Jauies Mackintosh 
appMM to 1>e the most defervinjf of confident as it it not only sustained by somB 
new authorities, hui is given as the ^c^M:c if ,1 very curefiil siTutiny of the old. 
Some of the worst deeds imputed to the military leaders are given up m not ku-^- 
uined by sufficient evTdeiMe, but the tM» whtdi Femain an luffldently revolting. 
Xbm account iu thi* text rentes on the authodlty of sir JaoMS where no othar aotfav- 
given. Ilittt., IS*— 36« 
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But the bishop soon withdrew to his residence ; while Fevenhm 
prepared to obev the call which required him to make his ^ , , 
appearance at court, that he might receive the acknow- 
ledgmcuts and distinciion to which hia services had entitled l»im ; and his 
successor iu authority, colonel Kirke, if any credit is due to traditions 
which havt imvailed ofer the wett of England from th«t day to tiie 
pieMDt, exceeded Fevertbam in the kwlewneas and )nibarity of 
hie praceedtngt. It ie oeitain that he tignaliaed hii entrance into 
Taunton, on the third day after the battle, by ordering, on hb own autho- 
rity, nine of his prisoners to be hanged ; and their name* were fonlfially 
entered in the register of the parish where they were inferred, as those 
of persons executed for high treason. Sncli acts of tyi ;unu, we have 
reason to believe, were often made to thr last degree revolung, by being 
mixed up with insult, mockery, and the usual deljaucheries of military 
lioenoe. Much violenee and exceaa waa, no douht, unavoidable. The 
ooUiaion waa eonatant between the aoldiero, who wen m aeaich of 
lebeb ; and the pec^le, who were generally diapoMd to ikvonr thav 
concealment and escape ; and the bitterness between these pailieB, and 
the evils to which it led, were increased by the activity of mercenary or 
malicious persons who busied themselves as informers, Kirkc and liis 
soldiers had f»»rmed ])art of the garrison at Taiiirier, and as their hos- 
tilities in that place ,were against the enemies of Christianity, he liad 
caused the figure of a lamb to be painted on bis colours. The people 
of Somereetahire obaenring the emblem under which theae rufllana pur- 
sued their debauched and murderoua vocatioii, gsve than— with an 
irony which had more of aorrow than merriment in it-^e name of 
Kir1ce*a lamba, adeeignation by which they were remembered foe 'gen^ 
rations afterwards. 

The least faulty part of Kirke's proceedings was, in attempting to en- 
ricii himself, in imitation of the magistrates, and ministers of tlie crown, by 
eclling pardons t«) the prisoners who came into his hands. Corruption in 
this case came as an abatement upon cruelty. There is room also to suspect 
that aome of the move brutal actiona attributed to thia eommander in the 
traditiona of the weat, cfwe their origin to the terror and indignation which 
hia unqueationahle aeveritiea and exceaaea had produced ; hie fbUowore 
too, there is reason to believe, were ranny of them under leaa raatraant 
than himself, while everything done by them would be very naturally 
ascribed to his order?. Nor is it to be doubted that lie well knew the 
temper of the goveriimont, ami was aware that his services would fail of 
acceptance in the highest (piarter, if they were not such ns to connect 
tenor with the idea of insurgency from one end of the kingdom to the 
Other. Sunderland wrote to him fr^uently, expressing the. king's 
entire aatiafaction with hia conduct, and ne?er complainrng of what waa 
done, except when it appeared that hia authorityyiad been exerciaed ia 
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aetUng priMnenf at liberty widioat oonnddng bb ■operior«* We may 

therefore believe this man, when stating, at a later period, that Kua sever 
rities fell short of the ordera he had received. It has been conjectured, 
indeed, that his removal from the weet in the following August, was on 
the ground of his having shown signs of , weariness in the inquisitorial 
and oppressive services demanded of him. It is well known Ihnt liis 
successor, colonel Trelawney, a day or two after bis promotion, ordered 
^^^^ 2. ^ ^ hanged m nibda at Ttontoa witlumt trial 

' * ' of aoy aork» ao ftr waa lie hum apprehendiDg that aay 
oeDMire waa likdy to be ineuned by hia levivuig the nemory of the 
moat illegal and mercQen of the prooeedinga that had marked the career 
of his predecessors. 

But if it be projier to condemn the conduct of military men who de- 
Comminion feat the ends of justice by abandoning all the rules of law, 
of the Judges, what should be said of judges when found indulging iu 
all tlie summary cruelties of martial law, under the forms of a civil 
admiDiatratioii? On the twenty-fowth of August, a conmnuoo waa 
imied which deputed Jeffiniet, die lord diief jaataee» and four judgea» 
Montague, Levinz, Atkins, and Wri^it, to proceed on the weolem 
drcuiti for the trial of the prisoners taken during the insurr«;tion. It 
was also required that all officers in those parts should fnniish such sup- 
plies " of horse and foot as might be demanded by the lord chief justice 
for securing prisoners, and to perform that lervice in such manner as 
he should direct.** 

Jefferies commenced his circuit — or, as James frequently called it, his 
IMai of Mn. ** campaign,"— at imneheater, on thetwenty-teventfa of Ai|- 
I<Us* goat. In that place the jiidgea were diiefly occupied with the 
trial of Mrs. Alicia Lisle. The prisoner waa chaiged with having shel- 
tered in her house, for a single night, two men who were fugitivea from the 
routed army at Sedgcmoor. She was more than seventy years of age» her 
hearing served her but imperfectly, and she was liable, from her advanced 
years, to fits of dozing and lethargy, which deprived herofcon^cioupncss. 
But though without the assibtance of counsel, she defended liersclf with a 
dignity and self-poisessionwhiehexhtlntedariiq^ularoimtrasttothescurri- 
looa language and boisterava manner of the loid chief juatfce. There were 
soane facta in the hisloty of thia miick»injQred woman which, no doubt, 
served to create a degree of prejudice against her ; but there were others 
which should have been allowed to speak still more strongly in her 
favour. Her husband was the son of sir William Lisle, of ihv IsIp of 
Wight. He was a member nf the Long Parliament, and one of the 
Council of State instituted in those times. He was also a commissioner 



' * See thflse letters printed fur the first tine from the Statr>Paper Offici^ in |ha 
App«D4iB to Macklnunb, 
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€f the great seal, nid aniiltBt to the lord preudent in the high court of 
jintice far the trial of Charka I. The name of Liile it not found m the * 
wamiit Ibr the death of the kfaig, hut at the Rctloiatioii he left the 
countryt with his friend general Ludlow, and waa afterw ards assassinated 
by two Irbh royalitts, who expected a large reward from the English 
government for Buch a piece of service. His wife remained in England, 
where she appears to have avoided all connexion with politiral ])urties, 
and though a presliylerian, to have conducted herself so as never to 
have beeu suttpected of disloyalty. Her political preferences appear to 
have diifeed widely from those of her hushand, for she had always 
ikywB herself indined to tlie cauae of the royalists, and had often be* 
Iriended them in their distress. She declared, and with apparent truth, 
that no woman in England had shed more tearaover the death of Charles I. 
than henelf* Sinoe the Restoration she had always professed and mani- 
fested attachment to the crown ; and she had not only declared herself 
hostile tf) tlie de««it»^nn of Monmouth from the time of his landing, but 
had sent hrr eon, whom slie had bred a FuUlicr, to hazard his life in the 
king's service at Stdgemoor. She named upon her trial several distin- 
guished persons who had known her intimately and for many years, 
aorae of whom were dead, and others at a distance; but who, if per> 
nittcd, would have borne testimony to the loyalty of her principlea and 
conduct. 

Of the charges against her, no point that could justly have affected her 

life was proved. One of the persons whom she received into her house 
was a prcsbyterian minister, named llitka; the other uu in»ur«ent 
namied Nelthorpe. Concerning Jlicks she confesBcd, " I knew hini to 
be a nonconformist minister, and there being, as is well known, wairuuis 
out to apprehend all nonconformist ministers, I was willing to give him 
shelter from diose warrants." Of Nelthorpe, she mamtained, she knew 
nothing, either in name or peiaon. She (brther pleaded, that adroittting 
it to be the Mw, that persona convicted of harbouring traitors became 
themselves liable to the penalties of treason, it would be to mvert the 
joft course of things to adjudge her guilty of treason, until the persons 
whom she was accused of concealing should have been adjudged traitors. 

In the evidence, the first part went to show that Ilicks had been seen 
" up and down" with the insurgent umiy at Keynsham, and that he 
had there spoken favourably of Monmouth, and with dissatisfaciiun of 
the king. But it was not proved that he was in arms, or that he did 
anything which could be justly construed as an overt act of treason. The 
remaining evidence was that of a countryman, named Dunne, who was 
desired by some ,-ne to go to Moyles- court, the hoQse of Mrs. Lisle, and 
' to ascertain if she would be willing to receive Mr. Hicks. This she 
consented to do, namitifr a time, and the witness eondncted Hicks and 
another man to t!ic houto at the tunc meuiiuncil. The next day the 
house was searched and the fujjitivcs seiiccd. It appeared, further, that 
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in the course of the eveninor, when the witness, Hicks, and |tlic third 
* person were sittino; togetlier in the prisoner's house, there was some dis" 
onoiM respecting the bift^ bat the perticulai* of the convemtiou the 
witiM w e did not icmeniber, nor wu it piraved liiat Mn. liele mm fwamt 
when fhiiit eonvenedom took place. 

Erery artifice was employed by Xeftriee to render the evidoMie ex- 
torted from Dunne fatal to the prismier. Pollcxfen, the counsel for 
the pTORecution, introHnced liim ns an unwilling witness, nnd requested 
the chief justice to e\;iinine hira etrrctly, upon which Jffferies «pnrfd 
no pains ti) fix tl>e imagination of the poor rustic before him uti tlie ntl- 
surpassing guilt of perjury, and on the horrura ot' the doom awaitiug 
him at die laat* di^, ndr in the world below, ohould lie fail into tliat ain. 
lie next adtoiMilriia#4Aa» -oilnnyllHit no eoneealnieat or prerarication 
conld poawbtf him, insinuating that enough was known of the 

whole businesate convict him of falsehood the moment he slwald resort 
to it, and to pecnrc to him the punishment which nny delinquency of 
that nature might be foimrl to deserve. The witncp*, us he proceeded, 
found him «e!r fi«*5Fir> , w ith ihe most insuH hilt liuia:n,ige. llib rehgious 
tenets, his manners, liis person, all were made subjects of ridicule ; lie 
waa charged with the most corrupt perjury ; and thteata of Tengeanee 
and iBpiecaCiona were heaped npoo him withont mensy, until, bewildered 
and terrified, he declared ** he knew not what he aaid," and added, in 
hia utter helpleaanem, ** I am elutteied out of my senses ; tell me, my 
lord, what you would Have me to say." That some shades of incousist- 
cnrv Bhonld be worked into his evidence by such means was inevitable; 
stilK hip tpstimdnv, i\s. a whole, was only to the effect above stated. 

In sumnuag up the case, the chief justice oaxdd nut abstain from mis- 
representations of the evidence; and having launched out on many 
topioa adapted to incite and nualead the jury, he concluded by declaring 
tint a caae of treaaon waa aa dearly bciwe them ** aa the ann at noon 
day.** Some of die jury, however, deaiied t» know whetlier, in point of 
law, it was equally treason to receive a person in the circumatancca of 
Hicks, though not convicted as a traitor, and one who had been so con- 
victed ? Jefferies answered immediately, " It is all the same;" ob- 
servmg, that " otherwise, had Hicks 1)ecn a wounded rebel, and died of 
wounds, there would have been no means of gubjecting the prisoner to 
the penalties which the law had provided ^;ainst persons giving conceal- 
ment to traitora ;**— ibrgettmg, with hia naual uufaimett, all obainiratioa on 
the oppoaite cgMaaqnencea of amh a maxim. The jury, acoomlingly, r^ 
tiled, with the understanding that it became them to declare a prisoner 
guilty of treason in havfhg harboured a auppoaed traitor, without waiting to 
obtain any legal proof as to whether the perron so harboured was a traitor 
or not — thus girins their sanction to a mn\im which tended to ensure 
the destreiction of u multitude of innocent persoits, as ii necessiiry cotst 
iu tlic way of bringing retribuMou home to the guilty, i lie jury weie 
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Ut MipriM ibit Ib MfiwiB MM they ghosld fasfegoMftwn UmUv. 
Ob Mr iMm ia ^bm tff gifiBg tMr v<idiet, they CTpwwri tiwit 
doabii whfltlttT the |iri«iiier kaew Hicks to heve bets in the army. The 

chief ju8tice reminded them, with an air of mirprise, and mucli BharpniM, 
of the convernntion snid to have taken place at Moyle«-court at supper- 
time, when there was some talk about the battle and the army, and the 
name of Nelthorpe was even mentioned, adding, that the prisoner was 
by, and heard all ihete tbingB. The jury, however, were aware that 
Dmnie hsi Mil mM ^porilfcnilj dMri^ NeMtorpe'e nene wie nNBlMBcdi uot 
week piwiAlhtl Mie. LUe mm fnmsnt dutiag the alleged ceofem- 
tioii ; nd the famam M wp riwed the denbl ef «he penel ae to the 
eridence of priemcr's knowinf( that the penene the received had been 
in the army ; on which the chief jastioe concludc<l by observing 
abruptly, that if there were no such prnnf m the particuhirs which he 
had mentioned uffonled, the circumstauccB <>t the ras*- idtoccther afforded 
the fullest po«8iblc evidence — he wondered wiiat they could doubt about. 
Four judges sat the silent witnesses of tbeae proceedings ; and the 
jury, finding theneehrae redely ihnt out flwD all maaM of oaTiDg'tbe 
prlaonar, at lengtfi «>BaaBtad, niher than haMwd a Authe* a&Aaa 
witliAe eDort,tadeB»arthepigy to the d tti i y ai ^ hy latamiag a ntdiat 
of guilty. 

On the following morning Mrs. Lisle was pieced at the bar to receive 
Bcntcnce of death, when Jefferies again broke forth into violent invec- 
tives anainst the pre^byterian?, mixed witli nonic artful expres^sions, 
intended to ojicratp, without holdnig out any dij^tmct promise of pardon, 
as an niducement to some confession. Having pronounced the*(entence, 
the judge natt i a wie d hia Offdaaaihit the prieoner shooM ha h«Mi alive 
in tha aftanMKNi of Ami aaiM daf . Bat tha clergy of the eaAadral of 
WtBchaMr mlarfered aad pnNMred a mpin of thfee days, aad dwing 
tfurt interval lady St. John, and lady Abeigavenny, wrote a letter to lord 
Clarendon, then privy seal, in her favour. That letter his lordship read 
to the kinj:^ ; it touched on all the particulars in the history of the aged 
sufferer which have been already mentioned us speaking so stronglv in 
her behalf ; and its weighty representation^ were ctrcntrtbrned by the 
influence of Feversham, who joined in petitiuuuig tor the exercise of 
neroy. Bait Jaaidi deaamdad to reply, that the natlar had been so 
entmated to Jeflferiei, aa sol to leave him al fibcrty to. CondvetoftlM 
ieeue a itpiieva for a ahigle da^-^ao deliberate and coaii* 
plete was the understanding between the king and the chief jnetice in 
legard to the course of these proceedings. 

Mrs Li«le arr ordincrly suffered death on the second of September, in the 
markrt-pliice sU Wim bcster — her sentence bt-iiur < )ianged Kxpoutioii of 
by the kinu, at lier own request, from l)urning to dccapi- I'i'«l<'. 
tutiou. She appeared at the place of execution with great coiupu;iure, 
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and ddivcfcd a paper to the slienff wliich lieipolie'the wmAum of her 
undenrtanding, aiid the ezcdJence of her reU^^out principlea. " I hm 
been tidd," she observed, " that the court ought to he eouneel for the 
prisoner ; instead of which there waa evidence given from thence ; 

which, though it were but hearsny, might possibly affect the jury. My 
defence was such as might be expected from a weak woman ; but such 
as it was I did not hear it repeated again to the jury. But I forcrive all 
persons who have done me wrong, and I desire that God will du like- 
vise. I fingive him who desired to be taken from the grand jury to the 
petty jury that he might he the more nearly concerned in my death."* 

While much of the public attention ma oeeopied with these pfooeed- 
rioccoiilnp of ^ Winchester, terror was diffbsing itself daily over 
Jcfferie« and every part of Dorsetshire and Somersetibire, — the coun- 
^^ooioinii- ticg tQ i^vhich the movements of the insurgents had been 
confined, where the arrests were most frequent, and in 
which the trial of the prisoners awaited them. The insolence and 
cruelty of the military filled the defencckss people with every kind of 
apprehensbn ; and the roada leading to the piindpal towns presented^ 
as a ooostsat spectacle, aa unfeeling soldieiy conducting their tiemUing 
▼ictiros, fastened in rows, or side by side, to their places of confinement. 
At Dorchester, the number of prisoners waa three hundred and twenty. 
Jefferies had caused intimation to be given that confession afforded 
their only chance of escape. Not more than thirty-five, accordingly, 
ventured to put themselves on their trial by pleadini^ not guilty, and of 
that number five only were acquitted, and twenty-nine were executed. 
After this example, the unhappy culprits generally availed themselves 
of the eoune sidd to be the only road to mcrey — more than two hundred 
immediately confessmg themselm guilty. Nearly a hundred persona 
were eieeotod at Dorchester. At Taunton and Wells the prisoneis ar- 
raigned were more than a thousand, of which number six only pleaded 
not guilty. No fact could more clearly demonstrate the atrength of the 

* Tho hearsay cvnlencc, romjilained of the snfferpr a« bronpht npniiwt her by 
tlir rdiirf, \\ :\H i ii t rml ui'cil hv Jctforios, who rharu'i'd Diinin', lli'' w itiH'-*^, with per- 
jury, ou tlic frround of hit own alleged acquaiutance with the circumatauces of the 
eaae tluough t)ie pri^-ate cosfetaiona of Ndthoi^. Eren JeffMea, bowerer, waa 
in flomo rlt-jfioo ashamed of tlii^ jiirt r nf injustice, and told the jtir^- ho did not mean 
that what he had thus di»clo«pri should be taken B» any part of the evideiire. But, 
notwithstanding these exprcKsionx, it is manifest he expected and knew that this 
allegation would have the effect of eridence, both against the witnesa and the pri- 
soner ; and Dr. Ijtngard has not scrupled to mention it, as though K afibrded some 
extenuation of llic cmrse jiunsued by the court and tlie jurj — if, indeed, there could 
be need of extenuation, in a case in which the historian appears to have seen aome- 
diinf to eommend, Imt nothing to blain« ! HIat., xiv. 1% 7S. Phillips's Slate 
Trials, ii. ir>5— 204. Ilowell, xi. 29S, d Mtq. Mackintosh, 15—21. Mrs. Lisle 
admitted that she knew the name of Melthorpc-had occurred in the proclamation, 
as that of one of tho Rye-houae eoiiqiiniton» bat denied that she knew the man 
who came with Hicks by that name : nor waa any proof adduced to the eontnry of 
thia assertion. Neither was any part of the evidence inconsistent with her plea, that 
she kn< n imlliinf^ of H irk'., *m ( J)I as ■\ iinii-dnfoiiuist iiunistcr, had beconO 

liable to |>eiuilties un account of some irregular discbarge of his official duties* 
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geoenil impieiMon— ditt to expect any decent obsenrance of the coune 
of law or juatice on the part of the judgea mmld be utterly vain. In 
the eaavtf of Soneraet,' only aiz daya were aUowed to make the uaual 

investigations in Older to determine the shades of guilt, and the penal- 
ties due, in the case of a thousand and forty criminals ! The namea of 
two hundred and thirty-nine out of that number have been preserved, as 
tho8C of persons who were cxcH iitf<l, but as no official returoa weremade, 
it is impossible to say huw many more may have suffered. 

That these executions might strike the greater terror, it was arranged 
that the culprits should be separated, and the punishment Terror dif- 
Vf treaaon i&flioted upon them tn thiftf«x difibent towna ky than, 
and Tillagea. The ordinary executionera could not perfonn the amoant 
of aerrice demanded by the government, and thoae who came to their 
aaaiatance often added to the horror and torture of the aoflbrara by their 
vnsliilfulness. The head being severed, the body was quartered, and 
the heads and limbs were borne in carts to the several towns or villages 
within a given circle, to be fastened up for exposure in the high-roads, 
upon the front of court-houses and churches, and in other conspicuous 
places in the streets. The roads were dreadful to pass ; partly from 
meeting thcae mangled remaina aa borne ahoot in carte, ami partly frorm 
the aighl of other unhappy crettwea in conrae of rcmoral Irom their priaona 
to the plaeea of their own haibarona exceotion. England ia deacribed, by 
eye-witnesses, as being for more than sixty miles, the space from Bristol 
to Exeter, as " an aceldama" — the '* gibbets, heads, and quarters, of its 
slaughtered inhabitants," bcinp; exposed, not only in every principal city 
and town, but distributed so widely, that there was nut a hamlet in all that 
extent in which the alarmed and sorrowing people had not to look on the 
remains of a relation, a friend, or a neighbour, thus exhibited. Three 
men were executed in the village of Wiington, the hirth>plaee of Lodce. 

Handredt who were not given up to the execntionen were doomed 
only to a more lingering death, in being aent aa convicts to the West 
Indiea. Many contributed to enrich their penwentoraby purchasing their 
pardons; and great numbers, including even women and children, were 
cruelly whipped in the public streets as guilty of sedition * ' 

Regular and minute accounts of these procccdiiii;8 were sent to the 

king ; and the language and conduct of the monarch during These tever'i- 

the whole of this period, was adapted to sustain and in- ■I*!"**** 
.. .... • and encou- 

crease thar aeventy, rather than to lay upon them the raged by 
slightest degree of hnma&e reatraint While Jeflferiea waa tha idag. 
at Dorchcater, the great aeal, whidi became vacant only three daya be- 

* A youth named John TuehiuH, tried at Dorchosler uixl. r tli. ussumed name 
of William Pitts* waa sentenced by Jeffieries to be floggt-d annually iu alt t)ie mar- 
ket-towni of tiie connty. Hfwl the lentene* been executed, the boy wouM have 
hcen pnuishod anew fortniirht for wvcn year*. Tuchins tuiTered putof tbii 

»cutenii>, uud became a uioted political \ riter in the next rci^fu. 
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fore hy the death of lord Guilford, was bestowed on Inm by his Bove- 
reign. Two days alterwarde, having before expressed his eterual gratitude 
to the king in his promotion, the new lord chuiedkr wrate to Smder* 
Uuid, from Ae «Mne pla«e» atatfn^,- tlwt tluNigli toctned hj the 
etone,'* be had that day eommeMed hie iebeor, end ked •* deepi^ohed 
maetf-eiglt rebtfls;" en ivUeh oeoeeion Swidedand assured him, in 
reply, of the king's entife aipprabation eonoerniug all that he had done.* 
In the same letter, the minister apprised him that it was the pleasure of 
the king to bestow ;i tlmusand of the rebel prisoners as convicts on 
several »>f his (Muirtit rs, and that, at her majesty's request, another hun- 
dred was to be-placed at the disposal of the queen; the only condition of 
the grant being, that the persons receiving the priaonen ahouM give aeen- 
. Mtffef tjwMMfag «<k>^ during at Itaat ten yean, in «Me idand of 
4iil!Miil^lflMMli|AiAnM not jdeaaed with tiua sfllisne, and ven- 
tured to rented die in his letter to him, that the priaoncra were f 
worth from ten to fifteen pounds apiece, and that there were persona in 
the west who might expect to be Ijenefited from that source ; but, having 
thanked his majesty for his gracious acceptance of his services, he ap- 
pears to have re-considered this matter on his way to Bristol, as he 
wrote from that place, three days afterwarda, in a manner which showed 
tlMft ht had given up all beaitation aboiU Ifaepropoeed ^tribution of the ^ 
convidB. Briatol he deaeribed aa a BMn fccdoua efty than Tkunton, 
bat nahia hk boaat that be had conmitlad the mayor, and aome of the 
aldamaa, on the charge of awfiding men abroad aa convicts on insuflH- 
cient grounds, and having cautioned the king against being surprised 
into granting pardons, he adds, " I will pawn my life, and, that which 
is dearer to me, my loyalty, but that Taunton and Bristol, and the county 
of Somerset too, shall know their duty, both to God and Uie king, before ^ 
I leave them." 

Fram the fcorteenth to Ibe eigbtecnth of Ike niantb of September, 
daya during which the ezMntiona at Dorehaeter» and the expected pro- 
ceedings at Taanton, fllM the west widi its greateat terrer, Jamea aoraaed 
himself with horse-racing at Winchester, the place which had been so 
• recently stained with the blood of Mrs. Lisle. It waa at this time, also, 
that his majesty spoke repeatedly, in his letters to the prince of Orancrc, 
and in his correspondence and conversation with foreign anibastadors, 
of the commission of the judges as " Jefferies's campaign," referring 
to the mixture of military and judicial authority with which the chief 

• 

* The trials coram«iieed at Doroheater on tin tenth of Reptenber, and J«flM«s 

«<Ii( iiV'* ill the above h'tJcr of tint <l:iif nflirivin'r si'iit tin- kiiiu' n relation of nil that 
hud huiiponcd in thut \thn v since his :irri\:ii, tliuiigii oblige«l, from his acute BiiflViV 
liifi under his mahulv, to muke uac of an smanuenBis. — Mackintosh, App. ii. 089. 
Ha emploTed biroaelf at Taunton in prapsriny thetaiM ** exact " report of pro. 
oeedingt there, and, as an apolofo' for not Ibiwaidiiig U so quickly as he wished, * 
referred hh majesty t . !'>r<i ( hureh ill. M'ho, having mt&ssatd tilsin, had daourted 
immediately tu Londun. — Ibid., 68tt— 088. 
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jwtiee had been infcited. So defined end fixed me Um imBge- 
nentfl between James end JefiTeriet, tliat, tpett from the mfluenee of 
the latter pmoaage» the moBt potaufe intercession inbdimlf of tocMed or 
convicted persoDB was f^encrallj powerleaa.* Jaiaes not only railed 

Jcfferies to the chH!icellori«liip, as the manifpst reward of liis porviccp, 
but when his lordsiiij) hecame (lRheert>up|y ill, M ine months alUTWiU'ls, 
in consequence of yieUlmg to sonjc ot h\h ubxud cxcesset*, the king 4>puke 
with mucli concern of the occurrence, observing that the chancellor was 
a aemnfc of the crown whose place could not be easily supplied. 
All tbeae drounateneea make it in the bigbeit dagret pfobablot that 
Jefieriea apoke the tnith, when he declared caoceninig tfaeie natten, 
ODljr a (lew minutes berore his death, to the diTioe who attended him, 
that whatever he did in the west, he did by expresa orders, adding, 
** and I have this fHrtlior to my for myself, that 1 was not half bloody 

) enough for him who sent nic tlntlur."t 

While the counties of Somerset and Dorset suffered mainly on accouat 
of the insurrection, several trials, which arose more or less ProH«>cutiaa of 
out of that movement, took place in London. Gomiah, 
an eminent eiUaen, who had kog made himMlf obnoKioui jurv of £am. 
to the eomt, by the part which he took in pnblie afiira, ^jr. 
waa apprehended as having been concerned in the Rye-house plot, and 

^ was condemned and executed within ten days from his arrest — notwith- 
standine; his solemn protest against this indecent haste as rendering it 
iin]>')!-silile ihrit he sliould avail hinisi If r f a material witness in his favour. 
Ruinsey, ilie principal witness against Cornish, was one of the two wit- 
bCMes whose evidence had been received against lord HusseU; aad so 
manifeat waa his perjury, fram the diftnaee of hia Icatimoiiy in two 

^ caaea, and to lend waa the diiaatialiMtion eieited by taking awi^ the 
Kfe of a man of charaeter upon audi evidence, that Janna ordered the 
remaina of Cornish to be realered to hia family a few daya after their 
ezpaaure, and sent Rumaeyinto confinement, as a state-prisoner, for the 
rest of li!8 days. It ip melnncliolv to reflect, that it is in the nature of 
a bad government to ])l;icc the most hunoorahle lives at the mercy of the 
utterly worthless ; and that the most wholesome forms of law may he 
made, in such bands, only to subserve the purposes of tyranny. Nothing 
hut a virtuoua love of liberty, so powerful and prevalent aa to render 
proceedinga of thia nature dearly uniafe, can powibly secure a people 

* Siimlciliuit!. thr most powei-ful ininisd r of the crown, uUercedcHi repeatedly 
with Jeiferies tor a ^outh named WUiiam Jeokyus, who was executed in spite of 
such powerful aoUeitatkms. He was tiie son «f an eminent iMiiieoiifonnlst derfjr- 

Tuan, who hnd rorenfly died in Nr\v<^n1i', utter n lojii,' imj)risonment iTiHirft d f»n 
him for Uie perforniancii ui his clerit al duties. Young Jfukuis distribuUd muuru- 
ing rings, on. which Was inscribed, "William Jinkynn, murdered in Newgate." 
He was in eousquence imprisoned in the gaol of Ilrhestcx ; " and being released by 
Monmouth's army, he joine*! hj« deliverers against his oppreason.**— Mackintosh, 
from an authority in the State-Paper Offiee. Hist., 28, 29* 
f Burnet, iii. 66, 67, and notes, £d. Oxford. 1833. 
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agiiiMt the 'Kcorrenee of nich enU, when they happen to fall into the 
hands of aach tnlen.* 

« 

The case of Mrs. Gaunt belongs to the calendar of outrages perpe* 
Trial of " trated at this time under the form^ of judicial procedure. 
Mrs. Oatint. This female had favoured the escape of a miui named Bur- 
ton, wlien soutflit after as one of the Rye-house conspirators ; and had 
shown liorsi'U" willing to perform the same office for him when he after- 
wards appealed to her companion as one of the fugitives from Mon- 
month's army. Boiton was apprehended, hut on hearing the proelama* 
taon which promised mdenmi^ and reward to those who diseoTeitd 
criminals, was base enough to offer himself as a witness against the 
woman who had hazarded her life to save his own. The government 
had its choice — to prosecute Burton, or to accept his evidence, and to sub- 
stitute in his place the benefactress whom he ha/1 betrayed. Mrs. Gaunt 
was one of tlie communion of Christians known by the name of Bap- f 
tists ; and her conduct in assisting this wretciicd mau, appears to have 
resulted in part fiom her sympathy with die nonconformists, and widi all 
persons supposed to he friendly to them, but still more from die hu- 
manity of her disposition, which had always prompted her to aid the 
distressed in whatever connexion she found them. Her accuser, indeed, 
intimated that her efforts in his behalf might have orierltiated in fear 
lest anything should arise to implicate her husband ; but there was not 
the smallest t^round for such an insiuuatiun. The witnesses against her 
were this man, Burton, with his wife and daughters ; but their evidence 
proved notliing that should have heen deemed treasonable. It was not 
pro?ed that ahe knew Burton's name to have heen in any proclaniatiop, 
nor was it ahown that it ever had so been. It wu not proved Aat she 
knew him to have heen concerned in any conspiracy, nor that he had / 
ever been so concerned. But eight judges, with sir William Jonea aa 
lord chief justice, in the place of JefTeries, appear to have proceeded 
on the principle, *' that the acts of the prisoner ought to liear the worst 
construction, and that guilt must be presumed, unless innocence be 
proved 1 "f After a summing up of the evidence by the chief justice, 
in a manner agreeable to this principle, the prisoner urged that she 
might be permitted to call witnesses in her defence. But that favoar. 



* CMxidcuough, foiniorly under-sliorifFof LomUm, was a witnoss wiih Ilumsry- 
»Lr:iin>(l Cornish. But tJic indictment against the priiioner referred exclusively to 
the Hye-house conspiricj-, in regard to which the te«tiraony of Gon lejiouifh fur- 
ninhed no evidence. Comiuh, accordingly, waa condemned and t xecutcd for trea- 
Ron on the evidence of one witness, and thnf v\itnoss was UumHey.— How#U, xi. 
388, et teq. Phillips, ii. 219—232. The conduct of the bench In the eonne of 
this trial was outrageous. *' No exphmation,'* wf» ttr John Hawlee, *' can he 
given of these proreedinjjs, but that some of the judgi s had ii< \vh come out of the 
n est, where they had been so Hushed and hardeued, that notiiiug appemred to them 
ricroroiiR md cruel t and the others seemed to Tie with tbxm In todr nraetist." 
Ihid. 

tridiipsjii 211. 
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though granted in a farmer trial, was denied to her ; and the jury being 
instructed to return their verdict, ahe vcva immediately declared guilty. 

Oil the Anwtli (luy after her triul, Mrs. Gaunl siiflcrcd the aentenct 
of the law, >vhicl), at that time, in the instance of females iierexeoi' 
convi»tL'd of treu<-on, was be burnt to death. When 
broui^ht ti) tlic stake, she expressed her gDttitude to fJ iil tlmt lie had 
enabled her to succour thedesolate; that the blcss-ing ui lii who were 
ready to perish had often come upon her ; and that even in the act fur 
which ahe waa now doomed by men to deatmction, riia had been mindful 
of the authority which Commanded to hide the ontoaat, and to abetter the 
wanderer.' The eyea of the apectatora were melted into team, aa they 
aaw her gather the atraw and material close around h( r, in the hope of 
ahortcning her agony, by giving greater force to the contlat^ralion. The- 
fire soon did its office ; and thus, it has been well said, *• was this poor 
and uninptnictcd woman siipporlctl under u death of cruel torture, by 
the lofty consciousness of suffering fur rigliteouBiMrsa, and i)y that stead- 
fast fiuth in the tinnl triumph of justice, which can never visit the last 
momenta of the opprenor.'* * Our knowledge of the manner in which 
thia lu^er met her fate ia derived from the testimony of the quaker, 
William Peiin, who was present, t 

The prosecution of Mr. Hampden waa now instituted anew, on the 
prefoTire that n second witness had appeared to the fact of f^^^,-, ,,f 
his having been ]>reseut at the consultations which bad lianijuitu. 
proved fatal to Russell and Sidney. We have seen that on the ground 
uf liis assumed guilt lu that mutter he had been Henlcnccd in a tine of 
40,000^. That sum hia father had refused to pay, and the son had been 
detained a prisoner to thia time. Mr. Hampden waa new privntt 1) in* 
formed, that he might obtain pardon, on condition of his pleading 
guilty, and ])ayii\g n Bum of money ivi .i h ]cy-^ than his original fine 
into the hands of some two persons who should be named ])y the king. 
On the day of trial, accordingly, the prisoner confessed himself gviiltr, 
and nuule his appeal to f! o royal mercy; the judiros, in their turn, 
said much iu praise of that mercy, and held out the hope thai in a case 
where there appeared to be so much ingenuousness and contritiun it 
would probably be exercised. The different partiea having thus per- 
foamed the part aaaigned them, the attainder of Hampden waa re- 
versed some months afterwards, on hia paying the sum of 6000/. to be 
divided between the lord chancellor Jefferies and f.itlier Petre: — the 
fortner being, according to the constitution, the kce])#iof the king's con- 
science in regard to the duties owing to bis subjects J Jiiid the laltr r being 
his chosen confessor in relation to bis entire obligation witli regard to 
God and man 4 

Chaigea of treason were also preferred at this time against lord Dela- 

* Mscfciatosh, Ui»t 31. f Howell, State Xri..U, xi. 4Up, tl sea. 
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mare and lord Brandon. Against the former the principal witness 
Trials of lord was onc Saxton, a man whose statements were so clearly 
Dflamare and false, that the thirty peers who sat in jndgment on this 
lord Brandon. ^^^^ pronounced a unanimous verdict of acquittal. Nor 
wa« it found possible to bring a second witness against lord Bran- 
don, without making use of Saxton, or of his companion in infamy, 
Rumsey. Lord Brandon was convicted on the testimony of these men, 
joined with that of lord Grey. It is said to have been stipulated by lord 
Grey, that no life should be sacrificed on the ground of his evidence; 
and apart from that circunistancc, it was seen that to inflict capital 
punishment on a distinguished person, on the testimony of* such wit- 
nesses as Rumsey or Saxton, the latter having perjured himself on the 
trial of lord Delamare, as clearly as the former had done on the trial of 
lord RuKsell, would be to provoke an impolitic degree of scandal. His 
lordship, however, was detained in prison more than twelve months, and 
two years passed before his pardon was obtained.* 

James and Jeffcries appear to have been agreed in attempting to 
P,„i{Ri,ment make two important uses of the insurrection : — to diffuse 
by fines. terror by inflicting the most sanguinary punishment on a 
large number of the rebels; and to enrich themselves, or their instruments 
about the court, by means of the fines to be e.ttortcd from the more wealthy 
among the disaffected. The young women of Taunton who presented 
the colours and a Bilde to Monmouth, were made to purchase their par- 
don by paying large sums to the queen's maids of honour. The sum 
demanded was TOGO/., and William Penn, in hope of securing the 
favour of the king to bis own sect, descended to become tlie broker for 
the ladies of the court in this transaction t- The same parties received 
1000/. from Roger Hoare, a trader of Bridgewater, as the price of 
his life. In London, William Kiffin, a well-known merchant and non- 
conformist, agreed to pay 3000/. to a courtier for the pardon of two 
young men, his grandsons, who had joined the standard of Mon- 
mouth. Jeffcries chose to be amused, when on his circuit, by the drol- 
leries of a buffoon, and in one of his seasons of indulgence was so much 
taken with the eccentricities of this attendant, that he threw to him a 
paper containing the pardon of a wealthy delinquent, with an expres- 
sion of his wish thiit it might turn out a productive boon. It is, in- 
deed, generally admitted, that pardons were very rarely if ever be- 
stowed, except on stich considerations. 

The case of Mr. Prideaux will show somewhat further the extrnt 
to which this system was carried. This gentleman was a person of 
large property in the west of England, and son to the person of that 
name who filled the office of attorney-general during the common- 

• Miifkiiitojih. Hist. 3.'1. II«nvell, xi 479. 

f SiiiiHerlMud'B letter to Peiin, iSih Februaiy 1666, cited by Alackintoah from 
the Siaie- Paper Office. 
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wcaltl!,- an(i uiiilcr Crumwell. His wci'lili, nni\ the real or sujjpovpd 
principle of Mr. Pridcuux, cxpobcd him, at the time of Monmouth's 
inTaaion, to the ru])acity or BUBpicioii of the royalisla. Wiihoui any 
Cftitte Miigned he was plaoed under arrest. Jefferiea, molving to en- 
rich himsdf from this source, employed agenta to visit the different 
prisons, and to offer life, and a reward of 5001. to any of the prisoners 
who should famish evidence against Prideanx. " Such, however, was 
the inflexible moralitv of the nonconformists, who formed the bulk of 
Monmoutli's juUierents, that they "remained unshaken by these offers, 
amidst the miliUiry violence which siirniuiided them, and in spile of 
the judicial rigours wliich were to follow." • The failure of theise in- 
ducements being so complete, Prideaux was set at liberty. Jefferiea 
himself, however, ohtmned some sort of information against this person 
afterwards; and his talk, and private tampering with the witnesses — ^whose 
depositions were not made on oath — so far alarmed Prideaux, that he 
became anxious to compound for his nlleeed offence. His friends, 
on making their upplicHtion, were infdrmcd " that the king had given 
hira" to the chancellor, as jjarl of the reward due to his servici - in 
the west; and to the lord chancellor of England, in name, the banker 
of Prideaux paid the sum of 15,000/. as the price of an escape from 
accusations, the nature of which he could never learn, and which there 
ia reason to believe could not have been ao employed as to have secured a 
conriction, even as trials were then conducted.t 

* MsddnUMh, Hist. 34. . . 

f KiCBa's Uonoiri. Onne's cdiLyS^. lUlpb, 1. 898, 893. 
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Chaftxr II. 

XAel of the Uiig*f nooaiiet on U» polief— Hidirtt diimMU MMltiif of 

pArliUMilt^DecIaratinn of the king on the Test-laws — Debate concerning the 
standing army — The Commons petition for the enfurcemeot of the Tests — 
Debates concerning a supply — James's answer on the Test-laws — Animated 
diteanion in the Lorde— Farlianeat ]>roMgiied. Coontcn of Dorebetter. 
James obtains the opinion of the judges on the dispensing power. Conrt of 
High CommiMJoii instituted — Controversial preaching forbid— Prosecution of 
the Bisiiop of Londoii. Attempts to make converts to the Cathdio faith 
— ^Diimlenl ef Rodieeter. State of Soodaad waA Ireland. Attacks on the 
church and the universities — Resistance at the charter-house — In Camhricfjfe — 
and Oxford — ^The court — Kf vocation of tlie edict of Nantet — ^Declaration for liberty 

of conscience — Disappointment of the king Appeab to the Nonoonformistt 

—their condoot. The king edoptt more decisive measures — Seizure of charters 
— Punishment of the non-cornplinivl — DifficiiUies and determination of the 
king — Progress of affairs towards a crisis. Declaration of indulgence — tlie 
dergy reqntred to read it from the pnlpit>-Petition of the hUMf*— >Dia> 
obedient f of the clergy — Proteeatkm of the bislicps — their trial— end acquittal. 
Birth fif iln- IMiice nf Wales — Conversion of Sunderland — Doubts concerning the 
birth of the Prince of Wales. Attempts to gain the Diuenters. Appearances of - 
diiaffectlon in the Nary and Army— (^rcDmstanceeof die king. Prince of Orenge, 
his connexion with English allhiit— Leegue of Attgsbuiif — Mission of Dykrelt 
— InvitHtiun to William — lie puts to sea — Lands at Torbay — Conciliating mea- 
sures of the king — the prince's declaration — Feeling in his favour DrSjie- 

rate state of the king's aflUrs—Fliglit of the queen— Tenne of the prioce— 
Flight of the king — his detention at Feversham — consequences of that event — the 
kin<^ escapes 1o France — The convention parliament — Elevation of Wil^ian and 
Mary to the throne — Character of the revolution of 1G88. 

It it in the natate of a premature, or ill-conducted revolt, to strengthen 

Effect of the ^^^^ power against which it ha? been directed. James was 

kini^s sncccs'j not insensible to the advantatic which lie had derived from 

against tiie in- this sourcc. His error, indeed, consisted in itis rci'ard- 
s'lix'onts on his . , . , 

policy iJali- ing the suppression oi iiostuiiies ni England and bcotland, 

nn i flfmineJ * amounting almost to an extinction of the very elementa 

from which oppontion to his plana might be apprehended. Before 

these mccesieB* the parlUnento of both kbgdoma had mamfeated g^at 

auhscrvicncy to his pleasure; and so Utile diepofle4 was he to look for* 

ward with any misgiving to the expected meeting of the two houses in 
theautnnui, that previous to that time he ventured to dismiss Halifax 
from his councils. Lotiis applauded that proceeding ; the allies viewed 
it with much approlicnsion ; and at home, all men posscfisinsx the leii>L 
sympathy with popular principles, spoke of it us a removal from tiic 
eahinet cmF the only person there at all likely to impose any measure of 
restraint on the arUtrary indinationa of the king. James acted on thia 
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point iu opposition to the advice of the more timid of his couDcil, and 
ohserved tbiit, by his conduct toward Halifax, be meant to indicate the 
course which be would be found to pursue toward all persons not pre- 
pared to act in strict accordance with bis wishes.* 

On the nieeting of parliament, Waller, the poet, now in the eightieth 

year of his asrc, endeavoured (o call tlio attciuion of the jfaeting of 
coiiiniona to Ihc excesses and cruelties of tlie military in parliament, 
the wcbi. But ihc subject was either so utnittr.ictivc, or ft It 
to be so dangerous to medille with, that the speaker failed to obt lin any 
supjiort in expressing his wish that inquiry should be made con- 
cerning it. To proTide against Monmouth*s mTasion James had 
more than doubled the military force at his disposal on his accession ; 
and the great object of his speech to the English parliament at the open* 
inju; of its second !<ession, was to convince the house of commons that 
the true interest of the kinp^dom required the niaintennnce of the army 
on its jiresent cnlart'cd scale. That so nmch tiiiic should have been 
required to suppress so niiterable an uticnipt as had been made by the 
duke of Munmouih, was set forth as a disgraceful exposure of the weak- 
ness of the kingdom which should not be allowed to occur again. 

It was widely rumoured that the submisuon, which bad marked the 
proceedings of the two houses on their first meeting, was j^^^, ^^i^^^ 
not likely to be exhibited when they should be again assem- bit intention 
bled ; and James, having expressed his hope and confidence enfnrre 
that such talk would prove to bo ill-founded, ventured to '^*»*-''^"»' 
touch on one topic ui>on which sonic diiVcri nce of" opinion might aripe, but 
in regard to which hi* own judgment and purpose were fully determined. 
His nuijesly had issued military cummissions to catiiolics in violation 
of the Test-act, concerning which be observed—" The gentlemen, I 
must teU yod, are roost of them known to me ; and having formerly 
served me on several oecastoos, and always approved the loyalty of their 
prineiples by their practices, I think them now fit to be empU^^ under 
me ; and I will deal plainly with yon — that after having had the benefit 
of their services in such time of need and danger, I will expose neither 
them to disgrace, nor myself to the want of them, if there should be 
another rebellion to make them necessary to me." James know that he 
had taken a bold step iu dismissing Halifax, but it was a much bolder 
aq| to set the laws at defiance, and that in language used on one of the 
most solemn occasions of state. But this virtual abolition of the Test- 

* James remarked to Barillon, with S flmtle, ** I do not suppose that the kingi 
your master, will be sorry for the rorr.ov.-vl nf Halifax. I know it will mortify the 
ministers of the allies." Barilloa ttu Koi, October, ,l68d. Aemby states that this 
step was regarded as pretiminsry to some effiMrt dnrinf^ the spproschint^ session " in 
fivnur of popery," an<l Jumps informrd 'RiiriMon th.tt his t!e<>iirn was to c htain a 
repeal of the Test and Habeas Corpiw acts, the latter bt inu' as much opposfd to the 
myalantiiority, ss the fonnsr was to the catholic rrligiuii, mid that Halifax vss 
not to he reliM upon ftf inch meomrM. Berstby* 214. Foi, Amp. cszi. Bunet. 
iii. 71,23. 
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Act, now deemed one of the great bulwarks of protestantism, by the sole 
power of the crown, difTus^cd suspicion and dis\inion even among the most 
extravagant adherents of the court, and < nahled the friends of the con- 
stitution, though apparently a feeble remnant, to make some stand for 
its preservation.* 

The debate on the king's speech was postponed for three days, notwith- 
Deliatecon- "tandlng the immediate eonaideradon of it had been 

cprninu' the moved by Middletott, one of the aecrelarles of state. On 
■tandiiig army, ^y^^ twelfth, the commons resolved themselves into % 
com iiittee of the whnlf house on that subject. Sir Winston Church- 
hdl, iitid the lords Presion and Ranehifrh, spoke of the militia as 
affording no adequate security, and maintained that nothing less than 
the present standing force wou}d suffice as the means of tranquillity at 
home and credit abroad. But air Tbomaa Clarges, a courtier imT extreme 
tory principlea. Complained that no fair trial had been made of the mi- 
litia during the late rebellion, and ventured to remind the honae, that 
OTeijoyed with the promises of his raajes^'a apeech on their first meet- 
ing, they had voted altogether four millions of money for his service, 
raising his yearly revenue to nearly half that amount— a sum, he ob- 
served, sufficient to provide even fur the ])resent iiriny, should it be 
deemed necessary to emph)y so large a jx^rtion of the means of the 
country for such a purpose. But he added, that he was far from 
thinking auch ft proceeding expedient ; that, opposed aa he had been to 
Ae excluaion bill, he was deeply convinced cif the great value of the 
Test- Act, which, in the language of the late Idng, provided ^[ainat & 
"popish army," if it left them open to the chance of a popish successor ; 
and having described the conduct of the sovcroien in violating that act 
as inconsistent with his former promises, us u breach of the national 
libcrtie?, and as a blow struck at their all, he concluded by. calling upon 
the house to declare that " a standing army is destructive to the coun- 
try." Sir Edward Seymour, a politician of the aame school, spoke to 
the like cflRECt, which emboldened auch men as air Richard Temple and 
old aeijeant Maynard'to ezpreaa themaelves atrongly on the same aidtf; 
and the question that a supply should he ijivcn to his majesty " towarda 
the support of the additional forces," was lost by amiyority of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty-six. The question of a 
supply separate from that specification was agreed to without a division, 
but c irrlod with it a provision for bringing in a bill " to render t^e 
militia more uselul." 

The house met again on the thirteenth and fourteenth, when the feel- 
The commoni "'8 ^" opposition to the proposed standing army, and the 
Mtitionthe retention of the cathoHc officers, was expressed* more 
ihe^TMilawT ^^'^"^K^y and generally than before ; ami, as the result, an 
address was agreed to nn tlic sixteenth, in which the 
• ParL Hist. tv. 1367^71. BurA«t» iii. 88. ' 
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commons declared that the persons who had received military commis- 
eions CDiitrary to the Act "for preventing danger uhii li may happen 
from popish recu«ants/* were hy law incupalilc of their empl.jynieuts, 
and that the iucupacitics attaching to them " could in do way be taken 
off but ))y act of parliunent." TTiey also added in conclaaion— ** be- 
cause the coutiDuing of the said officers in their employ ments may he 
taken to be a diapensing with that Utw without act or parliament, (the 
consequence of which Ib of the greatest concern to the rights of all your 
majesty's subjectg, and to all the laws made for the security of their 
religion) we therefore do most humbly beseech your ni!ije«ty, that you 
would be graciously pleast d to give t^uch directions therein, that no aj)- 
|)rehen8iuns or jealousies may remain in the hearts of your majesty's 
good and faithful subjects." 

The house now resumed the question of supply, to determine its 
extent, and the sources from which it should be raised ; D^hate con- 
and, in the discussion which ensued, the singular position cemii^ asup* 
of parties exhibited in the debate on the address was again P'^* 
manifest. Tlie members of the government urged that the Ptim 
should not 1)C less tluui 1,200,000/. ; but in or(U:r tu limit tlie 
grant to a very much smaller amount, some of the most ze ilous torics 
began to avail themselves of a strain of argument which they seemed to 
have borrowed from the popular leaders in the long parliament. They 
renewed the expression of their snspidooa oonceroiiig a atanding army ; 
they insisted that a powerful navy was not only less dangerous to 
domestic freedom, but that to an island territory, like that of Great 
Britain, it was in all respects prefera]>]e, as affording at once the best 
means of stately and prosperity ; tiiey did not scruple to intimate, that to 
grant large sujjjjlies at this juncture of affairs, might be to leave it as a 
matter of choice to the crown whether they should ever be assembled 
again or not, and thus to place their liberties and religion in the greatest 
danger. Liberal membera, of course, strengthened these representations; 
and in the end it waa resolved to grant a supply of 700,000/. to be 
raited in five years, by a duty on articles of French and East Indian 
merchandise. 

The vote concerning the means of raising the 100,000/. passed on the 
seventeenth, and on the following day the speaker read the 
ans'wer of his majesty to the address of the house. The reply ooncem< 
monarch observed that he had not expected soch an address "'g tlie Test* 
from the house of commons, especially af^ the warnings he 
had given them of the evils which might arise from misunderstandinga 
between him and them. '* I had reason to hope/' he added, **that the 
reputation God haa bleased me within the world, might have created and 
confirmed in you a greater confidence of me, and of all I say to you. 
But however you, on your part proceed, I on mine shall be steady to 
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all the promises I have made, and be very just to my word given in 
every one of my speeches." This answer the king had read to the 

Oommona at Whitehall the day before, and was observed to do so "with 
great warmth."* When it was read by the speaker, Mr. Wharton 
moved, after an unusual interval of silence, that a day should be fixed 
to consider it ; and Mr. Cuke, nicnihcr for the town of Derby, said, in 
rising to second the motion, that " he liopcd they were all Englishmen, 
and not to be frightened from their duty by a few high words.'* But 

• Coke, who, with Wharton, was a whig, bad not bovne aoffidently in 
mind that the greater spirit of resistance shown by his political op|ia- 
nentthad r( ?|icct to nothing hcyond the safety of the established church, 
supposed to he dcpciulant on retaining the Test-act inviolate. His words 
were innnediately taken down, and though lie apologii^ed for having 
uttered them, and declared that he meant holliinadi«re?pectful either to 
the king or the house, he was given over to the fccrjeuni-al-arms and 
lodged in the Tower. Bat it was easier thnsto dispose of Mr. CoVe than 
to say what was to be done with his majesty's speech. After a short dis- 
cussion, it was'^reed that the ddiberation upon it should be deferred to 

.a future day. 

In the mean while, the spirit displayed in the commons, and the dis- 
Animatpd dis- ^^'^"^"^ suspicion which were finding vent in every 
cwwoain the connexion, began to produce their natural efiect on the 
house of lords. When his majesty's speech was read in 
that assembly on the opening of the session, and it was moved 
that the house should express its thanlcs for that communication,' 
^lifax observed satirically, that such a vote would of course be highly 
piopef, seeing his majesty had dealt so explicitly with them in the 
statement nf his intentions. Their lordships came to a vote expressing 
their thanks t<» th'^ ^overeicrn fur his speech, but witlmut making onv al- 
lusion to the matter? contained in it. On the nineteenth, two (\;\v^ after 
James had delivered his reply to the address of the common.- in Wlniehall, 
lord Devonshire called the attention of the upper house to the fact, that 
there was a standing army in the country kept up in a manner contrary 
to law. He was supported is his free obserratioos on this subject by the 
lords Hali&x, Nottingham, Anglesfea, and Mordannt. The yonthfiil 
esdour of Mordaunt, better known afterwards as the carl of Peter- 
borough, carried him beyond the limits wli li Ins more csutaoua friends 
had prescrihed to themselves. Hccomjdained of the commons as stopping 
short of the facts of the case in talking of " anihigtious measures," and 
of occasion for jealousy and distrust. There was no ambiguity in the 
business. An army was to be kept up contrary to law, and in time of 
peace, the ctV«;ct of which roust be to introduce au arbitrary government, 

* Reccshyi 219. 
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abhorrent to the feelings of all Englishmen. Compton, the bishop of 
London, spoke in favour of the motion, in the name of his brethren. 

The chief speaker on the other side was the lord chancellor Jefferies, 
who indulged in ihe noise and insolence which had too often served him 
cUewhcrr, but which in this connexion proved to he prcatly mi««placed. 
It Was observed that, from that diiy, the vulgar arrogance of this man 
gave place in that quarlcr to a marked eervility and mcannes?;. So 
strong waa the feeling against him, and against the measure which he 
laboured to defend, that the motion to consider the subject on the twenty- 
third instant was agreed to, in a very full house, without a division. 

James now saw that to proceed cordially with either house of parlia- 
ment it would he necessary he should retreat from the Parliament 
position which he had taken in regard hoth to the army prortigued, 
and the Test Act. But mistaking obstinacy of purpofc for vigour of un- 
derstantling, ho resisted every thought tending tu 6iM:h n surrender. 
He prorogued ilic parliament, and resolved that it siiould not meet 
again except under some better auspices. The king, ^^/Iiis manner 
was, had been present in the boose of lords during the 'debate on the 
nineteenth, and had expresscjl himself much displeased with the 
speeches then made. On the following morning, he suddenly presented 
hioMelf, in his usual state, and declared, by the chancellor, to both 
houses, that, for certain weighty reasons, he had determined to ]irorogue 
the parliament to the tentii of February. By this act, the inconiplcte 
money bill, \\hicl), in the time specifjed, would have yielded 700,000/., 
was lost to the exchequer ; nor could James conceal from him- 
self, that it was a proceeding which would increase the 'suspicion 
and irritation of the discontented everywhere; but looking at the 
general posture of afifairs, it was the course attended, in his judgment, 
with the least degree of evil. It waa hardly possible he ehould hope 
ever to convene another house of commons so subservient ; and it was 
difficult accordingly to imagine by what means, short of a complete 
abeyance of the constitution, he could expect to carry ou the government 
of the country.* 

France and the allies were equally watchful of these proceedings, and 
equally prepared to purchase tlus assistance of the crown, the court, or 
the opposition, as circumstances might suggest At present the scale 
turned in favour of Frtnce. James assured his parliament in July, that 
he had '* a true English heart bi:t only ^^ix weeks before, he had written 
to Lotus, entreating a secret subsidy, and declaring, with the same 
emphnni^-, that his heart was French. t Having come to this rupture 
with liis parliament, liis views were naturally directed to Versailles, 

* Pari. Hist, iv 1.371—138". Burnet, iii. 80—04. Reresbv, 214—221. Ralph, 
S. Onj— gO'J— Fox, App. cxxxir. 
t Fox, App. cv. Parl.Hi«t. iv* 1350. ' 
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rather than to the opponents of that power, partly from inclination, an4 
partly from the prospect of obtaining larger pecuaifury as^istiioc^ ^|oii 
that source. 

About this tunc, the king was prevailed upon by his queen, and 
Court raiiai tbc catholic party about the court, to lend hia furourite 
£ s<Hui^. ' mistress, the countess of Dorchester, formerly Catbe- 
Jan. Feb. rine Sedley, out of the Idngidoiii. James resisted a)| 
importunity on this subject for some time. His compliance at 
last was attended with important consequences. The countess 
boasted of being a zealous protestajit, nnd her wit and influence had 
been eni])l oyed wiih much freedom and effect againi-t the priests and the 
party supporting them. Her banishment was followed hy the elevation 
of Sunderland to the office of preaident of the council ; by the ascendancy 
of the queen, and of the extreme catholic party, in all the consul- 
tations of the cabinet; and by that general change in court affairs, 
which ended in adding the disgrace of Rochester to that of Halifax. 
Several mcml)prs of the commons were dismissed from civil and 
military offices on account of their recent votes ; and the part taken by 
the bishop of London in the lords was pmiished ])y his exclusion from 
the privy council.* In short, hU tilings 'seemed to bespeak areadinessto 
adopt measures more and more yiolent. The more sagacious among the 
catholic huty, and even d' Adda, an Italian prelate^ who was privately re- 
ceived as a minister of the see of Rome, would have disposed the kingtQ 
a more cautious and moderate course ; but the summary counsels of the 
jesuita and others were more agreeable to his own views and temper, 
**and were 'followed accordingly.! 

James is suid to have hastened the prorogation of j)arliamcnt, j>nrtly 

James obtains ^^^^ ^^^^ ^""^^ houses should call for the opinion 

the opinion of of the judges cor.cetning his suspension of the l est 

* Things now, with regard to those w)>o enjoyed any {Hwta under the govern- 
uent, neemed to b« carried to a very cotiraordinaiy' length ( for Fox, the paynntner 

of tli»' ariiu . n lios«- imployment was valued at 1 0.0 00/. per nnnnm. and rolont;! 
John Davi y, grantii iuld ami heir to the earl of liulderness, having offended the 
king by th«ir voten in the lunrer house, and having been thereupon fiwbiddon the 
king's preavnce, were wholly laid aside ; and it was now seid that in coutidl it had 
been agreed, that all penons who for the Aiture ofRmded in that way would be 
eerved in the jamr maiuHT. wjiich stnrtled niany pt ople. There win' sevcial other 
membtT* di8tnis»ed from their employments for not voting the king expected 
tiiejr shoQid, and particularly ench an were ofHcers in the army, wlio being not only 
no, Init also preat and very eminent fortheit families and nervice to the rnnvn. 
it was matltT of great wonder to every boily." KereKby, 224, i'Ji, *• The earl of 
M{dd)et(*n. tlien Secn tary uf -■luu: Im- Kuijland, seeing many ^o "Hi up>u the divl* 
• sim against the court, wiio were m the Mrrioe of the government, went down CO 
theber, end at they were told In, reproached them tor voting es they did ; end cap> 
tain Kendal being one of them, the earl said to him, ' Sir, have not yoii a troop of 
hor»e in hi» majeMv's service" ' Yen, my lonl.' Miys theother ; ' but my brother died 
last night, and baa' left me 700/. a year.' This incident upon one vote, very Itiiely 

laved tl.r ttritroii "' Note of speaker On.^lo^\ on litirnet, iii. 92. Kalph. i. 928. 

t Htrei,liy. ;i iU, i3l. Ra.ph, i.lHil. Eilis Correspondence, j. 23.32.35. 38. 42. 92. 
Bornst, iii. 190, 181. Maokiotoeh, 6S— 65. 
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Act ; in whidi case, the apprehenmon of impeachmeDtf might hsre 
contributed to lecure a deciiion unfavoaraUe to the court. |t wu now 

arranged that one of the catholic officers should be prosecuted the judges 
in the «mrt of king's bench, in order that the judge* might "^"'^"^"'"gtke 
be required to give their opinion. These ju.iucB were re- poirer.Jan.2l. 
movable at the pleasure of tho crown. Th( v hud all of them been more 
or less parties to the tyranny and crnclty wliich had marked fhe rereiit 
trials; and James appears to have fully calculated on their cunij)liance 
with hia withea. But, to hia surprise and mortification, four of their 
number, Jones, Montague, Charhon, and Neville, when privately con- 
aulted, declared their inability to ddiver the jtidgment which the king 
desired to obtain. Jones had presided at the trial of Mrs. Gaunt, and 
Montague had been the companion of Jeffcries in hia ** campaign." 
Whether we should attribute the conduct of these men in this in- 
stance to publie virtue, or to the influence uj)on them of the rapidly 
changing ttniper of the times, is very doubtful. James, however, pro- 
ceeded toward his object without dismay. He removed six of the judges 
in prospect of this trial, and of the ais men raiaed to the teata which 
thua became vacant, two were catholics. Eleven out of the twelve 
ju<lges delivered their opinion, after a trial of five days, in favour of the 
dispensing power of the crown ; and Street, the only dissentient, there ia 
reason to believe, l)ee)mie s»iieh 1>y collusion, tlmt something like an ap« 
pcaranccof iiiipartialiiy might be given to the decision of the rest. 

The argument in favour of the crown, as usual la hut h ta c .^, was 
founded, for the laoM part, on a few remote or obscure instances, in which 
the power of the sovereign had been exercised in disregard of the law, 
^ese occasional irregularities on the part of the government mostly in 
remote or disturbed times, being enlarged upon aa precedents, and as 
showing that there was inherent in the cro^^n an authwity which might 
be put forth, at any time deemed expedient by its popsessor, in a manner 
to sujiorsede the most acknowledged laws of the constitiitiun. The lan- 
guage in w hirh the judges expressed their decision was of the ninsi abso- 
lute dt!5C*nption, and went to show that the whole fabric of English liberty 
was a matter of royal sull'crance. *' The kings of England, ' they said, 
**are sovereign princes ; the lawa of England are the king's laws; there* 
fan it is an inseparable prerogative in the king of England to dispense 
with penal laws in particnlar cases, and for particular necessary reasons, 
of which reasons and necessities he is the sole judge; and this is not a 
trust vested in the king, but the ancient remains of the sovereign power 
of the kingsof England, which never yet was taken from them, nor can be." 
This decision, and the manner in which it was obtained, filled all good 
men with a mixture of sorrow and indienaUon, and t<t the govuninent 
which it was designed to uphold itbecainc a new occasion of weakness.* 

• Ralph, i. 918—920. 922. Q'i'i. Burnet, iii. 97— lUO. K«rcsby, 232, 233. 
iIacfciBtosh,56-M. 
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Jamcfl, however, did not become immediately aware of the impresaion 

Court of high vhich this proceediDg had made; and isBtead of looking 
inati'iute'd." apprehension to the consequences which might be 

July 14. expected to follow from it, he made u boast of his determi- 
nation to do according to his pleasure in regard to the offices of the 
church, no less than to those of the army. The established church con- 
sisted, in his view, uf a communion of heretics : in assuming, as a catho- 
lic, the supreme authority in regard to such a communioD, he accounted 
himself as fulfilling the behest of Providence, and as hound to employ 
the large powers with which the law and usage of England had vested 
its sovereigns in order to the preservation of that church, as means 
wherewith to break in tipon its immtmities, and, probably, to put an end 
to its existence. With this view, he issued instructions to certain minis- 
ters,' prelates, and judges, to act as a new court of high commission in 
ecclesiastical causes.* 

The first husinesa of these new functionariea was, to enforce the order 
The commii- ^ prohibitbg preachera from introducing any 
sfamsn furUd Controverted matter in fheir discourses— in other words, 
eontroyenial the ministers of a protestant establishment, as an act of 

prenching. , ,. i i- i v 

obedience to a catholic authority, were not to engage in any 

public defence of their common protestantism. In such a case acts of 
disobedience were of course numerous. The clergy spoke more loudly 
than ever of the danger to which their religion was exposed, and many 
of them enlarged without scruple on the great points of the controversy 
with Rome. Sharpe, dean of Norwich, was one of the more conspicuous 
ofiiendas, particularly aa he waa accused of saying that none but weak 
heads could possibly be satisfied with the popish arguments, which waa 
construed as a reflexion on the understanding of the king. It was re- 
solved to make an example of this zealous divine. Sunderland wrote to 
Compton, bishop of London, in the name uf the sovereign, requiring 
him, as .'^harpc's superior, to suspend him at once from preaching. The 
bishop declined prucecding in this summary manner, urging tha^ Sharpe 

« 

* Burnet ascribes this {nroccediog to the advice of Jsfferiea, liL 108, 109. J$am 
insisted that the umlionty exerdtd by him in creating this tribunal, for the cnr- 
rrction, according to law, of all ecdesiaatical abusea, was inseparable from the 
ecclosiaNtical supreiiiiicv of the crown. (Vi l.iin jvowcrs of the old Court f»f Hi^h 
Cummiuiou, it was admitud, had been put an end tobv the statute of 1640, and re* 
msined illegal ; hntlhe powers of this court, it was maintained, were nnthfirfMd hy 
the subsequent statute of the thirteenth of Charles 1 1, in relation to " the perpetuity 
of the ordinary powers of the archbishops, bishops, &c. &c.," notwithsuiiding that 
net; James and his priests were partly correct in these represantatiom, but there 
was stilt enough of novelty, both m the constitution of the new conrt, and in the 
compass of the jarisdiction assumed by it, to fix upon it the character of usurpation. 
That it did not herome as t\ rHiiiiiial iis the old co^lmi»^io^ court, \v :ts the fHert of 
cacumstanccfl mure than of any other cause. Jcfii;riet waa the president, without 
vlvose pteeenea no terinem was to Iw done. SancrofAnaaw was in tkeliit; bot, 
by the help of timid exaises, he avoided taking part in its proceedings. Crew, 
bishop of Durham, and Sprat, bishop of Rochester, found their fitting place in 
sachacomkaBlM. Balph,i,88»-aSl. Wslwood, in« Mi, 
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■hoiild fint be heard in hit <»«n defence, aod adding thai he doubted not 
the aecuaed would be found, upon examination, to ezpreaa a willingneta 
to ahow all reasonable dcferenoe to the royal authority.* 

CompUm, alreatly obnoxious at court, was now bimaelf aeized aa a 

personage who might he itmclo to furuish a still more Prosecution of 
striking example of the penalties tliat svouUl be found to ^ 
await on all acts of clerical CDUtumacy. James had dc- Anu;. s< [.. 
termn)cd tkat the bishop should be suspended from his tiinctiuni:, and 
made no secret of his intention to remove any member of the commit- 
abn court who thould teru^ to support tuch a decition. Sancroft, the 
pnmatcv abowed bimtelf destitute of the firmness pnpet to hit high sta- 
tion by sending excuses for absence; but notwithstanding this discou* 
raging example, Sunderland, and Crew, bishop of Durham, were the 
only commissioners who did not express themselves opposed to the sus* 
peupiun. Rochester was the leader on the better side, and even Jcfferies 
appcHic<l as his supporter. But James, who was present, was not to be 
moved from his course, even in these circumstances ; and the pressure of 
obstinacy being strongest on the weaker side, Reeherter .at length said, 
he should make no further opposition to the royal pleasure, but added, 
that in ceating to do so, he ceased to uphold the eourae of juttice. The 
other dissentients followed this questionable example, and thus the sus- 
pension of the prelate was allowed to take place as the act of a minori^ 
which did not exceed a fourtli of the commission. James, nevertheless, 
spoke of tliis result as a sort of triumph, and told the French ambassador, 
with an evident feeling of exultation, that he should sec more of such 
things if they should be found nccessar)'!. 

The great dependenee of the king, in pursuing this course, was 
upon tl|e army, whose strength he flattered himself would 
be tuffieient to prevent any outbreak of diaafibetion during nu£$cimw9HM 
the interval which might be required to raise persons of to the cstluiie 
his own religious creed to responsible offices, and to make 
conTcrtsAo that creed among the persons of most consideration in the 
court, and among the clergy. The array of England at this time varied 
in its numbers from fifteen to nearly twenty tliousand men, — a force 
which, making allowance for the diflferent extent of the population at the 

* Burnet, iii. 106, 107. Ralph, i. 019. 

f Burnet, iii. 107— 112. Mazure, ii. 1.1:^—144. Mackintosh, 67—70. Ralph,!. 
928, 931 , 932. Ralph observes on the coadtict of clergv in now *' tarniiw paUiou," 
end eflp«ciaily in nakin^; so light of ths king'ii pronlUtlmit fn reinira to eautro- 
VOrsial preaching &s to glory in violating them, — that " while the l.uty onlv felt the 
Weiglit of the prerogative, the pulpits rang with the doctrines uf imphcit obedience, 
and while oppressive laws were multfplwd sgaintS pmtestant dIsMiiters, and exe- 
cuted with the utmost rigour, it was represented as seditious to contend for relief 
against them, or even to assert the rights of nature or of reason. Hut now the 
chiiK h w;is in dangeV, pro arit el focit was the cry, and it « as lield not only lawful 
but meritorious to wrsstle with the crovn, sad to interest beaveo and earth in die 
qnand." 927, 928. Vilveod, 201, MB. 
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two periods, was four timet greater than was accounted neeenaiy to ae- 
eure the peace of this kingdom in 1192. The soldiers in the cmnp at 
Hounstow Heath were reckoned at fifteen thousand. The king had taken 
the gieatest care that the (jflicers in general should consist of persons on 
whom he could rely. Catholic priests mixed with the men, and invited 
thetn to thu chapel which tlicy had opened in the camp: and, while per- 
suasion was thus openly employed for the purpose of making convert*, 
the terrors of capital punishment were resorted t«^ contrary to law, asthtf 
most efi^tual means of preventing desertion. Lord Carlingfovdj a cft* 
tholic nobleman of Ireland, was fixed upon to ;take the command of the 
English regiments in the service of the prince of Orange, but the prince 
resisted the appointment. The circumstances under which James had 
perpetuated the force now at his disposal were buch, that his own 
pleasure or resources constituted the only check ujion its increase. 

Soon after ohtainlng the decision of the judges, James raised four ca- 
thoUcs — the lords Powys, Arundel, Bellasis, and Dover, to seats in the 
privy cooncil. The earl of Tyrconnel, a nobleman of the same faith, was 
Bamed as to become lord lieutenant of Irdand. White, an Irish catho- 
lic, was sent ambassador to the Hague, nndtt the title of the marquis 
D*AlbyTilie» and a resolution was formed to depute a person of the same 
communion to represent the councils of England in the consultations at 
Versailles. D'xVdda, the secret minister from the pontiff, was authorised 
to assume his real character, and to open a chapel in his house ; and the 
earl of Castlemain, who had wniten lu dcicucc of the catholic laiih, was 
sent as the ambassador of his Britaanie majesty to the eourt of Rone. 
The papal envoy was a aagadous diplomatist, and would fain havo 
placed some check on the impetuositiea of the English monaNih; bnt hia 
influence was leas considerable than that of the queen, and of the jesuit 
party in league with her. Castlemain displayed so much thoughtless 
arrogance in the discharge of his mission, as to make himself very unac- 
ceptable to the pope, and to provoke the displeasure of the kinu:. The 
queen, especially, was shocked beyond expression at the impiely of the 
freedoms said to have been manifested by the ambassador ia his inter- 
tourse with his Holiness. Thelnreach, however, waa made up, and James 
at lengtfi pnblidy announced the reception of his ambasattdor into the 
privy council at Rome. It ia scarcely necessary to olHterve that the 
whole of these proceedings were a further manifestation of the hostile 
designs of the king with regard to the established church and the pro- 
testant religion. 

James boasted of the number of converts among his guards ; but the 
zeal of himself and his agents to make proselytes in the court and else- 
where, was much leia snccessful than might have been expected. Many 
who seemed to have lost aU public principle beside, were fiiund hnmov- 
able in their attachment to the church. Jeffeiies was one instance of this 
sort, and the mercenary libeller L'Estraiigs was another. The sus^cioB 
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df insincerity, which natiirally tttached to every avowed change of that 
Mture in Mtcli cireumttancei, had its influence even upon tberowt worth- 
leM. James himself filled in an attempt to convert lord Dartmonth; 
and Colonel Kirke, when exposed to a similar attack, assured his majesty 
that if he ever clianged his religion it would be to turn Mohammedan, in 
conformity with ti |)romise which he had made to that effect during a 
conferenco tlu; einppror of Morocco nonio voirs before. Lord 

Churchill ob-crvod, in tlic sarnr circiimstanct'f-, t)i;it he had not lived (he 
life of a saint, but that iu support of the church of England he thought 
he could die the death of a martyr. A Jesuit missionary was instructed 
to milce t similar attempt on lord Middleton, one of the secretaries of 
state ; bnt the ecclesiastic was discomfited in the first <mset. Dryden, the 
poet, was one of the very few considerable laymen who were taken in thia 
ftiare.* 

But ill nn cnnncxion was the artiller)' of Rome mnrshnllod with so 
much caution and solicitude as in the cn.*o of the princess Anne and 
lord Rochester. Of the princess Mary, dc-. i<led in her religious feel- 
ing, and the wife of the prince of Orange, no hope could be entertained. 
Anne, and her husband prince George, were deemed minre accessible to 
new impressions. Every means accordingly was employed to produce 
flie desired change- Bnt here also the seal of the monarch fkiled of 
61U ' ( ss. When Jsones adopted hia new creed, the education of the two 
princessics in the protestant faith was a point on which the most careful 
provision had been made ; and their sincere rtpiipnancf to the religion 
of Rome wua streiiL'thcucd by tlic conviction, that their prospects in re- 
gard to England depended on tiieir adherence to the faith of the English 
church. The queen^a party, including Father Petre, and the zealots who 
icicd Qiider hli direction, often spoke of the princess Mary in language 
'thick showed that they would gladly have seen meana a^pted to ei- 
tingoish the hofie of her succession; and a lore of this kind waa held 
out to prince George and his consort. f 

• All thi<5 was done, however, with little nppaiLMit i fF'cf ; and all these 
nnexjKrt.ed indications of failure, not a smf;lr j eraou of station being 
found til avow himself a convert, filled the (jueen, and her passionate ad- 
visers, With impatience. They called, accordingly, for more decisive 
measures ; and thefa* resentment was particularly Erected against Ro- 
chester, whom they regarded ai the leader of the proteataot party in the 
court, and whoae conversion or dismissal they insisted on as indispen* 
sable to those designs in fltvoor of the catholic religion which his majesty 
had 80 much at heart. James listened to these rash councils, and ia said 

* to have resolved, toward the end of October, that the lord treasurer should 
accompany him to mass, or resign his office. But the relations in which 
he had long stood to Rochester, and the construction that would be 

* Burne^ iii. ISl. 188. Kalph, 0^. Mackintosh, 72— 
t IUd.8t. 
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placed on the act of difgracing the acknowledged leader of ao powerful 

a party, purely on accuunt of his religion, deterred the monarch from 
acting with the promptitude in this matter to ^hich some of his own 
feelings, no less than certain of his advisers, strongly disposed him. It 
Mas proposed that the minister should attend a formal discussion of the 
points at issue, to be conducted l)y four disputants, two from each com- 
munion. Of that discussion various reports were made. It is sufficient 
Dismissal of to koow Uiat Rochester, diough exceedingly loth to relin- 
fiodicsitr, quiah hia oflke, reftued the conditiona demanded of 
him, and was diamiaaed accoidingly. The conference took place on 
the thirtieth of Novemher; the diamtsaion on the fifth of Janiury, 
1687 

We have supposed that the views of the king in regnrd to the 
AfialrKof Scot religion at the period of his accession, liad rc- 

1hii<1 and lre» spect mainly to a repeal of the laws by which the catho- 
lie worship had been proscribed, and of those by which 
ita profeaaora were excluded from placea of truat But the Tiewa 
which were only limited by cnrcumatancea then, enlarged naturally with 
.altered drcumataiMnjMSyiCwda.^ The conduct of the Engliah parlia- 
ment in ite aecond session, instead of diverting thc'raonarch from the 
holder course to which his successes ngninst Arg^de and Monmouth had 
disposed him, only served to adnjinibter to his pride a new motive for 
perseverance. In Scotland, Jrtincs ruled by his prerogative in the most 
absolute manner. The Scottish parliament was called upon to pass an 
act that should legalise the catholic worship), and another that should 
relieve all cathotica from any meaaureof civil disability or inconvenience 
on account of their religion. Scruplea were expreaaed even in that aub- 
aervient aaaembly on thia aubjcct ; the parliament whs prorogued in dis- 
pleasure ; and James not only did by his own authority all that he had 
required the parliumciit to do, but punished a gr»*nt number of its mem- 
Ik'Vp, bu'h of ilje hiity and clercy, by difmiissing them from places wliich 
they filk<l. By tiiis time, the monarch had lodged the whole power oi 
tiie government iu that kingdom iu the hands of persons prepared to 
make hia will their only law, in mattera both of chnreh wad. atate ; ^ 
and a large portion of the reaouroea of that needy country waa diverted 
as a bounty to catholica, and to catholic inatitutiona. In Ireland the 
power of the crown was no less above all law. Clarendon, the 
lord lieutenant, son of the chancellor of that name, and brother to 
lord Rochester, was first subdued to the condition of u mere 
tool, and then displaced, by the earl of Tyrconnell — a di^polutc, 
boisterous, and crafty personage, who received his appoiniuiciit curly ■ 
in February in 1687, and before the close of that year, succeeded in 
placing a majority ol cadtolics in the privy coundl, on the bench of 

•Ralph, 1.983,^1 Ml. liaani«kaiS& 
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judgeti in tlie corporatkmst and in tlie officee of jtwttee. One |ir<H 

tcstant only remained among llie king's council, and hardly more in tlu^ 
list ofslierifiB. In the ermy a limiiar clinnge ^as produced. James could 
thus look on Scotland as in Fervilc suLmispion at his feet; and on Ire- 
land h« l)roti<;ht into a j^ogturc to nllord him matcrinl ns'i^tanro, if it 
should l)ic line neci-ssary to uneheathc the «\vord fur the cnfmccnicnt of 
his authority. He uas ni consequence disposed to prosecute his pluns 
in England with mure openness and dctcrminuiiun. 

Cartanight, dean of Ripoii, preached a ■ermoo, in wliich, to defend 
the kingagainat those who charged him with violating his Jl,^^a^]^^ th« 
wonl, he maintained that the promises of kings merely ex- chnrch and th« 
prcised their favourable intention at the time, and werenot *»">*"***'*^ 
to he regarded as binding. The reward of this sycophancy was the eleva* 
tion of the preaclier, though living under the rejironch of the most infa- 
niouB vices, to tlie vacant src of Chester, and tliat in opposition to the 
advice of archbishoj) Saucroft, who intrrr<*dcd eorncbtly iu fuvtnir of ano- 
ther ]>eniou. Parker, nn apostate from the body of the noii-conformists, 
had gained some notoriety by the levity and bitterness with which he as- 
sailed his former friends, and by the boldness with yj^ieh he advocated the 
most intolerant measmesof the times. Tliis man, to whom no sober per- 
^on gave credit for religion of any sort, nownfrecled a favourable opinion 
of the new form of court i)iety, and obtained what he sought in being raised 
to the bishopric of Oxford. Edward Sclntcr, rector of Esher and curate 
of Putney, declared hiniself a convert to the catholic religion; and in 
May, 1()8(), he received a disprnsaiiun from tl»c king, which relieved him 
from the |)cnaUic8 of no less than sixteen acts of purliument adecting 
him as a protestant clergyman. Thia encroachment was so managed as 
not to attract observation at the time, and might, perhaps, have been 
repeated without resistance in many direetiona, if. Jamea could have con- 
tented himself with ao slow and silent a method of proceeding.* 

The iirst clergyman who ventured to resist the dispensing power 
thus assumed by the crown was Thomas Bcnnet, master i, • . r 
of the richly endowed hospital-school known by the the dinpensing 
name of the Charter House. James recommended one P***"^ '»y •'ja 

. 1 1 • j;ttv<TiH>r» of 

Andrew Popham as a pensioner on that fo\indation, dc- the CliArtcr 
clariug him at tlie same time exempt, aa a catholic, from U<">^ 
all the laws of that establishment which might affect him aa such. 
It happened that among the govemora of the Charter House were 
some of the most considerabfc names in the kingdom ; and in resisting 
a second mandate delivered by the chancellor from the king, Bennet found 
himself supported in hi** opposition by the subscribed concurrcnceof the 
Kxly of tlie governors, including the archbishop of C anterbury, the 
bishop of London, Ormond, Danby, Halifax, and Nottiugliam. This 

• Ralph, i. 027* Cttteb, Cdltctanea Curioia, 1. m Berssby, m, S94 
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unanimity and detennination, among persons of such Btation and influ- 
ence, had not been expected, nnd was deemed so^ formidable that Jamet 
silently witlulrew his recommendation.* 

Tlic Charter House was, Iti some sense, a i)rlviite lomulatiun only : 
Proccedinjf in universities wpre conspicuously allied wiih ilie \shule 
relation to Ox- ccclcciastica) system of the realm, and in no odier quarter 
might succeiaful encroachment be turned to so great 
advantage. The verdict of the judges in favour of the diapenaing 
power was obtained on the twenty- first of June, 1G86, and about two 
months before* James had issued dispensations in favour of Obadiah 
Walker, master of L'niversrity CoUrgc, Oxford, and two fellows of that 
foundation, who professed themselves catholics. Licence wns also given 
to publish catholic book? from a uriiitinir ])reFS in that cnllctic, and to 
celebrate the catholic worship wiihin its walls. So early as 
May 1880. middle of December a dispensation had been granted 
to oneMassey, exempting him fromthe act of uniformity, andthevarioua 
acta passed to aecnic the protestant church ; and the success of the king in 
the aflUr of Untvervity College, followed as it was by the opinion of the 
judges, 80 emboldened him, that he resolved to appoint this person to the 
vacant deanery of Christ Church, which would place him at the head of 
the largest college in that univcD^ity, with the rank also of a diirnitarv 
in the English church. Sixh too was the pasj^iviness of AUlnrh, the 
sub-dean, that Masscy was installed, and Ins dispensation openly ac- 
cepted. Nearly two years afterwards, the catholic deaa of Christ Church 
presided at a meeting in Oiford to elect a bishop of that city.f 

In January, 1681, an attempt was made on Exeter ooUege in the same 
university, but in another form. There were several feUowslii|>s in that 
college founded by the family of Petre, to which Father Petrc, thejesuitin 
so nuich favour with the king, wa< related ; but objections had hi en made 
to the right of the Fetrc family to ap])oint to tho^e foundations, and 
during the last seventy years all such appointments had l>cen made by 
the authorities of the college without any interruption from the family 
of the founder. But the case was now brought befove the ecclesiastical 
commission court, the intention being to invest the catlioUe descendants 
of sir William Petre with the power of nominating to the fellowshipa 
whidi he had founded. But the dispute #as found to turn upon the nature 
of the contract between sir William and the college, and both Jefferies 
nnd Herbert agreed in describing it as matter for a civil suit, and as not 
conung within the province of tlie eeelesiasflcal commissioners. To pro- 
secute it, however, in l1iat A)rni, wouUl have been to give it a dangerous 
degree of publicils, and with much uncertainly as to the rciult. The 
attempt was in consequence allowed to terminate at this point. | 



* Halph, i. 939. 940. 

~ Gtttch, i. 287 : if. SM. Wood^ Athena 0»m. Iv. 4311. 
MaddBtosh, 196^137, PnUishsd Asm the BMtnds of Ksetar Collage. 
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Early in February, Albnn Francis, a Bcnctlictiiic monk, who had for 
tome time eini>luycd bimtelf in endeavourmg to make cou- 
verts among the atndents at Cambridge, jjreaented a letter ^jj^ j*^ 
from the king to the anthoritiei of that university, which 
required them to admit the bearer to the degree of master of arte without 
tak'ng the usual onths. It was obvious that if the dispensing power was 
to be thw^ r r H_rni«cd by the university nt large, in one of its most formal 
nets, its frxKiuin, and ita pMtcPtanl cliaractcr, were nt an end. Peachell 
the vice-cltaucellor, liegitutcd, but, cncourni^M^d l)v (lit" general fcclino;, he 
insisted ou llie taking tjf the usual oaths as tlic cundiiion of obtaining the 
degree. He was summoned before the ccclesiasticiil coniniissioncrs; autl 
the vniversity de])utedtome of the moat distinguished of their body to 
accompany him, among whom stood sir Isaac Newton, then professor of 
mathematict; at Cumbridge, exposed, along with his colleagues, to the 
•corn niul insolence naturni to si.ch a judge as the lord chancellor JeSe- 
ries, find to men capnble (if acting as his coadjutors. The case was . 
argued several times, but in the end Peachell was deprived of bia office 
as viec-chance!lor.* 

But the case of Magdalen coll gc, Oxfortl, was that which pro- 
duced tlie most gcucral and the strongest iniprcssion, 
partly from some of ita circumstances, and partly from 4iitn College, 
the fact that the jealousy of the public mind had be- O'^*^* 
come by this time more dioroughly awakened. The president of 
^^agdulen college, the must richly endowed community in Europe, 
died in March, 1087; and Smith, one of the fLllow<«, on soliciting 
the iiiterc*' of Parker, now bishop of Oxford, with tlie king in favour 
of liis el - ction to the vacancy, was ini'urmed by that prelate that *' tlin 
king ex[jected tlie person to be recisfnnicnded should l)e favonrable to iaa 
religion." Sninii soon learnt tliat the professions demanded in this shape 
were such as be was not at liberty to makd and he did not rcruple to 
give out that he had, on that account, relinquished the hope which he 
for a time indulged. On the last day of March,* the fellows come to a 
resolution tinit they would proceed to the election of a president on the 
thirteenth of April. Ou the. fifth of April, James issued a letter which 
required them to make choice of Anthony Farmer, " any statute or 
custom to the contrary notwiihstandiag." Farmer was a recent convert 
to the cutlinlic faith, he was not a nieni1)rr of the college, and was ad- 
dicted to a coarse indulgence in the lowes-L vices. The fellows addressed 
a petition to the king, in which tbey stated tliat the person nominated by 
Ilia majesty was legally disqualified for the appointment, and prayed thi^ 
they might be left to the freedom of cbodng their own president, or 
that some other person might be named to whom the same objections 
might not be made. On the fifteenth, the last day to whiqh the election 

* Ibid. 13b. Masurei il. '230—232. Ralph, i. 958^ 059. 
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GouM be deferreil, the fellovB irere informed that the ' king ex- 
pected to be obeyed.** The reoeptiom of this mandate waa followed by a 
apiritM diBcacaion, in which the younger members expressed tliem^eU cs 
in language more proper to poptdar ])arliameiitary leader?, tiuin to learned 
persons who so short a time before had proclnimcd their adlicreuce to the 
extreme doctrine of passive obedience. In this spirit they set aside the 
mandatory letter of the king, and then proceeded tocliose Mr. Hough as 
their president. lu the folloiring June they were summoned before the- 
eeelesiastical eommission ; on which dceaaioQ, Fairfax, one of their num- 
ber, observed that he wished to know the authority on which the court 
rested its pretensions to be a judge in such cases, which led Jefferica to 
exclaim, " What atithority have you to be so impudent in court? Thia 
ninn oiiLdit to be kc])t in a dark room. Why do you suffer him without 
a guardian ?" The electivin made by the fellows was of course declared 
. void. The vice-president alsD, and two of the fellows, as leaders io thia 
contempt of his majesty's commands, were suspended. 

But the prooia of i^roaa vice which by thia time were brought against 
Farmer, precluded any fiurther mention of him, and the person now 
fixed upon was Parker himself, a man who might be preferred to thein- 
dividnal whom he superseded, only as the vices of a thorotighly unprin- 
cipled mind may be accoimtcd less offensive than those of a vulgar 
sensualist. The fellows showed them?clves rs much opposed to thia 
nomination ns to tlic former. In ^epteniber James came himself to 
Oxford, where he was received wiili trreal outward expressions of lovaltv. 
He summoned the fellows of Magdalen to his presence, and threatenetl 
them with his utmost displeaaure if they longer hesitated to fuldl liis iu> 
fftructiona. But neither thia threat, nor the subsequent inainnttiona as 
to what it might be in the power of the king to do by a piooeta of quo 
warranio, or by the exercise of the ecclesiaatical power of the ctown in 
other ways, produced any impression favourabb to the court policy. 
James considered that he had proceeded much too far in this business to 
think of a retreat. He accordingly issued a commission to rartwright, 
bishop of Chester, and two of the judge?, Wright and Jenuer, empower- 
ing them, in his character as supreme visitor of cathedrals and colleges, 
to examine all the atatutea and usages of the college, and to make sucli 
changea in them as ahould appear expedient. The commiaaioners made 
their appearance at Magdalen on the twentieth of October. Hough dis- 
played the mixture of firmness and moderation whidi became the occa- 
aion. He denied the authority of the visitation, exoeptso faraa itmigbt 
he consistent w ith ilic laws of the land, and the statutes of the College. 
*' There neither is," he declared, " nor can be another president so long 
n« I live and obey tlie statutes." When, on the secoiul dnv of their 
silting, the commissioners pronounced inni no KmLjer piesiilent, and 
enaed his name from the college book, he entered the hall, and " pro- 
tested against all they had done in prejudice of his right, as illegal, 
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unjuBt, and null." The dignity and courage with wl.ich ihc pre.M- 
dent uttered, these words so oflectcd the jicople and the yowng gowns- 
men who were present, that they raised a loud shout in the court. The 

CommisgioMc rs ii it only rebuked lias ve ry unwelcome expression of feel* 
in^S but holding Hough responsible for Ihc disorder, they bound him in 
the Muti of 10(K)/. to iippcar and niiswi r it in the court of kings bench. 

By .-u( h iiieaiis Farktr brmmc president of Magdah-n collcj^c : a ma- 
jority of the fellows were pic vailed upon to ])roniit»e j^tdjmisgion, "as far 
as was lawful and agreeable to the statutes of the college." Dut James 
insisted on a written acknowledgment of tl leirotieuce, and of their sorrow 
on account of it, which they not only refused, but declared ** they could 
not acknowledge themselves to have done anything amies.** The conse- 
(|ucncc of this declaration whr their immediate expulsion from their 
fclluw8hi|)i, which was followed by a decree of the ecclesiastical commis- 
siuncrs, .iiicapacitatinir them for holdiiiu' any benefice or preferment in 
the churcli. Jiimes ciirned his resentment so far ns to declare that he 
should regard all pirsons as in cond)inatitni iiir;iiiist him wiio should re- 
ceive any of the expelled fellows into then huutes. Hut the known fetdini^ 
of the king did not prevent the manifestation of great sympathy in behuif 
of the sufl^rs : large contributions were made for their benefit, and per^ 
sons of all ranks seemed to be aware that in these proceedings not onljr werft 
the immunities of the established church broken in upon, but that every- 
thiuij sacred among the means of guarding private properly and private 
iii:iil h id been viohited. I* was upon the clergy, too, a el i^s nf persons 
who above all others iieed«;d tioine iufhicnec of thiii kiml ( i moderate 
their extravagant political notions, that iheee jjroceedings were Miie to 
produce the deci>e4t imprcsbiun i and who would thus be dispos'cd to em- 
ploy the great influence inseparable at all times from their oHicc, but 
especially in that age, in diffusing a spirit of dissatislaction and com- 
plaint* 

While these matters were in progress, the conferences among the ca* 

tholic party at court, with regard to the general aspect of f 
afl'air?, were frequent, the more moderate often ex pre-^itig tics in iho^**^ 
their apprehension that the iiuiietuobiiv of the kins' would ^'"'•'"i — " Clo. 
ruin everything, the more sangninc applauding the boldnes;^ 
of hia conduct as the only line of policy that could be expected to tuc- 
ceed. James, at the same time, employed himself eedulou&ly iu cudca^ 
vottring to bring all persons who came within his influence either to 
adopt his religious opinions, or at least to concur in the measures pursued 
by him in their favour. At the place usually chosen to ascertain the 
effect of such persiuasions was the royal eh)sot, these attempts were com- 
monly known mider the Dame of " elosetintr.-:." On fueh occasions the 
king would observe that the lest-act had passed in the height of faction, 
and was dearly intended, not so much to disable caiholica as to exclude 

* Tlowfli's Suite Trials, xii. 1 — 73- "VVilnioi'a LiTc of Ilonph. MMOre, ii* 

2v;4— ja;. Mackiulo^h, lay— 14.J, iiaiph, i. 000, jMJi, yG4, 071. 
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himself from the throne; that it was to follow the example of the noet 
barbnroiM timea to exdude frec-bom ttibjecta from tlie service of their 
sovereign; and that in expecting his people to ocqiiii .<cc in the exercise 
of his prerogative for the prevoniion uf such nu evil, he wiwnot assuredly 
making anv unreasonable (Iciuund ui> ilu ir piinciplc of hjyally. Every 
man on whom this roasonint? was iiui lound to produce the desired result 
was sure to fail if a candidate for any tnibt, and burc to be difci>laccd if 
. already in office. Similar means were employed by the a^icnts of the 
king to discover the temper of the members uf parliament in different 
parte of the kingdom, the lesuU of which wsa to show that there waa 
much more to fear than to hope from a meeting of the comnionB. Par- 
liament was accordingly prorogued irum time to time, and w ith little 
proupcct of its ever being assembled under quiet auspices so long as the 
monarch should i)cr!-ist in his present e^urscs.* 

When James abcended the throne, Louis liad been for some lime em- 
Rsvocation of 1*^*^)'^^ endeavours to bring his protestaut subjects to an 
the edict of abandonment of the reformed (iuth, Tlie edict of NanteSt 
Naiitat. iiguea in 1598 by Henry IV., had ceded to theprotestaiita 
of Frenoe the possession of a number of fortified towns iu that kingdom ; 
and not only freedom of w orship in those places', but so many religiouy 
privileges, that pcrftons nf that religion were eligible to all places of trust, 
and dissent from ihc established church was exempt from penally, and 
from civil mconveuience of any kind. This meniurablc e<lict was de- 
clared tu he perpetual and u revocable. In 1G29 cardinal llichclieu suc^ 
ceeded in reducing the French protestants to a state of oomplete depend* 
ence on the French crown, by taking from them all their placea of 
atrcngth. From that time, the families of the nobility who had been die- 
tlnguisltcd by their protestantism are seen declinii^ gradually toward 
the religion of the court, and in France the protestanl faith becomes 
almost j nunncd to a remtiant of the middle class. Until the peace of 
Nimcgucn, the condition Of these people, who were known to be the 
most ingenious and industrious eubjeets of the monarchy, was on the 
w hole neaily such as the provisions of the edict of Nantes w ere intended 
to secure. But after that treaty, w hich placed Louis in the senith of 
his power, lua majesty became troubled in coascicnce on comparing the 
licence which he had assumed in his amours, with the restrictions im- 
posed by his religious faith, and he at length resolved, during the ascend- 
ancy of Madame de Maintenon, to attempt fome atonement for his dc- 
linfpiencics of that nature by adopting; measures to bccui c tiie conversion 
of the heretical portion of his subjects to the faith of the only true church. 
Ills measures, as first contemplated, were rather persuasive than vio- 
lent, but bolh success and failure served to generate impatience, and in 
leia than aeven years gave to his proceedings a character of the moat 
relentless persecution. The edict waa not formally revoked until the 
eighteenth of October, 1685, but all its more material provisions had been 

* Remby, S38— 241. 
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•rtfnlly evaded or openly Tiokted, under % variety of pretexu, lung be- 
fore. Protestant! were exduded from all offices in connexion with |]» 
goremment, and fVom all iirofetsions that might give them credit in the 

eyes of the people, and influence over ihcni. In muny places churchea 
were razed to the grotind, on tlu> pica i!i:it ihcy bad been built contrary 
to the {diet. Hut t'lo wroij .i indicted on the nivriads who were tlins de- 
nied tlie exorrifc of their worthip wen- lit;ht compared with those which 
folluwed. Dragoons were qviartcred upon the protestunls in the diffe- 
rent towns and provinces, whose licence and barbarity filled the country 
with so much liorror, that multitudes ai&cted oonTcrsion as the only 
means of escape from outrage; and while vexation and terror were thus 
fi ( !y ( in ployed on the one hand, every allurement was held out to the 
timid and unprincipled on the other. In the preamble to the repeal of • 
the edict it was ptated Umt the belter an 1 TiMter part of the prolestnnts 
had become catiiolic?, and that the edict it: '.f !tn<l tliui censed to be uf 
value. The end was, that the protestant clerizy wt re exiled, their rettirn 
to their country being a capital ollence. All ])rotefetant scnunmics were 
closed ; the children of protestimts, frum six to sixteen, were taken from 
their parents to be educated as catholics; and attendance in a pvotestant 
church for religio«is worship was punishable with death. Prottatanta 
were liable to be called upon in their dying moments to part»ke of the * 
sacraments frum the hands of ii catholic priest, and such aa refused were 
not only denied christian burial, but their bodies were drawn on Inirdles 
alon^ the public road^, and cast 4Qto the commou sewers, or left to be 
devoured by wolves.* 

By these proceeding« Louis inflicted a blow on the commerce of 
France, the effects of which are felt to Oiis day. More y^^^^^ 
than half a million of the most industrious and uselul of p«rMcmi«m 
his subiecto were thus drivenintoexile,sndtookwiththem ^'"r''' ''^ 
not only large sums of money, but those branches of art proteKtanta !■ 
and manufactures which were in future to enrich other KngUnd. 
countries at tlie cost of tlicir own. The nccotints diffufed by the refu- 
gees with respect to the injustice and cruelty of tlieir oppressor?, served 
to strengthen the rescnimenl of prolestnnis throujzhont I'urope against 
the adherents of the catholic laiih. More than lifly thousand Hugue- 
nots took refuge in this country \ and when men saw such effects result- 
ing apparently from the nature of the catholic faith in the instance of 
such a proftaaor of it as Louis the Fourteenth, they could hardly fail to 
apprehend the most pernicious consequences from its influence on the 
inferior capacity and less governable temper of their own sovereign. 
.Tame?, indeed, not only profe^-^ed to dfplore the persecution, but extei dcd 
his protection, and some degrei' of favour, to the e>:ilc«. There were 
many things, however, in the conduct ot'lhe kinif which served to coun- 
teract ihc imprcbbiun that might otherwise have been inade by this dis- 
* Mszure, ii. 44— 5S. Msekiatodi, 
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play of justice and humanity. Claude, the ockbratcd Huguenot minia- 
ter, pttUtahed an account of the sufferings of his brethren, which Jamea 
ofdered to be publicly burnt, and the translator and the printer were im- 
prisoned and ruined. The effect of such meaaures was to satisfy ilie 
more zealous protestanta that the kiim'? pretrnfions to a love of tolornti* n 
were not more inconsistent with iiis creed ilian with his dis])ositi()n, and 
would never have been heard of had tb.e relative slrength of pro- 
tcstants and catholics iu England been just tiic reverse of that which 
existed in France.* 

It was whik sentiments of this nature were becoming daily more pre- 
Dedaration ^ powerful among the people, that James ventured 

forlibsityor upon a new expedient in publishing his declaration for 
conscience. libertjf of conscience. Until recently the nonconformists 
had been silently 8urrendcre<l ns a pence-offering to the church, but the 
king now spoke of the condition of that chiss of persons as one of ureut 
injustice and hardshi}), ami the circumstances of the bufft icrs v cic on a 
sudden so much changed, that they found their alliance earnestly sought 
by the court on the cue hand^ and by the moat zealous supporters of die 
established church on the other. The substance of the king's declaration 
waa published in the Court Gazette, in the form of resolutions in coun^l, 
ou the 21st of March ; the declaration itself was issued on the fourth of 
April, aud both had l)een preceded by a ])roclamation to the same effect in 

Fsfc. 18. Scotland, which eighteen of tlic Scottish uoMlity, aTul all the 
principal officers of stato in that kingdom, pledged them- 
selves to support. The preamble to these documcnis set forth the most 
■weighty arguments in favour of relipinus toleration with much ability, 
and nothing waa wanting to make the publication of them a just occasion 
of eoogratuladon and delight, but tint there should hare been some 
ground to regard the appeal made to such enlightened sentiments as an 
act of sincerity, and that the measure founded ujion them should have 
appeared with the sanction of the legislature, and 'not as the result of an 
assumption of the power of legislation on the part of the crown . Tlic crown 
is the fountain both of honour and of mercy, but while the ordinary cxeicircs 
of the dispensing power had always been supposed to rest on the known 
circumstances of each case, and did not 0|>erate iu favour of a supposed 
ofl^nder until after process and conTiction, when tt simply swtA him 
Irom the penalty incurred, the power now exercised auspended the lawa 
themselves, affecting as they did large classes of the community, and thus 

* IfadtlnlMh, 85—08. *The popisli purty tidunred trilh ifrast insoknce, which 

WAN ilu' more remarked, as the king of Franco was iio'v in the heiglit of j'itsc- 
L-iiliiig liis protestaiit subjects, who many uf them fled a* tliey could, poor and 
nakra ; bein^ ttriiiped of all Uusy had. This kg f^reut iiiid cruel an jn»(iincc of the 
Rpiritthat. Cm- the most part, possesses those uholiold tliHt delusive i.crvtriM.iii. wan 
now the tnik of all ihitikiiifC people, n'lio began to Ite uf opinion, tiiat eM-ryltiini^ 
jii«t and lawful ought to he done to obviate the growth, and a)'ate the present pride 
of the papists in our dominions." Rtntby, Kv«lyn. iU. 808. CaUmj's liit- 
toricalAooeaii^i.l8S-18». ' 
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not only precluded the punishment* but removed all ground for the pre* 
vious vesetiou of a suit. It wa^, in bhort, the whulc legislative power of 

the constitution accroaclicd unto itself l)y the crown. • 

Tijc lancr\)agcof tlic homily c()n^po^c{l liyCrannicr "on civil ohcilicnce,** 
%\hich ilcchucs liiat euhjecls aiv " in no cuse to resist'' DisappuiiK* 
their rulers, wixs adujited, nn wc liave tct-n, in its utnioet 
latiluuc, by the Lu^Iibli univcrMtit^ ut this tunc. James p^^i the 
was warned fay some of the more sagacious of hia advisers Nonooafw- 
against placing any large measure of reliance on the stcd- 
fastness of the persons who made these professions, but was neverthe- 
less so little acquainted with that human nature which he flattered him- 
self he understood so well, as to be capable of expecting that the prideof 
consistency in that (juartcr would prove t^trong enough lo curb every 
pasuion that niiu'ht he alVectcd by the manifest hazard cf wcallit, power, 
and stntioa — of ev-.:ry thing, in fact, most valued in rehuion both to ihia 
world and the ue&t. The muuarch, accordingly, expressed iiiniself as 
much surprised and displeased by the opposition which he had already 
experienced from the hands of the friends of the church of Englandi par- 
ticularly in Oxford ; and became incensed in a very high degree on learn- 
ing the extent of the dissatisfaction evinced by the same parties with 
regard to the declaration. His common topic now, was the persecuting 
temper of the Anglic iti chureh, an ! every appliimm was used, personally, 
und by means ( f artlvc a rcutsin dill'ereiit parts (<f the country, to prevail 
on the no!lC^'llturnli^t>, und (;n public bodits. to | resent addresses cx- 
pre»£)ng approval of whui his nnijcgty had done to Bccurc liberty of 
conscience to his ])eoplc.t 

It has been justly <A»ervcd that *' the nonconformists were acted upon by 
powerful inducements and dissuasives. The preservation of Conduct of 
civil liberty, the interest of the protestnvit icligion, the secure ii<>»coii» 
enjoyment of freedom in their own worsliip, were ine^isti- 
ble reasons against compliance. Gratitude for prepcnt relief, remembrr^nce 
of reernt wrong?, and n ftrong kcusc of the obligation to prefer the exer- 
cise; uf religion to every other consideration, wcie very strong temptations 
to a dillcrent conduct. Many of them owed their lives to the king, and 
the lives of others were still in his hands. The remembrance of Jefie- 
ries's campaign was so fresh as perhaps still rather to produce fear, than 
the indignation and distrnst which appear in a more advanced stage of 
recovery from the wounds inflicted by tyranny. The private relief 
granted to some of their ministers by the court on former occasions 
atFordcd a facility for exercising advcr>-e influence through those persons, 
the more dangerous because it might be paitly concealed from them- 
selves under the tlisguise of gratitude. The result of the action ut' ilnse 
conflicting motives seems to have been, that the far greater part of all de- 
nominations of dissenters availed themselves of the declaration to fur as 

• Keiinet, iii. 509. Kal|>b, u04o. f Burnet, tii, 166—191, 
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lo resume their public isronihip;* tbat the moat distinguished ef their 
clergy, and the majority of the presbytonans, resisted the solicttationt of 
the court to sanction Uic diqien^ing power by addresses of thanks for 
this exertion of it j that all the quakers, the greater part of the 1>aptiBts, 
and perhaps a.\ o of the iiulcj)eii(kntj, diil not scruph* to give tliis peril- 
ous token of their niistniidcd grn'itiule, llionu,h many of ihcm confined 
thciufcclvcs to thanks for toleration, and solemn nssurancea that they 
would not abuse it. About one hundred and eighty of these addresses, 
M'ere presented in ten months, of whieh there were only seventy-seven ex- 
clusively and avowedly from nonconfbrmisfs.'*f The bishops of Dnrhanr 
and Chester, with tlieir chapters, and the bishops of I^ncoln, Lichfield, and 
St . Davids, w ith the clergy of their dioceses, were amongst the addressers; 
and two addresses (»f a most servile de?rriptinn appeared iu the Ga- 
zette, purporting to he from two of the Iinis of C'oiyt, whieh further 
conlrihuted to mislead the unwary, though it is now known that they 
were fraudulently jjnnluced. 

One effect of pu^tlie^hing this declaration was a dissolution of the par* 
Marc (icci»ive ^^^^ whicK had been already so frequently prorogueil. 
mrnsiiret of EvcTy espedicnk had been employed to win over a majority 
the king. commons to the measures of the king, but without 

8uccc?8. The scntimetil^ generally expressed concerning the declaration, 
and in many instar.ces hy personn on whtjse pliancy Jamcii^ hud jil.ict I 
the greatest dependence, swerved to widen tlie hrcach, and to })recipitate 
afl'iiirs towards a more open ruptvjre. One step which strongly indi- 
■ catcd this course of events, was the puhlic reception of the Italian pre- 
late, D*Adda, as nuncio from the p.opc. Tlie ceremony, which took place 
at Windsor, was an overt act of high treason in all who were parties to 
it The duke of Somerset was chosen by the king to introduce the 
distinguished ecclesiastic in this new capacity ; but his grace begged to 
decline so dangerous an honour, and his disobedience was immediate^ 
prmished hv his removal from cfTic" as lord of the be lehamhcr, and as 
n lord-lieutenant. He was abo rcpiivid to t^urrender his commission as 
commander of a regiment of horse. The m narch next looked to his 

* According to Bato&'s Life of Philip Henry, in Wordsworth's Ecdesiastical Bio. 
f(niiihy,T{. 990. *'They rejoiced with tremblinfr.*' HmryrefluMil togirein a retnm 

of tne money luvieii on him in JiisMifft-riiti,'^, havinj;, ns lie »aid, " lonjf since from Itia 
hc:irt fortxi v< n all tiie ag;i-nt9 in that lime." Hiin}'an clearly tiavr through the designs 
of the court, tiiongh he arrt pted the indulgence* Mmufm Life of Bailjnm, |kS97. 

f The addrex^rs from bishops and tlteir cleij^y were seven ; those from corpo- 
r;«ttonA and g^rand juries seventy-five; tKosefrom inhabitants, &c., fourteen; two from 
catlinlii s. :uid two from the Middle nml Iruior Tirnplo. If six addrcjiSc'S from pres- 
Ityieiiaot and quakirs in Scotland, Irvl^ind, and New Kngland be deducted, a* it 
teema that they ought to 1>e, the proportion of diswenting addrsiset was ccrtainl3r 
less than orir !i ilr. Some of iliem uc ki nw ^rno the produce of a nortofprr 
sonal canvass, ulicn t)ie king mnde his pro^rc!«s irt nutunui. iCS7« "to court the 
caiBp1imeul!> of the peopltj^and one of them, in which Mr. Philip Henry joined, WM 
>Hit to offer lives and fortunes to him, hut to thank Mm fcr the liberty, and pro- 
mite to demean ihrmsclves (|iiietly in the use of it. Wordsworth, vi. 292. Address 
of Iho DisscMttTii iif Nantwich. AVeni, N\ hitchurch. I'ondOtt CNHMttC* 29lh AuctlS^ 
1687. Mackimtwb. 174— 170. Dunict,ui. 180, 100. 
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nepbew the dulce of Onilon, who proved len •cnipuloui, end* the eeie^ 

mony was accoidinuly performed with studied pomp and j^^j ^ 

publicity. The bUhopg of Durham uiitl Cheeter were pre- 

ecnt ; nnd it s\ as observed, that wliilc tlic nuncio wns inln)duccd hy a 

duke, the nmbafsmlors tV(»m the: other iiowcra weie introductd Vy cuIh.* 

Jamc», while he dcripairtd of bringing i\cn ilie mbmisfivc l»uusc of 

coinuions aht.cinl)!ed on his nccci^sion to concur his . . ^ 

1 • 1 r ' St iziirc of 

nieaeure*, was ubhgcd to admit tiiat all hope of CHrryingon charters: pun. 
the goTemment without the ueiBttnee of parliament mutt '"hmant of the 
4)0 vam, uid liaa great dependence accordingly was on hia 
power to influence the new electiona, when the periloui experiment of 
again meeting the representatives of the people should he made. Since 
the firft proceedings to deprive the corporate towns of tiieir thartcra, 
more than twn hundred m \v charters liarl been issued to sujtplv the 
place of the oM, and tif the five hundred nnd five menibcrs Cfuistitiitinf^ 
the house of commons, two hundred and forty-four were returned ahnost 
entirely by corporators whom those charters had heen framed to secure 
in fixed suhserviency to the royal pleasure. Thus the house of com- 
mons, which during the discussions on the Exclusion Bill displayed so 
much indepeiulence as to become perhaps justly chargeable with a 
d^et of turbulence, was succeeded, in the short space of four years, 
by another in which nearly half the nic tubers were virtually nominated 
hy the crown. It had been provided al<o b\ a clause in the now char- 
ters, tliftt they elioidd l)e s\ibje('l to niodifiei't ion at any tinie arrordiug 
to the pleasure of ihe sovereign; and that liie n»ost advantugcous use 
might be made of this provision, certain commissioners were appointed 
as regulators of corporations, who now went from place to place, up- 
pointing freemen, and introducing various changes, at their discretion. 
On authority of this nature, Jefferies deprived niueteen hmidred free- 
men of their franchise in the mctropolia, and still found himself re- 
proached by the king as bringing le«9 vitjour to such proceeflings than 
the exigency denian<led. liCttei-s were adihTs^cd, without any attempt 
at concealment, to cc.rpnviitors ;ind liciileuants of counties, containing 
mention of more than a iiuudred namcf, as those of perions proper to 
be returned to the new parliament. Many lieutenants dediued answer- 
ing questiona put to them concerning the iiolitical opinions of themselves 
and otheia, and their refusal furnished a pretext for depriving sixteen of 
the most considerable noblemen in the kingdom of that trust. Twelve of 
the vacant lieutenancies were bestowed on catholics. One third of the 
sheriffs were of the same |>ersua8ion. Four governors of fortresses, two 
colonels of infantry, and hve of cavalry were also removcd.f 

• Bumet, iii. 108, 18Q. Kd. Oxford, 1833, and notes. Ralph, I, 057. 
I Hitraet, iii, 190—194. MackintoUi, tHi—im. Ralph, i. 965. il«q|Bby, 
251, 262. 
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Bat even these estraordintry pfoceedings failed to produce the result 

^ ,. evuectcd. It was exceedingly di IB cult to find cnndidatc?, 
DjfTiiiiliica ' . r ■ \ 1 

and dettTiiii- possessing any sort or reputation, who were prcpured to 

nation of the pledge themselves to tlie court policy. The ulniost that 
could be in general cxturtcd tiuui tlicm was, that they would 
reserve themselret open to coavictton, but must be left to vote according 
to their consciences ; and however passive the condition to which many of 
the boroughs were reduced, the reports made 1^ the agents of the govern- 
ment concerning the state of feeling in the counties was, for the most 
part, discouraging* James betrayed his sense of failure at this jxiinf 
of his proceeding?, hy declaring through the Gazette his intention to 
review the lists of deputy lieutenants and justices of the peace, and to 
restrict tliosc ofliccs to persons who might be expected to absist him in 
his endeavours to base liberty of conscience upon the law of the land. 
Beset with these diflbiulties, Sunderland, William Penn, and the more 
cautious of the king'a advisers generally, began to meditate on varioua 
plans of compromise ; but the principal objection to all these moderated 
and more conciliating i^roposala arose from distrust in the kii^*a inten* 
tion, the people being now in a condition to regard every concession 
which they might have been other\vis*c disposed to make to him, in the 
light of an advantugcgnined by an enemy, whom it behoved them to 
resist, as well from a feeling of pride, as from a concern for tlieir own 
safety. All negotiation, accordiugly, come to be looked upon at* an 
expedient of their adveiaariea to circumveut, duunite, and diabearten 
them. It was ascertained that, on the question of repealing the penal lawa 
concerning religion, there existed in the lords a majority of more than 
fifty against the court. This fact might seem, on the first view of it, suffi- 
cient of itself to render the designs of the king perfectly hopeless ; but it 
was deemed i»iobable that some who were accounted doulitlul ntight be 
disposed, as tlic crisis approached, to side with the government, and that 
such as were nut to be brought over by ulhei* means might be subdued 
by « laige creation of |ieers. James is said to have declared, that he 
would raise all Feversham*s troopers to tlie peerage rather than lai], if 
matters came to that issue. By the knowledge of this purpose, the no* 
bility, who were not only the great landholders, but the great purchasera 
also in towns, and as yet feebly oppo:-cd by any monied interest, were 
taught to regard the ]mpulnr jealousy of the court as the means Jiy 
■which it became thorn to stave oil" this meditated attack, and thcv 
employed their iutiueucc to strengthen the resistance that might 
be presculcd to it, iu the ilrst instance, by a new house of com- 
mons.* 

• Mackinio — 201. The Cut1i<i!irs «t tliis tin.r uv^- CHtlmatnd at alumt 

30,0#0, the nuiicuiilonnists at about 250^000, the {wpuiatiou altogether beinc little 
mere than fimr ipiUltwe, * 
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In the tnidit of thii general conflict of hope ami fear, the rumour be- 
came prevalent that the queen, whose laat ctiild-btrth had p^p^t,.^ 
occurred five years since, was uhout again to become (I of an heir.Mn> 
mother. The catholics boasted of the occtirrence as an P***"'* fi*^ 

answer to their pTnyors ; the protectants did not «oruple to 
speak of it as n new fraud whicli thcjesuits were al)out to practice on tliC 
nation. Tliis suspicion was no doubt without any real foundation, hut cir- 
cumstances were not wanting to account for its origin, anil to justify the 
0ODcla«ion that ftwaain most inatances lionettly entertained. Of eleven 
children bom to the Icing by hia two wivet, the princeaa of Orange and 
the prinoeaa Anne alone rarvived, and while the former of these was 
childless, the offspring of the latter had all died young. This abponce of 
an heir who might be expected to follow out the policy of the reigning 
prince, was regarded by the jirotcstants as nn indication of the favour of 
Providence toward thorn; by llic cuthoiics willi precisely opposite senti- 
ments. It was natural, therefore, that the sudden sprcadiiii: o( this 
piece of intelligence should aflect the two parties in a widely diircrent 
manner.* 

It was an event which, as holding out the prospect of a longer conti- 
nuance to his policy, might have suggested to the king that p^^^^^ 
he could, now aflbrd to pursue his plans with 4ess im- faim um»rd» 
patknce. But in his view it was a rignal intimation of the 

approbation of Providence with rctcard to the courfe which he hud chosen, 
and it o])eiatod uccordinirly ns a new motive to boldness and activity. 
Fatlier I'etre, his reputed confeseor, was now sworn of the privy council. 
Monks in their ecclesiastical habits made their appearance in every 
street of the capital, and among the pcisons admitted to the royal pre- 
sence. James boasted that J/ondon hsd resumed the appearance of a 
catholic city. In his correspondence, also, relating to what it might be- 
come him to attempt in favour of hb religion, he began to espress him- 
aelf in language which shows that sometliing much more considerable 
than a repeal of the penal laws was now intended. Loui*:, the pontilT, 
and all the- belter iiifonned and sagacious men of tiicse kingdoms, re- 
garded the aim of the kini; as extending, beyond (loul)t, to the sjubstilu- 
liun of the catholic religion in the place of the prote^Laut, though the 
methods adopted to arrive at that object were for the most part circuitous, 
j^n^pted by the circumstances of the moment, and such as could lead 
to the end proposed only by slow degrees. As the veil thus fell ofl^, and 
the design of the king to " re-establish the true religion'* became mani- 
*^est, and as tbc zeal with which this " great work** was prosecuted in- 
creased, the alarm of the Englisli people becante also more apparent, 
and with it their animosity a'^ainst the religion of the court, and their 
disposition to resist the slightest ajiproaeh toNv.'irds any f(jrt of change. 
The two parties had thus arrived at that ^yoint where compromise is at an 

• Ralphs i. Ml. . 
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end, and ail the morttfication of defeat, on the one tide or the other, is 
unavoidahle.* 

But deep and general as was the present feeling of dissatisfaction, it 

did notbetrn)' itself in any tendency towards tumult. It w;\s a feplhig: com- 
mon to tlic clergy, the ixentry, ftnd the nobility^ as well aa lo tlie people at 
large; and tlie mass appear to Imve tncitlv relied on their superiors, as 
prepared to move at the right time, and in the beat manner. It must 
have been obvious that the i)rei>cnt uncettled course of afiUirs could not 
be expected to end in any wuy favourable to the church of England, or 
to the oonatitation, except from the conearrent influence of the friends 
of the prerogative, and of the friends of popular principles ; and the latter 
vrere sufficiently aware that the disposition of the former to iake the bet- 
ter side was of so tremulous a description, that it woiikl probably l)c 
startled from its course by the slii^hlcst appearance of such scenes as 
had marked the early history of the lionu: Pai liamcnt. 

In the mean while the language of ihecouri beirascd the unsteadiness 
of its councils. The object oemtemplated wns always kept in view, but the 
means of securing it could not be agreed upon. At one time the king 
was to accomplish his purposes through the medium of a parliament, at 
anoUier by (he exercise of his prerogative. At length a document was 
Pedaration of pubUc, purport ingtobc a bill prepared to be hid be- 
indulgeiiosk fore parllatnont for the puqwse of securing a perfect free- 
April 29. jjjjj^^ of rclipinur w orship, and of putting an end to all reli- 
giouH tots a>i a qnnlificaiion for civil officep. This " act," as it wa.- called, 
asserted ihe right of the king lo excicise his dispensing power as lie had 
done, but claimed, on the ground of the great principles of generalliberty, 
that what had been done by the authority of the crown should be made 
secure by the sanction of the legislature. The tone of enlightened free- 
dom which pervaded this paper was mtich above tlic average ai)prehcn- 
sion and feeling on such topics; and llie manifcht insincerity with which 
it bad been ap^untcd deprived it i f all weight on the public mindjCxrcpt 
as means f>f slrenuthcning the exittiiig jiah.usy and indiguatidn.t In 
the popular conception, the catholic rcli^^ion and intolerance were iden- 

* The king my master," raid Sundtr'.aiid to Barillou, \im no object at heart 
CO mudi an the eetablbhmntt of tlie catholic religion, imd there can be no ot)ier no 

Important to liiiii on tlu* mere princlp'cs «»f gno<l srn<;(' and li^lit reason : fur Ijg 
mnnt jilways Ik? exposed to the popular itiejHdicvs ajiaiiist tliat religion until it he 
fully C8t«lilishe<) :— a project whicli Nuilt the in tore? I only of ilie king of France, 
whidican Micceed only by his meanx, and which will he openly resisted ur Meretly 
tmrersed hy other powers." (Bf ackf nt05h . X>n.) Such Ian^ni:i>;efnnst be itndemood 
Sift einlirai iiij,' much more than a ri [ii ;i; of the tesi-I lu s. and the mere toleration of 
the ratholic woi-jJiip. The prince of Orange ohservtHl to Abbeville, Jnme»*s ambas- 
Mid«r at the Hngtie, that the kinfr bis nutter did not act wisely in flighting " the 
church of England, wliich \vn< the main body nf f l.p nHtinn." The amliassador, who 
had taken his impre.^siuu from the jesuit.s at court, answered, tliat the body called 
the church of Kngland would have no existence two years hence. Hurnct, iii. 218. 
niSM arc passages in M"ziire which show that the judgment of Abiieville was in 
•tibstanre that of the Jesuit party abroad as well as at home, and of the celebrated 

IlOSfillCf . 

t Keuuet, iii. (i08« 609. 
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tietl; and the eondiict of Jamet, w1i3e commiMioner of Seotltnd, had 
done ipore than any other occuTreucc in our recent Iiistory to confirm 
tlmt imprc?Bion. Il is now oIpo well known, tint the king of England, 
\vhilo discoursing to his subjects in this mauntr conccrnini^ tlie justice 
uiiti expediency of allowing nitn a full lil)erty (»!' cous^cience in matters 
of religion, wub secretly upplauding the king of France in prosecuting his 
barbarous roeaiurea ag«n«t the protestanU of that kingdom. * 

Od the twenty-aeTeoth of Aprn» 1668, James re-publi«hed the decla- 
ration of indulgence which he had issued the year before, (^inrKy requi- 
adding to it tlie assurance that a parliament should be as- " 
sembled " at farthest" in the following November. Some }>iilptt. 
days oftpr\Tiird?, an order in council required llie clergy, both in the me- 
tropolis and through the kingdom, to read the det lar;ition from the pulpit 
at the usual time of >( rvire.t '1 his mcastire, fo important h\ its cnnse- 
qucnccs, appcm.s to imve been precipitated by tlie intluence of Fallicr 
Petre* and by the less considerate party with wtioni be acted. James 
had assigned as a reason of sgsin issuing the declaration, that his purpose 
aa espressed in it had been greatly confirmed by the many addresses 
which had been presented to him, showing that its purport was geuerully 
approved by his subjects. Tlie clergy, moreover, had not only indulged 
piiice the king's accession In the strongest cxpre?«ion« of unlimited obe- 
tlicnce to the civil jtowcr, but, in conforniitv with the u^a^e of the limes 
uf('iiarl('s T., hail itad to their con'jrc^ialion? the lengthcncil jiapcr made 
pubhc by the lute king after dismissing the Oxhird parlmuient, and oilier 
documents of the same partial and inflammatory chsiacter still more re- 
cently. It is highly probable, accordingly, that this order was issued 
without the slightest ezpectstion that any material opposition would be 
made to it, though when its consequences began to aeaume so forraidable 
a shape, Suntlcrlnnd and others were conc.n.cd to have it understood 
that they hud not been parties to it. The Rubric, howevi r, whicli 
di'iliu'd that nothing should be published in the church, except aa 
pre.-oril)C(l in the Book of Common Prayer, "or enjoined by tlic king,** 
might liuve been pleaded by the privy council as u plausible, if not a 
sufficient authority for what they had done. 

The order wsa publislied in the Gaasette, and dcvoWed upon the 
bishops the Tes|Kmsibility t>f sen^ng the declaration to the PetiU«in of the 
clergy of their respective dioceses to be read in their Bishopj. 
chimshcs. This novel method of proceeding was regarded as a studied 
exposure of the 8uV)je; tii n of the prelates, not only to tl ))ieasurc of the 
king, but to the secret influence of those members of the catholic priesthood 
who were always about his ]U'rsou. Sixteen days only were nlitiwt il to in- 
tervene between the jMil)lication of the (Icclaration and the oltcdi iire de- 
manded ; and after fourteen days of that interval had been variously uccu- 



• Bsrillon, May, ICS?, I FoK^MSS. 18S»in Haciantodi 131. 
t Ksaoct, iii. AOO. 
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pictlin parllfil or general conference's among the bii-liops niid the clcrgj- of 
London, six of the j.relates oblnincd nndiencc of the king, and prcsenlcd 
to him a i)aper headed ''The petition of the Aaid)ishop of Canterhury, 
with divers sufTmcans bishops of his province, in U-half of themselves 
and several of their absent brethren, and of the clergy of tUcir respective 
dioceses."* James received their lordships wilh much apparent cordi- 
ality, supposing the extent of their ])etition to be, that he would com- 
mand the chancellors and archdeacons, according to ancient piracticf, to ^ 
send the declaration to the clergy, and not reqtiire that service from them- 
selves. The king then opened the petition, and observed that he recog- 
nised in it the liandwriting of archbishop Sancroft. I n it .the bishops 
BUitcd that iheir avcrsenesa to read the king's declaration arose neither 
from w ant of I'le duty and obedience which the church of England had 
always practised, nor from want of tenderness to dissenters, to whom 
they were willing to come to such a temper as might be thought fit in 
parliament and convocation, but becau?c it is founded in a dispensing 
power declared illegal in parliament ; and that they could not in pru- 
dence or conscience nialce themselves so far parties to it as the publica- 
tion of it in the church at the time of divine service must anioiuit to in 
common and reasonable construction. The ])etilioner8 concluded ac- 
cordingly with "lumiblyaiul earnestly beseeching his majesty not to insist 
on their distrilaiting and reading the said declaration." 

As thr^ king read these sentence^: his countenance chanuid : having 
folded up the imi»cr, he glanced angrily at the prelates, and said, " This 
is a great surprise to me. These are sliangc words. I did not exjiect this 
from you ; (his is a standard of rebellion." The bishops deprei aifd hi« 
majesty's displea8\ne in the most earnest terms, apsuring hidi (ha* in all 
matters not nlTecting their cor.i>ciencc toward (lud, their loyalty would be 
^ found unimpeachabK'.f 

.. Jiut this exception was of huge import; it had been the great plea of 

• Diirin^^ lliC rniift r/'urt'S lictworn llip Msliojis .nml llie cUt^t)- cimcpriiiiifj ll:<* 
propriety ol llieir coniltiniiijr !ii tl.is refusal of oliedimrc lo ilip royul maiul.iti*, 
" siitiu' ilie <-lii«'f miiii>iei !» nnd Ijiyiiipii jiiiu>n>r ilie niHic<iiir>«rnti>t!t carni'stiy 
Miii^flit iliP iler^'v not to judce tlu-iii l»y n handt'nl of tll^ir immlter who lin<l liccii 
i;aiiied hy ilio rmirt ; hut to la* iiRMircil tli.itj/jnxtpnd of Lriufi alipnntetl frojii tl»« 
rliurrli. they wi)ul«l lie draw n < los«'r to her, hy lu-r mnkiiifr a f\utul for rc-li,ci<in nnd 
liberty." ( Julmstonp, llltli May.) A clt'rf^yniiin prwnt read n note of tluse [^viw- 
rniu derl.irniions, n liidi lu* was authorised l»y tlie Honronforriii«.t«i to exhiliit to the 
meeting. Tlie inde}H-iulent portion nf the clertry niadv up in xphI aiid nctivity for 
tlipir iufi-rioriiy in nuniln-rs. I'atal concessions, liowevi r, seemed to he at hand, when 
lite spirit of an individual, manil'ested at a critical moment, conlnhuted to resi-iH* 
hu order front disgrace nnd liis country from slaveiy. Thi« person was Dr. Edward 
Fowler, then incuralient of n pariiili in Iy)ndon " I miiM," he said. " he plain. 
There ha* hecn ar>,'ument enough. More will only heat u». Let every man now say 
Vea or Nay. I shall he sorry to piv»« occajiim to a s< hism. hut I cannot in con- 
tcience read the declnratio-i. for tliat rexnlinp would lie an exhortation to my ]ieoplc 
lo ohey lommandit which 1 deem unlawful,'* (Muckintosh, 'Jlfi.) From this fmint 
the dclmte took the Iwtter turn. Foaler had heen ai nmed three \ear> hefiire of 
that iinclprical delinquency — whi^gism. He afterwards bL>ciunu bishojp uf (ilou« 
tester. 

f Kennct, iii. CIO, 511. 
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the puritan and nonconfinrmMtt in their eontentioiit with the ruling 
clergj end die civil power, end though little respected, for the moat peit, 

when w) 'emi»loyetl, was as valid iu that connexion as in the present. 
James had ijiven sufTicicnt attention to the bcariiii^ of* such exceptions to 
]K;rceivc ut once tluit tlie ground tnkcn hy the prelates was the most 
hostile to his plans that they could possibly have chosen, and h(; con- 
cluded his angry end incoherent expressions by saying, " If I think fit 
to alter my mind I will aend to jou. God has givea me thia dispensing 
power, and I will mabtam it I tell you theie are leven thouaand men, 
and of the church of England too, that have not howed the knee to Baal.*' 
The episcopal body at this time consisted of twenty-two pereons, three- 
fourths of whom approved in whole or in part of the peli- ^ ^ 
tion presented to the king. The chief persons in the j»-„eral refuse 
minority were Sprat, Cartwricrht, Crew, and Wiitson. 
Sprat had written a history of the Rye Mouse Plot, and 
owed his distinction to the readiness with which he had prostituted his 
tidents to the aervice of the court; Cartwrigbt and Crew were men 
governed hy lenriUty and aelflihneaa; and Watson disgiaced his office 
by 10 many vices that he was at length deprived of hie see. The bishops 
presented themselves to the king witfi tlieir petition on the eighteenth of 
May, late in the evening; that night the petition was printed, and the 
next morning it was in considerable circulation. The prelates were no 
parties to this proceedincr, nor do we know to whom it shouUl be attri- 
buted. But this was uu llic Saturday morning, and on tlic foilowinuc day, 
according to the order in council, the declaration should be read in all 
the churches of London. Among the Ijondon clergy the names of three 
only arc preserved as those of persoot who were obedient to the com- 
mand of the king in this particular; no accAmt eahibita more than 
seven, out of nearly a hundred, as being thua compliant. On that day 
Sprat chose to officiate as dean in Westminster Abbey^ but when the 
moment came for reading the declaration, his trepidation was such that 
he could scarcely hoUl the doeunient in his hands; the people rose from 
their sweats with loud murmuring, so tliat nothing could be heard, and 
before the reading, was concluded, tiie only pcrauus remaining iti the 
church were the Westminster scholars, the choristers, and some of the 
prebendaries. Over the kingdom the same sphrit prevailed, so much 
ao that among ten thousand clergymen, not more it appears than two 
hundred oould be induced to read the obnoxious proclamation. D'Adda, 
the papal nuncio, declared accordingly—** the whole church espouses 
the cause of the bishops. There is no reasonable expectation of a divi- 
sion among the Anglicans, and our hopes from the nonconformists are 
vanished." Baxter applauded the conduct of the bishops from the 
pulpit, and the dl8i:eiiter8 in general followed his example.* 

• PhtlUp's Sute Trials, i(. 263^265. Mackintosh, 847—253. Burnet, iii. 223 
— Ksnnck, iii. 511. Ralph, t.0l»-68«. 
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The dilBcaltiei with which the king had thus giinoiiiidedhiiMelfwere 
in every view almost equally perilous. To proceed was to augmeutthe 
spirit of resistance everywhere manifested, and to a degree that might he 

futiil to his Rovcrcii,'ntv ; while to rotrcat, would be to make a confession 
of wciikiiess, and to invite aggresh^ion, the limits of which no niintl could 
foresee. The method of ])rocce(ling agreed upon, after nmch discussion 
and wavering, w aa meant to be a middle course, but was in fact open 
to as much objection as were the extremes whidi it was framed to aToid. 

The archbishop of Canterbury was summoned to appear before the 
Thebisho ^ oouncil, to auswer charges of misdemeanour* 

prosscnte^' At the appointed time the primate, and the six bishops 
mdsenttothe who^had signed the petition, Lloyd of St. Asapli, Turner 
of Ely, Lake of Chichester, Kenn of Bath and Wells, 
White of Peterborough, and Trclawney of Bri?tol, all made their 
appcaiam c in the council chamber. .Jcfterica then touk a paper from tlic 
table, and inijuircd of the archbiishop whether that was the])etition which 
he had signed, and which the bishops had presented. Sancroft, address- 
ing himself to the king, said, that since it was his unhi^pinessto appear 
bmre hSi Wijesty as a criminal, he hoped that hesbould not bo obliged 
to aniwer questions which might tend to the accusing of himself. James 
censured this hesitation as chicanery, and, still pressed, the bishops re- 
plied that if hif m ijt ='y would lay his command upon them, they would 
answer, trusting to his royal justice and generosity that tliey should not 
suffer for their obedience, as they must, if the answer should be brouglit 
in evidence against them. Tlie monarch refused to enjoin the acknow- 
ledgment required fram them, and the accused were Oldered to withdraw.; 
but on their le-admisiion they were reqnbed by the dianoenor, and by the 
Idng, to answer the questions which had been put tatfaero, and they did 
80, confessing that the signatures were in their writing, and that they 
had delivered the petition. They were again ordered to withdraw ; and 
after a short interval were again called hack. Tlie lord chancellor then 
informed them that it was the kijig's pleaMireihey biiould he jn-orcoded 
against for their petition ; and that the jiroceedings should be with all 
fairness in Westminster Hall, by information, and that in the mean 
time they must enter into a recognisance. The bishops declined enter* 
ing into reeognisanee,*p]eading that it was contrary to precedent; and to 
the privilege of paiUament, for peers of the realm to be so bound. Jamea 
stated that his offer to release them on such terms was intended as a 
favour, and bid them think of the consequences which might attend 
the refusal ; but the accn!=cd wore not to be moved from their purpose 
on that point ; and it was in consequence agreed, after some delibera- 
tion, that they sliould all be sent to the Tower, as the w riters and pub- 
lishers of a seditious libel against the king tuid the government.* 



* K«naek» ill. 511, 618. Barnet, lU. S31. Pb<Uip*s State Trials; 2t(— 268. 
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The summons of the bishops to attend at Whitclmll being publicly 
known, great crowds of people thronged alwut the palace, waiting with 
anxiety the result of the examination. At length the petitioners made 
their appearance, but it was in the condition of culprits, under a guard 
of soldiers. The people were moved greatly at this sight ; alarm, grief, 
and indignation, took possession of them as the rumours passed from one 
to another that the prelates were on their way to impriscmment in the 
Tower. The boldness of such a proceeding seemed to realise their worst 
fears concerning the intentions of the government, and the prisoners 
moved before them as a procession of confessors and martyrs — as the 
holy men whose piety and patriotism had prompted them to take their 
stand in the breach for the protection of the faith and liberty of their 
country. It Avas altogether a new tljing to sec such j)er8ons in such cir- 
cumstances ; it was a picture of injury and subjection made peculiarly 
affecting, as allied with exalted station, eminent piety, and generous virtue. 
The crowd, accordingly, followed the sufferers from the palace toward the 
river, many throwing themselves at their feet to implore their benedic- 
tion, and others weeping aloud, or exclaiming *' God save the bishops ! 
God save the Church !" When the procession reached the side of the 
river, and the prelates had taken their place in the barge provided to 
convey them to the stairs of their prison, numbers of the people rushed 
into the water to express their sympathy, and to beseech some parting 
word from them. In the midst of this excitement the bishops con- 
ducted themselves with great self-possession and dignity, exhorting the 
people to patience and loyalty. As the royal barge floated down the 
river, the banks of the Thames were seen crowded with people, many 
of whom cast themselves upon their knees and raised their hands 
towards heaven, in token of their earnest prayer for the safety of the good 
men who were regarded as hazarding so much in their behalf. By the 
time the prisoners had reached the entrance to the Tower the impulse 
had become so general, that the men on guard, and even some of the 
officers, received them kneeling, and entreated their benediction. On 
the following day c^pwds were constantly assembled in the open space 
near the Tower ; numbers, of both sexes, and in the highest station, 
visited the prisoners ; and " among the rest were ten nonconformist mi- 
nisters, which the king took so heinously, that he sent for four of them 
to reprimand them ; but their answer was that they could not but adhere 
to the prisoners, as men constant to the protcstant faith ; nay, what is 
more extraordinary, the very soldiers who kept guard in the Tower would 
frequently drink good health to the bishops, which being understood by 
sir Edward Hales, the constable, he sent orders by the captain of the 
guard to see that it was done no more ; but the answer he received was, 
that they were doing it at the very instant, and would drink that health, 
and no other, so long as the bishops were there."* 

• Rercsliv, 2G2, 2U:J. Keuiict, iii. 51-*. Italph, i. 987. 
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On finding himself thus opposed by the clergy and the populace, and 
thus completely deserted by the nobility, the gentry, and the nonconform- 
ists, the councils of the monarch became more than ever unsteady. 

He had once resolved to let these proceedings fall, and to 
June 10. ^^^^ ^j^g Y)\Tth of the prince of Wales, which had occurred 
a few days since, the apparent cause of doing so ; but, in the language of 
Jefferies, " some men would hurry him to destmction." Accordingly, 
on the fifteenth of June, the bishops were brought before the court of 
king's bench, by a writ of habeas coqnis. On landing from the barge at 
Westminster, they passed along an extended avenue opened for them by 
the crowds assembled to do them honour. The greater part of the people, 
covering the whole space from the place of landing to the entrance of 
Westminster Hall, were upon their knees, and with tears commended 
them to the Divine protection, or implored a passing benediction from 
them. The bishops laid their hands on many as they moved along, and 
exhorted them to be loyal subjects and stcdfast in their faith. On taking 
their place in the court, they were attended by twenty-nine peers, who 
had previously offered themselves as sureties for their appearance, if 
such should be demanded ; along with these noblemen were num- 
bers of gentlemen deeply interested in the expected proceedings, wliile 
the populace not only filled every comer and avenue of the court, but the 
whole of the great hall, and the open street to a considerable distance in 
its neighbourhood. The proceedings of this day, however, were only 
preliminary to the day of trial. 

The counsel for the bishops urged two objections against reading the 
^, ^ information, both of which were overruled by the judges ; 

Wgedon*their the first not unjustly; the latter on grounds sufficiently ob- 
own recognis- gcurc to leave room for a diflerencc of opinion. Having 
failed on these points, what is called an impalance was 
demanded, by which the prelates would have been freed from the neces- 
sity of pleading guilty or not guilty until the next term. On this point 
also the counsel for the defendants were overruled by the court, but iiot 
mitilthey had said enough to make it appear that the court could not 
decide against them in this particular, without choogiug to follow prece- 
dents brought in with other irregularities of late years, in preference 
to the less doubtful practice of better times. The prelates being thus 
obliged to plead, pleaded " Not Guilty,-" and the twenty-ninth of the 
month was fixed upon for their trial. They were not re-conducted to the 
Tower, but enlarged on their own recognisance. This lemporarj' lil>e- 
ration seems to have been regarded by the people as an omen of triumph. 
It was hailed with loud shouts in the court, and everywhere among the 
populace ; the bells of Westminster were rung, until silenced by an order 
from the dean, and bonfires in the evening testified the general delight.* 

• Ralph, i. 589. 609. Howell, xii. 189—276. Philllp'8 State Trials, ii. 270— 
294. 
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The counsel for the bishops consisted of the moRt able men at the bar. 
Sawyer, who had filled the office of uttorucy-gcncral ; Finch, n,eir trial, 
w ho had been solicitor-general ; Pemberton, late lord chief J""* 20. 
justice of the court of king's bench and of the court of common pleas ; 
Polle.xfcn, a lawyer of great experience, who generally showed his 
re8i)ect for the purer times of sir Matthew Hale; Treby, some time 
recorder of Loi»don ; Levinz, who had been attorney- general ; and 
Somers, then young and little known, but who was soon to become a 
much greater man than the greatest of his colleagues. It was \infor- 
tunate that some of these distinguished persons did not appear in the 
cause of justice and liberty on this occasion w ith clean hands. This was 
the case, in a measure, with Pemberton and Levinz, still more with 
Finch and Saw ycr ; but the taunts to which these advocates were exposed 
from their opponents were not a])plicable to Pollexfen or Somers. 

When the bishops a])peared in the court on the appointed day of trial, 
the attorney-general, sir Thomas Powys, opened the case Defence 
on the part of the crown. In slating the law of libel, he 

_ olwcrved, " the bishops are prosecuted for censuring his majesty and hi» 
government, and for giving their opinions in matters wholly relating to 
government and to law. And I cannot omit to teikc notice that there is 
not any one thing of which the law is so jealous, or for the prosecution 
and pimishment of which the law more carefully provides, than all accus- 
ations and arraignments of the government. No man may say of the 
great men of the nation, much less of the great officers of the kingdom, 
that they act imrcasonably or unjustly, least of all may any man say such 
a thing of the king. For these matters tend to possess the people that 
the government is ill administered ; and the consequence of that in, to 
set them upon desiring a reformation ; and what that tends to, and will 
end in, we have all had a sad and a too dear-bought experience. The 
last age will abundantly satisfy us whither such a thing does tend." 
Thus the law of libel was to be in England what the law of leasinrf- 
viakiiuj had long been in Scotland — an inftrumeni exposing all ])ersons 

/ to the peril of a criminal informntion who should venture to utter the 
f lightest or the most guarded censure upon the government, or concerning 
the persons whom it might include. 

It is to be observed, however, that the charge against the bishops was 
not that they had refused to read the king's declaration, but simply that 
they had composed and published a feditious libel in the form of a 
humble petition to the sovereign. The intention of the court in taking 
this narrower ground, was to preclude the necessity of making the dis- 
pensing power a point in the contest ; and alf o, as far as possible, to 
prevent the accused from appearing in the light of sufi'ercrs for Protest- 
antism and the Church of England. But nil men saw that this cource 
of proceeding had been dictated by the fear of too strong a collision with 
the public feeling on those ])ointe, and no one was deceived by it. 
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The counsel for the prisoners contended that the petition on which 
the charge was founded should not be read until the signatures attached 
to it were proved to be those of the persons to whom they were attri- 
buted. In regard to some of the signatures, it appeared that there was 
a deficiency of evidence on that point, and the four judges were divided 
upon the question which arose out of this fact ; Powell and HoUoway be- 
ing of opinion that proof as to all the signatures was necessary ; Wright 
and Allybone' mnintnining the contrary. In these circumstances, the 
latter opinion, though now generally regarded as the most just, was aban- 
doned, and it w as found necessary to call in the clerk of the privy coun- 
cil to prove that the prelates had confessed to the hand-writing in the 
council-chamber, — although that confession was well known to have been 
made us an act of obedience to the immediate command of the king, 
and with the understanding that it was not to be brought against them 
as evidence. But on this evidence the paper was read. 

The counsel for the defendants next objected that while the informa- 
tion charged tlie prelates with having written and published the alleged 
libel in the county of Middlesex, no proof had been given of its having 
been written in Middlesex, nor of its having l)cen published any- 
where. Three of the judges cxprcpsed themselves dissatisfied with 
the evidence adduced by the counsel for the crown on these points ; 
and the lord chief justice, to the great alarm and m(5rtification of 
Williams, the solicitor-general, was about to sura up the evidence, 
and to direct, as it appeared, that on this ground a verdict of " not guilty" 
should be returned, when Finch interrupted him, obsen'ing that he had 
other matter to oficr in defence. The other counsel for the defendants, 
and the jieople in the court, regarded this conduct of Finch as treachery 
or madness, inasmuch as it seemed to hazard defeat at the moment of 
victorv'. The real cause of this proceeding is uncertain, but its eflfect 
was most important. When the chief justice consented to defer his sum- 
ming up, Finch was prevailed upon to withdraw his objection ; but the 
solicitor-general then interposed as a petitioner for delay, stating that a 
person of great quality had been sent for who would furnish the most 
satisfactory evidence on the points in dispute. The people, who could 
not be restrained from expressing their feeling of triumj)h at different 
points of the procedure in loud shouts or bursts of laughter, were now 
filled with gloom and misgiving. The court was kept in this state of 
suspense nearly an hour, when lord Sunderland, after passing through 
•the streets amidst the hissings and hootings of the pupulacr, made his 
appearance, pale and trembling, as the expected witness. His lordship's 
evidence was, that he had introduced the bishops to present the alleged 
libel to the king. The chief justice, on hearing this evidence, said, that 
the condition of the case was now much changed, and that he should 
*' leave it with some effect to the jury." 

It was not until the trial had assumed this shape that the counsel for 
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the prisouers rceolved to raake an attack on the dispenting jwwer then- 
great point. Having lost the prospect of obtaining the acquittal of the 
bishops on technical grounds affecting the mere publication of the peti- 
tion, they ap[)lied themselves to realise the same object on ground 
which, if successfully taken, must involve a triumph of the great prin- 
ciple of all liberty. They now admitted and justiticd the deUvering of 
the petition, insisting on the rigiit of the subject to petition and reason 
against the dispensing power which the king had assumed. The peti- 
tion, they maintained, was a most respectful apology for non-compliance 
with the order of the king, accompanied by an earnest entreaty on behalf 
of themselves, and the whole body of the clergy of Englaiul, that he would 
not insist on their remliug the declaration ; the dispensing {)ower on 
which that declaration was foundeil having been frequently declared in 
parliament to be contrary to law. Neither in the petition itself, nor in 
the circumstances attending the presentation of it, was there anything 
illegal, disrespectful, or in any way to be censured ; the conduct of its 
authors, on the contrary, was altogether such as became them, as {>cern 
of the realm, guardians of the act of uniformity, and fathers of the 
church. Sawyer, Finch, PoUexfeu, Levinz, and Pemberton, all ex- 
pressed themselves to this effect, and opposed the dispensing power with 
great earnestness and learning, insisting that a power to abrogate laws is 
as much the peculiar province of the legislature as a power to make 
them, and adducing many records in confirmation of this opinion as 
a question of law. Mr. Somers is said to have supjdied most of the 
ancient authorities appealed to by hie seniors on this memorable occa- 
sion ; and his own short speech, which concluded the defence, was in 
every respect admirable. There was room, he admitted, for dispute 
concerning the extent to which the sovereign might dispense with the 
penalties of a particular law, in favour of a particular person, but all 
were agreed that to dispense with the law itself was no prerogative of 
the crown ; while, in regard to the right of petitioning the sovereign 
against unreasonable commands proceeding from that source, it was so 
much the law of all nations that provision was made for it by edict even 
under the despotic sway of the Roman cnipcrors. "Tliis," he adds, 'f is 
all that was done here, and that in the most humble manner that could 
be thought of. Your lordships will please to observe how fir that 
humble caution went. They did not interfere by giving their advice as 
peers ; they never stirred till it was brought home to themselves as 
bishops. When they made this petition, all they asked was, that it 
might not be so insisted on by his majesty as to oblige them to read it. 
Whatever they thought of it, they did not take upon them to desire the 
declaration to l)e revi)ked. My lord, as to the matters of fact alleged in 
the petition ; that they are perfectly true, we have shown by the journals 
of both houses. In every one of those years which are mentioned in the 
petition this power was considered by parliament, and upon debate 
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declared to be contrary to law. There could then be no design to di- 
minish the prerogative, for the king had no such prerogative. Seditious, 
my lord, it could not be; nor could it possibly stir up sedition in the 
minds of the people, because it was presented to the king in private and 
alone ; false it could not be, for the matter of it was true ; there could 
be nothing of malice, for the occasion was not Eought, but the thing 
was pressed upon them ; and a libel it could not be, l)ecause the intent 
was innocent, and they kept withiu the bounds set up by the law that 
gives the subject leave to apply to his prince by petition when he is ug- 
grieved." 

Against such a defence no cflFectivc reply could possibly have been 

_ made. The crown lawyers insisted that neither the false- 

hood, the malice, nor the seditious tendency of a libel, were 
among the matters of fact concerning which the jury were to decide ; 
nil those qualities being applicable by law to any publication tending to 
defame the government. It was urged also, that declarations of parlia- 
ment in the last two reigns against the dispensing power were not laws 
on that subject ; but it was carefully overlooked that those declarations 
had never been appealed to in that light, but simply as justifying the 
conduct of the bishops, by showing the sense of so high an authority on 
that point. This argument was pushed so far, and so indiscreetly, by 
Williams, as to call forth a general hiss from the crowd in the court. 
In conclusion, it was asserted that the prelates possessed no right to pe- 
tition except from their place in parliament, and that they should have 
waited until the next meeting of that assembly l)efore attempting to do so. 

Among the judges, Powell alone ventured to touch on the dispensing 
Opinion of the power, and he declared himself against it. That doctrine, 
judges. accordingly, was regarded as indefensible, even in West- 

minster Hall, and as utterly refuted, whatever might have been the fate 
of the bishops on other grounds. Powell declared that he could not re- 
gard the defendants as guilty of sedition, or of any other crime. Hollo- 
way could not charge them with evil intentions, and acquitted them of 
the ^uilt of libel on that ground, Wright accounted every writing 
adapted to disturb the government as a libel ; but Allibonc, who was a 
catholic, and who aa such held his office in virtue of the dispensing 
power, set no bounds to his servility. ** No man," he observed, ** can 
take upon himself to write against the actual exercise of the govern- 
ment, unless he have leave from the government, but he makes a libel, 
be what he writes true or false. The government ought not to be im- 
peached by argument." All petitioning on public atfairs, he, for the 
same reasons, condemned ; limiting the object of all such approaches to 
the monarch to the private matters of the petitioner. 

The trial commenced at nine o'clock in the morning, and lasted until 
■even in the evening. The jury then retired to consider of their verdict. 
Some hours passed, and they did not return. At midnight, and at three 
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o'clock, persons who stood in anxious siispensc near the door of the re- 
tiring room heard them in loud dehate. This delay was occasioned by 
the opposition of a man named Arnold, who was brewer to the king's 
houfeehold. His obstinacy, however, was at length subdued by the firm- 
ness of the rest, and at six o'clock in the morning the judges were ap- 
prised that the jury were agreed. At nine o'clock the court aeserabled : 
the benches were covered with the nobility and gentry; the people 
crowded every avenue, filling, in immense concourse, the great liall 
adjoining, and pressing in multitudes towards its entrance from the 
public streets. The foreman of the jury, sir Robert Lang- The bishops 
ley, on the question being put whether the accused were »cquiite<l. 
guilty or not guilty, pronounced the verdict — Not Guilty. These words 
were no sooiicr uttered, than the deep silence of the court was followed 
by a loud shout of* triumph, in which persons of every rank seemed tu 
join to the utmost; the verdict was echoed from the court withiii to the 
adjoining hall, and fled with rapidity from man to man in the streets 
beyond. The acclamation from the populii ' il)cd at the time 

as " a very rebellion in noise," and comj)au.a ui u lauaig of the nnwey 
and wide-spread roof of tlic structure from which it proceeded. In a 
few u)inute8 the news and shouting reached to the Temple, and in no 
long time spread to the royal camp at Ilounslow, ten miles distance. 
James, on hearing the acclamations of the soldiery, inquired what it 
meant, and being told by Feversham that it was nothing but the men 
shouting because news had come that the bishops were acquitted, his 
countenance instantly fell, and in the confusion of his thoughts and 
emotions, he replied, "Call you that nothing? — but never mind, it will 
be so much the worse for them." When the jury left the court they 
were hailed with the most enthusiastic cheers, as the defenders of 
protestantism, and the deliverers of their country ; %ihile, upon bishop 
Cartwright, and Williams, the solicitor-general, the crowd heaped every 
expression 01" reproach and derision. In the city all business was sus- 
pended fur some hours, and men seemed to exist but to congra- 
tulate each other with tears of delight on what had ha])pened. In 
the evening the bells were rung, and Iwnfircs kindled, in all parts of 
the metropolis. Before the windows of the royal palace the jujpe was 
burnt in effigy, and the toast everywhere went round — health to the 
bishops and the jury, and confusion to the papists. The principal towns 
through the country vied with the capital in these expressions of feeling; 
the proudest churchmen, and every class of dissenters, seemed to be of 
one mind ; and the parties who had done most towards urging the king 
to prosecute his obnoxious measure?, began to express their utter despair 
of seeing a people w hose heresy partook of so much " rancour and ma» 
lignity" ever brought within the fold of the church. Nor was it at all 
surprising that so much feeling should have been evinced in relation to 
this Btniggle on both sides. " It was the prosecution of men of the 
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most venerable character and manifestly innocent intention, aAer the 
BuccesB of wliich no good man could have been secure. It was an ex- 
periment, in some measure, to ascertain the means and probabilities of 
deliverance. The government was on its trial ; and by the verdict uf 
acquittal, the king was justly convicted of a conspiracy to maintain 
usurpation by oppression.' * 

One of the first acts of the king, in consequence of these proceedings, 
Birth of the create Williams a baronet, and to punish the integrity 

j>riuce of of Powell, and the scruples of HoUoway, by removing them 
U.ilea. ly^^j ^j^g bench. The manner of the king also was mucli 
of Sunder- cliunged. l Ic WBs obscrvcd to be more thoughtful and ab- 
laod. Btracted, and less disposed to talk on public aflfairs. The 

birth of a prince of Wales, only a few days since, had given a new de- 
gree of strength to the royal cause; and it was farther reinforced imme- 
diately after the trial of the bishops, by the announcement that the carl 
of Sunderland had become a convert to the catholic faith. The conduct 
of Sunderland, while it had long tended to destroy all confidence in his 
principles, had been such as to beget a high opinion of his sagacity, and 
his conversion at such a moment could not fail to be regarded, in many 
quarters, as an indication that the power of the crown, even now, was 
not in so precarious a condition as was generally supposed. Such an 
avowal, in the present critical posture of affairs, was the best ])iece of 
service the minister could render to his sovereign, and the only menus 
by which he could hope to prevail against the machinations of bis ene- 
mies at court. It was his last card, and it was ventured accordingly. 
His wife, and his connexions generally, dec])ly deplored his "apostacy.'* 
James hailed the event with peculiar satisfaction. 

But if the sincerity of Sunderland's conversion was suspected, the 

^ . alleged birth of the prince of Wales was much more a matter 

Doubts con- ... m, i i l p i , 

ccriiint; the of sccpticum. That event bad been for some time the h )pe 

birth of the of ihc catholic and the fear of the protcstant ; and these 
passions, greatly more tban any evidence upon the subject, 
dictated the conclusions entertained concerning it by the two parties. To 
us, the fact of a real birth may appear plain, and all incredulity in rela- 
tion to it a remarkable instance of human infirmity. It is not the less 
certain, however, that this incredulity, affecting as it did all ranks, and 
especially the mass of the people, was in general sincere — so much so, 
that no man was accounted a friend to protestantism and to liberty who 
did not share in it. Nor was the case without many suspicious circum- 
stances ; and that the Jesuits about the court were capable of descend- 
ing to any sj)ecie8 of fraud, and sufficiently versed in the arts of impos- 
ture to accomplish almost anything they undertook, was a conviction of 

* Mackintosh, 266—278. Howell, xii. '2/7. et teq. F'hillipi'B State Trials, il. 
291, f/i<7. Kcnnet, iii. 513— Kalph, i. ay 1 — 994. Rcreeby, 263, 264. 
£lUs'» CorreipoDdence, i. 364. 360. 365. 360. ii. 2. 6. ?• H. 
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the popular mind which nothing could dislodge. The opinion also, 
which thus owed its origin to the inipulsca of pntibion, was upheld long 
afterwards us suhscrvient to the intercats of a powerful party. 

The Cuurt of Ecclesiastical Commission took up the subject of the 
delinquency of the clergy in general concerning the king's j„ 
declaration; but they shrunk from the difTiculties which (;utii the ilis- 
opcned before them. The lust meeting of that body was 
in the month of August. In the mean while James made another effort, 
but with scarcely the slightest degree of success, to attach the dissen- 
ters to his policy. On the other hand, many of the ruling clergy, and 
particularly the archbishop of Canterbury, made some attempts to eflace 
from the mind of the nonconfdmiists the memory of the wrongs which 
they had so lung experienced frum the hands of the Church of Kngland, 
holding out to them the hope of some plan which might comprehend 
the more moderate of them within the pale of the Establishment, and 
that should confer on the rest a free and legal toleration.* 

Thus, during the short interval since his accession, James had severed 
himself from the Church of England and from the protest- AppMranc«t 
ant nonconformists. His only remaining dependence was ofdi»«ffoc- 
on the navy and array, both of which had already given army and 
alarming indications of participation in the popular feeling, oavy. 
The intrusion of several monks and Catholic ])riests into the licet at the 
Nore, called forth strong signs of insubordination among the scnnicn, 
which even the presence and alTabililics uf the king did not huffice to allay, 
until the obnoxious persons were ordered on shore. But the army was 
regarded by the monarch as his grand instrument. He had taken great 
pains to place it in such hands as might best secure it to his service, and 
he sometimes boasted of the number of catholics to be found in that 
body, not only among the oflicers, but in the ranks. The royal conde- 
scension displayed at the Nore, was more studiously exhibited in the 
camp at Hounslow. At length, to place the fidelity of this great stay of 
his power beyond doubt, James venttired to issue a test, which recpiired 
both officers and men to pledge their assistance for a repeal of the penal 
laws. This ill-advised experiment was first tried on the regiment under 
the command of lord Lichfield, which was regarded as the most manage- 
able. Those who were not prepared to take the test were called upon to 
lay down their arms ; an«l the whole regiment, with the exception of two 
captains and a f«w catholic soldierp, jdiiced their arms on the ground. 
The disclosure of this dreadful secret filled the unhappy monarch with 
astonishment and dismay. He looked for a moment in silence and ill- 
concealed anguish on the scene before him ; he then commanded the 
disobedient to take up their weapons, adding, that he should not again 
do them the honour to consult them on such matters. An attempt was 

* Ellis's Corre«pondence, ii. 63 ; Doyley's Life of Saucroft, i. 321; Suyer's News* 
Letter, 7th, 21st July ; London Gaiette, Cth July., 
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band of the prinOMS Mary, the fact that in the event of tbe death of 

Charles and James without children, hia conaort ivould become queen of 
England, of neceBsity brought his name into more frequent and much 
nearer connexion with English politics, and naturally disposed him to 
watch the course of events in this country with a new feeling of interest. 
V Until the recent birth uf the prince of Wales, the only life between the 
princess Mary and the throne waa that of her father ; and it was only a 
little before the birth of the prince that the extreme Catholic party in 
the court, deapairing of ao happy an event, had deviaed their acheme tar 
tbruating aaide the claim of the priucesa Mary and William, in favour of 
ber younger aiater the ])rince8a Anne, and prince George, who, as we 
have seen, were regarded as much less fixed in their princi{»lcs as Pro- 
teatants. Jauics is described as being trreally iDccnaed by tliis project, 
and as declaring that nnicli jis he might deplore leaving his unfinislied 
plans to be wholly frustrated by a protcistant successor, even sucli uu 
evil waa not to be guarded agaioat by auch meana. 

Whatever may have been the fieeling of the king concerning thia 
scheme, it waa an occorrenee which aerved, ahmg with many othera, to 
admonish the prince of Orange in r^^rd to the kind ftf oppoHition with 
which he had to deal in such quarters. In the lieats of faction which 
ensued npoii the Revolution. William was often cluuL'cd with not having 
rontine<l hiini-cir to the defens^ive in atiairs of this nature. According to 
these accounts lie had secretly favoured the expedition of Argyle and the 
invasion by Monmouth ; and was constantly >^-atching, in the spirit of » 
anbtleand unacrupuloua politician, toaeizeupon any courae of evenU 
which might be made to snbaerve hia elevation to the throne in the 
place of hia £ither-in-1aw. But theae aaaertiooa are not borne out by 
the evidence of liistory. It is certain that the prince was much con- 
cerned to secure the fciendship of James on his accession ; that in tlie 
hope of bringing about a more effective alliance between England and 
the United Provinces, he made every submission practicable in his cir- 
cumstances; and that his correspondence with the king justified him in 
concluding that his efforts with that view would not be iuund altogetlier 
fruitleaa. One article of the prinoe^a aubmiaaion waa a command to the 
diike of Monmouth to quit Holland; he alao required that unfortunate 
noUeman to write a anbmiaaive lettei to bia unde, and to pledge himaelf 
againat attempting anything inconaiatent with the expreaaiona of that 
document* 

It is not improbable that the formal delays wliich favoured the depar- 
ture of Ariryle and his followers were, in a measure, the result of some 
sympathy with the Scottish exiles on the part of the magistrates nf Am- 
sterdam ; but that tiie prince, or the States-General, were to hlarae on 
that aubject doea not appear. With regard to Mramonth, before quitting 
Holland, he wrote to the anthoritiea of Amsterdam, complain mg, in 
the atrongeat terma, of the prince^ as having aacrificed him to obtain the 
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favour of James. His enterprise, moreover, was one which, if success- 
ful, must have excluded the prince from the crown of England ; if n 
failure, its tendency was to strengthen the interests of France rather than 
those of Holland ; and when it is remembered that Monmonth pro- 
claimed himself king soon after his landing ; that the correspondence of 
the prince at the time, concerning the invasion, is largely preserved, hut 
without betraying the slightest indication of his being in any way impli- 
cated in it ; and that Monmouth, when a prisoner, could only express 
liis sorrow that he had not followed the advice of the prince in abstain- 
ing from the course he had pursued — all these circumstances, not to 
mention others, justify the conclusion, that w hatever the faults of William 
may have been, he is not chargeable with having been a party, in any 
sense, to the ill-concerted schemes of Argylc or Monmouth. 

Such, indeed, was the satisfaction of James on this point, that the 
Dutch ambassador succeeded, after the defeat of Monmouth, in a re- 
newal of the defensive alliance between England and Holland. Louis 
complained of this proceeding, and James and his ministers laboured to 
explain it, so as still to urge their suit at Versailles for more money. It 
was in the train of these proceedings that Sunderland obtained an an- 
nual pension of twenty-five thousand crownis from Louis, on condition 
of undertaking that the king his master should not contract any engage- 
ment opposed to the interests of France. Jnmcs was naturally much 
more disposed to ally himself with the catholic monarchy of France than 
with the republican presbyterians of Holland ; and this sordid intrigue 
on the part of Sunderland, operated secretly as an additional pressure on 
that tendency. The coldness and suspicion which began in conse- 
quence to mark the policy of the English cabinet, taiight William to 
Lcapje of prosecute, with new eaniestneas, those private negotiations 
Augiburg. with the confederates, which, in the summer of 1687, ended 
in the formation of the League of Augsburg. 

This association, as it was modestly called, included the emperor, the 
elector of Brandenburg, and the other chief princes of the empire, the 
kings of Spain and Sweden, the dukes of Lorraine and Savoy, the 
United Provinces, and, secretly, the republic of Venice, and the PontilT. 
The object of this league was to protect the treaties of Westphalia, 
Niraeguen, and Ratisbon, and wa# declared accordingly to be purely 
defensive. Louis watched the progress of this formidable organisation 
with high displeasure and some alann. His emissaries were com- 
manded to penetrate the secrets of every cabinet among the confederates, 
and they 8i)ared neither cost nor hazard in so doing. He made prepa- 
rations for another general war, indidged in threatening language, and 
proceeded to some slight aggressions, which, in other circumstances, 
would have afforded sufficient ground for the commencement of hostili- 
ties. But by this time, the prince of Orange, to whose genius this con- 
federacy owed its origin, and by whom all its springs were ngulated, 
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began to regard the course of affaiia in England as likely soon to demand 
from him some personal iiiterferenre, to which any entanglement, on his 
pnit, with ii continental war would not be favourable. Louis himself, 
nl- I, (Ic'omcfl it expedient to ab?*tnin from very decisive niea^urcH, until the 
pan wlucii Euglujid Hugiu he iuiu)d to take in a general stniggle should 
be better aacertaiued. The tone of superiority assumed on some occa- 
aioDi by that monarch, and by hia #mbaaaaidon» had been very nnac- 
eeptable to the feelinga of James, and not the leaa ao, as theae hambling 
ohibitiona of the power of France were not accompanied by those pecu- 
niary suppliea to which hia Moat ChriatiaQ liajcaty waa in sbne aenae 
pledi^ed. 

At what period the prince of Orange began to enterfnin the idea of 
interposing by force in the affairs of luiyland is u ponit on which there 
has been much controversy. Burnet Las i^ivcn us the 5=ub»tunce <»f a 
oonvmation which toi>k piucc between himself and tlie pnnce uud prui- 
ecaa in 16M» firom whidi it ,liaa been coodiidcd that William nrast 
have chcriahed anch thoughta e?en at that time. But the knguage 
which ia aaid to have ftllen ftvm the prince on that oocaaion, if viewed 
without prejudice, will not he found to warrant any an^ inference. It 
should be remembered, that at the time ofthat conversation the princess 
Mary was heireps presumptive to the English tlirone, with scarcely the 
least probability of her claim in that relation bcnig ever open to dig])ute 

The next year brings us to the mission of Dykvelt, as ambassador 
from the States to the court of London, whose instructions Mi8«ioo of 
were to expostulate with the king decently, bat firmly, upon l>7hssit 
the meaaima he waa pnmting both at home and abnad. TUa minialer 
itaa alao canmiaaioaed to awoie the clergy ef Ae Chanftt of England 
that they might confide in hia maa€er*a fidelity to their caoae, and to the 
true intnests of the natioD at large. It had been urged upon the prinee, 
by correapondents from among the Knglish clergy, particidarly by Comp- 
ton, the fitifspcnded bishop of Lnn liJti, ihnt lie should u?c his influence 
to pprure the adherence of the English noncomforniists to the side of 
the Established Church by every means in his power — an object which 
Dykvelt kept steadily in view, and which William endeavoured to 
aecnre by sending over a number of eiiled nonconlbnniat mimatera 
lirom Holland for that purpoae. Tha^^reat point at iaaue between James 
and WilUam at this moment, waa the repeal of the Test-laws. William 
declared himaelf witling to tolerate the catholic worship, but spoke of 
being immovably opposed to the admission of catholics into parlia- 
ment and places of tnift. Whatever his private convictions may hnvc 
Ijeen conceniing the utility or the justice of purli intolerant reatrictions, 
the prince knew that tories and whigs, churchmen and dissenters, were 
all agreed in insisting on their continuance. William was confirmed in 
his poUcy in this particular, by a significant letter which he received 
from lady Sonderluid, intimating that Dykveh waa in danger of being 
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•0 influenced by £ur pronuBes, as to conform to the \w\ky of the king in 
this matter, and apprising him that the whole would turn out to l)e a 
snare laid for the ruin of his popularity in Enu;land. William not only 
persisted in the course he had chosen, but contrived to interest the 
courts of Madrid, Vienna, and llome, in the huine policy. Dykvelt 
returned to the Hague at the end of Hay» beuiug letters to tiie prince 
of Orange firom many persons of ^onnderatioD in England, written in 
tenns whieh justified him in legardi^g their eathois as tesdy to assist in 
placing the affain of their country in his hands whenever the fitting 
occasion should arrive. The most considerable of these correspondents 
were the marquis of Halifax, the earls of Shrewsbury, Devonshire, 
Danby, and Nottingham, the lords Mordaunt and Iiamley» the Admirals 
Herbert and Russell, and tlie bishop of London. 

These persons held frequent conferences at the house of the earl of 
loTtUtion to Shrewsbury ; and the prince, though his coutidence in sonic 
<tlw prince, them was very limited, was regulated in his movements, 
for tte most part, by the information eonveyed to him from those quar- 
ters. Russell had a sister settled in Holland, and in connexion with a 
▼isit to her, in tBe month of May, waited on the prince, to urge, ** in the 
name of many of great poweiMind interest in England," that he would 
take decisive measures for the deliverance of their country from the evils 
with which it was threatened. WilHnra replied, that he should not be 
unwilling to embark in such an enterprise if invited to it by names of 
sutlicicnt weight, and that lie thought he might be prepared to do so by 
the end of Septemher. On the return bf Mr. Russell the questMm oif 
an invitation to the prince with signatures was mooted. Sidney, brother 
to lihe late Algernon Sidney, a person much in the oonfidenee of tbe 
prince, touched on that point in a conversation with Haliftx, but found 
him too timid to be trustworthy. Nottingham felt, or affected to feel, 
the passive re?<istance scruples prevalent with the party to which he 
had always hccM attached. The Bccret was disclopcd with more success 
to the carl of Dauby, who concurred in it heartily, and prevailed on the 
bishop of I^ndou to follow hia example. The earl of Devonshire was 
next spoken to^ and went into it with great resolution. It waa after- 
wards mentioned to three of the chief officers of the army — Trdawny, 
Kirke, and lurd Churchill afterwfrds duke of Marlborough. Trelawny 
persuaded his brother also, the bishop of Bristol, to be of the party. 
Churchill cncn'TPd that the princess Anne and prince George should go 
over to the pnncc on his landing, and promised to take with liim such 
officers of the army as he could trust. 

Early in September the earl of Shrewsbury and admiral Russell went 
as a deputation to Holland, and were soon followed by Sidn^, and his 
seer^ary Johnstone. According to Burnet the secret wss soon made 
known to many thousands in England, but the heads of the prince'a 
intended dedsration were so generally and cordially approved that no 
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man betrayed tlie cuiifiilence repusetl in him. In the mean while the 
warlike prejxirations in Hi>llaml could not be conducted so secretly as to 
elude suHpicion. Louis nduionished James of his danger, and otfered 
him the aBsistance of fifteen thousand men, and even of a much t^reatcr 
force if It bhould be deemed ueccKsary. Sunderland titood almost alune 
in oppoiing this oflef. He argued, that in the e^eot of a national 
atniggle^ to email a Ibrce would lather provoke jealouey. than eecuie a 
tiiiimpb, and that to eonquer by the militaiy power of France would be 
to become the vassal of that power. Jamet felt this dilemma, and per- 
auaded hiroaelf that the necessity of chooting between ita difficultiee had 
not yet arrived, and tliat notwithstandincr ^ many suspicious appear- 
ances it was hardly likely to arrive. Barillon himself, better acquainted 
with the court than with the nation, appears to have supposcil, that if the 
Bword were unsheathed, it would be in the power of the king to divide 
the country in his favour much as his father had done before him ; and 
he aooordingly adviifed the French monarch to prosecute hia intended 
winter campaign against the emperor, and to defer all thought of active 
interference with regard to Etii^land until the next year. Thecouie- 
/quenoea of tfaia oouneel, lo fatal both to the liopes of James, and to the 
ambition of Tx)!ns, appear to have utterlj; destroyed the reputation of 
the veteran <iiplomatist from whom it pnnH tnied. 

The war which Louis was so much l)eut on probccuting at this j nur- 
ture hod been lought by him on the most trivial pretexts. A\ iWutm putu 
In the aame pride of power, he had recently adopted tome J)[^^')^^^"^ 
fiscal arrangements which not only betrayed his usual con* forcw ^ 
tempt of the faith of treaties, but so much affected the Torbay. 
ennmcrcc of Holland, that its trading population were rather disposed to 
provoke hostilities than to view tliein with apprehension. In short there 
was a singularly unexpected concurrence of circumstatici s at this moment, 
which favoured the dcsic^^ns of the ])rincc of Oiunge w itii regard to Eng- 
land. Every possible covert was thrown over his preparations, until they 
appeared to come forth complete asthe'woik a few days only. Nothing 
seemed to he wanting except fiivourable weather : that, however, waa 
for some time wtthhohlen. The fleet fint put to sea on the twenty>eighth 
of September, under the command of Admiral Herbert, but was driven 
back by contrary winds, which blew with great violence for more than 
a fortnight. On the morniiiL' of the nineteenth of October the armament 
• was again under sail, with a clear sky and n propitious breeze. But as 
evening came on, the wind again became adverse, and before morning 
had so dispersed the greater part of the fleet, that the most serious losbcs 
were apprehended. In a few days, however, it waa ascertainfld that the 
damage sustained was much less than had been feared, the principal 
loss being in stores and hones. On the first of November the armament 
made its fnial departure from the Dutch coast, and on the fifth of that 
mouth landed its forces at Torbay in Devonshire, without encountering 
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the ilightest qipotition on the sea or tlic land. The fleet consisted of 

sixty mcn-iif-'.var, and of ncfirly 100 sail of transports. The military 

force amounted to 1 1,000 infatitry, niid tu 4500 cavalry. Arms were 

provided also to equip a nuu h Lircater nunU)cr. The English fleet under 

lord Dartmouth had |irovc(l ust kss, partly from ignorance in regard to 

the quarter at which liic prince might attempt his landing, and partly 

ftvm an ttnfaYoiinble wind which set in strongly immediately after the 

landing at Torbay. 

It will be remembered that more than a month elapsed between the 

James endea* completing of the Dutch armament and its appearance off 

vours to con- the coasta of England. This long olistructiun from the 

cjhate Ins y, l\uh and waves was interpreted with much disniav bv some 
aniNCCtB by . . ' ' 

ratntetng his of the followers of the prince, and administered a degree of 

false hope to James, and to such as were faithful to him. 
James employed this interval in endeavouring to free the birth of the 
prince of Wales from the srispicions wbich had attached to it; and in 
attempts to conciliate the bishops, and to regain the confidence of his 
subjects by retracing his steps in regard to some of the more obnoxious 
of his proceedings* But the bishops eoidd not be prevailed upon to 
pit^n a paper expressing " a*»liorrciiCL'* of (lie expected invasion, one 
excuse after another being made by them until tlie news arrived that 
William had landed ; and with regard t*) the }u nple in general, flicv 
were too sensible that the cunccjisions made by the king were forced 
from him by circomstancea to be much a£fected by them. Hough, 
and the expelled fellows, were reinstated in Magdalen College; the 
bbhiip of Ixmdon was restored to his see ; the court of Ecclesiasticsl 
Commission was abolished ; the old charters of London, and of other 
boroughs were given back ; ai.d a free parliament to be chosen upon the 
old franchise was prcmiiscd. But nothing of the impression expected 
from these displays of the royal favour was made by thenu* 

The declaration published by the prince con^^i'^'a d of ^i\te?n articles. 
Theprince'a enumerated those proccediui^s ol the government since 
dcdnmtion. the accession of the king, which were regarded as in the 
greatest d^;ree opposed to the liberty of the subject and to the safety 
of th^ Protestant religion. The conduct of the king in the matter of the 
dispensing power, in setting up the court of Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, in suspending the Test-laws, in prosecuting the bishops, in con- 
trnllincj the judge?, in depriving corporations of their liberty and of the 
])Ower to elect a free parliament, — all these things, and more were attri- 
buted, in that document, to the influence of evil counsjellors, from whose 
pernicious ascendancy it became all men, and especially sucli as were 
most concerned in the weUare of the country, to deliver the misguided 
sovereign. To provide some effectual remedy against these and nmilar 
evils, was the only design of the enterprise in which the prince, in com- 
* Ral(ih, i. 1010^1013. JBnmet, iii. 317-^22. 
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pliance with earnest Bolicitations from many lunU, buth epiritunl and 
temporal, from numlierB amung the gentry and all rankt of people, had 
DOW emWked. The prince farther pledged Kimtelf to promote luclk 
meuurea with regard to liberty of coiiacieD<% in matters of religion aa 

should give many of the nonconformists a place witjiin the pale of the 
Established Church ; and to secure a l(»gal liberation, w liirli ^buuld extend 
even to the Catholic worshij). Aildrcsses were also published to the 
army and navy, invltiiirj the military and ?!u!i)rH to y 'm with their coun- 
ti) men in the attempt tu l)riug the loug distracled oUoini of tlte nation 
to so desirable a settlement.* 

The immediate effect of these appeals did not correspond with the 
eipectationa of William and hia followeia. On the eighth of ^|,, feeling 
Nof emher the people of Exeter receired the prince with e? incsd in his 
quiet aabmitsion. The memory of Monmouth's expi dition ^•*«'"'* 
was still fresh and terrible through the west. On the twelflh, lord 
C'drubury, *on of the earl of Clarendon, went over, with some officers*, and 
about u hundred of his req;imcnt to the prince; and nio^t of the officers, 
• with a larger body of tlie private;* bclnngiuu' to the regiment commanded 
by the duke of St. Albuu'?", followed thtir example. Of three regi- 
ments, however, quartered near Salisbury, the majority could not be 
induced to desert the service of the king. James concluded from this 
occurrence, that the greater part of the army was manifestly faithful 
to him; but the officers in that body who dei^crvcd his greatest con- 
fidenrc wore of a different opinion, attributing this partial failure of 
Coriibury and his friend-', and with probable tnith, to the want of 
munaircincnl more than lo the cause supposed. Indeed every day 
now brought with it new arccs&ions to the slan<lard of the prince, and 
tidings of movements in different parts of the kingdom in Iuk iuvour ; 
while Jamea was as constantly reminded, by one desertkm after another, 
that he lived in an atmosphere of treachery, with scarcely a man or 
woman about him to be. trusted. The defection of the lords Churchill 
and Dmmlaneric, and of the dukes of Grafton and Ormond, was fol* 
lowed by that of prince George and the priocess Anne. Prince George 
joined the invader at Sherburne; the princess made her escape frorn 
Whitehall nt niidit, under the guardianship of the bishop of London, an«l 
found an nsvlum auiouLr the adherents of the prince of Oranije who were 
in arms in Northamptonshircf By this time Bristol and Plymouth, 

• Konnet, iii. :)23— -j.''). 

f *• The clescrtion of his own family gave a wvcre blow to ihc iinlmppy Jftmcs, 
who could not refrain froin tssfs when he heard of it. Dc Foe, aUiuiin^tu tliu 
event, giTeathe following accoTint of the sensation which it prcdoced in the metro- 
polis. * I cannot but remember the consternation amonj; the people, when it was 
fir»t noised al ro.ul tli,it the prl!i^■e^s wa^, nitssinj; ; it being at first warm .uiiiniu' 
tlie people that they had murdered or made away with her. I want words to express 
the coai passion Ibat sppesfsd in the eounlenancei of the people: and go much was 
she then l.elovcd, that the TCrj' soldiers talked of sitting Whitehall on fire, and 
cutting the throats of all the Papi»t8 about the court. The people ran raving up 
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Hull, Yurk, and Newcastle, were among the places of streugth whidi 
had been aetzed hy the partiiana of'the prince. Hia atandard had alao 
been unfurled with sucoeaa in the counties of Derby, Nottingham, Yoik, 
and Cheshire. In some of these places resolutions had been pabfidy 
passed, which declared that to unsheath the sword against a prince 
who t^overned accordint; to law would be rebellion, but that to resist a 
monarch who had act law at defiance was an act of necessary defence. 
Even in Oxford, several of the heads of colleges concurred in sending 
Dr. Finch, warden of All Souls' College, to invite the prince from Dor- 
setshire to their city, assuring him of their willingness to veceive him, 
and to melt down their plate for his service, if it should bejieeded. 

So desperate had Ae affairs of James now become, that some of hia 
Deipmte advisers urged hb leaving die kingdom, and negotiating wiUi 
sfatc of the safety to his person from a distance ; but from that course 
ki:i^ » aifairs. ^^.^^ dissuaded by Halifax mid Goddlpliin. Incompli- 
ance with the ad\ ici' of an aisscnibly ut peers, James issued a proclama- 
tion on the thirlecnth of November, Biuliug that writs had been signed to 
convene a parliament on the fifteenth of January ; that a pardon of all . 
oflfences should previously pass the great seal ; and that commissionerB 
should proceed immediately to the head-quarters of the prince of Orange, 
to negi^iate on the present state of affibs. The commissioo«s diosen 
by the king were Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin ; but WiDiam 
evaded for some days the conference which they solicited. In the mean 
time a forged proclamation in the name of the prince was made public 
in London, dcnounciiiir ilie Catholics of the metropolis as j)iotLnig the 
destruction oi hie and property on the largest possible sjCuIc, rnul culling 
upon the magistrates to disarm all such persons, and to hold tliemselves 
prepared to answer for any negligence in the dischaige of this duty at a 
future day. No one doubted the authenticity of this document, and the 
ferment and disorder which it spread through the city fdled the king 
with the greatest apprehension for the safety of himself and family. 

On the morning of the ninth of Deceniher, the queen and the infant 
])epartara oi prince of Wfdes were lodged ou board a yacht at Graves- 
thequceaond niul eommenced a safe voyage to Calais. James 
Wales.'— pledged himself to follow within twenty-four hours. In tlic 
Terrnn offend course of that day the roysl contmissioneni sent a report of 
their piuceedmgs to Whitehall. The demands of the prince 
were, that a parliament should be us-sembled ; that all persons holding 
pnUie trusts in violation of the Tesi>laws should relinquish them ; that 

■ 

•n<l down, and the confuwd nowds t1iroii|^*d into tlie aportmcots of WhitebaU, 

inqutriii}; < f every oiu- lliry mi t, if llu'V h ul sc n thi' ])niicpps ' Had it not 

iirescml^ i*een matU' j^ublic that »lie vkns wiMi li luu; nay, had not the letters sbt: 
sll behind her Ik>cu m.ulf i>ublie» some i-iuA (listurbance had been seen in the 
very pnlare, aixA that within n very few hour^.' It vras the occurn-ncc of such 
fleen> » as these that contributed to the alarm of the lung fur t bo lafety of his iHsison 
and family/'— Wilsnn^ Life of Do Foe, 1., 152, 153. 
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the city ihoiild have commuid of the Tower ; that the fleet, and the 

placea of strength through the kingdom should be placed in the hands 

of Protestants; that the expense of the Dutch armament should be 

defrayed, in part, from the English Treasury; and that the king and the 

prince, and their respective forces, ^houl l remain at an equal distance 

from London ilnriiiu: the sittini? of piirluuncnt. 

Jniiu s read tiu-se articles with sonic surprise, ohserving that they were 

mm It more motlerute than he had cxi)ectnl. But his , . . , 

1 I !_ 1 1 1 , • 11 ■ Flitfht of the 

pledge had been given to t^ic queen ; the city was stul in kinj?.— Uc- 

great agitation; and private letters, intimating that his per- *^ 

son was not beyond the resdi of danger, suggested Aat his ** 

interests might possibly be better served by his absence than by his 

presence. Hence his purpuse to leave the kingdom remained unaltered. 
At three o'cliick on the following morning the king left AVhitehall with 
bir Edward Ilalcs, disguising hiroselfas an attendant. The vessel provided 
to convey him to Fnu'cc was n miserable fishinj^-boat. It deweiideii the 
river without interruption until it came near to Fevcrsham, where some 
fishcrnien, suspecting Hales and the king to be Catholics, probably 
priests endeavouring to make dieir escape in disguise, took them from 
the vessel, and conducted them to the principal inn in the town. James 
made himself known : the people of the town crowded the street, a few 
forcing their way into his apartment and treating him with some nide- 
ncfs, others manifesting their pity over his fullen greatness.* 

Hud the monarch sxiceeeded in making his eBcu]H' lo France, the 
course open to the nrinrc of Orauu:c woidd have been much . 
less diiBcult than it now proved, and the powerful Jacobite cuiue^uenres 
party would, perhaps, scarcely have been heard of in our of this scci^ 
history. On the flight of the king, the most scrupubus 
began to conclude, that to invite the prince to take the government upon 
him was the only just and safe method of proceeding. By this act the 
throne was vacated, and might he filled by the most eligible 8ucce88or 
from the royal family at the ]dtnpure of ]iarliament. But the nrre^t of 
the monarch at Feverslmm on Wednesday was followed by an order of 
the privy council, commanding that his carriage and the royal guards 
should be sent tu reconduct him to the capital, which took place accord- 
ingly on the Saturday, when many of the people, touched with com- 
passion towa^ hhn, appeared to hail his return with great delight,*— 
'* to slight and unstable a thing,** says the historian, ** is a multi- 
tude, and so soon altered.**! The difficult question now was, how to 
dispose of the kiiiLr'p jierpon, it being deemed impossible that the king 
and the prince t^l oiild be together in London, with their respective 
force?, without great danger to both. After eome consultation the kint; 
was informed that the public inlcrc^ii- required his immediate with- 

* Jluroet, i>i. 34-2— 346^Wil8on'i Life of De Foe, I., 156, 157. 
f Burnt, iii. 347— ^53. 
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drawment to some distance from Westiniiitter, and Hampton Court waa 
named. Jamea expressed a preference for Rochester, and his wishes 
in that respec t \v( to complied with. The day on which the king with- 
drew to Rochester William took up his residence in St. James's. 

The king chose his retreat, deeming it ]irobahle tlint it niigl\t he 
The Vmf; expedient for him to make a s^ccond eflort to reach tiic con- 
gocs to tiuent. His queen wrote, entreating, almost commanding 
fksnce. j^jg fulfilment of the pledge without which she had never 
consented to leave him ; and if some of his irienda urged hia remaining, 
others ofibred differ«it council. His guards left him so much at liberty, 
that no impediment to his depsirtote was likely to arise; and on the 
last day of this memorable year — only a week after his removal Irom 
Whitehall, James embarked secretly at Rochester, and with a &vour- 
able breeze safely reaclu <1 tlie I'^ civch c<tnBt. 

The convention purliuiniint ussciul)ktl uii the twenty-second of January. 
Tho comfsa- discussions embraced various projects concerning the 
turn pallia^ disposal of the aovereignty, according to the views of the 
'"^^ several parties existing in the two houses and through the 
kingdom. The high-ehurch party urged that James should he restored, 
hut with such restrictions on his power as might secure a wiser govern* 
ment of the nation in future : a second ]>nrty, while they could not 
])lnce this measure of confulencc in the exiled kine, were no less opposed 
to any formal act that sliuvdd disinherit him, and recommended strongly 
that the bupreme power !-hould be placed in the hands of the prince 
under the title of regent : a third party maintained that the duties of 
sovereigna and aubjecta were reciprocal, and'the result of a virtual con- 
trsct between Ihem ; that Jamea had so far violated hia regal obligations aa 
to have wholly dissettled the constitutbn which he was awom to protect, 
and by leaving the country, in place of remaining to concur with the 
deliberations of a free parliament, had alxlicatcd the government, and 
left his vacant throne to be fdled by the choice of the nation. The first 
of thcBC partieti was reminded by the second, that the principles on 
which they would bring back the king were of a nature to condemn 
their subjectiug him to any sort of restriction ; and tlic second party 
waa admonished by the third, that to punish the delinquency of a king, 
by substituting a regent in his plaoe^ waa to break in upon the sacred* 
ness of royalty, no less certainly than by transferring the monarchy 
itself to other hands. In each of these parties there were different 
shades of opinion, the first including many who had gone far into the 
principles of non-rcf'istancc, and the last a considerable fraction who 
verged stronglv toward republieanifm.* 

Three weeks were occupied in debates on this question. William, 
who had carefully abstained from every thing that might have bonie the 
appearance of effort to influence the late elections, observed the same 
• Pari. Hist., v. 26, tl My. Bunsl, iiL 373— SM. 
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tilent and cautious neutrality in regard to the deliberations of \W two 
houses when assembled. But when liie points adverted to hud been 
delNitcd lor Boine time widi much warmth, and willi little prospect of 
any «le»irahk is^ue, tiie i-iuicc sent for Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Not- 
tin^charo, and told them that be wished to hwe avoided making any die- 
cUurc of his ovn Mntimenti in relatbn tMfae natters which were now 
occupying »o much of the public attention, but that he thought it might 
expedite a£Eein, and prevent miachieft, to inform them iliat he could not 
aeoept the office of regent, nor take any share in the English government 
mef^ly by courtesy, as the husband of the princess; tluit ilie coiulitiou 
indiepenaable to his so doing was, that sovereignty ehouM he vchted in 
his person ; that should it be the pleasure of the parliament to come to 
gome other BCttlemcnt, he should not oppoiie its proceedings, but will- 
ingly return to Ilullaud and meddle no more with Enf^ affiura; that 
whatever others might think of a crown, it wai no nich thing in hia eyea 
but that he could he well content without it.* -Thia manly avowal— in 
pfoent ciiettmetmcea the only one that be&me him— was made with the 
intention of its being generally known. It conduced to the M^ttlement 
which followed. In the lords the motion to appoint a regent had been 
loet by a minority of fortv-nine againpt fifty. The proposition that there 
is nn original contract between the kii^ and the people was carried by . 
lifiy-lliree against forty-six. But, on the maxim that the king never 
dies*, the resolution of the commons, which declared the throne to have 
l>ccome ' vacant," through the flight and conduct of Jamee, was negar 
lived by » majority of eleven. The word " abdicated," as applied by 
the lower house to the wilhdrawmcnt of the king from the government, 
waa rifrrt ^*"**^ in the lords by the word " deserted." This contest 
about wwda led to learned conferences between the two houses, in which 
the commons prevailed, and the throne wa. 

declared « vacant." The way was thus prepared for the ^^l^^"^:^^ 
declaration of William and Mary as conjomt aoVOOgn^ Msrjr to the 
the administration, to prevent diitiactimia, being placed 

singly in the prince.t „ . , ^ •* — 

Wm tWi proceeding to be juBtificd? Certamly nol--if the war 

against Charlea I., or even if the formal dethronement of ^.i,,,,,,,,, 
ibitmonarch,werenOttobejustificd. The government of the Revolu. 
the first Charles was, tipon the whole, no le.s unconstitu- t'^of 
aonal than that of James II. If the one availed himself of 
a COimpt opinion from the judges in regard to his disiiensmg power, 
the other did the same on the equally viul question of ahip-moncy ; and 
the one commandc<l tiic bishops to Wad fkom thOT pulpito ♦hat OlCy 
pr.fe-ed they could not read in honour or conacience, the other had 
been .till moreunmindfid of anch acroplea when putting forth bis book 
of .porta, and had puniahed the diaobedient with more signal severity. 
♦ Buinet, iii. 394-«W. . t IbM-» »• " 
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Tl may be added, alao, that the Ibnner waa chargeable with a vio£iioe of 

eotuluct tow iurda the representatives of the pcujjle that cnnuot be urged 
agaiost the latter ; and that he manifested a less du\ibtful inclination to 
rule withnnt the intervention of parliaments. The contcpt, therefore, 
V'hich liHs rendered the year 1688 so memorable, was tlie same that had 
been niuiniHined, with greHer violence indeed, but also with greater 
intelligence, and a much larger measure of public spirit, in 1641 j in 
twih caaea the aame great principlea were involved, and. the tame cba- - 
raeter, in many of ita leading Marea, waa obaervable in the men who 
'filled the throne. 

The diaeuamona which the Exduaion Bill bad rendered ao familiar to 

the parlinment and people were now in effect resumed, and with a 
deeper and more general interest. The same choice l>etween exclusion 
and cnniproniise recurred. While the falling monarch proposed con- 
cusi>iuu3, as large as the must sturdy advocates of popular rights could 
have demanded, expedienta to aeeure him in poaaMiicm oi the throne 
were aure to be widely supported. But opposed to all acheraea of that 
nature were thoae elementa in the charaeler of the 80vere%n, which 
rendered the wealcneaa of aoeh pretences obvious, and would have made 
compliance with them so much injustice to the nation. Everything 

. which the exclusionists of the last reign had foretold ns to be done by 
the diike of York, shoidd he ever become king, had come to pass. 
Thu.H the position of the Whig party had become the advantageous one. 
On the one hand were the atrict adherento to hereditary claims, whose 

* circametancca diapoeed them to place the kipg in a eonditioa of 
restraint, degrading to the monarehy, and certainly hateful to himself. 
On the other were the men who asserted that the line of succession 
should be, in common with every principle of civil society, subservient 
to the general welfare, and who, accordingly, urged a transfer of the 
crown to the next in descent who might be expected to wear it most in 
obedience to that end. 

Nor was this right of parliament to alter the succession the most 
remarhable or the moat important doctrine involved in the revolution 
ihua accomplished, inasmuch aa thia had been often aaaerted, and aome^ 
times exercised, in the course of our history. The main principle and 
^ect of this proceeding resulted, as a consequence, from its great act 
in relation to the throne; viz. — the practical subjection of the king to 
the law?, instead of the total, or even partial, pubjection of the laws to 
the king. It at once annihilate<l the doctrines of divine right and non- 
resistance, and brought into easy and undisturbed practice those 
ancient rights and libertiea, which die' Flantaganets had attempted iu 
vain to subvert, which the Tiidors had often been allowed to trample 
upon, and which the Sluarta sacrificed thdr throne to destroy."* 
No sober man can auppoae that anything short «f invasbn, or civil 

* Life «rUtd RuNslI, i. 164. 
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war, roiiM have siiflioed tn brint; James If. to govern the people of 
Kngland in the manner which the constitution provided ; and no lets 
certain mu?t ii bo, that, had he continued king, the great husinesB of ]m 
life would have been to neutraliBc or break thrnu;^h every restraint tiiat 
might liHve been laid upon hinj in fuvo^j^r of Prutestanlism, or of the 
geueral liberties of Europe. '* Thoae who grudged William III. the 
kufeU tbat he wore for our service wre ever prone to insinuate 'that hia 
unnatural ambition would be content with nothing less than the crown, 
instead of returning to his country after he had convinced the king of 
the error of liis coum <^k, and obtained seeurities foT the religion and 
liberties of England. The hazard of the enterprise, and most hazardous 
it truly was, was to hnvc been \m, the profit and ndvantajjc our nwn. 
I do not know that Williiun absolutely expected to pbict- himself on the 
throne; because he could luirdly anticipate that James would »o pre- 
cij^itatcly abandon a kingdom wherein he was acknowledged and had 
still manylidherents. But undoubtedly he must, in consistency with 
his magnsnimouB designs, have determined to place England in its 
natural position, as a party in the great nil in nee against tlie power of 
J^uis XIV. To this oi'.e object of securing the liberties of Europe, and 
chiefly of his own country, the whole of his heroic life was directed with 
undeviating, undisheartened finnncRs. He had in view {]\c titnc, pro- 
bably not distant, when the entire snccession of the Spanish riionarchy 
would be claimed by that insatiable prince, whose renunciation at the 
treaty of the P yren e es was already maintained to be invalid. Against 
the present aggressions and future schemea of this neighbour the league 
of Augsburg bad just been concluded. England, a free, a Protestant, a 
maritime kingdom, would, in her natural position, as a rival of France, 
and deeply concerned in the independence of the Netherlands, become 
a leading member of this confederacy. But the sinister nttachments of • 
the house of Stuart had long diverted her from her true interests, arid 
rendered her councils disgracefully and treacherously subservient to 
those of Louis. It was therefore the main object of the prince of 
Orange to strengthen the alliance by the vigorous co-operation of this 
kingdom ; and with no other, view the emperor, snd even the pope, had 
abetted his undertaking.'** 

That this pdicy favoured the penonal a^andisement of William 
did not of necepsity detract from its maprnnimity ; but, innFmuch as it 
wn« a course to which James, with his present fixed principles and ' 

* Hallam, iii. 1 18, 119. "It was in March, 1688, that I letUed at Utrecht,«nd« 
with regard to th« public, I found things in that eoontry come to a flain crisis. 

Their leading men were geneniUy satistied that there wan no saving the Unitod 
Fn>Ttnc«s from niia, keepiag the Protestant interest from sinking, ur Inuderiiig the 
FVsaeh power flmm •vatMNiiiiiif up ell, but a Tevolution in Kngland. The miteh 
were generally inclined to aM<i»t the prince of Orange with t!ieir forcci. and enable 
}>im to make head against king James, and relieve the liiigliiih, who now crted to 
him for help, as the Dutch did to qmaa BUwbslh a hvadssd ysa» bsfsts."-* 
Cakmj/'M Utttericai AcvquhI, u IA7, 
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habitt, would be tare to feel the deepest rcpugDtnee to the end of hie 

days, tlie nation was shut up to its choice, ei^er to retain a king, shorn 
of all the most favoured attributes of sovereignty, and loatliinti: his 
denuded state ; or to create one, who should be called to the due cxcn isc 
of his high functions, on lhcj!;round of a visible and t>olcnin compact, 
emanating from the puiilic aviU, and designed for the public beucfiL 
iU die crisie eppioMlied, the b^er choioe was mede— made, it ie 
admitted, in lome imtaneei, by men of very moderate pretension to 
virtue of any sort, but men who were moved in their course, along w ith 
many better naturea* by the propulsive influence of that popular intel> 
ligence and feeling which liad descended Iw a noble inheritance iirom 
the contests of other days. 
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JRROT, Archl/whop, his advice to ViUiers, 94; compUlncl of by Clarcn<lon, 111 

Ahhorrfm an<l petitioners— their origin, 761 ; procee.lintfs apainst them, ZliZ 

,t> ce»uon of James I., the result of popular feeling. 1 ; particulars respecUng it, 7 

Agitator$. their appearance in the parliamentary army, 437 

AiT-la-ChapHle, treaty of, Qii 

.■1 mho station, on the accession of James I., 10, 11 

.Imcnca, intended emigration thither, 275; checked by tho Rovernmont, .4. 
Aufflican Church, its character and state under Kliiabeth discnbed, 120, 
Appotdix — James I., 167 — 203 

An hfnthop of York's letter concerning the Puritans, 42, 43 
ArchUrcturc, its state in England during the reign of James I., 201 
Ar.jsle, earl of, origin and progress of the insurrection under hiro. «J6. £i3x ; «t» failute, 
execution of the earl, b41, 4i42 

Arlington, lord, impeached, 6Z3 

4rwMfro;i7, Sir Thomas, his trial and execution, m 

Ymv • it« complaints in 1C47 ; its first advance towards the capita . .A. ; disputes be- 
?;ein it and the parliament, 435-439 ; sei.es the K.ng. 4^. «^ 7" ^^'^ 
Citv 441-447: proposals cf the army re ected by the King, 445-448; his in- 
trigues against the aJmy, 449 ; its hostility to him, 454 , it, -'^^^^^.^""^'l^i;;^^ 
well MLl ; disbanded at the Restoration, 585; mcreaso of it opposed in the parlia- 
ment under James II., 8Z0i disaffection lo it, ML 

^r»rw, members claim exemption from, 31 

^r/.r/r«, tho nineteen submitted to the King m 1642, 357 , « . 

Ar„, thiir state in England during the reign of James I., 201 ; previous to the Restora- 

InM Earl of, injudicious conduct of Charles l-.towar.ls him, 218 
General, i/i Scotland ; lueets at Glasgow .n 1055*. 303, 306 
Assembly of divines at Westminster, 408—412 
Attley, Sir Jacob, his character, 397 
Aylmer, Bishop of London, his work quoted, 182 

R ACQ V Sir Francis, the advocate of royal prcrogativn, 77 ; " on the pacification of the 

f3Vrttirri ;tiolfin''rhe' clL o'f Ekche4uer 132 ; both -^^^'J^^tes for the 
chancellorship, which is given to Bacon, and on what groun.ls, 133 . fall and cha 
racter of Bacon, 136. 137 ; efTca of his labours, 20., 203 
nailli^ of larviswood, his suflferings and death, 

flfl//nrr,/io, Lord, harshly treated, 295 loi • nffpr* nf liin &e- 

Bancron, his conduct at Hamilton Court, 25 ; becomes primate, 10. , effect of h,s se- 
verities against the Puritans, 1 15 T fi 11 
BasU,con Doron, work under that title published by James L, 5, 6, 34, 3. 
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KeHrfcm and lilhes in ScoUbikI — rcclaiinod by Charles, '2ni ; Titn/um, 39i 
firnevo/ertcrs, rotMlo of raising money uiuler that name, I'iS; nioiu-y ihuh ohtaiiuMl hy 

Jamcji 1., 73, 133, 137, '115, '227 
Berwick, the pacification of, an imperfect treaty, 306 
Hiddlcy John, the father of Unitarianism in Eii};land, 511 
Bfhop of St. David's (Dr. Rudd), his enlighlemd sentimfut*, 41 

Bitkop* prosecuted by parliament, 319; the tievi-ru ptocevdings against them, 893 — 
905 

Bristol, Earl of, his character, 400 

Broumtiti, their origin, tenets, sufTeriiigs, and connexion with the Indeiwndents of the 
next reign, 124 — 131 

Buckingham, George Mlliers. Dnke of, his lisp, 01. 92, 91, 95 ; hiu conduct towards 
the Earls of Dorset and Southampton, 144, 14:i ; his cuncern in the Spaninh match, 
153 — 161 ; impeached by the Commons, 221 ; created Chancellor of the Univer«.ity 
of Oxford, 222 ; his failure at Rochelle, 231 ; he is assansinated, 239 ; his charac- 
ter, 241 

CARAL ministrj', 643j 644, 

ra/rinlitm, whei discountenanced by James I., 123; doctrinal Purilann, their rise, tb. 
Cnlrinixlir tenets, not to be discussed, 282 
Cnnihriilge, attack of James 11. upon it, tJii3 

Canont of the Church of England, 40—42; the book of, in J-cotland (1 630), 297 

Capuchin friars, in Somerset Ilouse, the residence of Henrietta 

Carlwriff/it (Dean), his sycophancy, how rewardeil, 831 

Cathnrinit (St) church consecrateil — ceremonies used tlicrc by Lflud, 279 

Catho/ici, Irish, their state in the reign of James I., 104 

Catholic*, English, their exi>ectation on the accession of James I., 3; their condition at 
tljat period, 46, 47; gunpowder conspiracy, 49 — 58 ; penal laws made more severe ; 
justice of this policy considered, 60 — 62 ; their condition in 1610, 109 ; tendencies 
of the Court Clergy towards their doctrines, 284 — 2!?8 ; their state at the Restora- 
tion. r)08 — 602 ; endeavours of James II. to make converts, 877 

Cavalier and Roundhead — the terms explained, 953, n(,t<: 

Ctci/, Sir Robert (Earl of Salisbury), his intrigues with James before the decease of 
Elizabith ; his diiTicultieH and arbitrary conduct as minister of James I., 72, 73; 
sinks under the pressure of labour and anxiety in 16t '>, 79, 80 

Ceremonia, dispute cosreniing the power to decree them, 2 16, 217 ; concerning their 
enforcement, 277, 278 ; those observed by Laud at the cunsvcratiou of St. Catha- 
rine's Church, 279, 280 

Charles I., impressions concerning him at the time of his accession, 204, 205 ; his im- 
prudent conduct previous to assembling his second pailiameut, 217 — 220; na- 
ture of the dispute -between him and the commons, 'J2.1 ; anxious to put an end to 
a free govemmenf, 232, 233; his menacing languape to his third parliament, 233 ; 
his perplexity and duplicity with regard to the Petition of Right, 235 — 237, 247 ; 
sanction given by him to tiie rloclrmcs of Montague and Manwaring, 210, 243 — 
24.'> ; proclamation i>8ned by liim on dissolving his third parliament, 252; his se- 
verity towards Sir John Eliot, 293 — 298; specimen of the treachery which gene- 
rally marked his foreign policy. 259, and notr ; his cabinet in 163(1, 259, 260; his 
arbitrary government from 1630 to 1641 ; 260^^ — 284; bis arbitrary conduct in Scot- 
and, 293 299 ; \\\% concessions made too late, 303 ; convenes a parliament in 1639; 
suddenly disstilves it, 309 — 311 ; cunsvnts to the death of Straflbrd, 340 ; his visit 
to Scotland, 345; entertained by the citizens on his return, 348; attempts to seixe 
the Five Members, 351, 352 ; triumph of his opponents, 353; he attempts to seize 
Hull, 356; bis Utters seizi>il at Naseby mnde public, 416; his cnmmisKiou to the 
"FaxX of Glamorgan, 419 — 423 ; he escapi's from IJxford. and surrenders himself to 
the Scuts, 423, 424 ; his coi^duct at this juncture, 426; disputfs with Henderson 
concerning episcopacy, 427; rejects the pro]Hisitions urged ujfon him by the Scots, 
428 ; and those proposed by the army, 445— 44S ; intrigues against that lody, 4-19 ; 
escapes from Hampton Court, 453, 454 ; rejects the Four Bills tendered to him by 
the parliament, 456 ; is conducted from Hurst Castle, tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted, — his character, 462 — 472 
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CharUa II., landing in Scotl»n«l, 47H ; hi^ eHCupe after the hattle of Worcester, 483^ 
484 ; languu^u a(l<lreH8<'(l to him by the convention pnrliainunt, 571 ; hit character, 
'^72 — 574 ; mfmbi-r* of his council, 575 ; his declaration conrornin^ liberty of Ci>u- 
■ciunce, ; and the diniMMiMing p ivrer, jSlL COO ; hit secret treaty with LouitXIV., 
ohtHinti money from him, G77 ; Ibrmt a new tecret treaty. GJO ; his perplexitiet in 
lri77, 694 — 09(1 ; confirence with the Prince of Orange concerning the war, {123 ; 
liit vacillation, C'.)9 ; distrusted by the parliament, 7(J1 ; hi4 illneMs, great alarm 
occ i^ioned by it, 75 1 ; C^ynions refiue him tupplies, 771 ; diHStilves jiorliament, 
775 : convenes and disttolves the parliament at Oxford, 760 — ■782; hit declaration 
publiithed on that occaniun, 7^ ^ ; not content with hit increase of power, S27 ; hit 
illnest and death. Si^ 

Cfuii tt r-hui/jie, attack of James II. upon it, JiM 

Chartt-rs, City, plan for teiiing thein, 7'J5; that of London seized, 804 ; seixurcs of them 

by Jamei II., 
Chi/lmifworth, hit writings, 288 

Church and State, their r«^lation to each other according to the English constitution. 
37—39, 42, 111— 115; attack on tlie Established Church in 1010. 325; strong 
feeling in iti favour at the Restoration. 598i a^jLi ^""» f"' 'tn security in 1<»77, 
692 

, the, Hi defined by the Independents, 320 

government — the Presbyterian form etatablished, 430; intolornnce, 432 

C'ii il war — state of England a little previous to it, 2S8 ; propar.itions for it in Scotland, 
301 ; condition of the kingdom in pr^ispect of it, 3U4 — 300; its iuHtire consiilered, 
3G4 — 3iiH ; divided state of the kingdom in relation to it, 30',), 370; itt conuL-xion 
with religion, 371 ) general excitement occasioned by it, 37H ; Parliament furnif n 
treaty with the Scots, 332; Cluirles obtains assisttance from lrelan>l — disuniun 
among Royalists and Parliamentarians, 394 ; depressed state of the Itoyalists after 
the battle of Nascby, 415 
Cit'i/iiiHit, disputes between them and the common lawyers, 74 ; Dr. Cowell's publica- 
tion, 75 

C/to'f/xioti (Earl), his account of the three first parliaments under Charles I., 251 ; his 
partial account of the King's me.isnres, 290 ; he describes the character of his friend 
Falkland. 380 ; his history, 570 ; his ndjustments of property at the Restoration, 
583 ; his unpopularity, 635 ; his fall, (t.(0 ; leaves the kingdom, 038 

Clertfy, their fears on the accession of James I., 4, 5 ; their part in the Hampton Court 
conference, 22 — 20; their inclination to the church of Rome previnus to the civil 
war, 284 — 288 ; hostility to the common law, 281 ; proceedings against scandalous 
clergy. 318; ejected — their conduct (1602 J, 590 ; are required to read the " i//- 
duigc'nce** from the pulpit, 895 ; petition of the bishops, 896 ; prosecuted by the 
Long Parliament, 318 — i320 
C/oHeti/iffM" — proceedings of James I. so designated, 835 

CoJfcc-houMCS, shut up by order of the government, 091 

CW, Sir Edward, his conduct on Raleigh's triad. 17, 18; the rival of Bacon, 131 ; their 
altercation in the Court of Exchetpu-r, 132; both candidates for the chancellorship, 
which IS given to Racon, and why, 133; his dispute with the sovereign, (1015), 
135 ; he is suspended from his ofiice as t^hief Justice (1010), 136 ; is admitted to 
a place in the Privy-Coimcil, il>.; his patriotism, 140; he is prosecuted, 148 

Coleman's letters, 712. 713 

Colepejter, Sir John, his character, 398 

College, proceedings against him, &c., 131 

Commerce, its state in England during the reign of Jamc3 I., Ifi5 — 187; during the 

reign of Charle* I., and under the cumraonwealth, 564 
Common- law, hostility of the court clergy to it, 281 

Cvmmonwenlth, c-tablished, 473; disaffection of the Presbyterians to the government, 
187 ; state of religion imder the commonwealth, 489 ; its negotiation with foreign 
powers, 492 — 494 ; hostilities with the Dutch, 494 — 197 

CumtntinioM Tahle, disputes respecting its place (1633), 278; the canon respecting it 
cpioted, 279, note 

Cmplon (Bishop), his upeech in the Lords, 873 ; excluded from the council, 874; it 

suspended, 877 
Ci}'i»piracif, gunpowder, treated of, 49 — 57 
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Conthluiion, English— iU frect'.om as declati-d by the commons on Ihe accPBsion of 
James I.. '28, 29; as argued in lhat asssembly i", 1<">10, 74— 78 ;jind in 
141 — 15J; as attested by its general history "previous to 1603, 107 — 171, — 
185 ; nun-resikting test of 1075 resisted, 684 — 689 

Conventicle Act, 6112 

Com-t ntion, houses of, their intolerant proceedings on the accession of Jatnet I , 27 — 

41 ; at the Restoration, 594, iiLi 
Convocation, the houses of— their policy, 37; how composed, ib.; Jumes attempts to 

augment its power, 40 
Cooper, Sir Astlcy (Earl of Shaftesbury), 57G, hll 
Girnish, his trial and execution, &lhJ 
Corporation Act, itlii 

Covvntry, Sir John, assault upon him, Qi5 
Council formed on the accession of James I., 9 
Councilor Peers at York, in 1039, 313 

Country party, its complexion in 1073, GG7 ; intrigues of Louis XIV. extend to it, 707 ; 

take up the popish plot, 714 
Court of High Commisbion — attack upon it in lOlO ; its origin and constitution. 111 — 

114,180, 181; its prosecution of Bernard, Smait, Shcrtield, and othi rs, 273 — 27.), 

280; abolished by the Long Parliament, 324; instituted by James II., 876 
Court Star Chamber, its history and character, 171 — 180; its prvtceedings af;uiuat 

Leighton, Prynne, Bastwick and Burton, 263 — 271 ; Case of Bishop W'illijni:*, 

272 ; court abolished by the Long Parliament, 324 
Court of Chancery — dispute between Sir Edward Coke and James I. as to its powers, 

134 

Court of King's Bench — dispute between Sir Edward Coke and James I. relating tn 

proceedings in it, 13j, 130 
Court, English — its manners during the reign of James I., 188 — 193 : improved on the 

accession of Charles I., 205 ; its profligacy under Charles II., 010, Oil ; changes 

in it in 1683, m2 
Covenant, sworn to in Scotlaud (10.38), 301 

Corenant( ri,]mi[ no ju«.t notion ot reli;;ious liberty, 325, 326; Baillie, their commissioner, 
327 ; their conlereuce with th^ Duke of Monmouth at Bothwell Bridge, 748 ; their 
great sufferings, 604, 609— 730— 742, lAl 

Cotclty, the poet, .^67 

Cranmer—h\s homily on '* cicil ohetlience*- 889 

Cromwell, his part in the battle of Marston Moor, 389 ; his dissatisfaclion with 
the manner of conducting the war to that time — intrigues ag.iinst him — his 
favour with the hidependents — the self-denying ordinance 389 — 3'J2 ; his part 
in the battle of Naseby, 393 ; his wish to come to terms with the King, 451 — 455 ; 
suppresses the meeting at Ware, 452; his expedition to Ireland, 477, 478 — to 
Scotland, 479. 480 ; battle of Dunbar, 480, 481 ; his conduct after the battle of 
Worcester, 498, 499 ; his conduct towards the " Rump" Parliament considered, 
500—505 ; assembles the «' Little Parliament,'' JiM; becomes Lord Protector, 509; 
his second parliament hostile to him, and dinsolvcd, 5 1 0 — 5 1 2 ; his third parlia- 
ment — be is urged to take the title of King, but di tlineH it, 514 — 518; dissolves 
the parliament — his conduct considered, 521 — r)2r> ; his fon'ign policy, 523—530; 
he n-.L-ditates a fourth parliament — his illness, death, and character, 542 — 549 

Cromwell, Richard and Henry, 549 — 553 
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i)<T/rt/-f//ic»/», disingenuoUHly made by Charles I. and the peers at York in 1642, .361, 
362 ; of Charles II. in 1060. 589 ; of indulgence, oppusrd by pHrliament, Ofi I ; ot.e 
issued by Charles in 1081, and by the exclu>ii)nist!* m reply. 7b3 — 780 ; couctrn- 
ing the Rye-house plot, \ of James II. on his .icctssion, 819 

Denltani, the poet, r)67 

Diyby, Lord, his character, 397 
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Directory, new, of worship appointed, 412 

iJUpentinr; jxficer — itt ori|;ia, how checked by the Knglish constitution, 181 — 18.'*; 

dticluration uf Charles II. concuriiing it, (ilUJ ; James II. uUains the upinion of tlie 

Jud^^es cunct-rning if, ^75 
*' Ditse/itert," Peircc's *' Viudicatiou of" cited, 41, note 
Doctrine of iufallihility, 2>^7 
Dunkirk, talc of, 

KCCU-ISIASTICAL ailairs — the civil ^towcr prevails over them, 40S ; assonibly of 
divines at Westrainntur, how constituted, 401> ; the KraMians, th. ; the Presby- 
terians, 410; the Independents, ih. ; at the Restoration, ; policy of the couit, 
if). ; negotiation!) between the Presbyterians and the bisliups, ahii 

l-'.ilifrhttl, battle of, favourable to the Royalists, 374 

E>tuiliur;ih, Cromwell there, 458; his return, 403; Monmouth's conference with the 
Covenanters, 74H 

Elections, ri|;ht to judge of, contested ; secured by the commons, '2'J, .10; dictation of 
James I. to the people on that subject, 27; interfered with in 1G14 by pentuns 
known by the name of " Undertakers,'^ 88 ; great excitement nt the elections in 
16-5 ; 21b — 233 ; commons claim the right to iskue writs of, C64 

J'.lector Palatine, his disasters, how viewed by James, 137 — 141, 1G3, 221 

Eliol, Sir John, one of the managers in prosecuting the impeachment of the duke of 
Buckingham, 222 ; hi^ speech conccruing the power to decree rites and i-rrc- 
monies, 24ti, 247 ; his Bpiritod conduct iu the house of commons on the 2nd of 
March, 1C2'J, 248, 249 ; his imprisonment and death, 253—258 

Elizabt th, queen, her will in favour of the succession of James I., 2 ; her courtiers' 
intrigue with James before her death, 6, 7 ; her theory as to the relation of t^e 
civil and ecclesiastical i^tatos, 38 ; state of the Anglican church under her, 120, 
nolei ; her conduct with regard to loans and be'nevolences, 199 

Elizabeth, the princess, her marriage with the elector palatine, Hi 1 

Elliot, the apostle of the Indians, 275 

Enfflfiiid — its general state (from 1C29 to 1640), 288 — 290 ; state of parties in it at 
the commencement of the Civil Wor, 288, 304— 30G ; and a little before the death 
of Charles I., 459; its maritime power during the Protectorate, 530 ; state of |K>pu- 
lar feeling produced by the Rye-house conspiracy, 82G 

7?/j(7//*A freeholder — his rights invaded, 263 

English dispersed by the Scots at Newburn, 313 ; change in their character, 49/ ; 
policy of the court in relation to Scotland, 738 ; their general affairs, 74G 

Ejiitcopacy — petitions against it, 325 — 327 ; Charles adheres to it, 425 ; he disputes 
with Henderson, a Scotch divine, 427 ; he rejects the propositions of the Presby- 
terians, 428 ; bishops re-established, 5aG 

Epmcojtaliana — sufferings of the clergy after the commencement of the civil war, 412, 
413 

ErttJitians, the, noticed, 409 ; Whitclocke, Seidell, ib. 
Essex, the countess of, see " Somerset" 

Essex, earl of, his character, 40'J ; the army under him in the west capitulates, 387 ; 

jealousy between him and Waller, ih. 
Europe — its s>tute on the accession of James I., 11 — 13 ; its condition greatly influenced 

the policy of the Stuart princes, lA. 
" EvtHtiiiW Treaty, the, explained. 

Exvlusiun mil, 727—730, 7G9— 771. 780. 231 ; reply of the Exclusionisls to the de- 
claration issued by the king after dissolving the Oxford parliament, 7S4 

FALKLASD, his death aud character, 3fe0— 382 

Etitt, the commons' address for one in 1673, 670^ — 674 

Fiirouritism — failing of James I., 70; hii extravagant gifts to favourites, 72 

Frvtiinp, in France — Charles escapes thiiher, 48 1 

EeuUiil burdens — their proposed abolition, 77 

Ei/l/t-monarchif men, 540; Vconer, </>. 
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Fines, heavy, imi>oacd in the wont, 866 
Fire ia London, 631 — 636 
Fitzhnrris, hin ca»e, 777, 776 \ trial 787^ ZfiS 
Fox, the Quaker — some notice of him : SUfi 

Fox, C. J., opinion on the proceednig* in the case of lord RuMell, 813, not*. 
Forttt iMU'iy the, revived. 

Futler, NichoUs, a bencher of Gray'a Inn, his noble coquet in opposition lo the Court 
of High Commi«biun, 111 

GAUNT, Mrs. — her arrest, trial, and execution, Hliii 
Glamorgan, earl of, his commission from Charles l„ 419 — 123 
Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury — see " jiopish plot" 
Germany — jta protestantism menaced, 'J'26 
Godolphin, lord, his character, "60 

Gundomtnx, the Spanish amlussador — his character, 97; dem.iiids the dcuth of RaU'if^h 

as a peace-otTeriu^ to Spain, lOU 
GiiUdhali — Chailes I. is cutertained by tlio citizens of London there, 348 
GuHpnu der-^\ot, 50 — 58 

JIABK AS COJll'lS Act passed, 

Hallfitjr, earl of, leaves the court, 7jS ; address of the commons R|;ainst him, 111 
Hmniliuti, marquis of, deputed lo make coiicessious to the Scotch, .iOl ; advises Chailes 
to make vtar, 30- 

UiiinpJen, John, resists the demand of ship-money, 2ri6 ; the question argued U'fore 

the jii<]|;es, 'i67 ; his death and character, 377, 378 
UumjtJfii, (he grandson uf the foruter — a ruinous fine impoiied upon him, 823 ; tried 

again, htilk 

Hauipton Court, the conference at, 22 — 2j ; its effect described, 20 
Ilarripyton, his " Oceana," iM 

IJarveij, his discovery concerning the circulation of the blood, 571 

litHricttu, her marri.ige with Charles I. negotiated, 163, 209 ; dispute with rcHjicct to 

her attendants, 213; her conduct in regaid to public utiliirs, 3.^7, 35*J — :161 ; 

leltersofthe king to her published in 1645, 416, 417 

Henry, prince, his death and character, 83, 84 

Herrtg, in two instances punished with deatli in the reign of James I., 121 
Hertford, marquis of, his character, 399 

Hiffh CommiMxion Court treated of, 180; most tyrannical under Charles I , 181, t>i,fe ; 

prosecutions, 273 — 275 
HfjoAeri « Ecclesiastical Polity," quoted, 183, and note. • 
Hotiand, earl of, his character, 404. 405 
Huiiourt — profuse distribution of them by Jam«-s I., 10 
Howard, lord, his evidence against lord Russell, al 2 
Howard, sir Ralph, 397 
llobbttt, the philosopher, 569 

//;/// — CharKs attempts to seize its magazine, 356 

Hume, his a|>ology for the cruelty of Charles I. toward Eliot and niisrcpreseniutions of 
the patriots, 254 — 258, ami nulr ; his account of the character of the puritans ex- 
amine)), 276, note ; his account of the petitions presented to the long parliament 
examined, 358 

Hyde, Lawrence (earl of Rochester), his character 

IMVEAt HMEST q( Mumpesoo and Mitchell. 143; of Middlesex, 162, 163; of 
BuckiuglK.m, 221 » Str tflord, 320, 321 ; Lau.l, 321 ; Windebanko and Finch. 322 ; 
the bi^l^ollS, 350 ; the five members, 351 ; nine royalist peers iu 1612, 363: of the 
queen, 375; of Clarendon, 637 ; Arlington, 675; Lauderdale, 674. 675. 0^3 ; 
Dauby, 683 ; 719; Seymour, 772 
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Jmpoaltiona, the question considered, 145 

" InriJent," the plot known by that name io Scotland, 346 

Imktnnity, bill of, at the restoration, 538 

lndrpendeMh, the advocates of equal liberty, in 1G40, 326 — 328 ; power in the army 
3H9; some of their ministers have a place in the assembly of divines, their cha- 
racter, 410 — 112 ; comparative stren^h of the Independoiitt and Presbyterians 
after the siirreuder of the king, 430— -434; meeting of the ludepundents at the 
Savoy, 512 ; their condition at the restoration, 597 

Indulgence, declaration of, 589 — 66-1 

lii/nlhbiltty^ the doctrine of, 287 

luigo Jane*, 201 

Innurg^Hlt — military executions ; 854 ; by Feverkliam, by Colonel Kirke, S55 ; com- 
mission of the judges. 850 ; trial of Mrs. Lisle, who is unjustly cundemued, 
85 'J ; effect of the knig's success against them on his policy, 808 

Ireland — policy of James 1. toward it — state of the catholics, and plantation of Ulster, 
103 — 106 ; massacre uf the protestants in 1641, 345, 346; ('harles obtains assist- 
ance from Ireland in 1644, 385 ; commission of the Earl of Glamorgan, 419 — 423*^ 
state to which it wfis redticed by Cromwell, 490, 491 ; proceedings there after the 
restoration, 609^ "42—745 

" InlerrommuHintj^' letters of, 

Jamea I. — his claim to the English throne considered ; his accession regarded wMh ap- 
prehension by all |)arties, — his correspondence with the courtiers of Elizabeth 
before her decease, 6, 7 ; his Basilicon Doron and extravagant notions of kingly 

1)ower, lb. ; joy on his accession, 7, 8 ; his progress and indiscretion, 8, 9 ; parties in 
lis court, note, ill.; his dictation to the people with regard to elections, 27 ; his dis- 
satisfaction with the first parliament, m,lr, 32 ; his butted of the Puritans, 34, 35 ; 
report of his being assassinated. <'>4 ; his conduct luifavourable to an iiidulgencft of 
his arbitrai-y temper, his favouriti»m, 69 — 72 ;.his dispute with Vurstiuv, 81, 82 ; 
his conduct towutds Somerset, 84 — 87, 91,92; his arbitrary proceedings toward 
the parliamunt of 1614. 89 — 91 ; his plantation of I Uster, 105; his dnplicity in 
the matter of the Spanish match, 160; his character, 164 — 167 

* JAMEf^, duke of York, 641. f.r.O— 663 ; excluded from ofRce b^ the lest act, G6S ; pro- 

1'ects relating to his succession to the throne, 678. 679, — / 27 — 730 ; his leturu to 
England, 755 ; is prosecuted as a recusant, "05 ; leaves the kingdom, 766- 
Jamct II., his declaration published on his accession, 829 ; collects the reveniu! without 
consent of parliament, 830 ; obtains pecuniary aid from Louis, bis designs, N.t'< ; 
penal laws cona-rning religion partially suspended, th. ; his letter to the .Scotch 
parliament. 834. 835 ; its tyrannical proceedings. hJIi ; approves and encournges 
the cruelties of Jefferies, 861 — 863 ; effect of the king"!, successes on his policy, 
.^6S ; dismisses II. ilifax, ib.; his declaration coaceruiiig the test-laws, bfi'.' ; the 
commons petition for their enforcement and against the increase of the army, 
870, 871 ; James obtains the opinion of the judges cob *^rtuii|f the diKpensing 
power. 875 ; his difficulties increased, 892 ; his proceedings nguiust the bishops, 
H95— 905 ; his conciliatory measures after the lauding of William, 914 ; his flight 
and arrival in France, 916, 917 
Jefferieiy George, made lord chief justice, 816 ; his conduct toward Richard Baxter, 
8.33, 634, utAe ; his proceedings in the west, bliO : case of Mrs. Lisle. 85fi ; of 
Mrs. Gaunt, R64 ; severities approved and encouraged by the king, 861. 8ii J 
Judgtt, the, give James I. unconstitutional aid, 41 ; hear the arguments' foflhe liberty 
of the subject, 228 ; their decision unconstitutional, 229 ; their opinion concerning 
dispensing power in the reign of James II., S74, 875 ; their commission in the 
west, &5fi ; their opinion with regard to the six bishops, UllJ 
Jutticef historical view uf its udministrution, 173 — 176 

KISO (the) can do no wrong," maxim explained, 329 
Knigblh'tod, made coiipulsory by Charles I., 260 

liAUD, his rise, and the aim of his party among the clergy, 245, 24C ; he causes the 
dispute concerning the power to decree rites and ceremonies, 246 ; charges against 
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him, 248; he advocates uniformity, 277; diipatea as to reli^^ous ceremonies, 
278; conBecrates St. Catharine's cliurch, 279; apjiroves of images in churches, 
290; opposed to puiitan Kcturers, 285; his Armmianiim, ib.; his treatment of 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, 223; is accused of high treason, 321; his trial 
and execution, 413 

Lauderda/e, duke of, impeached, 674 ; his rigour in Scotland, 731 — 742 

Lawtfcri, common, their disputes with the civilians, 74 

Leicester, earl of, his character, 400 

Levellert, their apitearencc in the army, 450 

Liberty of the subject, 176 ; argued before the judges, 228—230 

/<i6fr/^ of conscience, declaration of James II. concerning it, BHfi 

LUbunif, John, his character, 476, 484 — 486 

Lii/e Mrs., Iter arrest, trial, and execution, 856 — 860 

Literalure, its state in England during the roign of James I., 198 — 201 ; at the resto- 
ration, 565 — r)70 

Liturgy in Scotland, (1637), disturbance occanioued by the reading of itatlCdinburghi 
2y9 

iMnnti and privy seals. 73, 133, 137, 225, 227—229, 232 

London, its state during the reigu of James I.. 187, 1S8, 193 ; the king is entertained 
by the citizens, 348; submits to the army,. 442 ; excitement, 444, general Monk's 
arrival, ; he declares in its favour, IljI ; the fire of, its origin, &c., G21 ; plague 
— its cause, extent, &c., 625 : plan for seizing the charters, 795 ; election of its 
mayor, 793 ; struggle ut thu ulcction of the shetitiii, 79b ; mayor of, forced an the 
city by thf court. 80 J ; its charter scixed, 804 ; power of the crown tliere, 816 

LoTf, a presbyterian minister, executed, 488 

MJJOR-GF.M.RALS, their institution and tyranny, 522. 

Manners — of the Kn){lish court, of the city, and in the country, daring the reign of 
James I., 188—198 

Mantriiriitff, Dr., his sermon on '> religion and allegiance," 244 ; hii prosecution, 
245 

Matichctter, earl of, his character, 405, 4ZZ * 

Mar»t'>n-Movr, the battle of, 387 

Ma*9 — Jami's II. goes to it publicly, 830 

May, the historiau, on the feelings of different parties in England in 1639, 288 
Mayur elected by influence ui the court. dlL2 

Mazarin ami Charles parties to u plot to assassinate Cromwell, 'j2& 
Meat-tub plot, the, descril)ed, 7') 7 

Militia, command of it claimed by the Long Parliament, 354 ; dispute on that kubject 
in 1678, Zlii 

Military executions in the west after the defeat of Monmouth, 854 — 856 
Alilioti, the poot, notice of him, ii6H 

Monk, General, arrives in London, 556 ; declares in its favour, 557 ; his duplicity, 

559 ; effects the restoration, 560 
ihtmouth, duke of, sent to quell the insurrection in Scotland, 747 ; his sudden dii* 

grace at court, 755 ; his return to England, 76 1 ; his progress, 764 ; his arrest, 

802 ; Charles reconciled to him, 82() ; his invasion, 84 1 ; his declaration, 845 ; 

his movements, ^4G ; proclaims himself king, S 17 ; retreats from Keynsham, SAii ; 

defeateil at Sedgmoor, his arrest, and execution, 851 — 854 
Monopoiie* — the tjuestion of, discusicd. 142; impeachment of Mompesson and Mitchell, 

143 ; the abuse of them by Charles I. 262 
Montrgffuiru, his judgment cited, 2, not>, and 288 
Mugylrtmiant, a sect in the time of the commonwealth, 539 

NANTES, revocation of the edict of, 886 ; those persecutions, how felt by protostants 

in England. 38Z 
Xaturalizatioiif a law on that subject in 1607, 68 
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Sayler, J., an enthusiast, 538 

IS'egotiatiwxs at Coluebrook, 374 ; at Oxfoid, 375, between the KngliMh parliament and 

the Scot* in 164 1, 382— 3»4 
New<^n»tU, eart of, his character, 400 
Sewport — treaty signed there, ACA^, 4GI 
h'inieyucn, peace of, AM), 461, "04. 7().i 

Aoiiron/ormisti, their expectuiions and treatment at the restoration, 581 — 390, 593— 
5'.>6, C.'»U— €53 ; hill for their relief in 1673, its fate, f>66 ; excluded from juries, 
793 ; persecution of thero, 796 ; appeals made to them by James II., 889 — 907 

J^'on-resUttng teat, debate concerning it in 1675, 684 — C89. 

\orthumhrrlnnd, earl of, his character, 402 

Notlinyhnm — the king's standard raised there. 3C4 

(JSSL()}\' (Speaker !, his character of Charles II., 574, uote 

Onuiyr, prince of, his marriage with the princess Mary proposed, ; comes to Eng- 
land, Qil£ ; marries the princess, iiiiB ; conference with Charles, MB ; the prince's con- 
uexiuu with English anairs, 'iUH ; puts to sea and lands at Torbay, 212 ; his decla- 
ration, ILLl ; his elevation to the throne, 919 

Ormond. duke of, 744. 745 

Oxford — attack iipon it by James II., 883 

PA^ ZAy> I, an emissary from Rome to England, '^^'i 
Palnlinatr — the war tor its recovery fails, 163 

Parliamrtit — proceedmgs of the tirst assembled after the accession of James I., '27 — 31 ; 
meeting after the gunpowder conspiracy; 58; session of in 1607 ; complaint of 
grievances; failure of the project for a union with Scotland, 63 — 68; imp<4lant 
proceedings of the seitiiion in 1610, 73 — 78; James assembles hi« second parlia- 
ment, difiiculiics of the government, debate resumed on the ijuestiun of imposi- 
tions, parliament dissolved in disi'leasure, and members impri8oa(-<l by the royal 
authority 88 — 91 ; persons iiiteriering with elections known at this time by the 
name of" L'udertuKers," tb. ; parliament of 1G21 — discussion concerning the 
imprisonment of members and monopolies — impeachment of Mumpesson and 
Mitchell ; the question of impositions debated, great excitement — passionate dis- 
putes between the commons and the king, parliament disnolved, members impri- 
soned. 141 — 152; parliament, ita jiower in regard to taxation, 168 — 170; its le- 
gislative power, 171, 172 ; its freedom of debute invaded by the Tudors, 172 ; the 
state of parties in the first aitsembled under Charles 1.. '20(i — 209 j its cautious 
proceedings, it isdissolved, its conduct considered, JIG — 215; second pailiameat ab- 
ruptly dissolved — nature of the dispute between CbarU-s and the common^, 223 
— 225 ; third parliament, menacing tone of the king, petiti«^>n of right-^dupUdtv 
of the king with respect to it — perseverance of the commons, it is passed, 235—239, 
247 ; third parliament dissolved, cuiiductof the coinmoiii townrd the king con- 
sidered, 250, 251 ; members im^jrisoncd, 253; resolution to call a parliament iu 
England in 1639, iiiiZ ; its proceedings, it is diksolved, 309 — 311 ; meeting of the 
long parliament, 314 ; speeches, 315 — 317 ; impeachments; release of Prynne, 
Bastwtck, and Burton; important measures adopted by the commons, 317 — 324 ; 
review of these proceedings, 328 — 332; schism among the leaders of the long 
parliament uftur the death of Strafford, 348 ; the remonstrance, 349, 350 ; im- 
peachment of the bishops and of the five member-^, 350, 3.')1 ; triumph of the 
popular party, 353 ; Oxford parliament nssemble4l, 386 ; imprudence of the pres- 
byterian party in their treatment of the army, 435 — 139 ; the parliament subdued 
by the military', 4fi3 ; character of the '* rump'' in Ifi53, 500 ; ('romwell's con- 
diic'. toward it considered, 500 — 505 ; the little parliamciit,"' 506 — 509 ; Crom- 
well's second parliament, 511 — 512; his third parliament, 511 ; he is urged to 
assume the title of king, but declines it, 516 — 518 ; dissolves the parliament, 520 ; 
governs by a council of^ state— its power questioned, 522 — 525; long parliament 
recalled in 1639, ; prerented by the military from a-ssembling, 554 ; recalled, 
556, 558 ; the convention parliament, 559 ; the commons claim to inspect the 
public expenditure, 613 ; its intolerance, 60'2, 6U3. fiJj ; the c»immon8 resist 
the loids ahering a money-bill, 656 ; claim the right of issuing writs for all new 
elections, tifii ; strength of the oppositiim in the commons in 1675, fijsil ; debate 
concerning the non-resisting test in 1675, »i84 — 689; takes up the popish plot, 
Zi^ \ Charles dissolves his long parliament, its character, 720 ; new parliament, 
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722 ; takes tip the questions of the former, 723 ; dissolved, 7r>3 ; petition of seventeen 
peers for b meetinj^of, 731 ; assembled, 1680 ; its proceedings considered. 766 — 769 ; 
prorogued and dissolved, 775 ; meetinf^ of the Oxford parliament, 778 ; its pro- 
ceedings and dissohition, 778 — 782 ; parliament assembled by James II. — hiti 
speech, its proceedings, 838 — 841 ; its measure on the invasion of Monmouth, 
H37 

rarliame7ttariana &ad Royalists compared, 369, 370, 560 — 5G4 

Patriots, name assumed by the popular leaders in the early parliaments of Charles 
I., 207 ; means emplored by the court to corrupt them — apostacy of Wentwurth, 
• 241—243 

Peachell, vice-chancellor of Cambridge — resists the dispensing power, 883 
Fmbrokc, earl of, his character, 402 

Penal laws in regard to religion, 43, 44, 6], 62. Legate and Wightman burnt 
on the charge of heresy, 121 ; not dispensed with by Charles or Jame> from a 
spirit of toleration, 208, 209 ; the catholic test-bill in 1676; penal laws on Ihs 
accession of James II., 833 

Pmtland Hilla, battle there in 1607, 721 

Petition of Right, 235—239, 247 

Petitionert and abhorrers, origin of the names, 761 

Petitions against episcopacy, 325, 327 ; encouraged on both sides, 338 

Plague in Ijondon, 625 — 631 

Plot, Raleigh's, 14—20 ; the gunpowder, 49—58; the " incident." 346 ; Waller's, 3766 
popish, 709—718,721, 722,725, 751—753; the meal-tub, 757; Rye-house, 80: 
—816 

Popish plot, 703 ; Dr. Tonge, ZM ; Titus Gates, 710 ; conduct of the court iu relation 

^o the plot, 714, 721, 722. 725 ; trial and execution of five Jesuits, 751 
Portsmouth besieged, 304 

Portugal, transactions of the Commonwealth there, 492, 526 
Prelates and court clergy — their suspicions ns to James I., 4 
Prerogative — maxims of James I. with regard to it, 70 

Presbyterians — their influence in the assembly of divines at Westminster, 410; Pres- 
byterians (Scotch) — their jealousy of the English army after the battle of Naseby, 
417,418; their propositions rejected by the king, 4'J8 ; comparative strength of 
the Presbyterians and Independents after the surrender of the Kin^;, 430; their 
intolerance, 432 ; their confidence, 433 ; violence, 436 ; their disaff<:ction under the 
Commonwealth, 487 

yrr*/on ~<lefeat of the Scots, 458 

Pride (colonel), excludes the commons, 463 

Priiitinujr, Mr., his heavy fitic is presented to the chancellor, 867 

J*rintiug of the speeches in parliament, 307 

Proclamationg — power given to them inconsistent with the constitution under Elizabeth, 

171; under James, lA., 263 
I*rogress, James's, from Edinburgh to London. 8 

Prosecutions by the House of Commons, of the bishop of Bristol, 30, 31 ; Dr. Cowell, 
755 ; Dr. Montague, 10; Dr. Manwaring, 243 — 245 ; by the Court of Star Cham- 
ber, Leighton, Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, 268 — 271; case of Bishop Wil- 
liams, '272 ; prosecution of the court clergy by the long parliament, 318 — 3"20 
Prolestnntiim — its state in Europe at the comuienccment of the 17th century, 12, 13; 
alarm fur its security during that period, 208 — 247 ; how afTecti-d by the policy of 
Richelieu and the fall of Huchelle. 2.39 ; memorable protest in its favour, in the 
commons, on the 2d of March, 1627, 249. 250; fears with regard to catholic 
ascendancy previous to the civil war, "JSJ — 28S 
Protestants, English — their feelings on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 5S7 

, foreign — intolerant meddling with their privileges in England, 276 

/*#mVaM«— their hopes on the accession of James I., 5, 6 ; their petition to him, 20, 21 ; 
their conference at Hamptou Court, 22 — 26 ; their conduct at that jwriod consi- 
dered, 35, 36; their grievances, 39 ; ^tition to the convocation, 41 ; their charac- 
ter according to the Archbishop of \ork, 42; they are persecuted by James I., 
43, 44 ; sympathy with them, 44 ; nature of the puritan controversy, and it* 
influeuca on Koglish history, 45, 46 ; the puritan controversy in relation to the 
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Court of High Commission, 111 — 115; parties among the puritans during the 
latter part of the reiga of James I., 115---121 ; book of sports issued by authority. 
l'J'2; rise of the doctrinal puritans, 123 ; their power in the first parhament under 
Charles I., 207 ; oppoocnts of popery, 208 ; their sufferings uadcr Laud, 273 — 
275 they emigrate to New Knglanu, but are checked by the government, 275, 
276; thuir preaching restrained, 282, 283; restoration of silenced ministers by 
the long iiarliament, 317, 318 
Pym — his death and character, 384, 3Sj 

QVAKEnS—i\\e\x origin and principles, 536—538, i22 

«* RAID of Ruthvcn, " a combination of Scottish nobility so called, 70. 

Raleiijh. Sir Walter, his plot and trial, 14 — 20; conduct of James and Somerset to* 
wards him, 95, 96 ; he is released through the influence of the Duke of Buck< 
ingham ; his voyage to Guiana, failure, arrest, trial, aud execution, 95 — 103 

Ranteri, a sect in tho time of the Commonwealth, 539 

Rnumtr quoted, 166, mo/a 

Rrijicitlra — their fate at the restoration, 523 

Republicana — their conspiracy against Cromwell, 513, 514 

Rtvo/ulion of 1 688— its character, aia 

Rivhf/irH^t sagacity, 217 

Richmond, duke of. his character, 398, 399 

RipoH, treaty of, 3 1 4 

Rochfl/e besieped— its fall, 239 

Rorke$trr earl, lord treasurer, dismissed, 880 

" Roundhead and Cavalier"— the terms explained, 383, note 

RotnccU, a dissenting minister, his arrest and trial for sedition, 82.*i 

Roya/i»U — their condition at the commencement of the civil war, 369, 370 ; divisions 
among them, 394; depressed state after the battle of Naseby, 415 ; Charks's 
message for peace, 418 ; rising of them in 1648 — suppressed, 4.'>7 — 460; severi- 
ties inflicted upon them, 474 ; conspire with the republicans against Cromwell, 
513, hlA ; conspiracies after his death, 553 ; royalists aud parliamentarians com- 
pared, 560 — 564 

Rudd, bishop of St. David's ; enlightened sentiments expressed by him in the convo- 
cation of, 1604 

//wm^o/f/— concerned in the Rye-house conspiracy ; bis trial and execution, 843, 844 
Rupert^ prince — his character, 395, 396 

Rntte//, Lord William, — his concern in the Rye-honse plot, 807 — 814 

Ruihen, commander-in-chief of the royalists at the beginning of the civil war, 395 

Rye-houte plot, 806—816 

SABBATH— coniroveny in relation to it, 122, 280, 281 
Stilisbury, earl of, his character, 404 
Savoy declaration, 452 ; conference, 5112 
Says Lord, his character 

S^ iencf — its state in England during the reign of James I., 202, 203 
Utot/and, its union with England considered, in 1603, 30; further discussed in tha 
session of 1607, and fails, 66-— 68 ; ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland, and slow pro- 
gress of episcopacy'; visit of the king, 107 — 109; origin of the troubles there, 
290 — 307; its stat<i under^he commonwealth. 491. 432 ; proceedings there sfter 
tho restoration, 60 1 — 609, 730 — 742 ; Monmouth sent to quell the insurrection 
there, 747 ; pro<>ecution of Argyle, 797 ; further proceedings there, fiifi 
Scot$ — prejudice against them, 66 — 63 

Scripturei, sacred, new translation, in the times of James I., 121 
Sectt — their increase under the commonwealth, 

Srdley, Catharine, countess of Dorchester— court cabal against her, 874 
Shaftesbury, deprived of his office as chancellor, 6^ j prcccedinga against him, "89i 
7U4, 795i his flight and death, 803j fiM • 
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Sharp,* archbishop — his assassination and character, 740. 741 - 

Sherfieldf recorder of Sarum — hii case, 280 

Sheriff*, their election, 78S; struggle at the election, 798—801 

Ship-monetf — its origin, design of its supporters, aud trial relating to it, 264 — 268 ; 

this mode of supply fails, 307 
Sidnetf, Algernon — his trial, execution, and character, 817, &2ii 
Smyrna fleet, attack ujwn, nr>H 

Somerset, Robert Carr, earl of — his rise, connexion with the countess of Essex, mar- 
riage with her, and fall, 84—87, 91, 92 
Sottt/utmpton, earl of— -his character, 399 ; his death, £35 
SoHthr^ Dr., his character of Cromwell quoted, 505, note 

Spain — its statu at the commencement of the 17th century, 11, 12; Raleigh sacrificed 
to please the court of, 100, 101; Charles carries on the Spanish war, 205; war 
more that of Charles than of the peo^e ]at large, 224 ; makes peace with Eng- 
land, 2^9 ; transactions of the commonwealth there, 493; decline of its power ia 
the Netherlands, ■')■?() 

Spanish match — its origin and hisior]', 152 — 159 

Sports, book of, issued by authority, 122 

Star-chamber^ court of, treated of. 177; Wolsey augmented its power, 179; somo 
examples of its proceedings, 268; case of Leighton, ib. ; of Prj-nne (1632), 269 ; 
of Bastwick, (16J5), 270; of Burton, ib. ; the effects, 271 

•Sto/e-trials, see '' Impeachment," Sir Walter Raleigh and ethers, 16—20, 99, 100 ; 
gunpowder plot, 56 — 58 ; earl of Somerset and countess of Essex, 93, 94 ; the 
case of Peacham and Owen, 133, 134 ; Mompesson and Mitchell, 134, 135 ; 
Middlenex, 162; Buckingham, 221 ; Strafford, 335—339, 341—344 ; Laud, 413 ; 
Holland, Capel, and Hamilton, 474, 475 ; John Lilburne, 486; Love, 488 ; the 
regicides, 579 ; sir Harrj- Vane, r)82 ; Lorn, Z31 ; Stafford, 773 ; Fitxhariis, 787, 
768 ; Sbaftesburj' aud College, 789—795 ; Russell, 807 ; Sidney, 817; Hami>den, 
823 ; Armstrong, 824 ; Argyle, 842 ; Ayloffo aud Rumbold, 843 ; Mrs. Lisle, 
856—800 ; Mrs. Gaunt, 864^ 865 

Strafford, earl of (sir Thomas Wentworth), his apostary, 241 — 243 ; his impeach- 
ment, 320 ; causes of his unpopularity, 332 ; his aim, trial, and death, 332 — 
344 

Stuart, house of— its title to the English throne conkidered, 1 — 3 ; effect of the state 

of Europe on the policy of the Stuart princes, 13 
SttcceMton, projects concerning it from 1670, 679, 680, 727 — 730 
Suffolk, the house of — its claim to the'crown, 1, note 

Sunderland, earl of, his character, 759 ; professes himself a catholic, 906 
Supplies — commons claim the right to appropriate them. 615 ; refused by the com- 
mons on the loss of the exclusion bill, zfl 

•« r^fiLA'S"— committees so called, 301 

Taxation — the right aud principle of, discussed iu parliament, 73 — 78.88 — 91, 141 — 
152 ; authority of parliament on that subject, 168 — 170 ; illegal modes of raising 
money from 1630 ; methods of raising money during the civil war, 407, 408 ; 
under Cromwell, 524, 564 ; changes in its mode, 614 ; money-bills, 6.'>6 

TawUon, Monmouth's reception there, Ml 

Temple, Sir William, 642 ; his influence in forming the ministry of 1679, Z2& ; end 

of the council formed by him, 761 
Test Act, the, 665 ; resignations caused by it, 668 ; the catholic test bill, 716; not 

enforced by James, 8M ; commons petition the kiag to enforce it, 871 
Thanksgiving, public, instituted for the fiflh of November, 60 
Theoiogtcal disputes of James I., 80 ; his altercation respecting Vorstius, 81 
Tithes and benefices reclaimed by Charles in Scotland, 291 ; titulars, 292 
Tonnage and poundage voted on the accession of a new sovereigo, 31 ; proceedings as 

to this imposition, 249 ^ 
Treason, the law of— its great latitude, 338 

'* Triers,"" the, instituted, 534; general efibct of their labours, 535^ ^ 
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Triplf league, 642—645 

Trixonvirate, the minitien so named in 1079 — 753 
ULSTER— \U first plantation, 105 

" Underiakers," persons interfering with elections in 1GI4, known by that name, 
88 

Vniformity, act of, 595, fiOO 

Union, the, with Scotland, considered, 30, 6G ; its difficulties, 66 ; failure of the 
project, 68 

Univrrtitie* — English, their conduct on the accession of James I., 21, 22; the dor- 
trine uf passive ubedieuce published by the university of Oxford in 1622, 123 ; 
their state during the commonwealth, 400 : attack of James If. upon them, 881, 
883 

Vther, archbishop — the king's declarutiun l>cfore him, 377 
t'jArirfyf, treaty conducte<l there, 414, 415 

VASE, sir Harry, his character, trial, and execution, 582, 583 
VaudoU — Cromwell's interference in their behalf, 531 — 533 
Venner'i insurrection, ■'I'^'i 

f'iUiertf George, hiii rise, 91 ; archbishop Abbot's advice to him, 94 ; his titles, 95; 

his conduct toward the earl of Uoritet and Southampton, 144 ; his policy, 153; 

impeached by the commons, 221 ; his assansinution, 239 ; his character, 241 
f'orttiu*, disunite between him and James I., bl, 82 

WALES, prince of, born, 2fl5 
ff'aller, the poet, 5M 
IValler's plot, 376 

fFar — resolved on with Spain, 161 ; with France, 230 ; close of the war with those 
powers, 259 ; with Holland in 1665, 016 — and in IfiTJ. 6 6 'J ; conditiou of partien 
in the war with France in 1673. 677 ; its progress in 1677, 693 ; perplexities of 
Charles in relation to it, 694, 69fi 

Waru ick, earl of, his character, 404 

Hliiff and Tory, origin of the terms, Z63 

UTiitr, dean, quoted, 194 

Wkitgifl, archbishop, 5 

WiHiam and Mary reign jointly, 919 

Williamn, bishop — severe treatment 'of, 272 

Willis, sir Richard, his intrigues, 

Wilmot, lord (lord Rochester), his character, 3'J»5 

Worcfiter, battle of, 482 ; escaj* of the king, 4fi3 

Wren, bishop — his questions, 284 
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